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* ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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WHITAKER’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, — 
KNIGHTAGE and COMPANIONAGE, 1916 


N absolutely authentic “BLUE BOOK,” fully revised and 
A corrected ; is known the world over as the highest authority 
on matters pertaining to the British Royal Family, the 
Peerage with Titled Issue, Dowager Ladies, Baronets, Knights 
and Companions, Privy Councillors, Home and Colonial Bishops, 
Marriage Alliances with Foreign Houses, &c., &c. 


Many. Americans related to prominent families in England 
or its Colonies and Dominions, and also Americans of British 
descent, will want this book. | 


KNIGHTAGE 


AND 


of > ws 
BARON ETAGE 


It contains 900 to 1,000 pages, cloth bound, gold imprinted, 


top of pages gold eh ti 
Price $2.00 Msi 34 


‘It is the lowest-priced Peerage Book obtainable, and yet the 
name WHITAKER alone vouches for its indisputable accuracy. 


Order your 1916 copy now from your | 
bookseller, or address 


a WHITAKER & SONS, itty 395, Stolgt New te 


ie Met eg 1 


J. oP. ‘MORGAN & Co. 
Vall Street, Corner of Broad, NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


mf Corner of 5th and ee ick Streets 


Ae 22, Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 


31, Boulevard Haussmann 


Ed 


b — Circular Letters for Travellers, available in all parts of the world. 


a 5 ; Sonali Bonkine. paper with the Fittest circulation. 
bscribed for and read eek in banks } Wet Atlantic 

at to Pacific coast. 
sarries the ge PEL Ed of 17 5 to 200 progressive 


F 


ch the Heahind: interests. of America. 
n Rates upon request. : 


AD’ VERTISEMENTS. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59, Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Fourth and Chestnut Streets, 60, State Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 


Private Telegraph Connection with Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, and St. Louis. 


Members of the New York, Philadelphia, and Boston Stock Exchanges, 


Investment Securities 


Orders executed for Purchase and Sale of Stocks and Bonds in all 

markets and in any amount. Information relative to Securities 

(active or inactive) will be furnished upon request. Clients kept 

fully informed of developments affecting their holdings. Coupons 
and Dividends collected. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


received on favorable terms in America and in England. 
FOREIGN DRAFTS and CABLE TRANSFERS || 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. aa) as . 


Collections on all Parts of the World. 


Commercial Letters of Credit for the use of merchants in 
financing their importations. 


Travelers’ Cheques. : 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


AVAILABLE a *¥ 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co. || 
epee a Ral 
a iaat Cotktee. 


" xt 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


(Established in 1817). 


| capita Paid up, $16,000,000. Reserve Fund, $16,000,000. 
Undivided Profits, $1,098,968. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


‘ H. V. MEREDITH, Esq., President. 
E. B. GREENSHIELDS, Esq. 


C. R. HOSMER, Esq. 
il Sir WILLIAM MACDONALD. A. BAUMGARTEN, Esq 
| R. B. ANGUS, Esq. C. B GORDON, Esq. 
: Hon. ROBT. MACKAY i. R. DRUMMOND, Eso. 
bi sir THOMAS SHAUGHNESSY, K.C:V.0. | D. TORBES ANGUS, Esq. 
; “DAVID MORRICE, Esq. WILLIAM McMASTER, Esq. 
} HEAD OFFICE - - - MONTREAL. 


General Manager: SIR FREDERICK WILLIAMS-TAYLOR. 
Assistant General Manager: A. D, BRAITHWAITE, Esq. 


| "Branches and Agencies throughout Canada and Newfoundland; also at New York, 
Rl Chicago, and Spokane in the United States; and at Mexico City. 


: | London Oficssp-47, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.@., 
and 9, WATERLOO PLAGE, PALL MALL, S.W. 


London Committee. 
Sir THOMAS SKINNER, Barr. A, MACNIDER, Esq. 
Manager: GEORGE CYRIL CASSELS, Esq 
‘Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 


+ fon Bank undertakes monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, the United States and 
; Mexico, and issues Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers, (6 


imperial Bank of Canada. 


74 


Pod fitead Office - - = TORONTO. 


e 


ae PAID-UP.... .. . . $7,000,000.00 
SERVE & ee: PROFITS $8, 400,000.00 


a 


BRANCHES in the Pepwindde of ONTARIO, qunen, MANITOBA, 
KATCHEWAN, ALBERTA, and BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ERS and others going out to any of the Provinces named afforded 
4 Banking facilities, 


NOS BOLE BANK LIMITED, 17, Cornhill, London, 
saa s 


and Scotland, through whom enquiries rega 
generally can be made oe oor 


1d remittances cabled to any rahe! in set 


iv ADVERTISEMENTS, 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 


Capital Authorised oe Bas $25,000,000 
Capital Paid Up _..... = Pts $11,560,000 
Reserve Funds te a cs $13, 575,000 


Head Office - MONTREAL, CANADA. 


830 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland, 
28 Branches in Cuba, Porto Rico, Dominican 
Republic, and Costa Rica. 


Branches in British West Indies: ANTIGUA, St. Jonn’s ; BAHAMAS, 
Nassau; BARBADOS, BripGEtrown; DOMINICA, Roswav ; "GRENADA, 
ST. GEORGE'S; JAMAICA, KINGSTON ; ST. KITTS, BASSETERRE; TRINIDAD, 
Port oF Spain and San FERNANDO ; BRITISH GUIANA, GEORGETOWN, 
New AMSTERDAM, and Rose Habu (Corentyne) ; BRITISH HONDURAS, 

BELIZE. 


NEW YORK CITY: Corner William and Cedar Streets. 


London Office— 
BANK BUILDINGS, PRINCES STREET, E.C. 


T. R. WHITLEY, Manager. JAMES MACKIE, Joint-Manager. 


CAPITAL ALL PAID UP + ae eee $15,000,000 
STERLING RESERVE li ue London at exchange of 2s. 
per $=£1,500, goo .. $15,000,000 
SILVER RESERVE oust aR Saitoh oP 2S18,000;000 
——_-—— $33,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS «.- «=. .. «. -. $15,000,000 


Head Office—HONGKONG. Chief Manager, N. J. erik 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 


Amoy. Colombo. Hongkew London. Peking. Singapore. 
Bangkok. Foochow. (Shanghai). Lyons. Penang. Sourabaya. 
Batavia. Hamburg Ipoh. Malacca. | Rangoon. Tientsin. 
Bombay. P ohore. Manila. Saigon. cede 

| Calcutta. Hankow. Kobe (Hiogo). Nagasaki, San Francisco. Yioilo 
Canton. Harbin. Kuala Lumpur. New York. Shanghai. * vokondee, 


Drafts granted upon, and Bills n Notes is or collected at any of the Branches or Agencies, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued for the use of Travelers, negotiable in the principal Cities of 
Burope, Asia, Africa, Australia, and America. 

Deposits received for fixed periods at rates which can be ascertained on “application. te 

Current Accounts opened for the convenience of Constituents returning from the East. 

‘The Agency of Constituents connected with the Hast undertaken. Indian and oa Government Securities 
received for safe custody, and Interest and Dividends on the same collected as they fall due. 

Dividends on the Shares of the Corporation on the London Register are payable in London in February and 
August in each year, on receipt of telegraphic advice from Hongkong that the dividend has been de 
2 th a on the Eastern Register, on giving due notice, may also haye their dividends in ondon at 

© same time. of 


LONDON COMMITTEE— 


Sir THOMA | JACKSON, Bart., Chairman, | HENRY KESWI 
Sir CARL MEYER, Bart. WILLIAM GAIR R! ATHBONE, Esy. 


a ir CHARLES. ADDIS. 
OHN MACLENNAN. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. Vv 


Make Your Dollar Produce More 
in a New York City Hotel 


$2 50 PER A pleasant room with private bath, facing large 


DAY open court. 
(Not one room, but one hundred of them.) 


00 PER An excellent room, with private bath, facing Street» 
3 DAY Southern exposure. 
(Not one room, but eighty-seven of them.) 


Also attractive Room without Bath for $1.50 per day. The Restaurant 
prices are most moderate. 


Location. 


One minute from 5 of the largest department stores. Five minutes’ walk 
from 19 principal theatres. Within a block of the Fifth Avenue shop- 
ping district. Every line of transportation passes the door. Fifth Avenue 
Bus lines and principal surface lines. The Hudson Tubes across the 
street. Elevated Railroad Station across the street. Subway Station 
three minutes away. Grand Central Station within seven minutes. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station just one block away. 


For convenience one could ask no more. 


The Hotel. 


600 ROOMS. 400 BATHS. 
EVERYTHING NEW AND MODERN. A FIVE MILLION DOLLAR 
HOTEL EQUIPPED TO SATISFY THE MOST EXACTING TASTE. 

ie Baggage Transferred Free to and from Pennsylvania Station: - 


me HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


; ee On Brosdipay, 32nd to 33rd Streets, NEW YORK. 
as LEIGH TAYLOR, President. WALTER S. GILSON, Vice-President. 
tite x. : WALTER CHANDLER, dr. Ns uate ; 


v1 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT: 


THE LEADING DAILY NEWSPAPER, 
THE ONE REAL NEWSPAPER, 
| THE NEWSPAPER OF CHARACTER, 


in the second city of the Empire State write to the 


» EXPRESS 


for a copy of both Daily and A, Editions. 


Always first in real news in the city homes, the counting houses, the business marts,} _ 
on the rural routes and the prosperous country homes, only Buffalo paper with complete 
news services of Associated Press and New York Sun special correspondents in Foreign 
Capitals, in Washington, New York and Albany. Publishes more New York State news 
than New York City papers, more foreign news than any Buffalo paper. Higher percentage 
of paid subscribers and home circulation than any Buffalo paper. Publishes more letters to 
Editors on vital subjects, is read through and through by a larger proportion of English 
reading citizens of Buffalo than any other paper. It is the one best example of a newspaper 
of reason and highest influence in its community. 


IT IS THE FAVORITE PAPER OF FORMER NEW YORK STATE RESIDENTS NOW 
LIVING IN OTHER PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES OR IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
THEY WANT IT BECAUSE IT GIVES THEM ALL THE REAL INTERESTING NEWS 
FROM THEIR FORMER “*HOME” STATE, 


Address THE EXPRESS, Lock Box 999, Buffalo, N. Y. 


JULES GHOPAK, Jr. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
29, Broadway, New York City. 


Representing importers in bpappralesm ents protest and other 
Customs cases a specialty. 


Practice before Board of General Noss Court of Customs 
Appeals, Washington ; Secretary of the Treasury, Washington. 


References in United States and Pere 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS CONSIDERED 


FOR 1916 PUBLICATION. 


Novels. Poetry. History. Biography. Travel, &c. 
“Send MSS. postpaid with return postage. ; | 


‘THE V WILMARTH ites i Books of Di: 
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Established 
aaa. Over 
A Fifty Years. 
b oo Always 
at the Same 
Address 


DITMAN’S 
FRAME TRUSS 


7 oh 

e. ‘J; iS 
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iy 
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ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, ELASTIC STOCK- 
-_INGS and all Basic Goods made up fresh for 
each order. 


_ We carry a full line of Surgical Appliances, 
ARCH SUPPORTERS, CRUTCHES, INVALID 


& a: We Make. 


"BRACES for CURVATURE OF SPINE 
BRACES for WEAK ANKLES 
BRACES for BOW LEGS 
BRACES for KNOCK KNEES 
at ARTIFI ICIAL LIMBS for BOTH LEGS AND ARMS _ 


vill ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Eagle Pencil No. 174 
m “MIKADO” 


Packed One Dozen in an attractive pull-off 
Box and Half-Gross in a Carton 


j§) FOR SALE AT YOUR DEALERS 
5c each, or SOc per dozen. 


—— ee) ee 


aT 


Hexagon Shape, Highly Polished 
in Yellow Finish, with Gilt Tip 
and Red Ring, fitted with best 
Red Erasive Rubber. 


The ‘‘MIKADO” is a Superior 
= Quality of Writing Pencil :: 


and contains the very finest 
specially-prepared lead, which is 
exceedingly smooth and durable. 


a eee 


PPP AGGOL MINE Se 


Accurately Graded in Five Degrees. 


No. 1 Soft. No. 23 Med. Hard. 

No. 2 Med. No. 3 Hard. 

No. 4 Extra Hard for Bookkeepers. 
GONCEDED” TO “BE _~ THE “FINES® 
PENCIL MADE FOR GENERAL USE 


*ODMONAd 31DVa OC ON § 


“ADVE RTISEMENTS. 


Are you interested in genealogy? 


Does family legend lead you to suspect that you are 
descendent from nobility > 


Or, perhaps you are mildly curious of the true origin of 
your family tree—most every one is so curious. 


But because there have been so many charlatan genea- 
logists you have always had a hesitancy in employing 
anyone to trace back your family history. 


Naturally, you would want the truth—the real facts of your 
progenitors—and not a mass of unreliable, delicate flattery. 


J. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., publishers of 
WHITAKER’S PEERAGE, WHITAKER’S 
ALMANAC, and of other books famous for their 


accuracy, also maintain a genealogy research department. 


This department engages only the most competent investi- 
gators, and after an investigation has been completed, an 
official written document is issued that guarantees the 
authenticity of the search and complete family history 


furnished. 
The accuracy of every statement made by aWHITAKER 


M research can be verified. 


® The fee for this service is very reasonable, and no 
c vance payment is required. 


We invite correspondence. 


4d. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD. 


® AM MERICAN OFFICE: 395 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


W 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


HE wealth of nations depends on patents. Never 
before have the “arts of peace’’ offered more 
chance of a great material reward. ‘“‘Made in 
America’ means that the whole inventive genius of 
the American people must be concentrated on the 
production of new articles and the improvement of 
the old. If you have an invention which you wish to 
patent or a trade mark which you wish to register 
you can write fully and freely to Munn & Co. 
for advice in regard to the best way of obtaining 
protection. If you do not find it convenient to call 
at our office you can send a sketch or a model of 
your invention and a description of the device explain- 
ing its operation, and you will receive an immediate 
reply giving you all the facts necessary for the pro- 
per protection of your invention. Communications 
of this kind are strictly confidential. Our vast prac- 
tice extending over seventy years enables us in many 
cases to advise in regard to patentability without any 
expense to our client. Our Handbook on Patents 
is free on request and fully describes our methods, 
terms, etc. as regards patents, trade marks, foreign 
patents, etc. It should be specially noted that all 
patents secured through us are described without 
cost to the patentee in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO. 


Solicitors of Patents 
233 Broadway, New York 
Washington Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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** There’s less difference between men BY. we think,’’ 
Now he’s the head of a corporation that makes 
Last year-he made 250,000 automobiles—twice as many 
as all the other companies in this country combined. 


At forty-five he was a poor man. 


$25,000,000 a year. 


Henry Ford 


And Henry Ford knows. 


The difference between 


men lies in knowing how-to work—in knowing how to use your time—in what the 
world to-day calls ** Efficiency.’’ What Efficiency did for Henry Ford and his 


marvellous business, it can do for you—as an individual. 


Learn how through the 


Course in Personal Efficiency 


24 Lessons —With Charts — Records — Diagrams — Condensed —- Clear 


a proeeh this course already 8,000emen are on the way to 
get what they want in the quickest, shortest, easiest, 
way. The Treasurer of the biggest bondhouse in_ the 
North-west saves hours every day—an author in New 
York does twice as much work and has more time to sell 
that work—a State official saves his State$3,000 on one job. 
The Efficiency Moyement has swept the world because 
it has brought to men who saw no way out a new light 
to success. t the Emerson Course teach you-to con- 
serve your brains, your time—for these are your capital— 
just as money and machinery are the capital of a fac- 
tory. Learn to invest them rightly. 

There’s more coming to you out of life—get it. Get the 
money and rest and success you ought to have. You 
won't work longer—you'll work less. You are full of 
unused energy. 

Consider country people and city people. The rapidity 
of the city man’s life bewilders the countryman. A day 
in New Yorkis aterror. But give him a year in the city 


FREE — This Book 7 


‘Where’s the Money Coming From?’ 
14 Chapters—in Colors—Illustrated. 


Send for this hook. 
question of **Where’s the money coming from? eo" 
chapters + 


What Is Efficiency? For Whom is Efficiency? Are you Ear- 
minded or Eye-minded? Find Out What You Are Actually Doing 
Most Failures Are Due to Guess Work, You 
Use Only Half Your Power. To What Do Some Men Owe Their 
Health Culture, Personal Finances, Mr. Emerson’s 


with Your Time. 


Success 
Message to You, 


The Study of Efficiency Takes Little Time—Gives You Much Time. Now 
You can't have last week's minutes back— 
but you can still use next week’s right. Send this coupon now. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 
30, IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 


—to-day—send this coupon. 


It contains the answer to the ever-present, 
Some of the 


and he will keep the pace as well as anyone. He will 
get ten times as much out of himself nd he won't be 
working any harder. That's what EF eney will do for 
you who are already in the city, It will attune you toa 
new gait—a new zest and snap—and things will leap - 
along where now-they crawl. 
These principles are not casual ideas of Mr. Emerson's. 
They are the scientific principles he has developed in 
forty years of study. He has applied them in over 200 
factorjes, railroads, and other organizations. They are 
studied by other Efficiency Engineers in America, 
England, France, Germany, and other countries who 
have learned them from Emerson. 
His big organization in New 
York (he has 40 assistants) 
has taught efficiency to 
steel mills and rail- 
roads, factories, 
and publishers. 


Reviews, 
 80Irving Place 
New York. 
+ Send me particu- 
“. lays about your 
-’ course in Efficiency 
and Story of Emer- 
iy: son, also your book 
- ““Where’sthe Mone 
. Coming From?” This 
y.* puts me under no obligation, 


ICU UE is le\e'o'a:s uipin' «\e'ela(a ox teagintes<odte 


: A ROUMEBE. wartinlecsisie)s 6s». s10 pee 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IF YOU LOVE THE COUNTRY 


or live there, or ever have lived there, or ever expect to live there, and 


do not already read 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


re 


you are missing a vital part of your life. 


Do not judge The Farm Journal by other farm 
papers you may have seen. The Farm Journal is abso- 
lutely unlike any other. To realize this you have only 
to read a single copy, noting its universal appeal, its 
practicality, and absolute cleanliness. 


But to really know and love The Farm Journal as 
it is known and loved and trusted by 800,000 sub- 
scribers, you must read it for at least two years. 
You cannot get into the spirit of the paper in less 
time—learn its shrewd wisdom, its crisp condensed 
style, its humor, its cheerfulness, its candor, and 
plain speaking, its broad tolerance, its rugged 
honesty. 


The Farm Journal contains no market reports. 
Nor fertilizer analysis. Nor bulletins on vetch as a 
cover crop or Kafir corn for silage. Nor any other 
long technical essay whatsoever, no matter how vital. 


The Farm Journal is not a picture-paper for agri- 
cultural amateurs, full of wonder-stories by master 
writers imported at great expense. 


It is—what shall we say >—an institution, rather 
than a paper. Since 1877 the intimate friend and 
counselor of millions of Americans in country, 


village, town. Clean, shrewd, amusing, yet practical; — } 


vigorous, tolerant, full of the flavor and fragrance of 
country life and ways. 


The Farm Journal is one dollar for five years. 
Because those who read the paper pay five years 
ahead with alacrity. Because a five-year term saves 
money, both ours and the Subscriber's. We make 
the following 


GUARANTEE 
Any Subscriber may discontinue The Farm 
Journal at any time, for any reason, OR FOR 
NO REASON, and the unused proportion of 


his remittance will be refunded. - 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO~ ae iF 
RM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Philadelphia. | 
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» 


A National Sweep 
of View 


Collier’s is the All-American 
news weekly of which it was 
said recently, “‘It is the only 
Eastern publication I know 
that has any grasp of the 
real practicalities and person- 
alities of present-day politics. 
Mark Sullivan, its editor, 


has a national sweep of view.”’ 


Collier’s is on sale every 
Tuesday at news stands all 
over the United States. 


| | : 
: ory 
olier's 
| THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
es G16 West 13th Street, New York City 
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OU sai 4 OL 
HOMGOPATH 


Given by 


J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 
(ENGLAND). 


With Statistical proof thereto Pe 


E. PETRIE HOYLE, M.D. (U.S.A.) 


Whether you do or do not believe in the 

Homeceopathic Method of Treatment, you 

certainly ought to read this 64-page- booklet, 

which contains fifty intimate letters from ~ 

Homeeopath , physician to an Atipoee 
“regular”) physician. 


THESE LETTERS ARE REAL HUMAN 

DOCUMENTS—THE MOST REMARK. 

ABLE SERIES OF LETTERS BEES 
WRITTEN ON THE SUBJECT. 


Each one describes how this homceopath, treated and 
-cured serious illness and simple fevers.. 
fee a x 
Sent FREE anywhere - upon request and one 2c. stamp 
‘to bay ae charges. | Ps 


THE HOMOEOPATHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
395, Broadway, New York. ae 
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It Surprises Some People 
to learn that 


The Premier Toilet Soap of the World 


—the purest and finest in quality ever manu- 
factured—and the best known skin beautifier— 


is not only inexpensive, but actually 


costs less than ordinary soaps because it lasts 
so very much longer. 
- And this is not difficult to explain. 
Aided by the experience of a century and a 
quarter, and enjoying the economic advantages 
of a world-wide sale, the proprietors are able 
to put PEARS on the market at so low a 
hai that it f 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


HE “DICTIONARY” contains THE WHOLE OF THE 
MATERIA MEDICA, giving an account of all Remedies, New 
and Old, that have been used in Homeopathy, including a 

full description, with Indications, of the Remedies introduced by 

Dr. Burnett and Dr. Cooper, and the Remedies mentioned by Hale 

and Farrington. In addition to introductory matter, a full SCHEMA 

is given, compiled from the most trustworthy authorities, in the case 


of all proved remedies. __ 


“The author has drawn upon all known and 
reliable sources for information, and there will 
be found incorporated in this great work 
practically all that appears in the larger 
works, and in addition muca that is new and 
otherwise would be exceedingly difficult to 
find. The experience of Burnett and Cooper 
alone adds much to the value of the book.” — 
HAHNEMANNIAN ADVOCATE. 


‘Even though one is not the fortunate 
possessor of that admirable book, ‘The Dic- 
tionary of Materia Medica,’ still this latest 
work of Dr. Clarke’s contains so much that is 
well-nigh indispensable to the student of 
materia medica, that it may be used quite 
independently of the Dictionary. . . . The 
‘Clinical Repertory’ is in a class by itself, 
and makes study and prescribing easier,”— 
HAHNEMANNIAN MONTHLY. 


OPINIONS. 


“Careful examination only confirms our 
first impression of the practica] excellence of 
the Dictionary as an everyday working refer- 
ence book. The large number of new remedies 
whose symptomatologies and clinical indi- 
cations are here given is a matter of surprise 
and congratulation.” —MEDICAL ADVANOE. 


“We have just received the second volume 
in two parts, and we have only to say in 
addition to the review of the first volume, 
that this is a@ most interesting, useful, and 
indispensable addition to our homeopathic 
literature. No publication, to our knowledge, 
has ever covered the subject so completely. 
No homeopathic library is complete without 
it ; it covers the symptomatology of every promi- 
nent remedy completely. Its use asareference 
book is most valuable. Any homceopath who 
seeks a complete materia medica should not 
hesitate to purchase it.” —THE CLINIQUE. 


“What more can we say than we have 
already said in former writings concerning the 
first volume, namely, that it is a most stu- 
pendous work on the part of Dr. Clarke? 
and, remembering the time in which the 
work was consummated, it is truly remark- 
able... . Hvery remedy so far with which we 
are acquainted has been fownd in this Diction- 
ary. The paragraph marked ‘ Clinical’ under 
each remedy is worth a whole page of guesses 
in many of our Materia Medicas. It is the 
range-finder; after which ‘the man behind 
the gun’ may most easily hit the mark. It is 
throughout a fine work, one which is of para- 
mount need in the practical profession of to- 


day, and one which every careful student of 
homcepathy will appreciate at its fullest 
value.”—AMERICAN PHYSICIAN. 


“Dr, Clarke is certainly to be congratulated 
upon the completion of his truly Hercu- 
Jean labours.”—NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL 
GAZETTE, 

Dr. Robert T. Cooper (the late), London: 
‘* Worth all that has been written on 
Materia Medica in the last fifty years.’’ 


Dr. Dillingham, New York: ‘Congratu- 
late you on the knowledge, ability, and 
industry you have shown in getting such a 
magnificent work completed. It is one of 
those things we wonder how we ever 
got on without.” 


Dr. D. McClellan, West Hoboken, New 
Jersey: ‘‘A mine of great richness and easy 
accessibility. Its cost is a mere fraction 
of its value. Though I have had it so short 
a eed IT am already far more than repaid for 
its cost.” 


Dr. Frank Kraft, Cleveland, 0.: ‘‘A 
superb work, and deserving of recog- 
nition by the American Profession.” 


Dr. Richard Haehl, of Stuttgart: ‘‘ Your 
‘Dictionary of Materia Medica’ is a magni- 
ficent work, and I can scarcely understand 
how you could manage all the matter in so 
short a time.” 


Dr. T. Skinner: “There is no work on 
this side of the Atlantic to compare with it in 
practicability and usefulness to the student, 
as well as to the advanced physician. Itisa 
compendium of knowledge such as all of us 
want, and have looked for in vain—it is the 
desideratum of desiderata in form, and mar- 
vellous in brevity. There is scarcely anything 
wanting. We have the Lacs, and the Nosodes, 
and many medicines all but unknown to the 
majority of us.” 

Dr. Harry B. Baker, Richmond, Va.:; 
“ T wish to thank you for your contribution to 
the profession in your ‘Dictionary of Materia 
Medica.’ I imported the first volume from 
England when it came out, and obtained the 
others as soon as they were published, and have 
used it constantly ever since. There is no 
other work that I know of that contains all of 
our remedies, especially the newer ones, I 
have found your Domestic work very useful, 
especially for patients who live in the country 
and cannot get a Homeopathic physician.” 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


THE HOMOEOPATHIC PUBLISHING CO., 395, Broadway, New York. 
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JOHN HENRY CLARKE, M.D. 
One of the World’s most distinguished Homceopaths. 


HOMCOPATHIC 
MATERIA MEDICA 


(Mobilized). 
aa E By Dr. J. H. CLARKE. 


_ Complete in 3 volumes; super royal 8vo., 2,564 pages. 
Half morocco binding. 


- BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT, we offer this wonderful work, about 
_ which you will find on the opposite page an array of most complimentary 
opinions, for only TWO DOLLARS and BEX CENTS cash and nine 
monthly payments of $2.00 each. _ 
INCLUDING Dr. Clarke’s Clinical Bepaioty to the Maton Medica 
the price is FIVE DOLLARS and SEVENTY cents gpeb and nine 
_ monthly payments of $2.00 each. 


te cane 
neta, _ Address all communications to— 


E HOMEOPATHIC PUBLISHING Co., 395, Broadway, New York city 
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E. ROGER OWEN, Chairman, Northcourt, Bickley Park, Kent, 
The Right Hon. ‘the EARL OF GALLOW AY, Cumloden, Newton Stewart, N.B. 
RICHARD J. PAULL, Esq., 12;'Hyde Park Place, Ww. 
Sir CLARENCE SMITH, ip, 19, Terlingham Gardens, Folkestone. 
J. S. SMITH-WINBY, Esq., "40, North Audley Street, W. 
T. E. VICKERS, Esq., C. B., of Vickers, Ltd. 


T. M. E. ARMSTRONG, Manager and Secretary. 


Assets - - - £3,000,000 
Claims paid ~ - £14,000,000 


Accident Insurance of ali kinds. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Motor Car. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Insurance. Executorships and Trusteeships. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. XIX 


TRUE ADVENTURE 


What of the great stories of adventure of all ages and countries? 

What of that lure—that lust of adventure—that drew men off-shore in 
cockleshells—that called them to the mountain tops; that beckoned them to 
the heart of the jungles? What of the personal records of these men and their 
tales of hardship, endurance and achievement? They have been buried for 
many years in the coffers of oblivion. Now they have been resurrected from 
all corners of the world and brought together in the OUTING ADVENTURE 
LIBRARY for your interest and instruction. 

The six volumes that make up the OUTING ADVENTURE LIBRARY are 
beautifully bound in dark blue cloth, stamped in white and.gold. They are all 
uniform and ready to stand side by side even with your most expensive volumes. 
There are more than 2,000 pages of action, exploration and adventure—all of it 


| APPROVAL. 


true—all of it interesting. 


THE TITLES ARE: 


IN THE OLD WEST. 

By GEORGE FREDERICK RUXTON. 

A complete picture of the old West in the 
days of the real pioneers, of Kit Carson, Jim 
Bridger, Bill Williams, the Sublettes. A 
record of adventure of those who blazed the 
trail across the Rockies in the days before 
the Mexican War. The author lived in the 
time which he writes and his story is the only 
first hand picture of those days. 


CASTAWAYS AND CRUSOES. 


Scattered through the annals of the sea are . 
the stories of those who met disaster. Some 
of them are given in this volume. - Narratives 

_of men who lived among savages and on for- 
lorn coasts, or drifted helpless in‘open boats. 


CAPTIVES AMONG THE 
INDIANS. 


Personal records of the days when the 
Indian was constantly at our forefather’s 
door. Stories of captivity and of torture that 
call forth our deepest sympathy for their 
suffering and our warmest -admiration for 
their courage. 


ADRIFT IN THE ARCTIC ICE PACK. 
By ELISHA KENT KANE, M.D, 

A story of the relief expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin. A most vivid and accurate 
account of the rigors of the Arctic. Sailing 
from New York in 1849 they were caught in 
the ice of Lancaster Sound and drifted help- 
lessly one entire fall and winter, frozen fast 
in the ice pack. 


THE LION HUNTER. 
By R. GORDON CUMMING. 

The true story of an Englishman, who 
armed only with the old-fashioned muzzle 
loaded rifle, penetrated the far interior of 
Africa in the days when lions were as numer- 
ous as coyotes in the old cattle days. . His 
narrative makes the exploits) of modern 
sportsmen seem puny in their safety. 


FIRST THROUGH THE GRAND CANYON. 
By Major J. W. POWELL. 

Major Powell was an officer in the Union 
Army who lost an arm at Shiloh. In spite of 
this four years later he explored the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado in boats, the first to 
nave this trip. One of the great exploring 

eats. 


HOW YOU CAN GET THEM. 
The post. card opposite éxplains our offer and the method of obtaining 7) 
it. No money is necessary unless you are perfectly satisfied. The six 


volumes of the OUTING ADVENTURE 


above together with a year’s subscription to OUTING—the big 
outdoor magazine will be sent to you ENTIRELY ON 
) If you like them you pay in easy instalments 
| if you don’t like them return them at OUR EXPENSE. 
_ If you are already a subscriber your subscription . will 


_ be extended. — 


_SEND THE COUPON TO-DAY.. 0” 
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Cross Harness Teel Horse Goods 


Outfitting of stables a specialty. . The range of CROSS HARNESS 
extends from a gig harness to a four-in-hand. Fashioned in our English 
workshops and governed by the style adopted by the National Horse Show 
Association in America. In our American workshops we make. fine light 
trotting harness—a distinctive American specialty. We make a perfect 
fitting harness—the best that leather can produce and money can buy. 


The Cross Legging 


Famous on two continents. Made for men and women, used now in 


the armies throughout Europe, and by the smartest people for hunting, 
walking, and riding. Easily put on and off—fastened with two buckles 
only—supports the muscles of the leg and defeats fatigue. Made of one 
piece of moulded pigskin, and, being porous, is the natural covering of 
the leg, permitting evaporation, and epramended for its coolness. 


- MARK CROSS. co. 


NEW YORK : LONDON | A ‘NEW yy. 


Uptown: 89, Regent Street. — 


404, FIFTH AVENUE _ BOSTON 


' (Madison Square). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. XX1 


Another Language Makes Another Man! 


| This is the age of specialization—but the man who supplements his special training and 
education with a foreign language doubles his commercial value and opens up new possibili- 
ties and new peas of opportunity. 


Take advantage of the war situation! Better your position and increase 

your salary. “Extend your business. Establish export trade with South 

American countries. Equip yourself to read foreign books and papers. 

eit Brush up on the language you studied at college and make it of practical 

‘ use. Acquire a new language at home for business and for 
social purposes. 


SPANISH—FRENCH—GERMAN—ITALIAN 


is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry. 


(Highest Award Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915). 


This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. The voice 

eames FOR THIS of a native professor pronounces each word and phrase, slowly 

FREE BOOK. or quickly, for. minutes or for hours. Anyone can learn a 

| Simply send us your name | foreign language who hears it spoken often enough ; and by this 
| and yl ehays for “e will | method you can hear it as often as you like. 

mail ees dee band fall oar It is a pleasant, fascinating study. All members of the 

ticulars of trial offer. We will | family can use it. You practice during spare moments, or at 

also tell you how you can use | convenient times, and in a surprisingly ~ short time you ‘speak, 

read, and understand a new language. 


your own talking machine (our 
records fit all) to acquire a 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD, 
970 Putnam Bldg. 2 West 45th Street, New York. 


| The EMPIRE CITY ELECTROTYPE Co. 


| | write Us To-Day. 
ane JOHN G. HURMUZE, Proprietor. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


STUDY YOUR LEADERS— 
KNOW WHAT THEY KNOW! 


OU—any man with will and ambition—can learn all that the 
Leaders of Industry know. 


A leader in business has a thorough grasp of the principles of Business. 
When he enters upon an advertising campaign, he is, actuated by a broad under- 
standing of the laws of distribution, sales promotion, supply and demand, the 
psychology of selling. Advertising to him is not a daring gamble—it is an essential, 
measurable force. 

His financing is based on understanding of the principles of banking, finance, 
inyestment. His general conduct of the business is guided by understanding of 
organization, costs, credits, scientific management. His policies are constructed 
with clear understanding of commercial law. He knows business as a whole. 

This is the knowledge you can gain through the Modern Business Course 
and Service of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


Big men founded the Institute and big men are guiding its policies. 
The Advisory Council is composed of these men : : 


JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON, D.C.S., Dean of the New York University. 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP, LL.D., President of the National City Bank of 
New York. 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, LL.D., Mining Engineer. 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS, LL.D., Professor of Government, New York University. 
ELBERT H. GARY, LL.D., Chairman of the Board, U.S. Steel Corporation, 


The active staff includes thirty-one members, all men of national reputation 
as educators or business authorities. Some of the most prominent business men 
of the country have contributed invaluable written lectures. 


What is the verdict of business men as to the value of the 
Institute ? 


N. A. HAWKINS, General Sales Manager, Ford Motor Company, says: “ Your 
Course constitutes a splendid equipment for any business executive, bringing _ 
as it does, directly to him, essential principles boiled down in plain, matter-o:- 
fact form by men who know.” 


GEORGE M. VERITY, President of The American Rolling Mill Company, says, 
‘*When I learned that some fitty-four of our men take the Modern Business 
No oe ¢ and Service, the stock of this company rose several points in my 
estimation. 


E. St. ELMO LEWIS, formerly of Burroughs Adding Machine Company, says: 
“The Course has enlisted the active entnusiasm ot our people. It has proven 
right in theory and workable in practice.” 


We could quote hundreds more. These men are leaders. They have not 
only taken the Course themselves, but have watched its influence on younger men. 
Their judgment of the Course must be right. 


But make up your own mind. Read the book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” In its 119 pages you 
may find that with which to measure your own business 
calibre. We will gladly send you a copy free. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
33, Astor Place, New York City 
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xlvi Demoer atic N rational and ‘State Committees. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL AND STATE COMMITTEES. ia 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE. : 
Appointed by or subsequent to the Democratic National Convention at el gat Md., July, x9x2. 


Chairman . JW. F. McComes ..New York City. Missouri ......E. F. Goltra. . vst. Leute 
ice-Chairman H. S, Cummings . “Stamford, Ct. Montana , J. Bruce Kremer . . Butte, 
.Josoph BH, Davies ..Madison, Wis. Nebraska Py iL. Hall -Lincoln. 4 
"Rolla Wells........9t. Louis, Mo. Nevada 2.0. Wd. Bellis. .....5. Winnemucca, 
Wm. D. Jelks..... , Birmingham. N. Hampshire beens BH, Reed . Manchester. as el 
Z. R. Cheney......Suneaux. New Jersey... .Robt. 8. Hudspeth Jersey City. 
Reese M. Ling ....Phoenix, New Mexico 1A. A. Jones. . . Las Vegas. 
3,...,.W. M. Kavanaugh Little Rock, New York ,.. Norman B, Mack | /Buffalo. 
California® ..) John B. Sanford ..Ukiah, North Carolina Josephus Daniels ,. Raleigh. " 
Colorado ...... John T, Barnett ..Denver, North Dakota John Brnegger ... ‘Williston. 
Connecticut ..H. 8, Cummings ..Stamford, Ohio ..........E. H. Moore ..... Columbus. 
Delaware,.....Willard Saulsbury, .Wilmington. Oklahoma ... Robert Galbraith . Dulsa. 
Dist. of Col. . ene F. Costello. ak shington, Oregon . ‘Wall R. King ......Portland. 
Plorids De J. T. G. Crawford . .0 ynville. Pennsylvania . A, M, Palmer, “Stroudsburg, 
Fi’ ‘Clark Howell... 2... Ath anta. Philippines .... Robert BE. Manly . .Nueva Caceras. 
.. John H. Wilson. ,..Honolulu, Porto Rico ., | Henry Ww. Dooley . San Juan, Ape 
_ R. H, Blder, os... .Coour d'Alene. Rhode Island. .G. W. Greene ...... Woonsocket, ad 
.| Minois .. C. Boeschenstein .. Edwardsville. South Carolina B. R. Tillman ....renton i 
‘| Indiana. .., Thomas Taggart, .. .French Lick. South Dakota, .Thomas Tanbman. .Plankinton. 
Towa... .. Martin J. Wade, ...Iowa City. Tennessee ,,.,Cordell Hull, ,..., .Carthage. 
I AM SASS sss look William F. Sapp ..Galena. Texas. ., . .Cato Sells. . .. Cleburne, 
Kentucky ....Urey Woodson .,.. Owensboro. Utah... | Wm. R. Wallace"; /Salt Lake City. 
Louisiana ... . Robert Ewing, .....New Orleans. Vermont .,....Thos. H. Browne . Rutland. 
| ‘chas. F. Johnson . . Waterville. Virginia ...... J, Taylor Ellyson ,. Richmond, 
J. F.C, Talbott... . Lutherville, Washington ,.John Pattison. ..... Spokane, 
John W. Coughlin. .Fall River. West Virginia John T. McGraw ..Grarton. 
Bdwin 0, Wood... , Flint. Wisconsin’ .4.%. andy suteape itm slteah 
F, B. Lynch... St. Paul, Wyoming... Rawlins, 
- Robert Powel Jackson, 


“DEMOC RATIC STATH COMMITTEES, SUBJECE TO. FREQU ENT CHANGES. 


STATES. | Chairmen. Post-Offices, Secretaries, | Post-Oftices, 
Alabama ....../Bibb Graves ... ..(Montgomery . Walter Sessions 4 
Arizona .|Frank J. Dutly . .|Nogales C. C. Thompson 


oa ./.{Little Rock......,.'J. 8. Maloney . se eese (Little Rock, 
California ..../Fred H. Hall. \.s| Bakersfield. ....... |B; Py Droy®.. Re .|San Francised, 
Colorado ......{ Wellington H. Gates ....../Denver...,........|Leo U. Guggenhein ++. +..|Pueblo, 
Connecticut ..|David 1. iitzeorald. poe ee | NOW Haven... ;..,./P.'B. O'Sullivan ....-.... ./Derby. 
Delaware ,...,.|Thomas I’, Bayard .... | Wilmington soe. 2ames Lord’ .,............{Dover. 
Florida ......|/F. J, Pear nside. , . | Paladka. eves o(G. W, Fisher .-./De Land, 


Arkansas AACS. Walls... 


|B. J, Reagan, Pe en Me pnough wave. (3b. Kimo MassengaleS re [Atlanta. 
‘\Joseph T. Pence . 2.2.5, ..,|Boisé......0.,.....\0- PB. Pop h.. 00s | Bois 
Tilinois .. .|Arthur W. Charles Carmi” - eAde care MBE Riekivi san ratte 
j Indiana ‘lBerard Korbiy ++ +esres,/Indianapolis ;.,.. 1A. Charles Salleey itis.4.. Indiangpolis. * 


jd. Ws Reynglds...........5/Creston.......;...,/Earl Bronson. ...,........18' 
... |. E, Murp. SAIC BAe 

.|R. H. Vansant , Beha? 
‘|Horace Wilkerson |)... /).|Port Allen ..! 


encor, 
Leavenworth . |. | M, Lewis ............../Kinsley, 
Ashland ....... Ashland. 


i ‘ in. New Ori h 
‘|Charles'f, Read ....-...,.|Biddeford | (.°2 7. "|Willihm F. Curran $22.11! ica, or. Re 


es, 7 
; Maryland ‘|Murray. Vandiver. , “*""|Havre de Grace... ,|Albert J. Almoney (acting)/ Roc ville, 
f Massacinsctts Michael A. O Leary, . ..|Boston ...........,[ID. F. O'Connell if * eae 2) FF v : 
Michigan......|Edmund ©, Shields......../Lansing .....,..,./A. R. Canfield .., seh — 

“ Minnesota . “JA. 8. Sorter ..............{Minneapolis ||. >) |Robert W. Hargadine e 

ms Mississippi...../J. M. McBeath ............|Meridian’, Joseph E. Norwood... .%.|Mag 

a Missour: D.C. McClung .........., (Jefferson City George H. Middlekawyp : awe Beit, 

a Montana ‘|D, M. Swindlehurst, | .|Livingston . W. C. Rae saan vdser bie ELOLONAC® 

/ .~ | Nebraska |W. H. Thompson. , A. P. Sprague York. © : 

Pe | Nevada... 5S. M. Picketti.. William McKni; EB Ely. r 

Ben NewHamps' ire George a: Fanand |... Robert C. Murchie .|Concord, Me 
. New Jersey... .|Edward E. Grosscup , William L. Dill.. .. .|Paterson. net 


New Mexico .|J. H. Paxton............,./Samta Fé ...,....../Lhomas J. Guilford | ...../Santa Fé, 
‘New York ..,./William C. Osborn ......../Garrivon ........../@. Van Name .........,../ Watertown. 
North Carolina |Thomas D. Warren,...,..,/New Berne ..,...,./J. B. Collie.............,../Louisburg. . 
North Dakota |H. H. Perry ..............|Hllendale....,...../E. W. sera eras |Fargos iy 
Ohio’. {......../W. L. Finley ..........,..{Columbus ......,./0: W. Sm Seal Ottawa. 7 ai 
Oklahoma .... oe er pieKan: a babes te. (Obickasha ../..6,4|SeA. Heatley 5 
x weseeceeesene (Ortland ..,....0. | William H. Hornibrook~ ..|Albany. » 
Roland B, worris: ..../Philadelphia ....../Warren Van Dyke ...,....\Harrisburg, 
(John B. Sullivan ........../Newport ... frank E. Sullivam 2.0.0... Procite 
;|Jobn Gary Evans..........|Spartanburg . .|W. C. McGowan .....,.,, (Columb 
jouth ore Dr J. Rock skew v.., Aberdeen... .. Miss L. A, Pardeu 1... Rate Aberdeen, 

messee ....(/L. D. Hill ........ |Sparta ... ee L. Harned, seks seus ee yos| Olarkeville, : we 
vive eh (Paul Waplesss cise ort Worth. Seip ai{Charles'J. Kirk; :... mse mM. , 
seeeeer ee s(amnuel ammaritiat fas JH. M. Stephens,” R. B Salt Laie City. 

; Thurman 

a James §. Kennedy ... James E. Byrne ,.. 

J_Taylor Bilyson da, J, N. Brenaman . 

./John B. Fogarty 

C. L. Shaver 

ones Martin 
o Hopking . 


.|Mangum, a 
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. Republican National and State Committees. xlvii 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL AND STATE COMMITTEES. | ; 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


Appointed by or subsequent to the Republican National Convention at Chicago. Ju une, r9rz.- | 
Chairman .,..CHas. D. Hittrs....Dobbs Ferry, N.Y, { Missouri .....,.T. K. NeidringhausSt. reat) 
Secretary...... Jas. B. Reynolds * . - Washington, D.C, | Montana ..,...1. A. Marlow .., ...Helena. a 
Treasurer ....Geo. R. Sheldon ..New York, Nebraska .-R. B. Howell ......Omaha. 

Alabama, @P2.D; Barker .*.... Mobile. Neyada ......H. B. Maxson......Reno. 
“| WNL ASK alts be os. Wm. 8. Bayliss ..,.Juneau. N. Hampshire F, W. Estabrook ..Nashua. 
Arizona ...... iB H. Cameron .,..Phoenix. New Jersey. ... Franklin Murphy. .Newark. | 
Arkansas......H. L. Remmel ....Little Rock. New Mexico ..Chas. A. Spiess ....Las Vegas, | 
California 2. ..P. A. Stanton. .....Los Angeles, New York ....Wm. Barnes, Jr, , Albany. 
Colorado ...... Sim. Guggenheim. .Denver. North Carolina E. C. Duncan..... - Raleigh, 
Connecticut ..Wm. F. Henney. ..,Hartford. North Dakota Thos. F. Marshall. Oakes. 
Delaware......T, C. du Pont...., Wilmington. Qhio ......,...Sperman Granger . . Zanesville. 
Dist, of Col....Chapin Brown ....Washington. Oklahoma .,..James A. Harris | \Guthrie. 
| Florida, .......Henry$. Chubb. .,.Gainesville. Oregon. ..R. E. Williains ..,.Dallas. 
poorer yooos, Ekenry S; Jackson... Atlanta. Pennsylvania , -Henry G. Wasson . . Pittsburgh, 
Thos. A. Rice. .... Honolulu. Philippines. ...Henry B. McCoy ..Manila. 
. John W. Hart... ...Menan, Porto Rico ....5. Behnewewr.......San Juan. 
+. ROY O.. West ..... Chicago. Rhode Island. .Wm. P. Sheffield | . .Newport. 
Jas. B. Goodrich .,Indianapolis. ; South Carolina Jas. W. Tolbert... .. Greenwood, 
...John ff. Adams. ...Dubuque. South Dakota. .Thos. Thorson . Canton. 
BNE Er UAILEY. ia 50 ee Wichita. Tennessee ... Newell Sanders ... ,Chattanooga, 
Kentucky ....J. W. McCulloch .,Owensboro. MOKAs Te. sia H. F. MacGregor ..Houston, 
| Louisiana ....Victor Loisel ...,..New Orleans, Utah ....Reed Smoot ..,...Provo. | 
Maine ........Frederick Hale....Portland. Vermont .,...,Harle 8, Kinsley ..Rutland. 
Maryland ....Wm. P. Jackson “) [Salisbury. Virginia ...... Alvah H. Martin ..Norfolk. 
Massachusetts W. Murray Crane. . Dalton. Washington ..S,. A. Perkins ......Tacoma. 
: eee: Chas. B. Warren. , Detroit, West Virginia H. D. Hatfield ..,.Charleston, 
Minnesota ....—. P. Hawkins .,..Duluth, Wisconsin ..,.Alfred T, Rogers .,Madison. 
a, B. Mosely ..... Jackson. Wyoming . Geo. E. Pexton ..,.Evanston, 


Mississippi. . 


REPUBLICAN STATE COMMITTEES, 


Srares. 


Alabama . 
“Arizona .. 
Arkansas 


California (7: 


Colorado .. 


Connecticut 
| Delaware...... 


Maryla nd.: 


| Massachusetts Edward A. Thurston , 
|G. M. Dame «4... 


| Michigan, . 
Minnesota. 


Chairmen, 


rs Philip B. Stewart. 
J. Henr 
EKamun 


..G. De F. Kinney . 
.|Joe Kealing ..... 
../Chas. A. fee 
...J. C. Gafford .. 
. |B. T. Franks . 
(C."S. Herbert. . 


.|John B. Henna. : 


SUBJECT TO FREQUENT CHANGES. 


Post-Offices. 


-|Gordovar sass. 


Reet Ganado. . 


“Little Rock. .1 117) 
ete Francisco .... 
geek 3 
M}@anaan 202626. 5.] 
Wilmington ..... 
.|Gainesville........ 
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Roraback. . 
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. {Henry §. Chubb .. ¢ 
|W. H. Ck) ted Rar aE 
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...|/Indianapolis ...... 
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PU WOpeR irs eye dates oy 
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Roi gene hoc a 
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‘|Northport ‘ 
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{| William Husenetter p 


wed Weeer eL. Soe 
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‘ISt. Louis . Ser hehe 


: Ree ar : 


Chels 
|Big Stone Ga) 


ures ... 


Farm... .(E F..D 
RW 


Secretaries. 


Post. Offices. . r 


Vivian . 


.|Thos. 8S. Lewis . 
Joseph BH. Lee .. 
iS. C. Johnson .. 


| William Davis 
.|L, B, Whitney... 
\Guy Glasscock . 


.. Alvis S, Bennett . 


A, C: Carpenter , 
H. H. Hastings. . 
|Benj. M. Haughey . 


ay, Ae jamin PF. Felt. 


1, Alward. 


gs W. O, Clure . 

. ..G. C. Granberry- . 
.|William G. Kitchen . 
6 te Lockey, Jr. . 
se uglas © 2.2. 
... Louis A. ‘Spelisr 
..../\George A. 

soe. 
11. /lJose D. Sena . meee 

....|Lafayette B. Gleason | 

; ++++se +|Greensboro, 


R. G. Do 


Senet. 
lair Reiley .. 


Gilliam Grissom ... 
J, M. Devine. 
G>H. Hamilton "..! 


i...) Charles S. Olson 222127277 
...../Hdward D, Baldwin”... . 


TY. . 
iR. M. Ammstrong (Assi. ) 
.. (John F. Ra 
Andrew G. Nystrom ig ert 


./H. L. Cummi Soe. Nee 
WJ. R. onBee 
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SAE wa pee ees 
Wellsb 
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-/San Francisco. 
| Denver; 
Hartford. . 
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. -| Louisville. 

-| New Orleans. 
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-| Baltimore. 
.| Boston. a 
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.| Minneapolis. } 
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.| St. Louis. 
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.| Manchester. 
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.|Santa Fé. orate 
Delhi, ae: 


...|Minot. 
+» .|Newark. ‘ me. 

.|Guthrie. 7 oe 
.|Dhe Dalles. j 
...| Philadelphia. 
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...|Colaumbia. 
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Sherman. _ 
-|Salt Lake City, 
.|St. Johnsbury, 

{|Roanoke, 
.,|Seattle: 

.|Charleston. 


++ ee ee «| Baraboo, 


der, 


| First Month. 


“JANUARY, 1916. 


Day of 
= Vixed and Movable Feasts and Anniversaries 
| Month Week. ! ; 
1 | Saturday | Rew Wear’s Day. Hmancipation, 1863.) 1 
2 | SUNDAY 2nd &. a.-Christmas. Battle of Murfrees-| 2 | 364 
3 | Monday Princeton, 1777. | boro ended, 1863.| 3 | 363 
4 | Tuesday Sir Isaac Pitman, phonographer, b. 1813. | 4 | 362 
s | Wednesday Stephen Decatur born, 1779. 5 | 36 
6 | Thursday | Epiphany. Twelfth Day. 6 | 360 
7 | Friday Millard Fillmore born, 1800. Springfield} 7 | 359° 
8 | Saturday | Battle of New Orleans, 1815. [1863..}. 8 1358 
9 | SUNDAY Ist S, a, Epipbany. Napoleon II.d.1873.|- 9 | 357. 
to | Monday Penny Postage inaugurated in U.K. Race To | 356 
11 | Tuesday Alexander Hamilton born, 1757. TID|<355 
12 | Wednesday] John 8, Sargent born, 1856. 12 1-354 
13 | Thursday | Assault on Fort Fisher, N.C., 1865. 13 |-353% 
14 | Friday Benedict Arnold born, 1741. 14 | 352 
15 | Saturday | Fort Fisher capitulated, 1865. Thole nas 
16 |. SuNDAY 2nd %. att. Epipbany. Henry W. Halleck! 16 | 350 
17 | Monday Franklin born, 1706. |b, 1815.1 27) 3497 
18 | Tuesday | Daniel Webster born, 1782. 18 | 348 
19 | Wednesday| Gen. R. EH. Leeb. 1807. HE. A. Poe b. 1809.) 19 | 347 
20 | Thursday | Richard Henry Lee born, 1732. 20 | 346 
a1 | Briday Stonewall Jackson born, 1824- 2) 345 
22 | Saturday | Raisin River massacre, 1813. 22 | 344 
23 | SunDAY 3rd S. aft. Epipb. Josiah Quincy b. 1 744-| 23 
24 | Monday Benjamin Lincoln born, 1733. 24° 
25 | Tuesday | Conversion of St. Pawh R. Burns b. r 759: 25 
26 Wainosday Gordon fell at Khartoum, 1885. 26 
27 | Thursday | William IL, German Emperor, b. 1859. | 27 
28 | Friday Peter the Great died, 1725. 28 
x 29 | Saturday | William McKinley born, 1843. 29. 


SuNDAY 
Monday 


James G. Blaine born, age: 


PHASES OF THE aS FOR JANUARY. 


Moon's Phases, 


Srisoanp rst, 


4th $.a. Epipbany. Charles I. beheaded, 30 
_libao. 3r 


Se ond “Month. 


FEBRUARY, I9I6. 


29 Days. 


| Day |Days to | 


: | Friday 


Day of 5 
Fixed and Movable Feasts and Anniversaries. ~ of | End of 
_ Week. Year.! Year. . 
Tuesday David Porter born, 1780; died, 1843. 32° | 334 
ohsciny Purtfication. Candlemas. seme a 
Horace Greeley born, 1811. | 34] 332 
John Marshall born, 1755. Sam. gga 
Sir Hiram 8. Maxim born, 1840. | 36 | 330 
Sth Sunday a. Epiphany. A. Burr b.1756. 37 | 329 
Charles Dickens born, 18r2. 38} 328 
Jeff. Davis elect. Pres. of the Conf., 1861., 39 | 327 
9 | Wednesday, William Henry Harrison born, 1773. | 40 326 
| Thursday | Massachusetts Petition, 1768. Al | 325 
Thomas Alva Edison born, 1847. 2 \.224 
Saturday | Abraham Lincoln born, 1809. 43 | 323 
| 
6th Sun. a, Epiphany. R. Wagner d.1883. 44 | 422 
St. Valentine. b 45 | 327 
: Battleship Maine destroyed, 1898. 1 46 | 320 
Wednesday Lindley Murray, grammarian, died, 1826..-47 | 319 
| Thursday | Heinrich Heine died, 1856. — 48 | 318 
3 | Friday George Peabody born, 1795. | 49.) S27 
| Saturday | Edison phonograph patented, 1878. | 50 |-316 
Septuagesima. David Garrick b. 1716.) 51 | 315 
Secretary John Thurloe (Cromwellian), d.) 52 |_314_ 
George Washington born, 1732. [1668.53 | 313 
John Quiney Adams died, 18,48. cy weeny) 
St. Matthias. Baltimore reached Portes 5° 3rr 
"| Sir Chr..Wren d, 1723. . | Comfort, 1634.' 56 | 310 
Eugene Schuyler born, 1840. . i 54 | 309 
Seragesima, H. W. Longfellow b. 1807.) 58 | 308 
Delaware app. Goy. of Virginia, 1609. }59 | 307 
60 | 306 


Italians defeated, Adowa, Abyssinia, 1896. 


oa 


Pacific. | as 


‘Central. 


Third Month. 


use eos sue 


Day | Days to. is 


Day of : 
RSE BIE y sims on ha Fixed and Movable Feasts and Anniversaries. of | End of 
Mouth) Week, : ar.| Year. 
rl Wednesday| St. David. Augustus St. Gaudens b,j 61° 
2 | Thursday | Independence Day, Texas (1836). |1848| 62 
3.| Friday - Alexander Graham Bell born, 1847. 
| 4 | Saturday | Inauguration Day. 
5 | SUNDAY Quinquagesima. Boston massacre, 1770. 
6 | Monday Philip H. Sheridan born, 1831. 
4» | Tuesday Shrove Tuesday or Mardi Gras. 
8 Wednesday, Ash Wednesday. 
9 |} Thursday | Fight sisleveen Merrimac and “Monston 
1o.| Friday William Huskisson born, 1770. |. 1862. 
ir | Saturday Henry Wheaton died, 1848. 
12 | SUNDAY Quadragesima, First Sunday in Lent. 
13 | Monday Standard Time established, 1884. Fs 
14°| Tuesday Cotton gin patented, 1794. ‘ 
15 | Wednesday| And. Jackson b. 1767. Sir H. Bessemer ai 
16 | Thursday | James Madison born, 1751. |.d. 1898. 290 | 8 
17 | Friday St. Patrick, William Pinckney b. 1764. 289 ie 
18 | Saturday | Grover Cleveland born, 1837. 288 | 
19 | SUNDAY 2nd §.in Lent. W. J. Bryan b. 1860. 289 18 
20 | Monday | Charles W. Eliot born, 1834. 286 | 
21 | Tuesday St. Benedtzct. 285 |. 
22 | Wednesday} Sir A. Vandyck, painter, born, 1599. 4 
23 | Thursday | Schuyler Colfax born, 1823. 3 
24 | Friday Queen Elizabeth died, 1603. ~ 
25 | Saturday | Annunciation. Lay Day. . 
26 | Sunpay 3rd Sunday in Lent. Beethoven d. rea 
27 | Monday Florida discovered by P. de Leon, 1513. 
| 28 | Tuesday Margaret (Peg) Woffington, actress, died, 
29 | Wednesday| John Tyler born, 1790. [1760. 
30 | Thursday | Alaska purchased from Russia, 1867. 
31 | Friday John La Farge born, 1835. 


PHASES OF THE MOON FOR en 


Sraxpan Tine. z 


) Moon's Phases. , _ | Day. 


Pacific. | Mountain, Central, 


New Moon 
First eatin 


Days to 
FE | End of 
Year. | Year. 


Saturday | All Fools’ Day. Bat. of Five Forks, 6s.) 92 | 274 


4th Sun, in Lent, Richmond evacd. 1865.| 93 | 273 
Washington Irving born, 1783. 94 | 272 
W. H. Harrison d, 1841. rE 95 |. 271 
Elihu Yale born, 1649. ae 96 | 270 
Peary reached the North Pole, 1909. 97 | 269 
Battle of Shiloh ended, 1862. 98 | 268 
Mergenthaler Linotype patented, 1890. | 99 | 267 


2 | SuNDAY 
| Monday 
| Tuesday 
| Wednesday 


Sth S. in Lent. Appomattox Court House, |r00 | 266 
Lewis Wallace born, 1827. [1865.|10r | 265 
| Tuesday Charles Reade, novelist, died, 1884. to2z | 264 
| Wednesday Hy. Clayb.1777. Fort Sumter fired on,|103 | 263 
| Thursday | Thomas Jefferson born, 1743. [1861.|104 | 262 
Friday Assassination of Lincoln, 186s. ros | 261 
Titame disaster, 1912; 1513 lives lost. |106 | 260 


Palm Sunday. Baltimore capt. Kent Is.,|107 | 259 
J. Pierpont Morgan born, 1837. [1647.|108 | 258 
San Francisco earthquake, 1906. 10g | 257 
Battles of Lexington and Concord, 1775./110 | 256 | 
Siege of Boston begun, 1775. III | 255 a 
Good Friday. War dec. with Spain, 1898.|112 | 254~ 
The plow first nsed in Tes 1628. 113 | 253 
Easter Sunday, St t. Grae since 114 | 252 

Daniel Defoe died, 1731. [b. 1564. |115 | 251 

St. Mark. - |r16 | 250 

Johnston surrendered to Sherman, 1865. |117 | 249 

U.S. Grant born, 1822. R.W.EHmersonji18 | 248 |. 
James Monroe born, F788. 2% “fd. 1882119 | 249 4° 
Oliver Ellsworth born, 1745. i260}: 246°- ee 


1st §. a, Easter. Washington itiaug 17809. 121 | 245 
PHASES OF THE MOON FOR APRIL... 


Sranparp Truc, 


Pacific. Mountain. Central. | 


~ s, - Ge KS: 
Fifth Month. -- MAY, I9I6. -- 8 Days. 
Day of Day | Days to 
Fixed and Movable Feasts and Anniversaries, of | End of 
Month Week. Year.| Year. 
r | Monday SS.Philip & James. B. of Manila Bay,’98.Jr22 | 244 >| 
2 | Tuesday C.P.R. commenced, 1881. 123 | 243 44 
3 | Wednesday] Jamaica discovered, 1494. “> |I24rt 242 19 
4 | Thursday | Battle of Chancellorsville ended, 1863. ~j125 | 241 | _ 
5 | Friday Battle of the Wilderness begun, 1864. {126 | 240 | 
6 | Saturday _ | King Edward VII. died, 1910. 127] 239 48 
7 | SUNDAY 2nd %, a, Easter. Com. Peary born, 1856./128 | 238 | 7 
8 | Monday Treaty on the-Alabama claims, 1871.. _|129 | 237 |" 
9 | Tuesday Gustave Flaubert, French writer, d. 1880.|130 | 236 | 
to | Wednesday} Ticonderoga, 1775. John Sherman born; |131 | 235 
rt | Thursday | English captured Jamaica, 1655. [1823. |132 | 234 
12 | Friday Bat. of Spottsylvania Court House, 1864.|/133 | 233 | 
13 | Saturday | Jamestown settled, 1607. 134 | 232-15 
14 | SUNDAY 3rd S. a, Easter. Lewis & Clark ex.1804./135 | 229 | 
15 | Monday . | Maximilian of Mexico abdicated, 1867. |136 | 228 
16 | Tuesday William H. Seward born, 1801. 137 | 227 
17 | Wednesday| King Alphonso of Spain born, 1886. 138 | 226 | 
18 | Thursday | Hawthorned.1864. CzarofRussiab.1868.|139 | 225 
19 | Friday Johns Hopkins born, 1794. T40 | 224 |. 
20 | Saturday | Lafayette died, 1834, r4r | 223 | 
21 | SUNDAY 4tb S. a, Easter. ReverdyJohnsonb.1796.|142 | 231 | 
22 | Monday Sir A. Conan Doyle born, 1850. 143 | 230° 
23 | Tuesday Bulwer Lytton, novelist, died, 1872. 144 | 222 [| 
24 | Wednesday} Baltimore & Ohio R.R. opened, 1830. |x45 | 221 | 
25 | Thursday | R. W. Emerson born, 1803. ~~ 146 | 220 | 
26 | Friday End of the Civil War, 1865. 147 | 219 |} 
27 | Saturday | Charles Francis Adams born, 1835. 148 | 218 
| 28 | Sunpay ‘Rogation Sunday. William Pitt b. 1759./149 | 217 | 


Be 29 | Monday impress of Ireland disaster, 1914. 
pt 30 | Tuesday Decoration Day . 
| 31 | Wednesday; Johnstown, Pa., floods, 1889. . 


150 | 276 |}. 
®lror | 215 
T52\| 214 } 


- PHASES OF THE MOON FOR MAY. 


. Sranpanp Time, 
Moon’s Phases, 


Pacific. | Mountain | Central. | -Hastern, | 


New Moon 
First Quarter 


Last Quarter 
New Moon 


JUNE, 1916. 30 Days. 
Day |Days to” | 


3 Fixed and Movable Feasts and Anniversaries. of | End of 
+ Week, Year.| Year. 


SS “Thursday Ascension Day. Chesapeake vy. Shannon,|153 | 213 
“Friday - Philip Kearny born, 1815. [1813.\154 | 212 
| Saturday | Corpus Christ. King George V. b. 1865./155 | 211 


~ SunDAY Sunday atter Ascension, 156 | 210 | 
Monday Battle of Sandusky, Ohio, 1782. 157 | 209. | 
‘Tuesday Memphis fell, 1862. 158 | 208 
Wednesday|. Lord Delaware died, 1618. - rg °} 207 | 
Thursday | Andrew Jackson died, 1845. [1647.|160 | 206 

Friday Lord Baltimore, Gov. of Maryland, d.jr61 | 205 

Saturday | Delaware arrived in James River, 1610. |162 | 204. 


Wibit Sunday. Pentecost. St. Barnabas.|163 | 203 
U.S. forces sailed for Santiago, Cuba,’98./164 | 202 | 
First Canadian Parliament met, 1841. [165 | Zor | 
Flag Day. Stars and Stripes adopted, 1777: 166 | 200 | 
Magna Carta signed,1215. J.K.Polk d.’49./167 | 199 | 
Battle of Camden, S. C., 1780. 168 | 198 
Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775. me 169 | 197 | 


Sunpayv 


Alabama destroyed by Kearsarge, 1864. |171 | 195 
Accession of Queen Victoria, 1837. 172 | 194 
U.S. Army arrived in Cuba, 1898. {173 | 193 | 
Nicolo Machiavelli died, 1527. 174 | 192 
W. Penn’s treaty with the Indians, 1683./175 | 191 

St. John Baptist. Midsummer Day. 176 | 190 


—— 


| 

: 

eeO omer ve Soo 5) se ee | 
| Trinity S. War with Gt. Brit. dec. 1812,|170' 196 | 


Ist Sunday after Trinity, 177 | 189 
Francisco Pizarro died, 1541. 178 | 188 
Harriet Martineau, authoress, died, 1876./179 | 187 
Fort Moultrie, 8.C.,1776. J. Madison d.,{180 | 186 | 
St. Peter.. Henry Clay died, 1852. | 1836. T8x- |: 18h. ee 
Sore . E. Oglethorpe died, 1785. 182 | 184m 


PHASES: oF THE MOON. FOR JUNE. 


- SranparRD Tae, 


; MBs : : Late le ees aes rane ae 
Seventh Month. ' JULY, 1916. "ST Days. | 
Day of _ Day | Days to |) 
Se Fixed and Movable Feasts and Anniversaries. of | End of 
Month Week. Year, | Year, 
t | Saturday | Battle of Gettysburg begun, 1863. © |183 | 183 7” 
X 2 | SUNDAY 2nd S. a, Trin, Pres. Garfield shot, 1881./184 | 182 |— 
3 | Monday Cervera’s fleet destroyed off Santiago,185 | 181 | 
pa! 4 | Tuesday INDEPENDENCE Day. _ | 1898.1186 | 180 | 
5 | Wednesday] Chippewa, 1814. Cecil J. Rhodes b.,1853./187 | 179 | 
6 | Thursday | PaulJones born,1747. Ticonderoga, 1758.|188 | 178 | 
, | Friday Annexation of Hawaii, 1898. 189 | 177, 2 
8 | Saturday | Adam Smith, economic writer, d. 1790. |1g0 | 176 | 
g | SunDAY 3rd §. aft. Trin. Lord Delaware b.1577./t9r | 175 {- 
1o | Monday Capt. Marryat, novelist, b. 1792. 192.| 174.14 
tr | Tuesday J. Q. Adams born, 1767. “1293 4° 393 14 
id 12 | Wednesday] Orangemen’s Day. Thoreau born, 1817./194 | 172 | 
13 | Thursday | Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 195 | 171 
14 | Friday Destruction of the Bastille, 1789. 196 | 170 
15 | Saturday | St. Swithun. Battle of Stony Point, 1779.1197 | 169 
16 | Sunpay | | 4th Sun. a. Trin, Santiago surrendered,|198 | 168 
17 | Monday Elbridge Gerry born, 1744. [1898.\199 | 167 | 
18,| Tuesday Jane Austen, novelist, died, 1817. 200 | 166 
19 | Wednesday; Sam. Colt b. 1814. Robt. J. Walker b.j201 | 165 | 
20 | Thursday | First Battle of Atlanta, 1864. | 801./202 | 164 |- 
21 | Friday Battle of Bull Run, 1861. [ Quebec, 1629.|203 | 163 
22 | Saturday | St. Mary Magdalene. Eng. flag hoisted ati2zoq~| 162 | 
23 | SUNDAY 5th S. a. Trinity. U.S. Grant died, 1885205 | 161 | 
24 | Monday | Martin van Buren died, 1862. =~ 206 | 160 | 
Pe |. 25 | Tuesday St. James. Lundy’s Lane, 1814. 207 | 159 | 
«| 26 | Wednesday, Geo, Clinton b. 1739. Louisburg, 1758.|208 | 158 | 
27 | Thursday: | Atlantic cable completed, 1866. 209 | 2594" 
28 | Friday The Alabama sailed from the Mersey,|210 | 156 | 
29 | Saturday | Treaty with Japan signed, 1858. |1862.J211 | 155 | 
_-| 30 | Sunpay 6th Sun, aft. Trinity, W. Penn d. 1718.)212 | 154 | 
31 | Monday Andrew Johnson died, 1875. 213 | 153 | 
PHASES OF THE MOON FOR JULY. 1h ; 


- ? 


Sranparp Tre. 


ie ~ Moon's Phases. | | Day 


Alaskan. Pacific, | Mountain.}| Central. 


Bei : : 3 H. OM. 
.D First Quarter .........). 8 ao85 
Full Moon ........ ie “7 40 
BS 
BB 


Eighth Month 


~ AUGUST, 1916. 


Bis Euan 
31-Days. 


| Day of » y Day |Days to | 
“| - - Fixed and Movable Feasts and Anniversaries. ._ | Of | Endof | 
= Week. | Year. | Year. 
| «1 | Tuesday R, H. Dana born, 1815. 214-|\ 182 
2 | Wednesday) F'. Marion Crawford born, 1854. 215 | 15% 
- 3 | Thursday | Columbus sailed from Palos, 1492, 216 | 150 
4 | Friday Victoria Nyanza discovered, 1858. 217 | 14941 
5 | Saturday | Newfoundland became English, 1583. 21 8 | r48— | 
_ 6 | Sunpay 7th S.a, Trin. Transfiguration. Oriskany, |219 | 147 
-7+ Monday | Joseph Rodman Drakeb. 1795. [1776.|220 | 146 
8 | Tuesday Canovas del Castillio, assassinated, 1897.'221 | 145 | 
9 | Wednesday, Conclusion of the Ashburton Treaty, 1842.'222 | 144 | 
to | Thursday | St. Lawrence. Edmund Randolph b. 1753. la23 N 143 
ar | Friday Fulton’s Clermont steamed up Hudson, |224 | 142 | 
12 | Saturday | George Stephenson died, 1848. | e257 Tans 
13 | SUNDAY Sth S. a. Trinity. Manila surrend. 1898. '226 | 140 
14 | Monday Relief of Peking by the Allies, 1900. 224 | 139 4 
15 | Tuesday | Asswmption B.V.M. 228 | 138 | 
16 | Wednesday, Battle of Bennington, Vt., 1777. 229 |) 137 | 
17 | Thursday. | Frederick the Great died, 1786. 230.| 1304 
18 | Friday Emperor of Austria born, 1830. Baril 135.4 
19 | Saturday Constitution and Guerriére; 1812. 222) \erae 
20 | SUNDAY 9th S. a, Trinity. Benj. Harrison b. 1833.'233 | 133 | 
21 | Monday Ben. Thompson, Count Rumford, d. 1814./234 | 132 4 
| 22| Tuesday | Lord Salisbury died, 1903. 235 | Ear 
_ | 23 | Wednesday! State of Tennessee formed, 1784. 236 | 130 
| 24 | Thursday | Si.Bartholomew. Battle of Bladensburg,'237 | 129 
25 | Friday Francis Bret Harte born, 1839. |. 181 4.238 |-128 
26 | Saturday | J. P. Palm shot by Napoleon, 1806. 239 | 127; 
27 | Sunpay 10th Sunday after Trinity, 240 | 126 . 
28 Monday | St. Augustine. Battle of Manassas, 1862.'241 | 125 | 
| 29 | Tuesday Brigham Young died, 1877 242) 124 
30 | Wednesday, Massacre at Fort Mimms, 1813. 243° bag 
a! ae Battle of J epesborey. 18 Sot 244 | 122 


‘PHASES OF THE MOON FOR AUGUST. 


~ Moon’s Phases. 
“ ee 


Sranparp Tove. 


ific. | Mountain. 


Central. 


ph Oo 
f "eee mies 
: Ninth Month. 
Day of 
Month, Week. 
I | Friday 
2 | Saturday 
2 3.| SUNDAY 
Ei Ae _4.+-Monday 
5 | Tuesday 
6 | Wednesday 
- 47 | Thursday 
8 | Friday 
9 | Saturday 
Io | SUNDAY 
11 | Monday 
12 | Tuesday -* 
| 13 | Wednesday 
14.| Thursday 
15 | Friday 
16 | Saturday 
17 | SUNDAY 
18 | Monday 
19 | Tuesday 
20 | Wednesday 
‘21 | Thursday 
22 | Friday 
23 | Saturday 
24 | SuNDAY 
25 | Monday 
26 | Tuesday 
_ | 27 | Wednesday 
ee | (28: Thursday 
: 29 | Friday 
“Saturday 


Ree 1916. 


* 


PHASES OF THE MOON FOR ‘SEPTEMBER. 


_ SranpaRD- Tine. 


; eee ates 


| Day | Days to 
Fixed and Movable Feasts and Anniversaries. of | End of 
Year. | Year. 
John Bunyan died, 1688. 24521 sooner 
Henry George born, 1339. 246 | 120 
lth §.-aft. Trin. Peace s. Gt, Britain,247 | 119 
French Republic declared, 1870. [1783.'248 | 118 
Congress of Philadelphia, 1774. 249 | I1¥ 
The Mayflower sailed from England,1620.\250 | 116 
Howell Cobb born, 1815. 2515) Tr 
Battle of Lake George, 175 5- 252 | 114 
Admiral Broke, of the Shannon, b. 1776.\253 | 113 
12th . att. Tvin.. Perry's victory, 1813.J254 | 112 
Brandywine,1777. MeDonough’s-vict.’14:'255 | 111 
Old Defenders’ Day. 256 | IIo 
Battle of Chapultepec, 1847. 257 | 109 
William McKinley died, 1901. 258 | 108 
William H. Taft born, 1857. 259 | 107 
Samuel Adams born, 1722. 260 | 106 
13th §. a, Trin. Battle of Antietam, 1862:)261 | ros 
(Juebec capitulated to the English, 1759./262 | 104 
Washington’s Farewell, 1796. 263 | 103 
Battle of Chickamauga ended, 1863. 264 | 102 
St. Matthew. Sir Walter Scott d. 1832. \265 | ror 
Michael Faraday, scientist, born, 1791. |266 | 100 
Major André captured, 1780. 267 | 99 | 
14th S. a, Trin. Black Fridayin N.Y.’69.|268 | 98 
Balboa discovered the Pacific, 1513. 269 | 97 
F. Wayland died, 1865. 270 | 96 
Raphael Semmes (Alabama), born, 1809./271 | 95 
Naval battle on Lake Ontario, 1813. 272 | 94 
St. Michael and All Angels. Newmarket 295 |. ogi. 
| George Wasebeld died, 7G | 1864. 2745 gas 


RUA 


ae 


BO SEE PE NE ee Oe ep are eS SIN A SE So: ee ee 


enth Month. | OCTOBER, 1916: 31 Days. 


Fixed and Movable Feasts and Anniversaries. 


Sunpay 15th &. a. Trinity. Rufus Choate b. 1799. 


aie 


ay 275° | 92 

| 2 | Monday Major André hanged, 1780. [d. 1867. 276 | 90 
"| 3) Tuesday | Elias Howe, inventor of sewing machine, 277 | 89 | 

-| 4 | Wednesday; Germantown, 1777. R. B, Hayes b. 1822.! 278 | 88 

| 5 | Thursday | Chester Alan Arthur born, 1830. 27q | 87 

| 6) Friday German Immigrants arrived in Pennsyl- 280 | 86 
hae & ‘Saturday | Edgar A. Poe-died, 1849. [vania, 1683.) 281 | 85 | 


: 8 | Sunpay 16th S.a, Trin. Great Fire Chicago, 1871.) 282 | 84 
-| 9 | Monday Yale College Charter granted, r7o1. 283 | 83 
| ro | Tuesday B. West born, 1738. 284 | 82 
~} tr | Wednesday| Naval battle on Lake Champlain, 1770. | 285 | 81 
| 12 | Thursday | Columbus discovered America, 1492. 286 | 80 
“| 13 | Friday Battle of Queenstown, Canada, 1812. 287 | 79 
aes Saturday | Maisonneux founded Montreal, 1641. 288 | 78 
“| 15 | Sunpay 17tb S. a, Trin. Gregorian Cal. int. r5$2.| 289 | 77 


Monday N. Webster b. 1758. Harper’s Ferry,1859.| 290 | 76.) » 

Tuesday Saratoga, 1777. ZOE) 7 See 

Wednesday| St. Luke. 292-1 YA 

| Thursday | Declar. of Rights and Libertios, 17 Ob Mpe2O3 4° 9a 

| 20° | Friday Boundary Treaty with Gr. Britain, 1818. | 294 | 72> 
Saturday | Battle of Trafalgar, 1805. 265) bates 


SunDAY 18th $. a. Trin. Hdict of Nantes revoked,| 296 | 70 
Monday Adlai E. Stevenson born, 1835.  |1685.| 297 | 69 is 
Tuesday Dan. Webster died, 1852. 298 | 68 
Wednesday, Battle of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 186 53: 299 | 67 
Thursday | Erie Canal completed, T8285 84 300 |/66. | 
7. | Friday , Theodore Roosevelt born, 1858. 300 | 65. | 

| Saturday | SS. Simon and Jude. White Plains, 1776 302 | 64 | 


‘Sunpay _| 19th Sunday atter Trinity. “Hallowe'en. 303 | 63 
Monday J. Adams b, 173s. Adm. Cochrane d.1860.} 304 | 62 
ee _ | Harl of Rosse, astronomer, died, 1867. | 305 | 61 


13 * 


RES PHASES OF THE MOON FOR OCTOBER. 


-  Sranparp Time. 


Da 
“ Alas kan. 


_ Moon's via ae 


“i i f TInter- 
Pacific. Mountain. Centraj. | Hastern. Colonia s 


| Rteventh Month’ "NOVEMBER, 1916. 


24 | Friday Battle above the Clouds, a ee 
25 | Saturday | THanxservine Day. ie 


Cee Fixed and Movable Feasts and Anniversaries. Tey oo at a Y 
| sfonth: Week, ear ora 

I VWeeducoany All Saints. Stamp Act effective, 1765. | 306 | 60 | 
2 | Thursday | All Souls. Elect. Day. J. K. Polk b. 1795.1 307 | 59 
3.| Friday ~- | American Army disbanded, 1783. 308 | 58 F 
4 | Saturday Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdi died, 1847. 309+ 57 f 
5 | SuNDAY 20tb Sa. Trin. Gunpdr. Plot,Hing.,1604.|.310 | 56 : 
6 | Monday George Gordon Meade died, 1872. sleet oom 
7 | Tuesday Battle of Tippecanoe, 1811. 312 | 54° See 
8 | Wednesday| Mason’ & Shdell taken from Trent, 1861. 313 | 53 | % 
9 | Thursday | Great fire of Boston, 1872. 254} 52 ae 

‘to | Friday Martin Luther born, 1483. 315 i So ' 

11 | Saturday | Martenmas. Mayflower Compact, 1620.| 316 | 50 

12 | SUNDAY 21st Sa. Trin, Hlizabeth Cady Stanton} 317 | 49 

13 | Monday Edwin Beoth born, 1833. | born, 1815-| 318 | 48 4 

14 |. Tuesday Samuel Seabury, first Amer. Bishop,1794.| 319 | 47 | ~ 

15 | Wednesday| Domesday Book compiled, 1086. 46-4 

16 | Thursday | Battle of Fort Washington, 1776. 

17 | Friday Chester Alan Arthur died, 1886. _ 

18 | Saturday | Sir W. Siemens, electrician, died, 1883. 

“19 SUNDAY 22nd %. a, Trin, James Abram Garfield} 324 

.20 | Monday Sir Wilfrid Laurier born, 1841. [b. 1831. 

21 | Tuesday Henry Purcell, musician, died, 1695. 

| 22 | Wednesday| R. C. La Salle, French explorer, b. ae ee 
23 | Thursday | Franklin Pierce born, 1804. 


26 | SunDAY 23rd S. a. Trin. Oliver Walcott b. 1726.) 331 fe ee 
27.| Monday Eayest day that Advent Sue can fall.| 332 |.34 |. 
28 | Tuesday W. Irving died, 1859. 
29 | Wednesday Battle ‘of Knoxville, Tennessee, 1863. _ | 334: 
| Thursday | St. Andrew. Samuel L. Clemens b. rae F36e, 


PHASES OF THE MOON FOR NOVEMBER. 


Sranparp Time. 


. | Mountain.| Central. 


tetera 


eas 


Days 
Day of |to End 
| Year. of 
Year. 


Fixed and Movable Feasts and Anniversaries, _ 


: Friday Queen Alexandra born, 1844. [1859.} 336 | 30 
Saturday | Bat. of Austerlitz, 1805. J.Brown hanged, 337 | 29 


28 
27 
26 
25 
“24 
23 
22 : 


Sunpay | 1st, in Hdvent. R. L. Stevenson d. 1894.) 338 
Monday Alexander Dumas, pére, died, 1870. | 339 
Tuesday M. van Buren born, 1782. 340 
Wednesday| St. Nicolas. Anthony Trollope d. 1882.| 341 
Thursday | Marshal Ney shot, 1815. 342 
Friday Immaculate Conception, Eli Y; hitney b.| 343 

Saturday | John Milton born, 1608. | 1865.| 344 


SUNDAY 2nd $. in Hovent. Ty. of Peace with Spain,| 345 
‘Monday John Gay, poet, died, 1732. 1898.) 346 
| Tuesday Robert Browning died, 1889. 347 
-| Wednesday] Battle of Fredericksburg, 1862. 348 
Thursday | George Washington died, 1799. 349 

15 | Hriday | Izaak Walton died, 1683. Sept aes 350 
; | Saturday | Boston Tea Party,1773. New York fire,| 351 


SUNDAY 31d &. in Hodvent. J. G. Whittier b. 1807.) 352 
Monday 13th Amendm’t abolished Slavery, 1862) 353 
19 | Tuesday Capt. J. Smith sailed for Virginia, 1606. | 354 
20 | Wednesday; Washington, D.C., founded, 1790. 355 
i | Thursday | St. Thomas. Pilgrims landed at Plymouth) 356 
2 | Briday | J. K. Oglethorpe b. 1696. | Rock, 1620.| 357 
: ‘Saturday | Washington resigned his commiss. 1783. 


‘Suxpay | 4th Sun. im Advent. Thackeray d. 1863.1 359 | <7 
| Monday Christmas Day. William I. crown’d,1066.| 360 


| Tuesday St. Stephen, 361 
Wednesday} St. John the Evangelist. [1856.| 362 
Thursday | Holy Innocents. . Woodrow Wilson b.| 363. 
Priday Andrew Johnson born, 1808. [1865.} 36. 


. | Saturday | Gadsden Purchase, 1853. R. Kipling b. 


Ist Sunday atter Christmas. St. Silvester. 366 
HASES OF THE MOON FOR DECEMBER. 
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Explanation and Use of the Tables of Sun’s Southing, Rising, 
and Setting and Moon’s Rising and Setting. 


These tables give the local times of the Sun 
and Moon's rising and setting at intervals of 3° 
for seven parallels of latitude from 48° N. fo 
o° N. hese comprise practically the whole of 
as United States and the more southern pro- 
vinces of Canada, ‘The afternoon times are 
printed in thick type, 


Long. " 5 
City. Tat, N, Pornec: Bhapdens 
on? ni, 
PALTV; ING Ke neseussasuas 4239|/—- 5 Eastern 
Alleghany, Pa. .:....0. | + 20 |Hastern 
Amherst, Mase. .....:..., 4a 22 | — xo |Hastern 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ......| 42 17 | — 2g |Centrat 
Annapolis, Ma, 4........| 38 89 | + 6 Eastern 
Astoria, OTe. ee. vo| 46 xx] + xg Pacific » 
Austin, Texas ....,. 30 15 | + 3x Central 
Baltimore, Ma, «. 39 x8 | + 6 |Hastern 
Baton Rouge, La. 30 27| + 4 |Central 
Bermuda ....sccevee ' 32 19 | + xg |Intercol. 
airmingham, Ala. ......] 33 30 | — x3 |Central 
Bismarck, N. Dak......| 46 48 | + 43 |Central 
Boston, Masa. sesseececsce 42 2x | — x6 |Hastern 
Buffalo, N.Y. cree] gz 38 | + 16 |Hastorn 
Burlington, Iowa ......! go 4B] + 5 |Central 
AITO, ble wvcssricivussete 36.58 | — 3 Central 
Cambridgo, Mass. ......! 42 23 | — xg |Hastern 
Rage Oe, Mass. 42 2)\ — 20 |Hastern 
C, Hatteras, N.C 35x85 | + 2 Wastern 
} 36 55 | + 4 |Hastorn 
38 56 o |Bastern 
—~ 24 |Mountain 
+ 20 |Kastern 
Tntercol, 
Central 
Central 
Central 
teledits Central 
HRastern 
Columbia, S.C,..... Bastern 
Columbus, Ohio .. ; Central 
Davenport, Towa 4... Central 
| Dayton, Ohid .,......044- Gentral 
DON Ver," COl, av isecistenses o (Mountain 
Des Moines, Towa 4i 35 x4 |Central 
Detroit, MICH. seve) 42 20 28 |Central 
Dubuque, Towa «.....| 4a 30 3 \Central 
Duluth, Minwy, v.00] 46 48 9 |Central 
Brie, Penn. ijiseieves| 4a 9 “39 |Central 
Esquimalt, B.C. s.-.....) 48 26 14 |Pacific 
Tvansvillo, Ind. ...,.....| 37 58 xo |Central 
Father Point, Que.......| 48 32 26 |Hastern 
Fernandina, Mla, 10 40 34 |Central 
Fort Gibson, Cher. N. 49 ax |Contral 
Port Smith, Ark..,.... 2 x8 |Central 
fort Wayne, In Fy Central 


Central 
Central 
Central 
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Explanation and Use of 


Sun and Moon: Tab 


108. 


<= 


The time of the Sun’s southing or transit given | 


is strictly for the central meridian of go° W. 
Longitude, but serves practically for the whole 
of the States. ‘The zone times of transit for the 
principal cities are found by applying the Longi- 
cue corrections contained in the subjoined 
able, 


Long. 

City. Zat. N,| Corres. | Stapdand 
i eos mn. 
Jackson, Migs..s......0+++ 3a 18] + x \Central 
Jacksonville, Fla. .....- 30 20 | — 33 |Contral 
Janesville, Wis. ...++.+.- 42 42 | — 4 |Central 
Jefferson Gity, Mo. 38 30 | + 9 [Central 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... 39 5 | + 18 |Contral 
Keokuk, Lowa «5.0.00 + 6 |Central 
Key. West, Hla. ......... — 33 |Contral 
La Crosse, Wis. .+...... + ~5 |Central 
Lawrance, Kan, ....--.. + 2x |Central 
Lexington, Ky. : "3 | — 22 |Central 
Lincoln, Neb. sss: + 27 |Central 
Little Rock, Ark, ..| 34 48 | + 9 Central 
Louisville, Ky. .. .| 38 15 | ~— x8 |Central 
Lynchburg, Va. ........| 37 25 | + xz |Hastern 
Madison, Wis. ............ 43 4 | — 2 |Central 
Memphis, Tenu. ......---| 35 9 o |Central 
Milwaukee, Wis:.........| 43 2 | — 8 |Central 
Minneapolis, Minn.....| 44 58 | + x3 Central 
Mobile, Ala. ws... 30 42 | — 8 \Central 
Montgomery, Ala. .| 32 24 | + 15 |Central 
Montreal, Que. | 45 30} — 6 |Bastern 
Nashville, ‘enn, .| 36 9 | — x3 |Contral 
New Haven, Cou .| 4x x8 | — 8 |Eastern 
New Orleans, La. ..,..) 29 58 o |Contral 
Newport News, Va. ...| 36 59 | + 6 |Hastern 
New York, N.Y.......6) 40 45 | — 4 |Bastern 
Norfolk, Vaiwescecveseeess | 36 50) + 8 |Eastern 
Northfield, Minn. .....- 44 28°| + x3 |Central 
Ogden, Utah... 41 13 | + 28 |Mountain 
Ogdensburg, N.Y, ...... 44 42 | + 2 \Bastern 
Omaha, Neb. wee! 4x x5 | + 24 |Central 
Ottawa, Ont. sree. .| 48 24] + 3 |Bastern 
Pensacola, Fla. ...:.....| 30 2x | — xx |\Central 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1... + x |Bastern 
Pittsburg, Penn,......... + 20 \Hastern 
Portland, Me. ....- — x9 |Hastern 
Princeton, N.J. .. = x {Eastern 
Providence, R.1. — 14 |Hastern 
Quebec, Que. .. — x5 |Bastern: 
Quincy, Il, ..... 6 |Central 
Raleigh, N.C. .. Eastern 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N. 


Rock Island, Lil 
San Diego, Cal. 
Sandy Hook, NJ. . 
rancisco, Cal 
,N. 
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: Long. 
» City. Lat. N.| Correc- | Standard 
= mae tion, eo 
4. a OnNe m. 
St. Paul, Minn, ......... 44 86 |-+ x2 |Central 
Superior City, Wis. ...| 46 44| + 8 |Central 
| Syracuse, N.Y..........0-/ 43 4) 5 |Hastern 
Toledo, Ohio.. 4x 40 | — 26 |Central 
} Toronto, Ont. 43 40 | + x8 |Eastern 
Trenton, NJ... .| 40 x3 | — 2 |Eastern 
MEUICLOR MOM < lewsrsyanics po ee 43 7| + «x |Hastern 
Vancouver, B.C. .........) 49 x8 } + x2 |Pacific 


Jos eee | 

These corrections also serve to find the zone 
times for the Sun or Moon’s rising and setting. 
For these it is essential to select, by aid of the 
latitude values, the parallel of latitude nearest 
that of the city for which the times are required. 
For example, to find the times of sunrise and 
sunset at New Orleans on x7 January, On 
reference to the table, New Orleans is given as 

t. 29° 58’ N., so the parallel of Lat. 30° Nis 
chosen in the J anuary calendar page. The local 
times for x7 January are 6h. 58m. for the rising 
and sh. 22m. for/the setting. For New Orleans 
there is no correction to be applied for longitude, 
80 these times are also central zone times. The 
time of the moon setting is sk. om. morning, 
which likewise requires no correction for longi- 
tude. If the times for New York were required, 
the times under Lat. 42° N. should be selected, 
as the latitude of New York in the table is given 


Explanation and Use of Tide Tables. 


% as Lat. 40° 45’ N., and Lat. 4z° N. is the. nearest 
a allel given in the calendar page. The times 
_ | here given are 7h. 27. and 4h. 53m., to which 
| maust be applied —4im. to give eastern zone times 
_ | of sunrise and sunset, The times thus found 
| will be generally within a few minutes of the 
_ | actnal times, and near enough for practical 
er ‘purposes, but should greater accuracy be desired 


} allowance can be made for the difference in 
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rX , 
2 ist. John, NB. 
eymou' 
| Black Rock, N.S. .. 
» | Spicer’s Cove, N.S. 
‘ ekvi e, N.B, edavs oils 
tone Isd., N.B, 
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City, Lat. No} Cones-} Standard 
tion, Time. 
Oo 4 m, 
Washington, D.C. ......) 38 55| + 6 
West Point, N.Y. -}4z 23) — ¢ 
Wheeling W., Va. . 4o 5| + 23 
Williamstown, Mass. 4242; —-— 9 
Wilmington, Del. +3945) + 2 
Wilmington, N.C. -| 3415] + xe 
Winnipeg, Mani..........| 4g 50 | + 28 
Yanktown, 8. Dak.......) 42 54 | + 20 }Central 


latitude between that of the city selected and 
the nearest latitude column for which the times 
are given in the calendar. For the Moon there 
is a further small correction of about 2m. for 
each hour of longitude, so that for cities in the 
eastern zone the time should be 2m. earlier than 
the times given, and those in the Pacific zone 4m. 
later. In the case of the Moon the time of rising 
and setting only is given, or the phase which } 
occurs between sunset and sunrise, 


Tide Tables. 


The tide tables and the table ef corrections for 
other ports have heen compiled from the official 
tables issued by the U.S. Coast Survey and the 
Canadian Tidal Survey Office. In the calendar 
pages the tinies of high water. fer both morning 
and afternoon are given for eleven chief ports. 
The times for other places can be obtained in the 
usual way by aid of the following table of correc- 
tions. For example, to find the-times of high 
water at Portsmouth, N.H., on 13 Nebruary, in 
the table we find Portsmouth, N.H., is referred 
to Portland, and the tinie correction +2xm, For 
Portland, on 13 February, the times given are 
6h. x6m. and 7h. 32m., consequently for Ports- 
mouth the times are 7h, 7m. and gh, gxm, 


‘a 
Time Reference 


Port. ‘ort, 


SacnEEEEEnEEEEeni 
Mt. Desert Narrows, Me. 


— © 29 | Boston 
Southwest Hr., Me. ..... | — © 4x ep 
Bass Harbour, Me. ...... — © 37 ss 
Oceanville, Me. ..... o 38 


Bangor, Me....... 
Gloucester, Mass, 
Salem, Mass. ..... 
Nahant, Mass. 
Boston Light, Mass. 
Plymouth, Mass, .,....... 
Wellfleet, C, Cod., Mass. 
Provincetown, Mass, ”... 
Block Id., Rhode Id. 
Stonington, Conn... 
New London, Conn. ...... 
Norwich, Conn. .......4..+ 
Middletoun, Conn. os 
Hartford, Conn, .t...... 
Duck Island, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Stamford, Conn. 
City Island, N 
College Point, 
Flushing, N.Y. 
Port Cove, Astoria, 
Blackwells Id, Lt., 1 
ING Ye 
a7th St., N.Y. 
—— 


f 
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Time 0 
Corree- Presence 
tion, 4 
h. m. . 
Brooklyn Bridge, N.¥....| + o 56 |Sandy Hook 
East rroth St., N.Y. City| + 2 47 Fe 
| High Bridge, N.Y........:.| + 2 57 = 
King’s Bridge, N.Y. ......| + 1 32 3 
Willetts Point, Long Id.| + 3 3 ef 
| GlenorMosquite C.,L.Id.| + 3 3x es 
Oyster Bay, Long Isd, ...| + 3 28 os 
Northport, Har., L. Id....| + 3 27 ne 
Truman Beach, L. Id: ,..3 + 2 49 54 
| Sag Harbour, L. Id. ...... + 2 49 | es 
| Montauk Pt. Lt., E. Id. | + 0 37 re 
} Bellport Gt. S. Bay,L.Id.| + 3 17 $3 
Fire Id. Inlet, L. Id....... -—o 18 as 
B.Rockaway Inlet, L.Id. oo oe 
{oney Island, Long Id... o 0 sg 
Tottenville, Staten Isd.:.| + 0 rz es 
Ossining N,V. j.ccésdovree, + 2 26 ra 
Albany, NY. ase cv esecteaee +10 30 Bs 
Elizabethport, NJ, ......| + © 59 eS 
Long Branch, N.J. so... -— 04 33 
Atlantio City, NJ. ...... — 0 22 a 
; Cape May City, N.J....... + 0 19 1g 
| Grays Ferry Br., Pa....... + 5 41 4 
Philadelphia, Pa. , + 5 59 Fe, 
Prenton, Nids rccsscscereees + 857 
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Eclipses, 1916 (fastern Standard Time). 

In the year z9x6 there will be three eclipses of 
the Sun and two of the Moon. 

I, A partial eclipse of the Moon on 20 Jan., 
visible generally throughout the United States. 
The beginning occurs at 2 s55™ a.m,, and the 
eclipse ends at 4 24™ a.m, 

II. A total eclipse of the Sun on 3 Feb., visible 
in the United States as a partial eclipse. At 
Washington the eclipse begins about x04 12™ a.m. 
and ends about of 28™ p.m. 


Comets. 


In addition to the planets, there are other 
interesting objects belonging to the solar system, 
called comets. Some of these revolve in ellip- 
tical orbits, and their periodic times range from 
3% years to more than xoo,o0o years. Others 
‘move in parabolic courses and do not repeat their 
visits to the Sun. 

Comets revolving around the Sun in compara- 
tively limited periods are not numerous, but 
our knowledge of them is constantly becomin 
comprehensive and accurate, The ‘gian 
planet ’ has an abundant family of comets more 
-or Jess under his sway, the outer part of their 
orbits lying near his path and in a position to be 
considerably influenced by his strong attractive 
‘| power. These small periodical comets revolve 
{around the Sun in periods from 3% to 9 years, 
and deserve special notice, as their orbits are 
well known and predictions of their re-appear- 
ances can be accurately made, 
| The majority of these short-period comets ex- 
, tend their fiights to a little distance outside the 


| orbit of Jupiter, and approach the Sun to about 
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7A Re 


|| Petersburg, Va. . 
|, Richmond, Va. cess 


|, Cape Hatteras, UNAaee 
| Cape Lookout, N.C 


Time 

| Port. ‘Corree- een 
| : tion, 
—|——_—— 
|| Rehoboth, Del. ...... acon + 0 30 Sandy Hook 
\| Ocean City, Md.,......0...) + @ 10 he ‘ 
|| Cape Charles, Va.......--.| — © 40 (Old Pt, Comt't 
|| Crisfield, MG. ....ecceerrn| 2 is 
|| Cambridge, Md......c..04 - 9 |Baltimore 
|| Oxford Tred AvonR,,Md. 34 ‘3 
|| Point Lookout Lt., Md. | 16, Old Pt. Comf’t 
|| Alexandra, Va. sess rx |Baltimore 
|| Washington, D.C, ......5 24 | a 
|| Yorktown, Va. . 27 Old Pt. Comf't 
|| Newport News . zo | 

3 

4 

Br 


ro ‘Charleston a 


2 
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| Beaufort, N.C. .... 8 Fe 7a) 
|| Wilmington, N.C.......... io ays ae 
'| Bannerman’s Br., N.C... 40 rs 
\) Whitehall, N.C.......e00e 58 ¥ | 
'| Georgetown, 5.C. 1z A J 
|| Blutt Point, 8:C......00..... x6 aT “a 
| Port Royal, 8.C.. 34 > 
Beaufort, “Koln aeeornae 47 
IZ 
58 


Savannah Entr., 
/ 


Wassaw Sound, 8.C. etch 


| 
| 


Ill. A partial eclipse of the Moon on x4-15 July, t 
yisible genérally in the United States. The 
eclipse begins at rob x9™ p.m., and ends af 
zz37a,m. = 


IV. An annular eclipse of the Sun on 29 July, 
invisible throughout the United States, but 
visible throughout the East Indies and Australia, 

V. A partial eclipse of the Sun on 24 Dee, 
invisible throughout the United States, an 
visible only in high southern latitudes of the 
Indian Ocean. 


comet has not returned during the last 60 years. 
and its material seems to have been distribu 

into a stream of November shooting stars, Bror- 

gen's comet is another missing member of the 
Jovian sey of comets, and may have been dis- 
persed in the same manner as Beila’s. The 
materials of which these presumably lost bodies 

were composed no doubt still exist and pursue }' 
their orbital revolutions in regular periods, but 

itis doubtful whether they willever be viewed} — 
again under the same aspectasformerly. During; 
the years from 1880 to 1896 no less than 16 new 
comets of short period were discovered. ‘The | 
following are the approximate dates when mem- | — 
bers of the Jovian group may be expected to} 
reach perihelion :— ‘ Se Ss 


Expected -Perfodin Name of Comet and 
Return. Years, Year of Discovery, 


rors. March . 
J 


1916, 
M 


May has 
TUNE 5..-45--+ 
TUNG cavedsees nny 
iacobini 
Barn 


1917. January 
é larch 


Hasore 15 ime at Noon. 


Me ¥ Epoch Point. | Name of Sh 
, NO] upocnh, ‘ont. ame of Shower. 
Meteors. RA, Dec} 


“Another class of objects which belong to the 


but which represent one and the same class of 


March 1—4 . 166+ 4 |r Leonids. 
objects, the distinction being-only one of size. 


March s3—24 ...| 161-+58 (8 Ursids. 


‘Solar system are the meteoric streams, giving January 2—4 ... a30-+ 53 Quadrantids. 
rise to occasional showers of meteors, falling January 2g—29 | 131+32a + Cancrids j 
stars, or fire-balls, as they are differ ently called, February zo 263+36 |p Herculids. 


They are visible in varying number on every April 12—24...... 208—xo ja Virginids. 


0 ON ON AW NH 


‘| night of the year, and are sometimes so-abun- April 20—22......| 271+33 |Lyrids. : 
| dant as to ue impressive showers, There May 1—6 .......-. 338— 2 ly Aquarids. { - 

were brilliant. and plentiful displays of the May, June, we 253-21 |a Scorpiids. } 

oyember Meteors, called Leonids, in the years} zo {May 18—26 ... 246+29 |Coronids. 


7 , 1833, 1866, 1867, 1868, and less striking | rx |June—Aug. ...... 
ibitions of the same objects in xrgox and x903. | 1a |June—Sept....... Bs i 
tt is not to be expected, however, that this| 13 (Tuly 8—13. 316+3z ¢ Cygnids. \ 
‘particular system of falling stars will again | x4 |July 15—28 . 304—12 ja Capricornids, 
Show itself prominently until the years 1933 9 rs |July—Aug. ..... 280+57 |) Draconids. 
“x937. The meteors return numerously every 33% | 16 Jwy 4a—Aug.4...| 47+43 |a-B Perseids. ; 
years, but it ap pests that just before their Pisce 17 July 28—3o ...... 339-11 |6 Aquarids. 

‘visit the planet Jupiter disturbed their orbit so} 18 |August xro—z2...!__ 45+57 |Perseids. 

much that the main collection of meteors was| x9 j;August s—x6 ...| 292+53 |« Cygnids. 

| enabled to avoid encountering the Earth, and the | 20 |August 1s—25...|. z9x+60 /o Draconids. 


312+6x 5 Cephe 
3e3+24 |n Sagitt 


| observed showers were more scanty than usual. |2x |August 16......... 280+44 ja Lyrids. 
But some of the meteors are visible every year at 
the middle of November. This meteoric system | 23 |August 2g......... xo6+52 [Lyncids. 


appears to be identical with, and its material! 24 |Sept. 27........... 75+15 'o Orionids, 
‘actually derived from, a periodical comet, which 
was discovered by ‘Uempel in December, 1865. 
-|In the present year very few of these Leonid 
| meteors are expected in our skies, but observers 
should maintain an attentive watch for them 
at the.important time, ‘the maximum date 
is usually the morning. of ‘November x5 or 16, 
| but it varies a little owing to leap year. When- 
| ever any conspicuous meteors are seen, whether 
during arich shower or on an ordinary night, 
their paths amongst the stars should be carefully 
and accurately recorded. The same advice ap- 
ee to occasional fireballs, which often shine 
pte ddenly and startle spectators by lighting up 
: e heavens very vividly for one or two: seconds. 
| Observers should always remember that mere 
descriptions of the brilliancy or general-situation 
of these phenomena are practically useless for 
‘scientific purposes. The following is a table 
| of the radiant points of some of the more 
rominent meteoric streams visible during the 
Car 19x06 i-— 


2s |October 11—24 .| 40+20 |e Arictids, 
26 |October 17—24 .| 92+35  /Orionids. 
27 !October 23 xoo+13 |£ Geminids. ' 
25 | NOY, 5 )> ecvasensecss 61+35 |« Perseids. i 
29 [Nov. 13—15 «.....| rg0+23 |Leonids. i 
30 |Noy, r4—25 . 64+22 |e Taurids. t 
2g+43 |Andromedids. | 
3a |Nov. 30—Dec. 9] 162+58 (8 Ursids. | 
33 \Dec. r—14....50605 108+33 |Geminids, 

34 |Dec, 2r—as ......| 166+33 [€ Ursids. 


! 
2a j|Aug. 2x—Sep.21| 62437 |e Perseids. | 
| 
| 
j 


| 
} 
THE PERSEIDS. I 

This is the most regular and long-continued 
display of the whole year. It visibly commences i 
early in July; and ends in the fourth week of ; 
August, The radiant shows a motion to the | 
E.N,E., and its positions on eight nights are — | 
Aug. = ; 
MTs i 
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TWELVE O'CLOCK NOON NEW YORK MEAN (EASTERN) TIME. 
AS COMPARED WITH THE CLOCK IN THE FOLLOWING PLACES, Gs 


H. M, } 
ec Babe Prague 


q aM B. Mt. 
elaide PRGGET vogend XOUA.M, \Constantinoplé.. . 6 52 P, ont Madd nie 
Ss § 16 p.M.|Dublin .. 


45 A. a Edinburg! 


7 BPM. |Lisbon yo ceive. 419 P.M.|Pétrograd ........ 6 a 
210 49 P.M! London’ Bag. vese 4 50 Pat. Philadelphia ,..,..27 eee peut) t 
6 x0 p.M.|M Sy bictcaniaO. 0g Pity -|Pert Moreshy Rees ., Vienna... 


zr 6AM. 
x” time includes: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Norfolk, 
ie i puttalo. Pittsburgh, Cleyeland, Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, Toronto, etc. 


Rat,” which is one hour slower than Eastern time, includes: Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Panl, 
Kansas Ce Om Sees Bai wees Detroit, New Men: Memphis, Savannah, Reece > 
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42 READY REFERENCE CALENDAR FOR 200 YEARS. | | 
For ascertaining Any Day of the Week for any given timé within Two Hundred \ 
Years from the introduction of the New Style, 1752,¢ to 1952 inclusive. — 


; gis| ele 
COMMON YEARS, 2753 TO xo5r. pega ag 


1761 |1767 |17~8 l17s9 |1795 
1801 |1807 |1818 |1829 |1835 |1846 


eS 


1857 |1863/1874|1885)1891} 4} 7 | 713} 5 
1903 |1914)1925)193111942 * 


1762 1773 |1779 |1790 
1802 |1813 |1819 |1830 |1841 |1847 |1858 |1869)1875/1886)1S97/ 5 | 1} 1) 4)6) 2 
1909 |1915)1926)1937|1943 ; 


1757 (1763 {1774 |1785 [1791 
1803 l1g14 [1825 [1831 |1842 [1853 [1859 |1g7ol1gs|1ss7lises! 6 | 21215/713 
1910 |1921]1927|1938|1949 


1754 |1765 |1771 |1782 |1793 |1799 
1805 {1811 |1822 |1833 |1839 |1850 |1861 |1867/1878)1889}1895) 2} 5 | 5 : 


w 
a 


1901 |1907 _|1918)1929/1935}1946 


1755 |1766 |1777 |1783 |1794 |1800 
1806 |1S17 |1823 |1884 |1845 |1851 }1862_|1873/1879)1890) .. 
1902 |1913 |1919}1930)1941/1947 


|1758 |1769 {1775 |1786 |1797 
1809 /i815 |1926 |1837 |1843 |1854 |1865 |1871|1882\1893|1890| 7 | 3 | 8] 6} 1 4 
1905 {1911 |1922/1933]1939|1950 f 


i753 |1759 |1770 |1782 \17e7 |1798 

1810 |1821 |1827 |1838 {1849 |1855 |1866 |1877|1883}1894/1900| 1} 414)7})2165 

1966 |1917/1923)1934)1945 
1951 


LEAP YEARS, 1756 TO x1952. +. 129 


1764 | 1792 | 1804 | 1832 | 1860 | 1888 | .. | x28 
! 


x768 | 1796 | 1808} 1836 


1864 | 1892 | x904 | rQ32 


1772 a4 181z | x84o | 1868 | 1896 | 1908 | 1936 


1776"; as 1816 | 2844 | 1872 | .. |} xox2 | rgo40 


1780 o 820 | 1848 | 2876 
1824 | 1852 


1828 | 1856 


1760} 1788 


AD eat 

any day of the week, || Monday 1 ~ oar 
first look in the table || Tuesday 2|Wed Ie Saturday ieee 
for the year required, || Wednesd. 3 p 


and under the months || Thursday*4 oni ay 
i are figures which refer | ee ae ¥ 5| Monday a ait Se snares Sars 
ee to the corresponding || § Wednesd. ~ 7\Saturday 7 | 
figures at the head of ednesd. 8|Th Fri 8 Saturday 8|Sunday 1 
the columns of days Mon 


3 Thursday 10 
below. For Example: || thursday i|Priday > 11| 


—To know on what day || Friday ~ 19 
of the week J oe =< press 8 
in the year 1776, in the 
table of years look for || monasy, ila" 
_ | 2776(a Leap Year), and || Wednesd.17 
ra ppegie line, ere grameday “ 
July, -is fig. x, whic Ri, 
directs to col. x, in| Simday” 21M axle Mivareday at eridagy 
| which it will be seen |} Monday. 22/Tuesda: dnesd. riday - 92\Saturday 3 
‘ ee say 4 fell on Eo ee Biot eee ursday 23| Frid 23 Saturday 23|Sunday 93 
ursday, 


ee ; 
iy 26) Su: : 
, 27 Monday 27)"Bu day 


41752 same as 1772 from nen 
t 2 as aa 


‘1 to Sept. 2. From] 8 28 
29|We 
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JEWISH CALENDAR. (4.3. 5675 and part of 4.4. $676.) 


A.M. 5675, A.D. 1915. : A.M. 8675, A.D. 1915. 
| 'Tishri x Sept. 9 Rosh Hasanhah (New Year). | Nisan 2x April " 24 Festival of Passover, 7th day. 
Nyy 4 ay, 82 Fast of Guedaliah. Yiar x May 4 New Moon. vo 
Beet FO: 5 18 Yom ue (Day of Atone- | Sivan x June 2 New Moon. 


ment). P (ater 7 Festival of Weeks. 
st ieee 23 Feast of Tabernacles, Tamuz x July ~ 2 New Moon. - 
ee BTA 55 zg Hosana Rabah. ey eee 18 Fast. Taking of Jerusalem. | 
y> 22 5, go east of the 8th day. Ab x 5, 32 New Moon. i 
g » 23 Oct, x Rejoicing of the Law. Sey: g Aug. 8Fast. . Destruction of. the 
*| Hesyanz . ,, 9 New Moon. : Temple, { 
Kislev x Noy. 8 New Moon, Elul x 5, ~ 30 New Moon. H 


25 Dec. 2 Dedication of the Temple, A.M. 5677. 


peg ey 8 New Moon. Tishri_ x Sept. 28 Rosh Hashanah (New Year). | 
Sac 17 Fast, Siege of Jerusalem. 3 4 Oct. x Fast of Guedaliah. 
‘i A.D. 1916. pS IOI yy 7 Yom Kippur (Day of Atone- 
| Sebat x Jan, 6 New Moon. ment), 
“Adar x Feb. 5 New Moon. WeEaesS takes x2 Feast of Tabernacles, 
| Veadarz Mar. 6 New Moon. » 2% 4, x8 Hosana Rabah. E 
ROSS S Tae 16 Fast of Esther, ee rae + Aaa i9 Feast of the 8th Day. 
ESTA 55 xg Purim. (ets ray zo Rejoicing of the Law. j : 
a 1 ara zo Shusan. Hesvanzr ,, 28 New Mooh. i 
Nisan «x April - 4 New Moon. Kisley 1 Noy. 26 New Moon. 
IS 55 x8 Festival of Passover, 25 Dec. 20 Dedication of the Temple. 


ek: 55 19 ee .- ‘and day. Tebet x a5 26 New Moen, 
|. Nowr.—All Jewish Sabbaths and Festivals commence the previous Evening at Sunset. 


“MUHAMMADAN CALENDAR, (1334rd Year of Hejira, A.D, 1913-1976.) 
Year of Hejira. Year of Hejira, | Year of Hejira. 


: % 6. 

Pa eanace A.D. 1925. 1334. ADesoIGr a 1334 A.D. 1916. 
Muharram ......... November 9! Jomada I............. March Dulkaada ............ August. 30 
USaphar .............. December ° 9| Jomada IL. er aks : Dulheggia.........+ September 2g | 

; ; Rajab eaicatene . May 4 1335. 
a A.D, 1916, | Shaaban ..» June 3/ Muharram ......5 w October © 28 
 PRabiat. ........,.. January  7/ Ramadan .,. Saco Uy: z|Saphar .... ..» November 27 
| Rabia UL ............ February. 6(Shawall ............ August x|Rabia I..,............. December 28} | 


OLD STYLE CALENDAR, x936. 
| (Used in Russia and the other Orthodox States.) 


\ 
ROMAN, OR JULIAN, CALENDAR, | = 


Onn Srvix. Certary Horny Days. New Srrrr. In the Roman (Julian) Calendar the months rs 
| Jan. x CUCWNCISION ....,.002sereereeee.. TAD. 14} Corresponded exactly with our own, excepting vt 
NS ST) eophany (Hpiphany) .....« that down to the time of the great Emperor 
Feb. Hr} IPAPUILE se... AS Augustus, the fifth and sixth months of the year 
33 «Carnival Sunday ......... —which, with the Romans, began with March— | - 
27 First Sunday in Lent were called Quintilis and Sextilis; afterwards} 
- 9 Forty Martyrs ....... they were named in honour of the emperors 
25 Annuneiationof Theotokos Julius and Augustus. 5 
3 Palin Sunday. In reckoning the days of each month three Sy 


8 Great Frida fixed points were takeh, and any particular day 
-was said to be so many days: before the next 
coming fixed day, These three points were (1) |. 
the Kalends, by which name the first of each: 
month was known ; (2) the Mones, which fell on 
the seventh day of the month in March, May, 
July, and October, and on the fifth day in each of | — 
the other months; and the Ides, which always | 
fell eight days after the Nones, e 
__¥or example, the xst of January was the) — 
Kalends of January (Kalendis Januariis), the | 
31 December was the day before the Kalends | — 
of January’ (pridie Kalendas Janwarias); but 
30 Dec. was the third day hefore the Kalends of | — 
January (ante diem tertium Kalendas Janwarias), | 
in this case both xz Jan. and 3x Dec. being 
included in the reckoning. And-so on back to: 
14 Dec., which was the nineteenth day befo: 
: ‘the January Kalends (ante diem wndevicesimum 
4} Kal. Jan.), 13 Dec. being Idibus Decembribus, 
9| the Ides of December. . In leap year, both} 
| 24 Feb. and 25 Feb. were known as the sixth 
the. March Kale’ 
| respectiy ir 
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FOR THE YEARS 1500--2000. 


we = 


A TABLE OF EASTER DAYS AND SUNDAY LET 


Previous to r752 the above dates are computed 
from the Old Style. 
heavier type are leap-years. 
September 2, but A from September 14 to Dec- 


Dates here printed 


1752 had E Dup to 


in 


ember 3x, the intermediate. days being dropped 
for the change of Style: Its Easter tas the last 
in Old Style. 
| * Old Style. : 7 New Style. 


THE ENGLISH MILE COMPARED WITH OTHER EUROPEAN MEASURES. 


Inglish Geog. 
Kilometer . 


Russian. 


ee ae 


| 1500—1599 1600—1699 | 1700—1799 | 1800—1899 | 1990—2000, 
d Mar. os'i578 
e ,,  231505-16. 
ee) ee * 
Beep BBG 4B Foss. seavenss- 11627-38-49 «4.5. ieee 
A. ,,  2611559-70-81-92 ......|1654-65-76 ......| ir 28 
b Mar; 27|1502-13-24-97 ......|1608-87-92 ...... f vves{1910-21-82 cc... Mar. 27 
Cy 28/1529-35-40 ...0....-.-/1619-24-30.....44/1703-14-25 ....|1869-75-80 «.....|1937-48 .. le 2s 
d,, 29/1551-62....... 1635-46-57»... 1719-30-41-52* 1807-12-91 ...... 1959-64-70 ......1d 4, 29 
@ 4) 80'1567-78-89.......++-+41651-62-73-84 ...|1746-55-66-77 |1823-34 ........... 1902-75-86-97 ...'e ,, 30 
f 5, 31|1510-21-82-83-04 ...|1605-16-78-89 ....|1700-71-82-93 |1839-50-61-72....|1907-18-29-91...f ,, BL 
g April 1/1526-37-48 .. {T621+B2!.saness- 1741216 wae 1804-66-77-88 ...|1923-34-45-56 ie April 1 
A,  91553-64... (1843-48 .......0+0/1727-38-52+...(1809-20-93-99 .../1961-72 .....20.... \A ene 
b ,, _311575-80-86.. |1659-70-81 1743-63-68-74 | .11904-83-88-94...b 4, 3 
coy,  4{1507-18-91............|1602-13-75-86-97|1708-79-90 .... ;.|1915-20-26-99...lc 4, 4 
d ,, -5/1523-34-45-5 1607-18-29-40 .,.|1702-13-24-95 1931-42-53 ...... fle ya 

A 

e April 6/1539-50-61-72....... 1634-45-56..,....|1729-35-40-60 ee as OE April 6 
£,,-7|1504-77-88' 1607-72, «++ -snass}1761-65-76 ....|1929-33-44 ..,.../1901-12-85-96...18 4,7 
gf 45  8|1509-15-20-99 ...... 1604-10-83-94 ...|1705-87-92-98 |1849-55-60....... ie 4 8 
Avni; -GIDBILA2. 1255 .1615-26-87-99 ...{1710-21-82 ,..|1871-82 «.....0.. Ae 
b _;,_ 10/1547-58-69,...2......|1631-42-53-64...|1726-37-48-b7 |1803-14-87-98 .. oe) 
co April 11/1501-12-63-74-85-96 1658-69-80 ...... 1762-73-84 ....'1819-30-41-52',..{1909-71-82-93 ...'e April 11 
dy, 19)0506-17-28...........| 1601-12-91-96...|1789 ..|1846-57-68 ...... 1903-14-25:36-98d  ,, 12 
Oe 5, 13}1538-44.0.0.55 1623-28, . 2.000411 707-18: s...0.<+/1800-73-79-84 .,.|1041-52 ....-0.. EF ee ac: 
f 4, 14/1555-60-66. /1639-50-61........(1723-84-45-54. |1805-11-16-95 ...|1963-68-74.......\f ,, 14 
Se 5 W6HB71-82-03. <id.siease /1655-66-77-88 ...|1750-59-70-81 1827-38 «.....:-.1|1900-06-79-90....'8 “5, 16 
A. April 16/1503-14-25-36-87-98 1609-20-82-93 ,..|1704-75-86-97 |1843-54-65-76 .../1911-22-33-95 vl Be April 16 
PS; V711530-41-82 wes 1625:36 oai.e.s2{1 710-20 vo... 1808-70-81-92 ...|1997-38-49-60...'b  ,, 17 
6 > 4, > UBIIBS7-6B:c.. sessecs cerns 1647-52 v...seseee{L731-42-56 ....|1802-13-24-97 ...|1954-65-76....... le Sernle 
d 4, 19)1500-79-84-90....... 1668-74-85: ...... 1747-67-72-78 |1829-35-40........ 1908-81-87-92...d ,,, 19 
@ 5, 201511-22-95............/1607-17-79-90 ...|L701-12-83-94 |1851-62......... ,-+1919-24-30. 2... le oye 20 
£ April 21/1627-38-49.......0.... 1622-33-44 0.0... 1717-28.......5 1867-78-89 .:....|1935-48-57......2'£ April 21 
gE 5, 22{1565-76 .|1660 .. .. (1789-53-64 ..../1810-21-32 ......11962-73-84.,....3. gee 
A ,, 23/1508 Seen, 1848. 1905-16-2000 ae ae 
bf 24/1519. a 4 a 1859/. ae jp, ede 
Coe 5s Besar h PARE tre ieee 943-,.. ap Fe 
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CoMETS, and large nebule such as those in 
Orion and Andromeda, require very low powers 
and extensive fields of view, so that the whole 
of the objects may be viewed, and their light 
sufficiently concentrated to display the fainter 
portions. To examine critically the structure 
of a comet’s nucleus or details of form in a 
nebula, powers of ry0 or zoo may be used. The 
i cluster in Hercules (Messier 13) is splendidly 
- | resolved with roo on 4 ro-in. reflector. 
~ | The spdts on the Sun are to be very distinctly 
seen in a small telescope, care being taken to 
protect the eye with deeply-tinted glass. Large 
spots or clusters of spots are sometimes visible 
to the naked eye. A 3-in. refractor, powers 
from 60 to roo, reveals the solar markings in 
detail and under many varieties of form and 
grouping. The craters, mountains, clefts; and 
‘ridges of the Moofi are ‘satisfactorily seen in 
‘general outline with 50 and 75, though, for 
minute formations, powers of 300.and 400 are 
cee on @ ro or x2 in. glass. ‘Solar and 

nar eclipses are best visible under low powers, 
with fields sufficiently ample to include a picture 
of the whole phenomenon. 

The phases of Mercury may be discerned with 
rgo Or 275, but the air must be steady and the 
Bb ieat not very near the horizon ; those of Venus 
are plain with quite a low power. Whenever 
practicable these planets should be examined 
“ in daylight, for definition is often agreeably 
 |sharp at such times. Mars and Jupiter, too, 

} Should be observed in very strong twilight. t 
The chief spots on Mars, such as the Syrtis 

ee and Acidalium Mare, may be distinguished 

with 90 on a 2-in. refractor, but powers of 300 

and 350 and an 8-in. refractor or ro-in. reflector 

J ave desirable to exhibit the outlines of the 
fainter, narrower markings, many of which are 
delicate streaks and spots requiring very:sharp 

‘| images as well as.ample magnification. 

Jupiter's equatorial belts are perceptible ina 
rl4-in. telescope, power 4o, but.for studying their 

_ | Variable appearances and taking transit-times 
of the bright and dark spots zoo and z2so are 
requisite on a much larger instrument. ~The 
writer has successfully employed 1540 with 
a x214-in, reflector on Jupiter, but’ found no 


Telescopic Powers Suitable for Observing Celestial Objects: 


advantage over powers Of 200 to 440. The four 
bright satellites are visible in an opera-glass. 
Dark transits of Satellites II. and IV. and their 
shadows may be observed with a 3-in. refractor 
and powers of 120 to 150. 

Saturn and Mars usually appear well defined 
under higher powersthan Jupiter. The division 
in Saturn’s ring and his principal dark belt are 
to be readily glimpsed, when the globe is 
sufficiently inclined, with a 2%-in. glass, 
power xrzo. But magnffiers of z50 to 350, and 
greater aperture, are essential to reach the 
delicate features of the planet, such as the spots 
which appeared in his northern hemisphere 
in x903.. Titan is visible in any small telescope, 
and Iapetus is sometimes an easy object, but 
Tethys, Rhea, and Dione are much more difficult. 

In planetary work the observer will ultimately 
find it an advantage to accustom himself to one 
and the same power. If on special occasions 
or for particular purposes really high maguifiers 
are employed, they should be single lenses, as 
they possess a decided advantage in tight and 
definition at the ceutre of the field. 

For planetary observations generally, a tele- 
scope of less than 6 inches aperture is not 
really effective for reliable and comprehensive 
work, nor can powers under zoo be expected to 
deal satisfactorily with the markings on Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. When the air is very steady 
large telescopes and fairly high magnifying 
powers may be used to the best advantage. 

Occultations of stars by the Moon are generally to 
be-well observed witha 3-in. glass, power so to. 75. 

For double stars the eye-piece required will 
depend in a great measure upon the character 
of the object. For very close pairs, high powers, 
such as 300 Or 400, and even more, are sometimes 
desirable, but in cases where the components are 
distant and the magnitudes differ considerably, 
as Vega, Polaris, or Rigel, then a moderate power, 
such aS zoo or 150, will give excellent results. 
For showing variable stars a good field-glass is 
to berecommended. For groups of starsa comet 
eye-piece, power 2s or 30 and field about 14°, will 
be best. The latter would also be weH adapted 
for comet-seeking, and for general views of large 
comets, nebul, and parts of the Milky Way. 


“CHRONOLOGICAL TERMS EXPLAINED. 


| Golden Number, so-called from its importance 
in calculating the date of Easter, is the number 
‘. oy year-in a lunar cycle of nineteen years. 
{It Contains (approximately) 235 lunations, in 
| which period the Moon returns to the same 
}apparent position withregard to the Sun, so 
that new and full Moons occur at the same dates 
‘in the corresponding year of each cycle. 
Easter Day is the first Sunday after the 
Paschal Full Moon (i.e.; the full Moon which 
happens upon; or next after, March ax; if that 
f Baan occurs On a Sunday, Kaster Day is the 
Sunday after). 


ict.—The age of the Moon at the commence- 
of the year, thus indicating the difference 
the solar and the lunar eycles,. Rhy 
Cycle.—A period of twenty-eight years, 
corresponding year of which the days of 
ek recur on the same days of the month. 


‘the Balance ; 1, Scorpio, the Scorpion ; ~ Sagit- 


Roman; Indiction.—A. period of fifteen years, 
instituted by the Emperor Constantine in A.D. | 
313 for fiscal purposes. 

he Dominical Letter is one of the first seven 
letters of the alphabet, A-~G, which are used in 
succession to denote the Sundays (Lord’s Day) in 
a particular year. If the first day of the year is 
a Sunday the letter is A; if the second, B; the 
third, C; and so on. Leap year requires two 
letters, the first. for Jan, x1-Feb. 29, the secon 


from March 1-Dec, 31... : 


: SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC,: 
—— Aries, the Ram; 8 Taurus, the Bull; | 
Tl Gemini, the Twius:, % Cancer, the Crab; 
2 Leo; the Lion ; %Y Virgo, the Virgin ; 2 Libra; 


torius, Ahe Archer; Vy Capricornus, the Goat ; | 
ad Aquiiriits the Water-Bearer ; 3€ Pisces, the 
‘ishes. 1 ; ae 1 
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THE WEATHER. 


Tv was from observation of the sky and the 
varylng appearance of the clouds, their color 
and formation, that the ancient meteorologist 
formed prognostications as to the weather con- 
ditions likely to prevail at short periods in 
advance, We was able also to draw more or 
less cortain inferences from the behavior of 
birds and bensts—all, in some measure, sensitive 
to coming changes {n the weather, ‘As an In- 
stance, 16 may be observed that soa birds, as 
stormy weather comos on, fly inland in search 
of food ; wild-fowl leave the marshy ground for 
higher localities; swallows and vooks fly low 
before and during bad weather; frogs are Un- 
usually noisy before rain; sheep huddle togethor 
near bushes and trees, and in hill countries come 
down to the plains at the approach of bad 
weathor, 


With the discovery of the Barometer in 1643, 
the first step towards a clearer knowledge of the 
great aerial ocean by which we are surrounded, 
and at the bottom of which we live, was made, 
By the movements of the barometric column we 
learn the weight or pressure of the air, and can 
infer trom these the condition of our aerial 
ocean, whether it be in a sbate of calm or 
storm. 


The invention of the Thermometer, shortly 
afterwards, gave the means of determining tts 
temperature, The Hydrometer,* for showing 
the amount of moisture it contained, and the 
Anemometer, for giving the direction and force 
of the wind, are also instruments of great 
importance to the metoorologist. The indica. 
tions of these instvuments, combined with the 
careful observation of atmospheric appearances, 
interpreted by the results of former observations, 
will enable the individual observer generally to 
predict the kind of weather that may be expected 
n his immediate locality for a day or sometimes 
longer in advance. 


The principal rules in use for forecasting the 
weather may be briotly stated as follows t-— 

A. visting barometer usually fovetolls less wind 
or rain, and @ falling barometer more wind or 
rain, or both; a high barometer, fine weather, 
and a low one the contrary, 


If the baromoter has beon about its ordinary 
height at, the sca level, and is steady or rising, 
while the thermometer falls and the air becomes 
drier, north-westerly, northerly, or north-easterly 
wind, or loss wind, may be expected; and, on 
the contrary, if a fall takes place with rising 
thermometer and increasing dampness, wind and 
rain may be looked for from tho south-oast, 
gouth, ov south-west; a fall of the barometer, 
with low thermometer, fortells snow, 

With the barometer be/ow its ordinary height 
arise foretells loss wind, or change in the direc- 
tion towards tho north, or leas wet; but when 
the bavometer has been low, the first rising 
| a vally precedes strong wind or heavy squalls 
‘from the north-weat, north, or north-east, and 
continued rising foretells improving woathor, 
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If the barometer falls and warmth continues, 
the wind will probably back, and more southerly 
or south-westerly winds will follow. 


Ton northern Jatitudes the heaviest northerly 
gales occur after the barometer first rises from 
a vory low point, Avapid rise gonorally indicates 
unsettled weather ; slow rise or steadiness, with 
little moisture in the atmosphere, fair weather. 
A rote and considerable sall signifies stormy 
woather and vain, The barometer generally falls 
with a southerly and rises with anortherly wind ; ! 
though sometines the contrary happens, an 4 
then the southerly wind ig dry and the weather 
fine, ov the northerly wind wet and violent, | 
L 
_ 


When the barometer sinks considerably, high 
wind and rain or snow will follow; wind from 
the northward, if the thermometer is low for the 
season ; from the southward, if high. 


Whenagale sets in from the east or south-east 
and wind veers by the south, the barometer will 
continue falling till the wind becomes south-west, : 
when, aftor a lull, the gale will be renewed. 


The north-east wind tends to rvcaise the baro- | 
metor most, and the south-west to lower ib moat, 
Instances of (ine weather often hap yen with a 
low barometer, and aro generally followed by a |’ 
duration of wind or rain, or both, : 
Predictions tounded solely on the indications 
of the barometer and thermometer may be made 
with more cortainty if combined with careful 
observation of the appearance of the sky, and. 
the atmospheric effects poculiay to the particular ; 
locality. 
A rony ey at sunset, whether clouded or clear, I 
7 | 


a grey sky in the morning, a low dawn (that is, 
whon the flrat signs of the dawn appear on the ). 
horizon), all indloate falr weather, A red sky in 
the morning indicates bad weather, or much | 
wind; and a high dawn (or when the first signs 
of the dawn are seon above a hank of clouds) | 
prosages wind. 

From the clouds we may dvaw tho following 
conclusions }=Solt-looking and delicate clouda, | — 
foretell fine weather, with moderate breezes ; ; 
hard-edged clouds, wind ; rolled or ragged clouds, | 
strong wind, A bright yollow sky at sunset alao 
prosages wind, and a pale yellow sky wet. 

Dew and tog both Indicate fne weather, while 
remarkable clearnoss of the atmosphere near the 
horizon (causing distant objects to appear vory 
distinct and nearer than usual) is one of the 
most characteristic signa of coming wet, 


LANGUAGHS OF THE WORLD, 


OF the 1,623,000,000 Inhabitants of the globe | — 
About 600,000,000 speak the principal Muropean 
tongues, which are divided approximately as | 
LOllOWS i= c : 
Language, ' 

MUG GUDIN, decessbassaivtnnelrsi Os Ooee 
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Abyssinian.—The Ethiopians have a chrono- 
| logical system which starts from the first day of 
the reign of the Roman Emperor Diocletian and 
proceeds in cycles of 532 years, commencing at 
xr again upon the completion of each cycle. 
Their first year began on zgth August, A.D. 

Armenian. — The Armenians marked their 
‘secession from the Greek Church by adopting it as 
their-epoch. This corresponds to gth July, 
552 A.D. 
| Assyrian or Babylonian.—tIn the eighth century 
B.o, the Babylonians commenced a chronology 
with the era of the founder of their Empire. 
+ Their epoch corresponds to zoth February,747B.0. 

Biblicat.—The Christians of Western Treroue 
made many calculations concerning the date of 
the Creation of the World, based upon the 
genealogical tablesin the Old Testament. Inthe 
seventeenth century James Ussher, Archbishop of 
Armagh, Ireland adopted the system,and Ussiier’s 
| Notation was thenceforward printed in marginal 
notes to the English Bible. Ussher’s Notation 
placed the Creation of the World in 4004 B.0. 
' Chiriese:—In the second century before Christ 
the Chinese adopted as a chronological method 
the year of the reign, but in x93 they adopted 
the ordinary Christian calendar of the U.S. and 
Western Europe. The Chinese are said to 
possess written records which carry their history 
| back to 2357 B.0. ‘ 

' Ohristian.—The Christian year was first adopted 
in Ttaly in the sixth and-was accepted by England 
inthe eighth century. The years are distinguished 

by cardinal numbers before or after the Incarna- 
-{tion, the period being denoted by the letters 
B.0, (Before Christ) or, more rarely,.A.0. (Ante 
Christwm) and A.D. (Annus Domint).. The eorre- 
lative dates of the epoch are the 4th year of the 
x94th Olympiad, the fsard year from the Founda- 
tion of Rome, and the 47x4th year of the Julian 
Period. Christian Era commenced originally 
on 25th rch, but in England Christmas Day 


_ _} was adopted as the beginning of the year from 


the seventh to twelfth centuries, after which 
time the Annunciation.(z25th March). prevailed 
{until x January was adopted at the reform of 
the calendar in 1752. The reform of 1752 (see also 
“Roman Chronology” below) omitted xx days 
fromthe year in order to connect the civil and 
astronomical years, and thenceforward the New 
Style was adopted, the previous period being 
| known as the Old StyJe. Through the omission of 
| the extra day in 1800 and 1900 (which were not leap 
years) the difference between the Old and New 
Styles is now 13 days. ‘The Hastern Church 
‘still employs the Old Style, and a Greek and 


* ‘Russian calendar for r9r5 will be found on p. 43. 


Hindu.—In addition to the Muhammadan 
reckoning there are four eras used in India. 
Thi Bs astronomical system was the 
a Hra, which appears to have been 

adopted in the fourth century A.D. It began on 
| x8 February, 3102 B.0. The chronological system 

f Northern India,, known as the 
at Era, prevalent in Western India, began 

February, 57 B.0: The year z9x6 A.D. is, 
efore, the year x973 of the Vikrama Era. In 
India, the Saka Era, with its 
ch, A.D. 78, was probably found 
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‘a (whose sway was widely extended), and 
_ The year rgx6 A.D. is 1838 of 
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VARIOUS EPOCHS AND ERAS. 


the Saka Era. In the Hills, the Saptarshi Pra 
dates from the moment when the Saptarshi, or 
saints, were translated and became the stars of 
the Great Bear constellation in 3076 B.0, 

There are many obsolete eras in the history of 
the Indian Peninsula. The principal religious 
systems of chronology were those of the Bud- 
dhists and the Jains, The Buddhists reckoned 
from the death of Buddha in 543 8.0. (the actual 
date being 487 B.C.) ; and the epoch of the Jains 
was the death of Vardhamana, the founder of 
their faith, in 527 B.C. 

Jewish.—In the fifteenth century the Jews 
adopted as their epoch the Cfeation of the World, 
which was placed ina year called in the Christian 
shronology 3760 B.0. Thus the year r9x6 A, D./ is 
Annus Mundt 5676 in the Jewish Calendar. A 
calendar for 5676-5677 will be found on p. 43. 

Julian Period.—A period of 7980 Fulian years, 
proposed by Joseph Scaliger in, 1582 as a universal 
standard of comparison of chronology, consisting 
of the product of the number of years in the solar 
and lunar cycles and the cycle of the indiction 
(28 X x9 X 15). 

Macedonian,—The epoch was the occupation 
of Babylon by Seleucus Nicator in grr B.¢., and 
this system of chronology prevailed in all Greek 
countries until the Middle Ages, and wasadopted 
by the Jews until. the fifteenth century. It is 
extant among certain nomadic Arab tribes. 

Muhammadan.—The Mubammadan epoch is 
the Hejira, or Flight of Mahomet, from Mecca to 
Medina in 622 A.D. 
month-of the Muhammadan Bra corresponds to 
xr6th July, 622 A.D. The year xorx6 is therefore 
1334-1335 of the Hejira, a calendar for which year 
will be found on p. 43. 

Olympiads.—Greek chronology was reckoned 
in cycles of four years, corresponding with the 
periodic Olympic Games held on the plain of 
Olympia, in Elis, once in four years; the in- 
tervening years being the first, second, &c., of 
the Olympiad, which received the name of the 
victoratthe Games, The first recorded Olympiad 
is that of Choroebus, 776 B.0, 

Persian.—The chronology of Persia, which is 
still followed by the Parsees of India, dates from 
the accession of Yazdegerd III. to the throne on 
roth June, 632 A.D. The year 19x6 is therefore 
x285 of the Parsees, 


epoch the Foundation of Rome, which they 
signified by the abbreviation A.U.0., 46 (anno 
Urbis Conditve (From the year of the founde 
city). This epoch is believed to fall in the year 
3 B.0. The Calendar as we knew it was a 
man institution; it was revised and re» 
formed in 46B.0. by Julius Cesar, and remained 
unchanged in Western Europe until the year 
1752 A.D. The Julian year contained 365% days, 
so that of every four years three were Conuvmon 
Years of 
66 days. 


reformed scheme 3 leap years are omitted in 
each goo years, andthe years 1800 and x900 each 


be a leap. "i he next sub: 
leap year being aqoo. ‘ 


consisted of ee days only. he red 2000 will } 
rt sequent 


end-centur} 
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The first day of the first. 


‘oman, — Roman historians. adopted as an | 


days and the fourth a Leap Year of| | 
ut this system made the civil year | 
onger than the astronomical year, the difference | 
being 3 days in qoo years, so that inthe year| — 
1752 A.D, there was an error of xz days. Under 
the 


mm 


The Universe. 


THE UNIVERSE. 


For many ages it was the general belief that the Earth upon which we live was the center of 
‘the Universe, and that all the other bodies which make up the whole were set in revolution 
round the Earth. In 1543, however, Copernicus (in his work entitled De Revolutionibus 
| Orbium Celestium) showed not only that the Earth moved round the Sun, but that it revolved 

round its own axis once in 24 hours, and thus accounted for the change in the positions of the 
other heavenly bodies. Galileo (1564-1642) also discovered that Jupiter possessed planets 
moving round it, and that the Sun and some of the planets themselves were in rotation in a is 
similar manner to that ascribed to our own Earth. The investigations of Kepler (1571-1630) | — 
strencthened the arguments of the Copernican theory, and those of Newton (1642-1727) 
| supplied 2 cause for the planetary motions in the law of gravity. Thus was established an 
understanding of. the Heliocentrie system, with the Sun‘as the center, around which move | — 
the major and minor planets and the comets. oe 

But beyond the outermost range of the most remote comet revolving round the ie 
Sun are the ‘Fixed Stars,” other suns than ours, and towards a part of the sky, not far} 9 
from the direction in which the bright star Vega lies, the Solar System appears to be} ~ 
traveling, The motion is at present regarded as rectilinear, but it may be only a small 
part of a mighty orbit described round some huge central body, the actual center of gravity | 
of the Uniyerse. ~ ; : Z| 2 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


The bodies which constitute the Solar System are the Sun, with its attendant planets 
Meréury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. If the Earth be 
-l¢takon as the unit of size, the Sun is more than one million times as large and 93,000,000 
miles separate the Earth from the Sun. Mercury is the nearest planet to the sun, its 
distance varying from 29,000,000 to 43,000,000 miles, and it is the smallest of the eight 
planets, being about one-seventeenth of the Earth’s volume. Venus is only a little smaller j 
than the Earth, but is nearly twice as far from the Sun as Mercury. The Earth is next in i 
distance from the Sun (93,000,000 miles), and Mars, about one-sixth of the size of the Earth,| 
is half as far again (141,732,000 miles) from the center of the system. Jupiter, the largest | | 

7 
| 


of the planets, is more than 1300 times as large as the Earth and is distant from the Sun 
480,000,000 miles. Saturn is 850 times as large as the Earth and its distance from the Sun 
is 9} times that of the Earth. Uranus is 59 times as large.as the Earth and is distant from 
the Sun twice as far as Saturn. Neptune is 103 times the size of the Earth and its distance 
from the Sun is 30 times that of the Earth, er 2,700,000,000 miles. In addition to these, 
the major planets, there are oyer 7oo planetoids or asteroids at present known, and others 
are constantly being discovered, and there are also the erratic bodies known as comets. 
The Earth is accompanied in its journey round the Sun by its own. satellite, the Moon, 
; while Mars has two moons, Jupiter eight, Saturn nine at least and a system of rings, 
| Uranus four, and Neptune one. ~ Neoear 


fee SOME ELEMENTS OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. 


a Distance from | Period of Re- Time of Real 
yon nes Earth in yolution round Axial Diameter if oy ; 
and symbol. 7 Million Miles. Sun. Rotation, in Miles. - ait 


92'9 a 48 , 1,310,000 
1,309 


po ee = 


Probably 88 days. The period of fotation 
; The numbers: i its-oobaburs Peas 
| for (he Superior Planets, 7 
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ce FACTS ABOUT THE EARTH. _ 


’ Tux Earth on which we live is a nearly spherical body, its shape having been first shown | 
by Thales of Miletus, more than 600 years before the Christian Era. The longesi | 
equatorial) diameter is 7,926 miles, and the shortest (polar) around which it rotates is 7,899 , 
miles, a difference of only one part in 300. Of the surface seven-tenths are water and | : 
three-tenths are land, the highest point of the land (Mount Everest, 29,002 feet) being not nea 
much. less than the deepest part of the water (32,089 feet), although the general depth of the | 
ocean ig far greater than the average height of the land surface. The Earth rotates upon its | 
axis at an equatorial surface speed of 1,000 miles an hour once in 24 hours, that period: 
being known as a day, and completes its journey of 580,000,000 miles round the Sun in} 
6s days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, at a speed of 66,000 miles an hour, the period of its journey | 
being known as a year. The superficial area of the Marth is estimated to be 196,550,000 square | 
miles, of which 55,500,000 square miles are land and 141,050,000 square miles are water | 
|surface. The equatorial. circumference is 24,8724 miles, divided by geographers into j 

360 degrees of longitude, each of 69°09 English (or 60 geographical) miles. These degrees | 

are measured by cartographers from the meridian of Greenwich, England, and are numbered | 

east and west of that point to meet in the Antipodes at the 180th degree, and in some cases t : 
from Washington, D.C., which is just over 77 degrees west of Greenwich. North and south | set 
fof the Equator (an imaginary line running round the Earth and equidistant from the Poles) oa 
‘distance is measured. in parallels of latitude, proceeding from zero at the Equator to 90 BS? 
{degrees at the Poles. The water surface of the Harth is divided into Oceans: the Atlantic). 

| Ocean’ (31,530,000 square miles), separating America from Europe and Africa; the Pacif¢ 
(64,000,000 square miles), between America and Asia; the Indian (28,350,000 square miifal. 

Tying south of Asia and limited on the east by Australasia and on the west by Africe 


Arctic (5,542,000 square miles), surrounding the North Pole; and the Antarctic (9,00U. 
Square miles), surrounding the South Pole. ‘The land surface is divided into Continents, oi 
which the largest is Asia (17,250,000 square miles), with an average height above the sea of 
3,200 feet. The next in size ig Africa (11,750,000 square miles), with an average elevation 
-2,000 feet; while North America is 7,200,000 square miles, and its average elevation is 
1,900 feet; South America is 6,750,000 square miles, with a mean height of 2,000 feet ; 
Europe is 3,800,000 square miles, with an average elevation of 940 feet { and Australia is 
3,000,000 square miles, with a mean height of 800 feet. ; 
The Age of the Earth is variously estimated from 40,000,000 tO 100,000,000 years. 


NORTH AMERICA, 
PoxitrcaL Divisions. 


~ Form7of — | axea/in, SSRs ce | Population 
ie Country. Government, Sq. Milés), cpXilation. Capital. | of. Capital, 


. | Republic...... 3,026,789 | 92,000,000 | Washington. | . 331,000 
ea ae Territory .«.. 6,449 - 65,000 | Juneau es... | . 1,864 
apieate British ...... 3,750,000'| 7,600,000 | Ottawa ......} 86,500 
tas Republie...... 767,000-| 16,000,000 |} Mexico ~....., 471,000 
Tee BIIbIsh— ois +< 163, 100 221,000 | St. John’s ...~ 32,000 
} 
Avea (in Sq. Miles). Population. : 
anes 1 3,033,235 92,065,000 
3,913, 100 7,821,000 
767,000 16,000,000. 


on ali sides except in the south, where it joins the Isthmian States of Centra 


¢ coast lands of North America, which include Labrador, where the cold. 


barren and treeless, and of little use except for fur collecti 
f | part. of North Am iea mi 


ating Pap 5 


Sie ie a eS Pets “> = Fae Sah _ os ets, wd en at ee ee Ron: ei: ee 
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so. Facts about the Larth—Central America—West India Islands. 

| now occupied by native races. In the north there are about 1,800 Eskimo on the Arctic Us 

‘ coast of Canada and in Labrador, and some 14,000 in Alaska. In the whole of the rest of 

ithe United States and Canada there are about 370,000 Indians, mostly in reservations, 

| though in the drier western deserts and on the plateaus and mountains many tribes are still 

undisturbed. Except in the south of the United States, where there isa large negro element, | 

the population is composed of the descendants of European immigrants. About one-third of 

| the population of the United States are Roman Catholic, and of Canada about two-fifths, 

| mainly in the French-speaking province of Quebec. In Mexico about 4o per cent. of the 

| population are Indian, a similar proportion of a mixed race, and one-fifth European, largely | 

of Spanish origin, the majority being Roman Catholic. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Government, 


Costa Rica .......- Republic...... 23, 000 380,000 | San José...... 27,000 
Guatemala ......... ee Pi 47,500 | 2,000,000 -} Guatemala... 90, 000 
Honduras .....-.. SP SESE EE 42,700 _ 800,000 | Tegucigalpa £7,000 
Nicaragua 2.1.0.0. Serta ar ats 51,600 600,000 |} Managua ... 36,000 
iain ed vie ‘ Fe erie 31,890 . 400,000 | Panama ...... 40,000 
rei eee es Si hs aad 7,250 | 1,000,000 | San Salvador 60, 000. 


Summary. Area (in Sq. Miles). Population. ™~ 
Tsthapian States cs.énciosatsoassessovvarsion 203,940 5,180,000 
By 16 LLONGUTASS: aiasvaee-vvnvessvavesse = 8,600 45,000 
Panama Canal Zone (U.S.) viscecvveee 3 474 150,000 


| Arra.—The six Isthmian states have an area which a little exceeds 200,000 square 
| miles. The greatest breadths, approximately along 15° N, lat. from Cape Gracios 4 Dios 
to the S.W. of Mexico, is about 10 degrees. \ " 
RELIEF AND HypRoGRAPHY.—The uplands of the plateau of Mexico are interrupted by 
the lowland of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, but rise again on the south-east. The general | 
formation as far south as Costa Rica, where the Isthmus narrews and the mountains tend to 
form a single chain, is that of a plateat sloping gently towards the Atlantic and steeply 
towards the Pacific. On this are many more or less parallel ranges. The greatest develop- | — 
ment of low coast lands is on the Atlantic side, hae 
ETHNOLOGY ANP-RF:YGions.—AVvut-S8o%s sf the original native Indian stock still | 
iS exist in-4Giatemala, and only some 70,000 in thg rest of Central America, Some thirty | 
Sti languages are still spoken. Most of the population are Mestizos, the descendants | 


| 
PotiricaL Dryisions.: 
- L 
ay f Area (i le E Populati 
County romn of. | gtSht) | Popntation. | capita, | Srpuntign 


Europeans, mostly Spaniards, and Indians, who speak Spanish. ‘There are some negroes | 
and the offspring of negroes and whites, and of negroes and Indians, and a still smaller 
‘proportion of whites and Creoles. The majority are nominally Roman Catholics. ° i 


4 THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. ; Ma 
Tes Exrent.—The area of the West Indies is about 65,000 eee’ miles, a little more than a2 
| the ‘combined area of the States of Maryland and Virginia. ‘The islands extend from about} — 


27°N. latitude to 10° N; latitude. ae 
Revier AND HyproGrapuy.—The Bahamas consist of about 3,000 ie’ands and reefs, | 
of which twenty are inhabited. These are partly of coral formation and are generally low. | 
There is practically no running water, though there are ample underground supplies. hs 
.  Cuba.—tIn the west are the Sierra de los Organos, which reach over 2,500 feet. To the | 
east are undulating plains traversed by low hills of no great elevation, but with abrupt 
slopes and deep rocky ravines. At the extreme eastern end of the island a range of 
mountains facing south, which on the west are called the Sierra Maestre, falls precipitously 
towards the sea. Inland they slope towards a broad limestone plateau, the higher portion 
| of which has many sharp crests, while the lower terraces are treversed by vertical canons. 
| In the center of the island, where the width is only 46 miles, there is a low transverse 
| depression. As, except the uplands, Cuba is largely composed of limestone, the drainage is 
oe oe the coast a harder limes 


partly underground and many rivers are lost in swa 


= 4 


Se 


bout the Earth—The West India Islands. .~ * 5x 
 TTispaniola (San Domingo and-Taiti) is generally mountainous, the highest. summit 
j exceeding 10,000 feet. It is crossed by four chains, between which are depressions. Puerto 
Rico is a moderately elevated plateau with a great number of rivers. In Jamaica the Blue 
| Mountains éxceed 7,000 feet and have a mean altitude of 4,500 feet. Numerous spurs. end 
} in bluffs near the coast, leaving only small strips of lowland. In the center and west is a 
limestone plateau with deep basin-shaped valleys with self-contained drainage, and in some 
} parts sinks soo feet in depth, known as ‘‘ cockpits.” Much of this is, like Cuba, a typical 
| Karst region. - ' ; 


South of Puerto Rico the islands form a deeply submerged mountain ridge separating 
| the Caribbean Sea from the Atlantic Ocean. This is partly volcanic and generally 
mountainous, and is covered with dense forests. Mont Pelée, in Martinique, and the 
| Souffriére, in St, Vincent, have been lately the scene of disastrous eruptions, To the east of 
| these are a line of lower islands mostly composed of limestone. These include Anguilla, 
} Barbuda, Antigua, Eastern Guadeloupe, Barbadoes, Tobago and Trinidad. Some of the 
islands in these two groups contain ‘both volcanic rocks and limestones. Barbadoes, like 
Tobago, has a single elevated ridge reaching 1,100 feet in the center and falling in low 
terraces to the east. Trinidad is generally low, but is traversed by three ranges, of which 
the northern is the highest, rising to over 3,000 feet. In the south-west is the well-known 
pitch lake, 


PowiricaL Dryistons or THE Wrst Inpra Isianps, 


; : : f Sa Popu- 
Form of * Area (in : <4 : 
) ees: Government, |-Sq: aM es). Population. | Capital. Cee a 
Se oi i 
; ; 
{OTE Sony ee eae Republic 44,000 1,600,000 | Havana 270, 000 
HEEVRGE ocodcbisat sc. .ccare Republic IO, 200 t,000,e00 } Port au Prince |. 100,00 
{Santo Domingo ...... Republic 18, 000 600,000 | Santo Domingo | 20 
oes 
Summary. Area (in Sq. Miles). © Population. 
PLIPLCHOMMO cs oni viss ans ceeoseueesevieeisnduveversecuss 72,200 3,200, 000 
BAP CTACLE (Oar sce din cays ccvie thn Bigcosvelraetss 3,750 980,000 
x TESS TS RENEE re OE te RR RESET REE SEE BE \ 7 2,300 I, 750,000 
MLE BETO Cosa sigoe tsa vs bors iva vims cause tsseverae sees 140 333000 
RMR ORC Manne occ; ae otse sea) vnc sake ass Msnesadan ee. v I, 350 400, 000 
* Netherlands ...... ESRC Pea toe aR Techie 430 -60,000 : ‘ 
[ORE CHI SS PRE ROR Sn Oe oe eRe 90 eee ; : 


 CrurmaAte.—Except the bahamas, all the West Indies lie within the tropics and are 
surrounded by warm seas. Consequently. except on elevated land, there is considerable 
niformity of temperature throughout the year. In the Lesser Antilles the N.I. trade 
lows regularly, while in the Greater Antilles and the Bahamas the winds shift from N.E. 
winter to S.E.in summer. As a result of the E. winds the windward: coasts are surf 
| beaten, and all the main towns of the outer group. lie on the west. The West Indies lie in 
the track of cyclones, which take a north-west direction towards the southern Gulf States, 
destructive storms are rare. February and March are, throughout, the driest months,. 
nd there is generally a double rainy season in May and October. The general rainfall is 
isiderable, especially on the mountains, though somewhat smaller on the lee side. 


__ Bruxoiocy Anp Revicrons.—The native Arawak and Carib races in the West Indies | _ 
largely exterminated at the close of the sixteenth century, and the islands were 
led by Europeans and negroes, and the latter, since their emancipation, haye largely 
so that quite two-fifths of the total population are now negroes and mulattoes. | 
been a considerable influx of coolies from India and China to work in the 
ms. In Cuba-and Puerto-Rico whites are in the majority, but they are largely | 


ere 
umbered in the other islands. In Haiti, practically the whole population is negro) 
Catholic, but in San Domingo there are many whites of Spanish descent and of | — 
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‘are Cape Blanco in 37° N. 
It is surrounded by seas on all sides, exce 
| Suez Canal, and may be consi 


AFRICA, ‘ 


PouiticAL Drvisrons. 


Posrrioy AND Exvrent.—The area of Africa is 11 million square miles, about once | — 
and_a half that of North America, and about three times that of Europe. Its extreme: 
longitudes are 17° W. at Cape Verde and 51° K. at Cape Guardafui. 
and Cape Agulhas in 35° S., at a distance of about 5,000 miles. 
pt in the narrow isthmus through which is cut the 
dered as a great peninsula of the Eurasian continent, ; 


The extreme latitudes | 


Sere los oa 
Country. G ES lage | Sa Mites. | Population. Capital. “Capital aE 
| Mins | je 
a i 
| Abyssinia .......04... Monarehy ... 350,000 | 7,000,000 | Addis Abbaba 40, 000° 
PAY Dh <<. cveviedesdvsn sas Con-dominium| 363,200 | 1t,400,000 | Cairo ......+.00 670,000 } 
| Liberia. sis.ses.4..s00- Republic...... 48,000 | 1,500,000 | Monrovia .......} 8,000 
eae eden Monarchy ... 220,000 | 5,000,000 | ez ....... siseuse, | I4O, 000 | — 
| SUCAN Ks aetaasce covey .» |Con-dominium} 950,000 | 2,750,000 Khartum™ ....:5 | 96,000 |-% 
| Union of S.As 2.0... British........ 470,000 | 6,000,000 | Pretoria ........ | 50,000} — 
| ‘ = I. ei. 
| Summary — Area (in Sq. Miles). Population, rae 
Trdependent sesreveecceterersresercecers teeta 37004000) 20, 000,000 if 
SSCIGUM trap van iwa teatime cx tanaiers ... 800,000 15,000,000 yi 4 
DINALURITY Voceneteieke eyiseaeqssegn si cco vugmtieiien 2,132,840 40, 000,000 
PV ENCWS Sf vadton ie nukes orkig sounee see tuesmaae 4, 300,000 36, 000, 000 a 
German . 930, 000 15,000, 000 
| Uhdat Ted Mie Pag Pee Gece ar OO Cep ete eT 591,000 1,750,000 a 
DPOYCUGUESE 5 cae casa nbvacesunas os vncushatezesvsn 800, 000 g, 000, 000 Fh ot: 
SUT Ske todes act ces tess WiRe seth Dasgeoeemuo es 86, 000 250,000 . 3: 
j TIsuANDS ROUND AFRICA. te 
. Area (in | k 
Name, Government. Sq. Miles). | Population, 
| 
ASCONSION sisceveereeseses+-ese ERTIL ISI fede oeetearsrstoeur ses } 38 | 150°. Salas 
AZ OTES tr nautasterswetsuretoess Portuguese. c-ass..s+iedees 920 260,000, 8159 
Canary Islands] ...... Spanish ceramercemanaciesvas 2,800 | goo,o0oo | 
Cape Verd Islands Portuguese sense ee 1,500 T50,000 | 
Comoro Islands ..........-..++ French 750 [<4 60,000" wemudea 
Madagascar sisce-.-s.cevees .. | French 228,000 + 3,000,000 + 
Madeiral|......1..... Portuguese. 310 150,000 | 
Mauritius .......... Britis 720 370,000 
PROUT OM Aa" veces aoc French 970 180, 000 
BIROGTICUMEZ - se. naisrwaesee British go 3,000 
St, Hetona.icl nes British SES 3 500 
Deychelles: wisiss05-+. British 150 23,000 
Ronotra: aq siesrsect os sarccorseace British ' 1,400 12,000 


The Nile, 3,600 miles in length 
due north through the Sudan ‘and 


Tus Turth Larcest Rivers oF Arrica. + 


takes its rise in the Victoria Nyanza Lake, and bending alm 
Egypt, discharges into the Mediterranean Sea at Alexand 


_The Gongo, 3,000 miles long, starts from Lake Tanganyika, and running through the Co: ‘ 
State, first to the north, turns to the west and south, dividing, in ponent of its earns ‘the Be m 


from the french Congo, 


territory. The Niger, 2,600 miles in length, originates in the 


ong mountains, at the so’ 
th 


French Senegambia, runs north-east. to Timbuktu, then turns east and south thro’ 


Sudan to Nigeria, in which territory it flows out into the Gulf of Guinea, at Akassa, —_ 3 
States are Algeria (French), Morocco (French), 


® The Barba 


4 Inclusive of the 


@ ~ 
er 


+ 


t, 
ve of Morocco. 


a 
| the Azores 
e Canary Iskan 


finally reaching the Atlantic at Zaire, between Belgian and Port 
Ko uth 
. Ci 


Tripoli tatiana 


a 


Union of South Africa (above), 
glo-Egyptinn Sudan. 


and Tunis (French), 


= : aa aes : ae ee a 
Facts About the Earth—A ustralasia—Oceania. 


eens ts. -_ AUSTRALASIA, sew ve 
_ The continent of Australia has an area of 2,948,366 square miles, nearly 1,000,000 square 
miles less than the area of Hurope, and considerably less than half that of North America. 


$e se 


PoLiTicAL Drvyisions: 


«“ 


Popu- 


Country. Gok ar cA ae Population. Capital. } lation of 
: ; Capital. ~ 
Australia Scosovseveesitesee} BILGIBD .,+.2-e0e | 3,063,234. | 4,805,005 | Canberra = 
New Zealand ............ British’ =... 104,751 | 1,071,428 | Wellington | 70, 729 


OCEANTA, 
_ The Pacific Ocean is deepest north of the Equator, where soundings show the existence | 
‘of an extensive basin, with depths of from 15,000 to 16,000 feet, between Japan and San 
Francisco. Nearly 27,000 feet has been obtained between the Ladrones and the Pkilippines 
‘and off Mindanao is the greatest recorded depth, 32,089 feet. The deepest parts of the 
South Pacific lie mostly close to the larger land areas between Sydney and New Zealand, and 
to the south-east of New Guinea. Round the coast of Australia the sea is shallow, and 
| between Australia and New Guinea it is not much more than 9 fathoms. To the east of the 
submarine bank, on which Borneo, Java and Sumatra are situated, are the deep basins of the 
Celébes, Sulu and Banda seas, which exceed 15,000 feet in depth. 
; North of about 30° N, lat. there are hardly any islands in the Pacific, and except New 
Zealand and the surrounding islands there is nothing to break the expanse of ocean from | | 
Australia and. Tasmania to Juan Fernandez, off the coast of Chile. The bulk of the coral 
| and volcanic islands lie between 30° N. and30° S. Consequently, the climate of Oceania is | 
generally tropical, though there are considerable differences of temperature between. islands | 
such as Hawaii, on the margin of the tropics, and those on the Equator, The islands are | 
& usually divided into Micronesia, Melanesia and Polynesia. The whole land areais about 
| 60,000 sq. miles. The two types offer marked contrasts. The voleanic islands are usually |, 
- | lofty—one elevation exceeding 13,000 feet—are clothed with forests and support a varied | — 
_| vegetation, while the coral islands are low and haye little soil or natural vegetation except 2, 
| the coco-nut palm. 3 
re Micronesia.—This includes the Gilbert or Kingsmill Islands, on the east, the Caroline , 
| fslands and Pelews on the west, and the Ladrones on the north. The race elements are ie" 
| generally mixed, Polynesian and Indonesian (pre-Malay) predominating. There is a con- 
} siderable amount of Papuan and Negrito blood. 
- Melanesia.—This includes New Guinea, the home of the Papuan race, which in its pure : 
_ | form is quite distinct from the Malay and the brown Polynesian races. The Melanesian type). 
| have general affinities with the negro or negrito, though differing in many ways. The; | 
a haem pommia sea Island, New Hebrides, Loyalty Islands and Fiji Islands belong 
Sasi: —This contains a number of distinct archipelagos and scattered islands to the) — 


£ 


east. long. ‘The most isolated are Hawaii and Easter Island, in the extreme east,) 2 
eine, Archipelago and South America.. 2a 
1e. Polynesian race have brownskins and curly hair, in contrast to the dark complexions ie 


: mtg 4 hair of the Melanesians, and the straight black hair of the Malay, : 
} B is of New Zealand are a remarkable example of the high development of this 


. the last twenty years they have increased by about 10,000, and now number 50,000. | 
= Tar Istanps or OCEANIA. | & 


eg been eA : 
-__ Name of Group, : Area (in Sq. Miles). — Population. 
Melanesia ..14..::cosasspcsrseeressceveensersscerease 3703000 - 600,000" 
INTrCroie gta pecawect issue paes Gawaiets oa I,400 To00,00C - 
POLY ICHIE seisssd onc nelegeerTiaaeeswioe rysske 350,000 
American: (U.S) cnsnsvaesee yee <ae0 200,000 
British.. sapwagdenepaete 700,000 


“80,000 _ 
’ 400, G00: 
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AFRICA. Sesh 

‘Posirioy AND ExTEentT.—The area of Africa is 113 million square miles, about once | _ 
anda half that of North America, and about three times that of Europe. Its extreme. 
} longitudes are 17° W. at Cape Verde and 51° B. at Cape Guardafui. The extreme latitudes” 
hare Cape Blanco in 37° N. and Cape Agulhas in 3 <0 §., at a distance of about 5,000 miles. 
It is surrounded by seas on all sides, except in the narrow isthmus through which is cut the | 
Suez Canal, and may be considered as a great peninsula of the Eurasian continent, 


PouitTicAL DrvisIons. 


t 
q 
! 4 
Country. ea. | Sa, Milen Population. Capital. Gobi i 
} ei | 35) tale ‘2 
Abyssinia wc... Monarehy ... 350,000 | 7,000,000 | Addis Abbaba 40, 000} 
Egypt ..cscereeeecee+ | Con-dominium|) — 363,200 } Tt;400,000 (CATO ees tee teas 670,000 
| Liberia. ............... | Republic...... 48,000} 1,500,000 | Monrovia ...... 8,000 
| Morocco* .. | Monarchy ... 220,000 | 5,000,000 | Fez ........ sitease | 1403000 [oe 
Sudan ccvibacconaceess .» |Con-dominium} 950,000 | 2,750,000 Khartum © ....3 + | 96,000 |° © 
| Union of S.A. «..;.- Britishes roses 470,000 |. 6,000,000 | Pretoria’... | 50,000 | 
Summary — Area (in Sq. Miles). Population, _ less 
j Trdependent ceecsirevsertecevergeersceneesers +..1,700, 000 20, 000,000 ® 
BCI GIL ranean vee doadevavevaasWaeotyecmensmrensess 800, 000 15,000,000. F 
BYGbUsET Lnsaenrseconvesineter sedeves ss cane isenetaeg 2,132,840 40, 000,000 aa 
PrEMCHY oc icncincceoers secs seenesacenseceonene $4 300,000 36,000, 000 ; 
Cerman vas san digaaceatan tessenu vanes Mite 930, 000 15, 000, 000 i 
| TEMLAN  Cictescseives Sieaam a tukrorne see eo Re ORS 591,000 1,750,000 i 
} POVHUGUESE wecsieceeseeriacererenessrecseres Pye 800, 000 "| 19; 000, 660 = Saunas 
SS DOMASI a cectea nest edbe ct oot rsnctwasgeaemeoas 86, 000 250,000 eon 
TsLANDS ROUND AFRICA. SoS 
; 3 ae 
| Name. Government. Oe: Miles) Population, f 
ASCCNSION ~ shave veedeey reer, cess PBELEISH! Saerarsweiwe edhe cee 38 | 150 : 
AZOTES|| vreccocesenseccorscseee | POTUUQUESC...+001..0ccere00s - 920 260,000 — 
Canary Islands] ......-..++ Spanish yesravegeeceecescenr 2,800 ~ | 300,000, 
Cape Verd Islands ......... Portuguese 1,500 150,000 
Comoro Islands..........-.0+ French ,......-- ; 750 aoe 60,0000 
Madagascar ..1......-+ Sn |- rence: antes : 228, 000 / 3,000,000. 
Madeiral|,..<..2.d000 Portuguese: 310 oe aeoe OOO ns 
Mauritius .....1.... Britis 720 370,000 | 
Pee MRCUniON 6. .ci1-5 cous French 970 | 180;000. -— shag 
CROGTIZTEZ oo. es evevervsecceeres | British oil go 3,000 : 
St. Helena ........ ... | British sf eGaeet SEO 3; 500. 
PBeychelles wes.0s6c.sessceseeeee British 23,000 ~ 
ROK OLIG soaviwstcapoivarestesct «| British” oe 
: | 
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| ~ The Nile, 3,600 miles in length, takes its rise in the Victoria Nyanza Lake, a e aint 
; due north through the Sudan and Be hapa eae 


Egypt, discharges into the Mediterranean Sea at Alexandi 


|.The Congo, 3,000 miles long, starts from Lake Tanganyika, and running through the Congo 


State, first to the north, turns to the west and south, dividing, in portion of its course, the Be 
trom the French Congo, finally reaching the Atlantic at Zaire hot weal Beleiat and Po a 
territory. The Niger, 2,600 miles in length, originates in the Kong mountains, at the so’ 
French Senegambia, runs north-east. to Timbuktu, then turns east and south through the é 
Sudan to Nigeria, in which territory it flows out into the Gulf of Guinea, at Akassa, —— 


* The Barbary States are A’ French), ; b 
+ Inclusive of the orion lps Pete Si m  bSbrerde aio oe 
$ Exclusive of Hgypt and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. pe We ee 
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ie "AUSTRALASIA. Ses | 


The continent of Australia has an area of 2,948,366 squate miles, nearly 1,000,000 square 
mil les less than the area of Europe, and considerably less than half that of North America. 


POLITICAL ,DIvISIoNs: 
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¥ f i E ; ¥ 
as Lae aed ee Population. Capital, | ae of 
apital. 
Bribish: sons ccsee 3, 063, 234. | 4,805,005 | Canberra — : 
Butish = 2.05.0. ; 104,751 | 1,071,428 | Wellington 70,729 
OCEANIA. i 


The Pacific Ocean is deepest north of the Equator, where soundings show the existence | 
of an extensive basin, with depths of from 15,000 to 16,000 feet, between Japan and San 
‘Francisco. Nearly 27,000 feet has been obtained between the Ladrones and the Philippines 
‘and off Mindanao is the greatest recorded depth, 32,089 feet. The deepest parts of the 
| South Pacific lie mostly close to the larger land areas between Sydney and New Zealand, and 
| to the south-east of New Guinea. Round the coast of Australia the sea is shallow, and 
| between Australia and New Guinea it is not much more than 9 fathoms. To the east of the 
‘submarine bank, on which Borneo, Java and Sumatra are situated, are the deep basins of the 
‘Celébes, Sulu and Banda seas, which exceed 15,000 feet in depth. 

el. North of about 30° N. lat. there are hardly any islands in the Pacific, and except New 
| Zealand and the surrounding islands there is nothing to break the expanse of ocean from 
Australia and Tasmania to Juan Fernandez, off the coast of Chile. The bulk of the coral 
and volcanic islands lie between 30° N. and 30° S. Consequently, the climate of Oceania is 
“generally tropical, though there are considerable differences of temperature between islands 
‘such as Hawaii, on the margin of the tropics, and those on the Equator. The islands are 
‘usually divided imto Micronesia, Melanesia and Polynesia. The whole land area is about 
_ | 60,000 sq. miles. The two types offer marked contrasts. The volcanic islands are usually |, 
| lofty—one elevation exceeding 13,000 feet—are clothed with forests and support a varied | — 

_| vegetation, while the coral islands are low and have little soil or natural vegetation except 3 
{ the coco-nut palm. 

‘| Mieronesia.—This includes the Gilbert or Kingsmill Islands, on the east, the Caroline 
| Islands and Pelews on the west, and the Ladrones on the north. The race elements are 
generally mixed, Polynesian and Indonesian (pre-Malay) predominating. There is a con- 
siderable amount of Papuan and Negrito blood. ¥ 

_ Melanesia.—This includes New Guinea, the home of the Papuan race, which in its pure : 
form is quite distinct from the Malay and the brown Polynesian races, The Melanesian type K ae 
ve general affinities with the negro or negrito, though differing in many ways. ‘The; | — 
n + ag; Santa Cruz Island, New Hebrides, Loyalty Islands and Fiji Islands belong 
. * - 

aa contains a number of distinct archipelagos and scattered islands to the! — 
east of 180° long. ‘The most isolated are Hawaii and Easter Island, in the extreme east, 
ag oe Low Archipelago and South America. 

‘The Polynesian race have brown skins and curly hair, in contrast to thedark complexions) 
nd frizzly hair of the Melanesians, and the straight black hair of the Malay. ” ‘| 
“ The Maoris of New Zealand are a remarkable example of the high development of this __ 
_|race. In the last twenty years they have increased by about 10,000, and now number 50,000. | — 
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NORTH POLAR REGIONS. — . ; ; aS 
Depressions and Ridges, —The Arctic Ocean consists of a deep sea over 2,000 fathoms, on |. ~ 
the southern margin of which there is a broad continental shelf with numerous islands. 
Into this deeper sea there is only one broad channel, about 700 miles, between Greenland | — 
and Scandinavia. Bering Strait is only 49 miles wide and 27 fathoms deep. The southern |~ ~ 
boundary of the Arctic Ocean is the Wyville-Thomson and Faeroe-Icelandic submarine | 
‘ridge, which separates the North Atlantic from the Norwegian and Greenland Seas. The} > 
Norwegian Deep lies between Norway and Jan Mayen and Iceland ; it exceeds 1,500 fathoms. ; 
The Greenland Deep, of similar depth, lies. between Spitsbergen and Greenland. These |_ 
two depressions are separated by a somewhat deeply submerged ridge from the east of Jap | - 
Mayen to Bear Island, south of Spitsbergen. A shallow ridge, from the north-west of 
| Spitsbergen to Greenland, separates the Greenland Sea from the deep North Polar Basm. 
This extends from the north of Spitsbergen and Franz Josef Land to the north of the New 
Siberia Islands and of the North American Arctic Archipelago. 

Another more shallow depression is Baffin Bay, less than 1,000 fathoms, This is 
separated from the North Atlantic by a submarine ridge. Barent’s Sea, between Spits- 
bergen, Norway and Novaya Zemlya, and the Kara Sea, between Novaya Zemlya and the 
Siberian coast, are respectively below 200 and roo fathoms. 

The total area of the Arctic Sea is about 3,600,000 square miles, of which 2,300,000 : 
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square miles are probably covered with floating ice. 

Currents.—The main current flowing into the Arctic Ocean is the Atlantic Drift. The 

| surface current is driven north-east by the influence of rotation. On the west coast of 
Spitsbergen the current is about 110 miles broad and goo to 500 fathoms deep, and has | 

, temperatures from 32° to 38°. As a large quantity of fresh water is brought into the 

‘Arctic Ocean by the rivers of Siberia and the Mackenzie of North America, and there is 

little evaporation, the surface water is less salt than that of the Atlantic Drift, which tends 
to sink below the surface. A less important current of relatively warm water runs in} 
through the Bering Strait. The influence of warm currents on the formation of ice is} 
important.’ There is no ice on the north coast of Norway owing to the warm current flowing | __ 
into Batent’s Sea, and little on the west of Novaya Zemlya and Spitsbergen. Open sea | — 
may occur to 82° N. north of Spitsbergen. Owing to a relatively warm current, consisting. 
partly of water from the Atlantic and partly from the East Greenland Polar current, which 
runs along the east side of Davis Strait and follows the west coast of Greenland, the sea is: Pa 
open in good seasons to Smith Sound—open water is also found west and north-west of the 
New Siberian Islands. : : 
The main cold currents are the East Greenland Polar current, with temperatures of | 

| 31°82 to 29'3°, which carries ice south of Cape Farewell, and the Labrador current, which 
: | flows from Baffin Bay, along the east coast of Baffin Land, and carries icebergs and drift ; - 
| ice. past Newfoundland. AA 
| ‘Phe south coasts of Franz Josef Land and the east and south-east coasts of Spitsbergen | 
| are generally blocked with drift ice brought by similar currents. There is comparatively | — 
‘4 | little open sea opposite East Siberia and Alaska, and this bas rendered exploration difficult | 
or on this side of the Arctic. As the prevalent winds blow across the Arctic Basin from | — 
| Siberia to Greenland the drift ice is carried across the Polar Sea to-the east and north coasts | 
of Greenland and to the American Arctic Archipelago. Most of the icebergs are formed on 
| the east and west coasts of Greenland and are carried south by the Polar currents. The 
_ climatic conditions are very uniform over the Arctic Basin, owing to the wide extent of ice- 
covered sea, The lowest temperature observed is —63° in 85° N. lat., a good deal less | 
‘than that of Verkhoyansk (—90°, the lowest recorded temperature of the globe). : 
/ Fauna and Flora.—Forests of pine and larch reach 73° N. in Siberia, and to the north 
of this are dwarf birches, willows, mosses and lichens. ‘There is suflicient vegetation to th 
north of Greenland to support rodents and ruminants. The musk ox occurs on the north be 
east and north coasts of Greenland and the American Arctic Archipelago, and the reindeer | 
generally a little further south throughout the fringe of the Polar regions. In ante e 
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there are the arctic wolf and fox, the polar bear and the lemming and ermine, and other fur 
bearing animals. Among sea animals are the white whale and the narwhal, which is foun 
_| further north than any other species, and the walrus, The “right” whale is almost extin 
_| Numerous seals are found on the Arctic margin. Many birds migrate to the Arctic regions. 
5 Ethnolo .— Numerous races are found along the fringe of the Aretic, The Lapps are” 

| the original inhabitants of Arctic Norway. Much of the Siberian coast is uninhabited, 
there are wandering tribes of Samoyedes, Tuapanee a0 Yakuts. The Chukche 
eninsula are more numerous than most of the nomadic tribes. There are nc 
in Spitsbergen and Fra d ortherly of 
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‘are the Eskimo, In Danish Greenland these are mainly half-breeds, but pure taces ae 
fotmd in the Arctic Archipelago, especially to the north of Melville Bay. Peary owed the 
success of his expedition to the North Pole largely to the help of these tribes, who were. 
called the Arctic Highlanders by Sir J. Ross. } 


UxPLoRATiIon.—The first discoveries in the Arctic were made by the Norseman, 
Teeland being reached in 861: A.p, and Greenland before 1,000 a,p. Newfoundland and 
Noya Scotia were visited from the settlements made in Greenland. Modern Arctic explora- 
tion may be said to commence with the search for the North-West Passage. In 1496 John 
Cabot and his son Sebastian reached 58° N: Jat. In 1527 Robert Thorne, of Bristol (England), 
actually set out for the North Pole, but the records of his yoyage are unsatisfactory. The 
first attempt on the North-East Passage was made by Sir Hugh Willoughby and Richard 
Chancellor. The latter succeeded in reaching the north coast of Russia at a point which after- 
wards beedme the port of Archangel, and in opening up trade-with that country. The 
second expedition in this direction was made by Stephen Burrough, who discovered Novaya 
Zemlya. In 1576 Martin Frobisher sailed for the North-West Passage and discovered 
Frobisher and Hudson Straits. 


In 1585 John Davis made the most important series of early voyages. He reached 
975° N, lat. as a result of three expeditions, but was unable to make the passage round 
North America to the west. te demonstrated, however, the commercial importance of the 
Arctic m whales, seal and deer skins. In 1580 an expedition reached the Kara Sea under 
‘the auspices of the Muscoyy Company, who in 1594 and 1596 again fitted out ships for the 
exploration of the North-East Passage. The pilot, William Barent, was the first Arctic 
explorer known to pass a winter in the Polar ice. 


In 1607 Henry Hudson began his remarkable voyages. His first two expeditions, in 
which he reached 80° 23’ N, lat., were to the north-east. He was the first to open up the 
Spitsbergen whale fishery. On his third voyage he discovered the Hudson River, His last 
voyage in 1610 was again directed towards the North-West Passage. The Discovery was 
ice bound in Hudson Bay, and Hudson was deserted by his crew, who mutinied in the 
ensuing summer, and nothing is known of his fate. In 16x5 William Baffin was appointed 
ilot to the Discovery and sent out by the Merchant Adventurers to search for the North- 

est Passage. In 1616 he penetrated north along the west coast of Greenland toxatitude 
77° 45', a record not afterwards passed for two centuries, As he could not proceed further 
owing to ice he made his way to Lancaster Sound in the south-west, but failed to discover 
what subsequently proved the true passage, Little Arctic discovery was carried on for the 
next two centuries, though the Hudson Bay Company made some half-hearted attempts in 
obedience to a clause in their charter which directed that they should engage in exploration | 
for a passage to the South Seas. 


In 1725 Russian exploration began, and between that date and 1760 Bering mapped a 
large part of the north-east coast of Asia and opened up the fur trade. In 1773 another 
strictly Polar expedition was planned, and John Phipps reached 80° 4o! N. Jat., to the north 
of Spitsbergen. Nelson (the English commander at the Battle of Trafalgar in 1815) was on 
board the ship as captain’s coxswain. Three years after the return of this expedition Captain 
Cook made ins only expedition into the Arctic in the attempt to find the North-West Passage. 


There was little time for English exploration during the War-of Independence and the 
struggle with Napoleon, but in 1817, owing to the representations, in the interests of the 
whale fishery, of a Scotch whaler William Scoresby, who had found the-east coast of 
Greenland free from ice at an unusually high latitude, two expeditions were sent out with 
geographical and scientific aims, under Buchan and Franklin, who wintered in the ice off 
Spitsbergen, and under Ross and Parry; who searched for the North-West Passage on the 
shores of Baffim Bay. In 1821 Parry made an attempt to the south of Lancaster Sound. 
A further voyage in 1823 was also unsuccessful, Meanwhile, Franklin made an overland 
journey to the mouth of the Coppermine River, where a canoe voyage was undertaken to 
“Point Turnagain, 68° 18’ N. and to9° 25’ W. long. He suffered great hardships on the 
return journey through the Barren Grounds from Hood’s River. Franklin’s second overland 
ey 1825-27) resulted in further exploration on the Arctic coast of North America, 
Parry's last Arctic voyage in 1827 was an attempt to reach the Pole by sledge boats. 
Irom the north of Spitsbergen, traveling for the first time by night alone, he reached lat. 
32° 45’, In Se Ross made another attempt on the North-West Passage in the Victory, and 
ehed Bellot Strait, the real channel leading to the Arctic Sea, but failed to recognize it 
ee ee returned without success after spending four winters in the ice. In the 
urse. of. ‘voyages he attained the Magnetic Pole, The anxiety at Ross's long absence 
to Back’s relief voyage in the Terror. pe 


| 
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The failure of Back’s expedition discouraged the British Government, which turned its | 
attention to the Antarctic, but the success of Dease and Simpson on the north coast of | — 
North America again turned public attention to the problem of Arctic exploration. The | 
Erebus and Terror, which had returned from the Antarctic, were fitted out with steam, and | 
Tranklin was commissioned in 1845 to attempt the entrance to Lancaster Sound. The two | 
ships were last sighted near this point by a whaler, but were never seen again. For many | 
years Arctic exploration was mainly engaged in the search for Franklin. In 1847 relief 


expeditions were sent out from the east through Lancaster Sound, from the west through 
Bering Strait, and from the south to the Arctic shores of North America, 
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: The final result of these search expeditions was the completion of the North-W 
| Passage by M’Clure, who returned home in 1854. The first authoritative news of the fat 
of Franklin was obtained by Rae in his exploration of the- west coast of Boothia. hh 
1857 Lady Franklin fitted out a last search expedition, which was. commanded by 
M'Clintock, and finally Franklin’s last record was found on the east coast of 
William’s Land. From this it was learnt that his ship had been caught im the ice 
‘never released. For the next twenty years the exploration of the North eae regions 


‘eonducted entirely by American, German, and Austrian explorers. N. 
were those of Franz Joseph awe and Franz Joseph Land. In 18 Nares 


the Alert and Discovery, and was successful in opening wp many 
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_. The North-East Passage was discovered by Nordenskisld, who reached the mouth of the 
Yenisei in two successive years, and attained the East Cape in 1879, after a-~winter in the 
ice not far from Bering Strait. ; 


The first crossing of the lofty ice-covered plateau of Greenland was accomplished by 
Nansen in 1888. Another remarkable journey over the inland ice was carried through by 
Commander Peary, who proved the insular character of Greenland. In 1892 Nansen 
attempted to reach the Pole by a novel method. His plan was to follow the course taken by 
the ill-fated Jeannette, which had been caught in the ice near Wrangel Land, and had 
drifted to New Siberia. The Fram was constructed to withstand enormous ice pressure, and 
preparations were made for drifting across the Polar Basin, in the hope that the currents 
would bring the ship close to the Pole. Finding that the ship’s track did not approach } 
sufficiently near to the Pole, Nansen and Johannsen left the ship in 1895, with dogs and | 
sledges, and reached N. lat. 86° 14’, the furthest point attained up to that time. After a | 
Winter on Frederick Jackson Island, to the north-west of Franz Joseph Land, they fell in 
with the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition, which had wintered at Cape Flora in Alexandra 
Land. The ram, under the command of Otto Sverdrup, finally reached Norway in safety, 
after drifting to nearly as high a latitude as that attained by Nansen. 


Tn 1896 an attempt to reach the North Pole by balloon was made by Andrée, but the 
expedition was never seen again. In rg09 the Duke of the Abruzzi made an expedition in 
the Stella Polare, and Captain Cagni succeeded in reaching lat, 86° 32’, a little north of 
Nansen’s record, by a sledge journey over the ice, 


The honor of first reaching the North Pole was reserved for Commander Robert Edwin 
Peary, of Pennsylvania, an officer of the U.S. Navy, who was born 6 May, 1856. Peary 
made many Arctic yoyages, and attained success by a remarkable sledge journey during 
the winter night, reaching the North Pole on 6 April, r909. 


5 SOUTH POLAR REGIONS. 


The Antarctic Ocean includes much more of the circumpolar ocean than the part south of 
the Antarctic Circle (664° S.), as drifting pack ice is carried a long way to the north. Ice- 
bergs are often met with north of 459S. It is now considered that the land which has been 
sighted at various points forms part of an Antarctic continent, probably loftier thai Green- 
land and larger than Australia. This plateau is covered with a sheet of nevé and ice, which | 
seems to be slowly creeping towards the sea. On the coast floating islands of ice are 
formed which terminate in the precipitous cliffs of the ice .barrier, except where lofty 
mountain land comes down to the sea, as in Victoria Land. : : 


_ The precipitation is small, probably below the equivalent of ro inches. of rain, the 
blizzards constantly met with by explorers being apparently due, to a large extent, to the 
imfiuence of winds on powdery snow. Owing to the cool summers and small evaporation, 
there is little diminution of snow and ice, though the shrunken glaciers and other evidence |" 
point to a former period of much more extensive glaciation when the climate was warmer 
and there was a much greater snowfall. The icebergs are partly formed of true glacier ice 2 
and partly of compressed neve with a distinctly stratified structure. They differ completely aes 
from those of the Arctic, forming large flat-topped islands with perpendicular sides. The i 
Greater bulk of the icebergs lies below sea level, but not generally to the same extent as in 
the Arctic, where the ice is more solid and therefore heavier. Outside the barrier, which 
has formed one of the great difficulties of access to the land, is the floating pack ice, often | 
held in position by islands. This is usually dense and difficult to pass through. Owing to 
the open character of the Ross Sea, it is possible to penetrate furthest south with least; = 
difficulty in this direction, and consequently all extensive land journeys into the interior | =ANew 
ave made this the base._ Ms 
_In the interior the plateau rises to over 10,000 feet and is remarkably level. This is 
ersed by a great mountain range which runs from Cape Adare, in 71° S. lat., for at least 
90 miles, Probably an extension runs to Graham Land and a branch to King Edward’s |_ 
d. On this some of the peaks exceed 15,000 feet. In Victoria Land, which apparently 
sists largely of sandstone on a granite base and capped by basalt, there have been} 
reat, yoleanic eruptions in geologically recent epochs. To these are due the conical peaks 
Erebus (12,760 feet), which is still active, Terror, Melbourne, and Discovery, and 
rous isolated craters. — ‘ : : ; 
me and Bird Life-—Numerous seals and whales are found, though not the “right” | 
rds abound of certain species, the penguins, petrels, skuas, dic. The emperor 
Coa There are no land animals, but in ponds has been found micro- 
e gr ek ; 
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EXxpLoration.—A southern continent was believed to exist in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
but ib was not till 1774 that Cook crossed the Antarctic Circle and reached in his voyages 
719 10! §.-106° 54’ W. inr774. This was the furthest point south attained in the 18th century, 
On his return journey by Cape Horn, Cook discovered South Georgia and the Sandwich ~ 
Islands. Though he yassed completely round the Antarctic Circle, he sighted no ice-clad land. 

The South Shetlands were discovered in 1819. Bellingshausen, in a Russian expedition 
supplementing Cook’s voyages, reached 69° 25! S, and 1° 11' W. in 1819, and in 1821 sighted 
the first land ever seen within the Antarctic Circle, to which he gave the name of Peter I, 
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Island. In 1823 James Weddell reached 74° 15’ §. and 34° 17' W. on a whaling and sealing 
expedition. In 1831-2 Biscoe, on one of the whaling expeditions sent out by the Enderby 
Brothers, of London (England), discovered Graham Land. In 1835 an attempt was made to 
reach the Magnetic Pole by a French expedition that met with no success, though land was 
sighted inside the Antarctic Circle. In 1836 Wilkes sighted land at a number of points along== 
the circle. The name Wilkes Land has been given to this part of the continental coast. _ 

In 1839 the Lrebus and Terror, of which the former was commanded by Ross, entered 
pack ice in 174° E., and succeeded in getting thro the ice into open sea to the south. He 
diseovered a chain of mountains south of ig dare in 71° S., and the land was taken 
possession of as Victoria Land. The names of the two ships were given to the volcanoes. 
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| It was found that the ice barrier formed a line of lofty cliffs 200 to 300 feet high, extending | 
‘} for 250 miles, which prevented landing on the coast. 78° 4' S. and 167° W. was attained in 
| Ross Sea, but owing to the failure to discover a harbor to winter in the ships returned. In | 
1842 an attempt was made to pass the Great Ice Barrier on the east, and the land was dis- | 


__} covered now known as King Edward’s Land. In 1843 another expedition was made in the 
_| Weddell Quadrant, but it was found impossible to penetrate the pack. | 


There was no more exploration till 1874, when the first steamer, the Challenger, reached 
| 66° 40’ S. and 78° 30’ E., and-by dredging and sounding demonstrated the proximity of a | 
_ [large land area. | 


In 1892 four whaling vessels were sent. out from Dundee, Scotland, to search for the ' 
-| “zight” whale, but did not penetrate further south than lat. 65°. In 1894 Borchgrevink, 
~ | @ saijor on board a Norwegian whaler, was one of a party that landed near Cape Adare, the | 
| first to set foot on the Antarctic continent. In 1895 interest in Antarctic exploration was | 
aroused by the efforts of Sir Clements Markham, President of the Royal Geographical | 
Society~of London, England, and of the International Geographic Congress, and fhe modern 
era of South Polar discovery was inaugurated. 


~~ In 1898 the Belgica became fast in the pack and spent the first winter in the ice: In 1899 
Borchgrevink, in the Southern Cross, an expedition equipped by Sir George Newnes, took 
‘dogs and sledges to attempt to reach the Magnetic Pole, and landed near Cape Adare.) 
| Theugh they only advanced some 16 miles from the coast, this was the first party to winter 
jon the Antarctic continent. It was found that the ice barrier had receded about 30 miles 
south since it had been mapped by Ross in 184r. 


| In x90r-4 a British Antarctic expedition was organized under Scott. The winter was 
passed in MeMurdo Bay. In 1g02 Scott, Shackleton, and Wilson reached 822 17'S, with | 
| dog sledges. An elevation of 9,000 feet was attained on the plateau. A German expedition 
tm the Gauss reached 67° S.“and discovered Kaiser Wilhelm Land. Nordenskjid, in the 
Antarctic, and Brace, in the Scotia, added to the knowledge of the South Polar regions. In 
| 1904 Charcot, in the /rancais, and in 1909 in the Pourquoi Pas ?, explored the BeHingshausen 
Sea. In 1909 Shackleton, in the Nimrod, attempted to land a shore party to winter on King 
Edward’s Land, but found the floe ice too closely packed, and eventually wintered near the | 
se of Mount Erebus, about 20 miles to the north of the Discovery’s winter quarters, An 
scent of Mount Erebus was made. David reached the South Magnetic Pole, and Shackle- |. 
‘ton with his companions traversed the Beardmore Glacier through the mounfains, and 
eached the upper plateau at about 10,000 feet, where they weré obliged to return in-88° 23! S., 
713 miles from the Pole, owing to insufficient food and storms. They had previously 
lost all the Manchurian ponies taken to draw the sledges. In 19r0 Scott left iw the Ferra 
iVova for an extended period of scientific exploration. It was expected that Scott would be | 
the 4irst to attain the object of such expeditions, but Captain Amundsen was before him at | 
the South Pole. Captain Roald Amundsen was born in Norway, 16 July, 18y2, and had | 
made many voyages in the Arctic Ocean. In the Antarctic he used dogs and skis and | 
telied on depédts of seal meat, and he reached the South Pole, after a remarkably rapid 
journey, on 16 Dec., r91r, The mountain range of Victoria Land was reached in about 
'S, and a path to the plateau found by the Devil’s Glacier, between elevations of £2,000 to 
»feet. The platean was 10,750 feet at its highest point, and sloped slightly downwards 
‘ole at 10,500 feet. ; 


Captain Robert Falcon Scott, an officer of the British Navy, was born 6June, 1868, and |: 
reached the South Pole on 18 Jan., r912, with four companions. On the return journey he 
perished with his party on (or about) 29 March, igr2, the bodies being discovered by the 
lief expedition on 18 Jan., 1913.4 
‘On 26 October, 1914, Shackleton started from Buenos Aires on a further Antarctic expedi- 
on, his object being to cross the southern continent. Shackleton’s journey is expected to 
ecupy two years, and news of his success or failure will awaken the utmost interest, 
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fan airship with a constant speed of so miles | Barth's yelocity inits orbit round the Sun is}|- as 
hour started from the earth on a journey to | about 66,000 miles an hour (580,000,000 miles in 
on. x Jan., 1914, it would be nearly aro | 36s days 6 hours g minutes). __ 
pn the gouniey, op it one not arrive until te ie been beeing that the Earth Mets 
23, e velocity of a given point of | maintain. a population of 6,000,000,000,. a al | 
urface at the Equator exceeds x,000 | which will os reached about A.D. 2zoo at the 
it (24,872°4 miles im 24 hours); the’| present rate of increase. ate ay pani 
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ARBA AND POPULATION. 


| 
| a 
| S544 Area in Estimated 
} Continent, Square Miles. Population. 
| =~ | 
| ; 
BUrope  ereceeceeeee 3,750,000 400,000,000 
ASIA \.seaves : | 27,000,000 900,000,000 
Africa ... v.10 | 2,500,000 170,000,000 
North America... | 8,000,000 1I0,0C0,000 
South America... | 6,800,000 35,000,000 
Oceana ... 0. i 3,450,000 8,000,000 
Polar Regions .., | 5,000,000 aa 
§5,500,000 | 1,623,000,000 


The British Empire extends over the largest 
area (x3,12g,000 8q. miles); Russia is the second 
largest Empire (8,400,000-8q. miles); France is 
third, with 4,330,000 sq. miles; China extends 
Over 4,300,000 84. miles; the United States, with 
its Insular Jurisdiction, &., covers 3,750,000 Sq. 
miles, and Brazil 3,220,000 sq. miles. 


THE RACES OF MANKIND.+ 


| The Races of Mankind are divisible according 
to Stock or, less scientifically, according to 
Colour. The Dominant Colour is Yellow—the 
numerical order being (x) Yellow, (2) White, 
(3) Black, {4} Brown, (5) Red. The main Divisions 
of the Races are as follows :— 


Division, Area. eee 

| Mohgolian ... | Asia sessssesseseee 655,000,000 
Caucasian ....| Europe & Orient | 645,000,000 
Negro. PETE CHWS vcoipnasete 170,000,000 

} ‘Semitic . | North Africa 80,000,000 
| Malayan ...... Australasia ....,. 50,000,000 
Red Indian ... | America ...:.. 23,000,000 
1,623,000,000 


* he earth is a Sphere, witha Northern and 
Southern Hemisphere; the Ocean surface is 
called the Hydrosphere, andthe gaseous envelope 
the atmosphere. The science concerned with 
the suudy of the Harth’s crust is Geology, with 
the measurement of its surface Geodesy; the 
study of its surface is Geography, and of its 
superficial features Physiography. 'The study 
of the hydrosphere is Oceanography, of the 
Jakes Limnology, and of the mountains Ovo- 
| graphy, The study of the Races of Mankind is 

Kthnology, and of their location Hthnography. 
The study of extinct organic life is Paleontology, 
and of existing life Biology. - 

+ + It has been estimated that the Earth can 
maintain a population of 6,000,000,000, a total 
which will be reached about A.D. 2100, at the 
present rate of increase. pe eee oe ete 


THE WORLD. 

Tus Superficial Area of the Earth is estimated to be 196,550,000 square miles, 
which 5¢,500,000 square miles are Land and 141,050,000 square miles Water, The Diameter 
of the Earth at the Equator is 7,926 English miles, and at the Poles 7,899 English miles. 
The Equatorial Circumference is 24,872°4 English miles, divided into 360 Degrees jof 
Longitude, each of 69°09 English (or 60 Geographical) miles; these Degrees are measured 
from the Meridian of Greenwich, and numbered East and West of that point to meet in 
the Antipodes at the 180th Degree. Distance North and South of the [equator is marked by 
| Parallels of Latitude, which proceed from zero (at the Equator) to go° at the Poles. 
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| Marseilles, France (xoxx) ... 


~4 


THE LARGEST CITIES. 


The following 49 cities have an ascertained | 
population exceeding half a million, according 
to the latest census returns -— 


New. York, U.S: A. (zor0): ie.. cc .deccsareeee 4,757,000 
London, England (z9rz) 4,523,000 | 
Paris, France (x9rz) .... 2,888,000 
Tokyo, Japan (1908). .... 2,186,000 
Chicago, U.S.A. (x9x0) . 2,185,000 
Berlin, Prussia (x9r0).... + 2,072,000 | 
Vienna, Austria (1970) . 2,031,000: 
Petrograd, Russia (x9x0) 1,908,000 | 
| Philadelphia, U.S.A. (xgr0 ~ ¥,550,000 
Moscow, Russia (1909) ...... 1,481,000 
Osaka, Japan (1908)........:seerenees 1,227,000 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (xgr0) ... 


Buenos Aires, Argentina (x90s) 1,026,000 
Calcutta, India (x9xx)  .......-seee X,222,000 
Bombay, India (x9rz)......... 000 
Hamburg, Germany (x9x0) ... 931,000 | 
Budapest, Hungary (xoxo) ...... ‘ 000 
Birmingham, England (rgrz) ... 840,000 
Glasgow, Scotland (zgrz) .....- 5,000 | 
Warsaw, Poland (xgog) ... 78x,000 
Liverpool, England (zor 748,000 |) 
Naples, Italy (2GEE) |S osecues 723,000 | 
Manchester, England (xgrt) - 716,000 | 
St. Louis, U.S.A. (1920)......... - * 687,900 | 
Boston, U.S.A. (19r0).... 671,000 
Cairo, Egypt (1907)....-cssereeseeree 654,000 
Sydney, New South Wales (zoxx) 642,000 | 
Bangkok, Siam (1909)...+.+-++0+0++8 630,000 | 
| Milan, Italy (xgxz) .... 599,000 i 
Madrid, Spain (x9z0) .... 598,000 | 
Munich, Bavaria (rgro)......... 896, ; 
Melbourne, Victoria (xgxx) «.. || 
Leipsic, Saxony (xgr0) ..... 8) 


Algiers, Algeria (x906) . 
Barcelona, Spain (r9x0) —.,.-e... 
Amsterdam, Netherlands (x909) 
Cleveland, U.S.A. (29x0) ..s-eeereeeees 
Copenhagen, Denmark (x911)...... 

Baltimore, U.S.A. (r9x0) «.-...--+ 


ek 


Dresden, Saxony (x910) ... 
Rome, Italy (xorz 
Pittsburgh, U.S.A. (x9x0) 
Lyons, France eae 
Madras, India (r9xx 
Cologne, Prussia (x9z0) ... 
Breslau, Prussia (z9x0) . 
Hyderabad, India icass) es 


Estimated Populations. 


Canton (China). 
Peking (China). 
ay a (Turkey) 
Hankow (China) ; 
Tientsin (China) 
Shanghai (China). 
Montreal Ca 

Fuchow (Sine ann 
Chungking (China) 


nteeee 


tteeee 


Suchow ( 


~ The World—Miscellaneous “Statistics. 


“RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


ConTINE NTAL DistRIBUTION. 


{ 


| 


} 


i 
Europe. Asia. 4 Africa, |N. America./S.America.| Oceania. Total 
{ 
| CHRISTIANS : = 
ee Churches : : ‘ 
man Cathotics..|x83,760,000}' 5,300,000! 2,500,000! 36,700,000/36,200,000) 8,200,090) 2,860,000 
i astern Churches. 98,000,000] 17,200,000] | 3,800,000 ip Sige see S oe 000 
~ Protestant Churches} 93,000,000] 6,000,000| 2,750,000] 65,000,000/ 400,000) 4,500,000! 7x, 650,000 
Total Christians......|374,760,000] 28,700,000, 9,050,000|102,700,000!36,600,000'22,700,000! 564,510,000 
: Non-Cunistrans :— 
SPREE on) cacecoe swe 9,250,000 500,000 400,000! 2,000,000 30,000) 2,205,000 
3,800,000}142,000,000! 51,000,000) 15,000} _ 10,000 25,000, 221,825,000 
4 5 vee 138,000,000 11,000 eas: ot 138,031,000 
A ore 20,000,000 300,000 100,000! rr0,000 F 2£0,540,000 
Confucianists apa 5 
Taoists ...... , ae 300,000,000 30,000) 100,000 ‘ies 700,000} 300,830,000 
Shintoists : vee 25,000,0C0 on Rati 435 Ag 25,090,000 
| Ani : 42,000,000! 98,000,000 20,000) 1,250,000 17,000,000} 158,270,000 
_ Und 1,000, 000| 6,000,000 £30,000) 8,000,000 a. 150, 35.280,000 
2/863, 500,000 149,871,000 10,235,000| 1,400,000'42,925, 004r,08r,981,000 
000 00 Bp an oo is aon 2936 60 38,009,000 55,625, {649,491,000 
| post ee RAILWAYS, TELEGRAPHS, THE LONGEST BRIDGES. 
LET ERS, &c. Length, 
Miles Miles of Letters Name Country. Mile. Yes. 
‘Contey, of Telegraph per “Post | Tay ........... ares Scotland »...3....as0s 2 73 
Railway. Line. Head. Offices. | Ohio...... United States z2— 
255,000 260,coo 80 60,000/ Victoria rE %,320 
46,000 127,000 10 16,000} Forth ........... I 1,005 
39,009 142,000 49 50,000; Missouri me F984 | 
++ 33,000 75,000 2 20,000 | Queensborough’... United States;..... 2 ~740/ 
31,000 414,000 40 14,000 | Williamsburgh...... United States....., 2~ 676) 
26,750 43,000 80 13,860) Manhattan ......... United States,..... X  520,| 
3000 47,000 27 16,000 | Susquehanna ...... United States...... Zz 345) 
oUt 23,420 61,000 72 24,000 Brooklyn... ......0 United States...... x 245 | 
| Austra’ 38,000 47,000 130 009 7 i 
;; Argentina .. stpe22 20,000 y000 = 40 3,000 SHIPPING OF THE WORLD. 
16,000 22,000 14 3,000 In xoxs. the various nations of fhe world 
14,000 38,000 9 3)25° | possessed 24,808 ocean-going steam vessels of 
£5,000 35,000 12 %X,000) over 45,729,208 gross tons; and 6,202 sailing 
seree 10,000 = 26,500 7 5,500 | vessels of 3,532,861 net tons. More than 43 per 
5,500 ee 5 8,000 | cent. of this tonnage is under the British flag, 
3,000 67 4 200 | the next largest owners being the United States, 
sees 670,000 Genie —  3%4,000 Gee aaEy, Sorvay, France, Japan, pea 
ands, Sweden, and Russia. I'rom June 19: 
ay _RATEWAY PASSENGER, RATES. to June 30, roxs, the total British peat 


‘The following table of approximate rates per 
mile may be taken as relatively correct, according 
mputations from available materials. 


by 753,269 tons. 


Cents per Mie, Entered. teared. 
3 New Work (e914) 5.7870887 15,424,394 
t - - NEW YOLK (1grq4) ---«.---- 15,797,547 © 
gp esp aee vend, Close.) ard Claes .| Antwerp (sora)... 13,205,550 13,240,444 | 
f 6 | Hamburg (1913) - 14,241,894 24,496,623, 
Hong Kong (9x3) 12,929,9k% 12,893,745 


Rotterdam (19r3)......-- # 
London (x913) _. 
Monte Video (x 3 
f oe ne aes 

ngapore (rorr 
Cardiff ( 


tonnage increased by 229,019 ; that belonging to 
Germany: had, during the same period, decreased 


THE GREATEST SEAPORTS. 


hen 6,537. 7900 
),022,020 
£0,526,830 
6,898,507 
75727;69% 
10,182,238 
on 7528,210 


| 


= 


Sane 


aan 


The World.—Oceans, Mountains, and Rivers. — 
OCEAN AREAS AND DEPTHS. _ 


The greatest known Ocean Depth (in the 
Pacific, off Mindanao, 32,089 feet) is not much 
| greater than the greatest land height (in the 
Himalayas); but the mean depth of the Ocean 
floor exceeds 12,000 feet, while the mean height 
of the surface of the land area of the Earth above 
sea level is only 2,300 feet. The following table 
gives the areas of ore principal oceans and seas 
with the greatest known depth of each :-— 
Oc7eans. 
| Name. Area of Basin Greatest Depth. 
| (sq. miles). (feet). 
Pek AMILG! cused goss cesi 63,986,000 Off Mindanao, 
32,089 
Atlantic 31,530,000 Porto Rico Trench, 
31,366 
TMI AM S504 035200 28,350,000 Sunda Trench, 
22,968 
PAP CTIG sac tesineee pee 5,541,600 North Polar, 13,200 
Seas. 
OLE dire eer acre 3,137,000 Kei Trench, 21,342 
| Central American x,770,r70 Caribbean, 20,568 
Mediterranean ... 1,145,000 Pola Deep, 12,276 
| Behring a... ses. + 878,000 Buldir Trough, 
| 33,422 
| Okhotsk .......ceeee 582,000 Kurile Trough, 
| 10,554 
Hast China......... — 480,000 about 10,400 
Hudson Bay ....... 472,000 about 1,800 
PAPA: cence es 405,0co «about 10,200 
| Andaman yos,000 about xx,000 
| North Sea 221,000 Skaggerak, 3,998 
| Red Sea... + 178,000 20° N., 7,254 
[BANEIC sess scence sense 158,000 «about 12,000 
ee HIGHEST MOUNTAINS, Height 
| Nam: Range. in Feet: 
| Everest... . Himalayas ht 29,002 
Godwin- ‘Austen Ke 2) ae 28,250 
| KanchangangaT. ..... > <i ihe 28,146 
\ $3 hE eae HY 27,803 
| Makalu........ Wateeeeeses x3 fs 27,790 
| Tengri Khar ... -.». Thian Shan... 24,000 
Chumathari...... B eres as 23,944 
| Aconcagua .. Andes ...... 22, 
} *Sahama..... Bolivia 22,349 
| Tilampa (Sorata) Andes 21,490 
eAUMANE seraveee 
| Chimborazo 
' Lullialluco ... 
BEOCO PINT Gerescec..'c--es se) ANIOOR asses 
| Kilima Njaro ... 
, Mount Logan............ Rockies.........0.... 
| Licaneaur ...... aS 
'*Mount Elias sero ROCKERS scx 
Pe AED UTE teva edeos . Caucasus ... 


*Popocatepetl 
MAINO: os scesons 
Citlaltepett... 

*SADGAY seccereceee 
Koshtan Tan 


Ararat series .. Armenia 
Ruwenzori ... - Uganda. 
Kazbek....4..+« ie eure 

‘Mont Blanco... eee AIDS soccearteeti tint as 


Tee Cordilleras | 
. Andes 


~ Caucasus .. 


St. Lawrence .. 
Rio del Norte 
Sao Francisco 
Danube .. 
Euphrates 
Indus ..... 
Brahmaputra .. 


THE LARGEST ISLANDS. 


Name of Island. 
Greenjand hg ee neg eyscnee Aretic ... 
New Guinea (Br.-Germ.-Neth.) Pacific... 
Borneo (Anglo-Netheriands) ... 


Teas 
Battin Land (British) ........... ‘Arctic ... 
Madagasear (French) ,. - Indian ,.. 
Sumatra (Netherlands). Be : 
Great Britain ..... Sp ceaaaees ; Atlantic. 
Honshiu (Japan) ... .. Pacific ... 
Celébeos (Netherlands ..». Indian ... 
Prince Albert, &c. (British) ... Arctic ... 
South Island, N.Z. (British) ... Pacific ... 
Java (Netherlands) ...,.......00. Indian ... 
North Island, N.Z, (British) ... Pacific ... 
Cuba (Independent) .........,.006 Atlantic. 
LuzonQUsSeAc) cereus -» Pacific:... 
Newfoundland (British) .. . Atlantic, 
Iceland (Danish) ........ 


” Artic... 
+. Pacifie... 
’ Atlantic. 


oe Arctic ... 
. Pacific . 


Ellesmere (British) . 
Mindanao (U.S8.A,) .. 
Hokkaido (Japan)..... 
Treland (U:K.)) ....ce.s000 
Novaya Zemlya (Russian) . 
Sakhalin (Russo-Japanese). 


Haiti Ny aT ae Cai eat 3 Atlantic. 

Tasmania (British) si... Pacific .. 
Ceylon (British)... .. Indian ... 
Banks (British) ........ teat Chic. wes 
North Devon (British).. ieee re ke 
Vancouver (British)....... .. Pacifie ... 
Melville Land (British) ......... Areti¢ ... 
Tierra del Fuego (Argentine) . Atlantic. 
Southampton (British)............ Arctic «.. 


WestSpitzbergen(No Man’sLand),,  ... 
Prince of Wales (British) .... 


Formosa (Japanese) ....... ne Pacific |. be 
North Somerset (British) ... ‘Arctio-... 
Sicily (Italian) ......... sevevs gooey MOGI te weer 
THE LONGEST RIVERS.+ 
River, Outfiow. 
Amazon.......2.-..-Atlantic. <.0.c.600 dcsuaioae 
Nile’ s23:6 -Mediterranean ......... 
Yangtse .North Pacific .. 5 
Yenisei...... “Arctic Sea.a.si.cveee 3 
Mississippi -Galfof Mexico...) 
Missouri «.... - Mississippi River ..... 


Ab ANIC vessreresreerneres 


Ocean. Sq. ie 


827,300 | 

330,000 
000 

236,000 


ee pes 


"Be 608 
87,500 
72,000 
60,000 
58,500 
48,400 
44,500 


44,000 | 


41,000 
40,200 
40,000 


PLAS 


SE EE Dam ere A ea AEE AE AA aT 
_* Volcanoes, Ix addition to those marked, in ata 


the ‘Antare and peg: ede in and et 


rand la Peelin ‘the West 


erage ara 
o 
Pia tietadaniton ae 

f nice 


Zambesi.. 
Ganges .. 


es .- Mississippi River a 


+ The most fAamous-<iver falls are Nias 
the Province of 
ais UN 


The World—Products 


and Leading Producers. 


THE WORLD'S PRODUCTS. 


eee Product. SS Rare Leading Producers. 
| ’ 
WHEAT (x9x2)........ qr. of 480 7b.| 452,200,000 pHuietes go million qrs. 
: ‘ , 87; India, 45; France, 40; Canada, 27; 
je Faneaby, 23 ; Italy, 2x5; Argentine, 2x. 
| BARLEY (1912) ...... qr. Of 400 1b.| x82,500,000 | Russia, 55°5 million qrs. 
5 U.S. 528; Germany, 18; Japan, rx‘5 ; Hungary, g: 
By OATS '(x9rz) ..-5+2--205 qr. of 304 1b.| 478,000,000 | U.S., r4x million qus. 
Bah! Russia, r1z; Germany, 58'5 ; France, 39°53 
s rf F Canada, 38: U.K., 18; Austria, 15. 
MATZE (1912) ....+... qr. Of 480 1b.| 486,000,000 | U.S., 370 million qrs. 
pike : Argentina, 32; Hungary, 215; Italy, xz; 
F Rumania, 10°3. 
RUN RC OTS) > s.00++c00-26 qr. Of 480 7b.) 224,000,000 | Russia, rzx million qrs. 
: Germany, 5:; Austria, 13'5; Hungary, 6°53; 
F France, 6; U.S., 4:2. 
OBS (2QT1) voce cioniens ov AS aaa 1b.) 147,500,000 | U.S., 40 million Ib. i 
A ee U.K. 367; Germany, 23°4; Austria-H., 23:2; 
Russia, I0'5. 
~ | CANE SUGAR (1911-12) -........ tons 9,000,000 | India, 2,390,000 tons. 
D Cuba, 1,850,000 ; Java, 1,395,000; Hawaii, 535,000 5 
U. g., 324,000; Por ‘to Rico, 320,000; Brazil, 
BEE® SUGAR (x9z1-12) .....--.- tons 6,809,000 | Russia, 2, 100,000: tons. (235,090. 
5 Germany, 1,457,000; Austria-H., 1,154,000 ; U.S., 
re 541,000 ; France, 515,000; Netherlands, 251,000 ; 
fee Belgium, 240,000. 
PERIOBANQXO)icss0..s0-cdsas0s0s0yencesee Ib.| 190,000,000 | Indic, 89,000,000. 
Seer China, 55,000,000 ; Japan, 15,000,000. 
BY VWANED (262%)! .cresvsssneosesss. gallons) 3,280,000,006 | Fr azce, 1,000,000,000 gallons. 
Sl salle Italy, 950,000,000; Spain, 370,000,000; Algeria, 
: ‘ d 200,000,000 ; Riissia, 100,000,000. 
PETER (IOI) nei seseseeeeeee ses gallons) 7,200,000,000 | U.S., 1,650,000,000 gallons. 
St Germany, 1,500,000,000 ; U.K., 1,300,000,000 5 
i: Austria-H., 565,000,000 ; France, 466,000,000. 
‘| CoxrEr, oor). eee eae ..Ib.| 2,000,0c0,000 | Brazil, 1,500;000,000. 
‘ ‘THA (grr) ota Seeeeeere eres wuld, 850,000,000 India, 270,000,000 Ib. 
fe! China (exports), 210,000,000 ; Ceylon, 190,000,000 5 
(= ; Sg 3 Japan (exports), 56, 060,000. 
MOOCOA: OTT), <.--:.-2<.--0+---<-- tons 259,000 | Heuador, 40,000 tons. | 
5 aa a } Brazil, 39,000 5 Gold Const, 35,000 ; Sao Lhomeé, 
a d : 33,000 ; ‘Trinidad, 24,000. 
‘| TOBACCO (x90) ....-........+.+00800D.| 2,756,000,000.| U.S., 1,123,400,000. 
as bee India, 4 450,000,000 ; Russia, 200,000,000 ; Austria- 
: Hungary, 184,000,000 ; Netherlands’ East 
< 5 ; ~ Indies, 128,600,000 ; Japan, 93,000,000. 
eh SGorzoN spore) Dales of 500 1b. 22,500,000 | U.'S., 14,885,000 bales. ; \ 
ze aes Seir India, 3;442,000 ; Russia, 2,000,000; Egypt, 
Z : 1,500,000. 
Woo Gp) SUpas Aecsocsd acasbevis 1b.) 3,000,000,000 Australasia, 840,000,000 Ib. 
Argentina, 415,000,000 5 Russia, 380,000,000 ; 
| J.8., 322,000,000 ; U.K., 145,000,000 ; Uruguay, 
; pa . | ; 130,000,000 ; South Africa, 112,000,000. ! 
smux (2922) BROB CME OT oA Sev San sree elO. 57,000,000 | Japan, 2x,200,000.1b.. + 
China, 14,800, 000; Italy, 10,000,000; Turkey, | 
es 5,000,000 5 France, 1,200,000. 
i UBBER (1912)... evhaet + f0NS 88,000 | Brazil, 40,000. 
sabe ; es West Africa, 15,000. |. 
; Got (QTE) -oeeeeterceecsneeeens Jine 02. 22,527,000 | Transvaal, 8,250,000 02: $ : 
| , = U.8., 4;700,000 ; Australasia, 2,900,000; Mexico, | 
: 1,420,000 ; Russia, 1,200,000. 
“ mine 02. | 252,000,000 * Mexico, 88,000,000 02. 
i : U.S., 88,000,000 ; Canada, 33,500,000 ; Australasia, | 
| 17,000,000 ; Germany, 14,150,000. 
43,500 | U.S., 20,600 long tons. 
France, 10, 600. tons; U.K., 7,180 tons. - 
Be stone of 2,240 wo. Fosjcoo Secers Settlements, 33700 tons. | 
aes ; | - Bolivia, 22,000 tons ; Netherlands’ Hast Judes, 
es Oy 12,600 tons. 
divtec U.S., 483,750 long tons. . 
Les ane? Mexico, 6x 1,000 ; Renee and Portugal, peo 


The World’s Products—Trade—Standard Time. 
THE WORLD'S PRODUCTS—continued, tie 5 
= 5 Re 


Product. } ie aor as Leading Producers, = 
| LEAD (1911) «see tons of 2,240. 1b. 968,000 | U.S., 358,000 long tons. ‘ 
1 Spain, 168,250; Germany, 158,750; Mexico, 
| I2%,500, 
| ZINC (2912) -.0.+-... tons of 2,240 1b. 862,700 | U.S. 524x200 long tons. - 


Germany, 232,250; Belgium, 181,880. 
| TRON ORE (ao1x) tons of 2,240 1d.) 134,150,00c | U.S., 42,000,000 long tons. 
| Germany "and Luxemburg, 29,450,000; France, 
15,036; U.K.; 15,520,000. ; 
PIG IRON (x1g11)...tons of 2,240 1b. 65,000,000 | U.S., 23,680, ooo long tons. 
} Germany and Luxemburg, 15,325,000 U.K, 
9,720,000 


STEEL (1911) .....+ tons of 2,240 Ib. 60,000,000 | U.S., 23,700, 090 long tons. 
Germany, 14,800,000 ; U.K., 6,500,000. , 
COAL (z922)...... 46+ tons of 2,240 1b.) 1,052,880,000 | U.S., 443,025,000 long tons. ! 
U. kK, 271,900,000 ; Germany, 158,164,000 ; Trance, 
38,023, 
| PETROLEUM (1910) .....,.-- barrels} 327,500,000 | U. s* a ge ooo bar'rels. 
\ of 42 gallons) Russia, 70,340,000 ; Galicia, 12,675,000; Nether- 


Jands’ India, 12,100,000 ; Rumania, 9,723,000. 


THE GREAT TRADING NATIONS, xoxz. 


Imports. Exports. ToraL TRADE. f 
Country, Import ; 
j General. Special. Duties General. Special, General, Special, 
| Collected. 


| Z is 9 & Z 

| United SEINE GOte Cosas 577,398,000 |35,556,000 |555,878,000 |454,129,000 |x,237,036,000)1,03%,527,000 | — 

; German Empire. |5t0,694,000 |477,212,000 |38, 304,000 431,383,000 |398,550,000 | 942,077,000 875,762,000 | 

| United States ...|3x8,172,000 |3s8,x22,000 |64,576,000 |426,942,000 |419,489,000 | 745,454,000] 737,011,000 

| France... |392,396,000 |322,632,000 |29,897,000 |320,488,000 243,076,000 722,884,000 505,708,000 

| Netherlands...... wae 275,317,000 | 1,171,000 tee 226,132,000 wee 502,449,000 | 
Belgium .... 272,255,000 |180, 339,000 | 2,617,000 |235,171,000 143,214,000 | 507,426,000| 323,553,000 
India (agr1—12)... ase 13,685,000 | 6,620,000 |158,843,000 |154,825,000 te 286; 530,000 

| Russia (x9z0)...-- ke 114,469,000 |33,229,000 aes 152,959,000 267,428,000 

| Austria- Hungary oe 132,988,000 |10,020,000 oe 100,379,000 re ‘ 233,167;000, 
Italy ..., on 134,324,000 |13,073,000 ate 86,772,000 Re 221,096,000 
Canada ....... os 111,864,009 |17,317,000 | 63,063,000 | 61,543,000 oe 174,927:000, 

| Australia . cis ice 66,967,000 |14,000,000 mae 79,482,000 a5 146,449,000 
Argentina «......- ase 73,362,000 |15,505,000 ose 64,940,000 oe 138,302,000 , 
Switzerland ....... ae 73:754,000 | 3,186,000 ies 51,554,000 se 125,308,000 

i +} 2,945,000 tee 5,360,000 | 66,839,000 aan 119,784,000 


--| 64,846,000 | 63,358,000 | 1,981,000 | 52,193,000 | 50,705,000 | 127,039, 324,063,000 
JAPAD yoee00s esis 54,447,000 | 52,906,000 | 4,472,000 | 48,068,000 | 46,568,000 | 102,515,000] 100,474,000 } — 


H 

STANDARD TIME, 
The United States adopted standard time in 1883, on the initiative of the American Railway | 
Association, and at noon of x8 Nov., 1883, the telegraphic time signals sent out daily from 
the Naval Observatory at Washington were changed to the new system, according to which the 
meridians of 75°, 90°, 105° and x20” west from Greenwich became the time meridians of Eastern, | <4 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific standard time respectively. » 

Theoretically, the divisions should be half way between the above meridians, but fot pattie 
convenience the railroads change their time at the ends of railroad divisions, ’s0 that Eastern | — 
standard time is used from the Atlantic coast to an irregular line through Buffalo, Salamanca; }s 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling, W. Va.; Holloway, Ohio; Huntington, W. Va. ; Bristol, Tenn, ; ; Norton, | 
‘Va.; Asheville, N. “Cr ; Atlanta, Augusta, Ga. ; Columbia, 850.3 Central J unction, Ga. Some ; 
these cities use ’Bastern and some Central time, while the railroads use one time in one di on | : 
and the other time in the other direction. hele 

The same applies to the cities on the gieding lines between the Central and Mountain aivistons * 
the line running through Bismarck, N. South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, New 
Mexico, and Texas to El Paso; also to the Pas on the dividing line between the Mountain a 
| Pacific division, the line running through Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Utah, Nevada, and. Arizona, 

For Time Difference table see p. rie 
Almost all countries throughout world usé standard time based on the oor thee 
fram re lealatae while some use standard time” based on the longitude of their nat 
observatories, 2 ; ead 


=e i 
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~~ Nobel Prizes—Distances Srom New York to Cities in UWS. 67 
THE NOBEL PRIZES. 7 - 


THE Nobel Prizes are awarded each year from | authorities are the Swedish Academy of Science 

the income of a fund bequeathed to trustees for | —(a) Physics, (b) Chemistry; the Stockholm 

_ | distribution to those who have contributed most | Faculty of Medicine—(c) Medicine or Physiology ; 

| largely to the common good, and is divided into | the Swedish Academy of Literature—(d) Litera- 

five shares, which are devoted to workers in the | ture; and a committee of five persons elected 

domains of (@) Physics, (6) Chemistry, (c) Medi-| by the Norwegian Storthing—(e) Peace. The 

» | cine or Physiology, (d) Literature, and (¢) the} fund is managed by @ Board of Directors elected 
Preservation of Peace. The testator was the| byfifteen deputies appointed by the authorities 

| Swedish scientist Alfred Nobel, the inventor of | abovenamed. The Swedish Government appoints 
dynamite, who died December ro, x896, leaving | a President of the Board of Directors, Particulars 

a fortutie of about £1,750,000. “The first awards concerning conditions, &c., can be obtained from | > 
| were distributed on the fifth anniversary of| the Board of Directors of the Nobel Institute 

| Nobel's death, Dec. xo, roor, The awarding | (Nobelstiftelsens Styrelse”), Stockholm, Sweden. 


ii LIST OF AWARDS (Value about £8,000 each). 


i = (c) Mevicinr 
| Year. (a) Paystcs. (}) CHemistRY. or (@) Lirerature, (ce) PaXcr, 
Puysiorocy. _ 


xroor | W. G, ROntgen | J. H. van't Hoff | E.-A.von Behring (#4. 3 Sully: eae Mera 


dae H. A. Lorentz | Bo wischers: Sir R. Ross, 1) Monsen (HE. Ducommun, 
9°? \P. Zeeman K.C.B, \A. Gobat. 
‘x903 eo ae ae §. A. Arrhenius | N. R. Finsen B. Bjérnson Sir W. R. Cremer. 
1904 | Lord Rayleigh | Sir W. Ramsay | I. Pavlow wk Tohostra 7 } Inst. of Int. Law. 
1905 | P. Lenard A. von Baeyer | R. Koch H. Sienkiewicz | Bss. von Suttner | 
2906 Be as } H. Moissan (Pode Gaunt } G. Carducci T. Roosevelt. 
Prof, A. A. Pate E. T. Moneta. 
_ 7907 { Michelson } TSBRORES. a aes ahs pee i. Renault. 
{ ' 2 . Ehriic K. P. Arnoldson. 
i 1908 = Lippman : E. Rutherford fe Metchnikoff } R. Eucken {Fr Bajer. 
agog {fp enor Marconi \ w. Ostwald 'f, Kocher 8, Lagerlot Eta bae ea 
x90. Waste {* —}) 0. Wallach A. Kossel P. Heyse big etneg ks 
: ee ae ; qi 
| oroxx-| W. Wien Mme. Curie A. Gullstrand | M. Maeterlinck oy o Ss 
19x2 G. Dalén err uoard } A. Carrel G. Bac pans Elihu Root. 
1913 | Prof. Onnes A, Werner C. Richet juePingrateth } H. La Fontaine. 


4 1914 | Prof. M. yon Laue} Prof. Richards | Robert Barany (No other awards—owing to the War.) 
DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK TO CITIES IN UNITED STATES, | 


¥ Cities. ~ Miles. Cities. Miles. Cities. Miles. Cities. Miles. | 2 
P os a } 
ANDAR Ys eeevcescicceas. 143 |Concord, N. H. ...! 308 |Manchester, N.H.| 290 |San Francisco, Cal.|3,183 
Albuquerg’e, N.M.j2,260 |Cumberland, Md.| 378 |Memphis, Tenn....|1,286 |Santa Fé, N. Mex.|2,2xr 
Alliance, Neb....... 1,875 |Deadw’d, 8. Dak.. 2,053 |Meridian, Miss. ...!x,142 Savannah, Ga. ...| 844 
tlanta, Ga: ......) 875 |Denver, Col. ...... ‘1,982 |Milwaukee, Wis...!1,046 Seattle, Wash. .../3,184 
_| Atlantic City,N.J. Des Moines, Ia. ...'r,318 |Mobile, Ala...........r,229 |Sheridan, Wyo. ...|2,209 
MGA s05 Detroit, Mich. Montpelier, Vt....| 339 Shreveport, La. ...!1,454 |, 
Duluth, Minn. ...! Newark, N.J. 7 9 |Sioux Falls,S.Dak.|z,507 + 
El Paso, Tex. New Orleans, La, .}1,344 \Spokane, Wash....!2,845 
Galveston, Tex. ... Norfolk, Va. ...... 346 Springfield, Ill. .../z,017 


Gr, Rapids, Mich. Ogden Utah.. 2,443 |Springfield, Mass.| 136 “ 
«| 233 |Greensboro, N. C. Oklahoma, Ok 604 Superior, Wis.......|1,427 ae 
-| 604 |Harrisburg, Pa. ...| 1455 |Syracuse, N.Y. ...| 290 


seeeee| 438 (Hartford, Ct. ...... T10 3,017 |Tacoma, Wash. ...13,225 |  \ . 
Burlington, Vt. ...) 303 |Helena, Mont. ...'2{s00 'Philadelphia, Pa. .|'- 90 |Tampa, Fla.......... %;%00; slo 3 
Butte, Mont. .|2,498 |Hot Springs, Ark.|r,470 Pittsburgh, Pa. ...|- 439 /Lopeka, Kan. ....../x,409 
Cape May, N.J....) 173 \Iudianapolis, Ind.) 820'|Portland, Me.......] 348 {Urenton, N.J.......)) 57 
Carson. City, Ney, |3,016 |Jackson, Miss.......'r,238 |Portland, Ove. 3,248 |Vicksburg, Miss...|x,282 


Prescott, Ariz. We 


736 |Jacksonville, Fla.. Vinita; Okla. ....:.|2,422 | =e 
Providence, R.1.... 


6x2 |Kansas City, Mo, . Washington, D.C.) 225 
846 |Knoxville, Tenn... : 5 f Wheelimg, W. Va.| 506 
1966 |Little Rock, Ark...!x,409 |Ri , » |Wichita, Kan....... 
i Wilnington, Del.. 
752 |Louisville, Ky. ‘St. Pa i Wilmington, N.C. 
62x {Lyuchburg;_V: 8. La ty, U sh ; 


Charleston, 8.C.... 
Charlesto: 


ae 
POT its = 


The World by Nationalities. 


THE WORLD BY NATIONALITIES. 


In Order of Populations. 

; is e Area 
Population: } Nationality. | (Sq. Miles). 
421,000,000 oe | 11,850,000 
400,000,000 } Chinese . «+-| 4,287,000 
166,000,000 } Russian . | 8,380,000 
102,000,000 | U.S.A. . | 3,745,000 
90,000,000 { Fr: ench.. 4:779,000 
78,000,000 } German . 1,238,000 
68,000,000 } Japanese. 236,000 
52,000,000 | Austrian. 263,000 
44,000,0e0 | Dutch . 800,000 

| 36,000,000 Italian... 1,224,000 
| 26,000,000 + Turkish . 700,000 
23,000,000 t Belgian . 814,006 
22,000,000 } Brazilian. 3,300,000 
20,000,000 | Spanish . 281,000 
16,000,000 | Portuguese. 872,000 
z5,000,000 | Mexican .... 768,000 
14,000,000 | Egyptian 1,300,000 
x9,000,000 | Persian 630,000 
7,800,000 | Abyssinian. 400,000 
| 7,250,000 | Argentine ......... 1,132,000 
7,000,000 | Rumanian, 2 53,000 
6,500,000 ;} Moorish .... ‘ 314,000 
6,000,coo | Siamese . -| 178,000 
| 5,500,000 | Swedish . |. 173,000 
_5,000,000 } Greek .... | 43,500 
5,000,c00 | Afghan .... : 246,000 
4,300,000 } Bulgarian . : 42,000 
4,300,000 | Colombian . 7 435.500 
4,000,000 | Nepalese.... | 54,000 
3,730,000 | Swiss .... | 15.500 
3,500,000 } Chilean . ++} 300,000 
3,500,000 | Peruvian. 680,000 
3,006,000 |} Danish.. | 306,000 
3,000,000 | Serbian . Lat 34,500 
3,000,000 } Arabian ............| 900,000 
2,750,000 ; Venezuelan ......| 363,700 
2,500,000 | Norwegian......... 124,400 
2,200,000 | Bolivian .... 567,500 
2,100,000 } Cuban ..... 44,200 
2,000,000 | Albanian....... 10,000 
2,000,000 | Guatemalan . 47,500 
2,000,00c0 } Liberian .... 41,000 
1,700,000 } Salvadorian . 7230 
1,300,000 | Ecuadorian . 116,600 
1,100,000 | Uruguayan.... 72,200 
1,000,000 ¢ Haitian ..... 55 10,200 
800,000 | Paraguayan . 97,700 
7oo,ooo | Dominican......... 18,750 
600,000 + Nicaraguan . 51,790 
550,000 | Honduras .... 42;700 
500,000 | @manese.. 81,000 
§00,cco0 } Bhutanese. 20,000 
400,000 + Panama, ............ 31,900 
400,000 | Costa Rican ...... 18,700 
260,000 f Luxemburgers ... 999 
220,000 | Montenegring ... 3,500 
20,000 } Monagasque ...... 1 
zx,000 | San Marino~ ...... 33 
9,000 | Liechtensteiners 6x 
|,000 


Andorrans seteesens 


In Order of Areas. 


Area z 
(Sq. Miles). Territory. 
| xx,850,000. | Great Britain and Colonies 
8,380,000 | Russian Empire .......... as cas 
4,779,000 | France and Colonies 
4,287,000 | Chinese Republic ... 
3,745,c00 | U.S.A. and Dependenci 
=3'300)000 «| STATE Vereseseeeseusnowgsoseceencueds 
1,300,000 | Egypt and Sudan ... 
1,238,000 | Germany and Colonies 
1,224,000 | Italy and Colonies ...... 
1,132,000 | Argentine Republic 
900,600 | “ATADIA.....3.ssestesectconernnd 
872,000 | Portugal and Colonies 
814,000 | Belgium and Colonies .. 


Netherlands and Colonies . ; 


Austria- “Hungary... 
Afghanistan .. 


San Domingo . 
Costa Ric: 


Population. 


Table ie European Sovereigns—Popes of “Rome. 
A TABLE OF EUROPEAN SOVEREIGNS. 


BY DATE OF ACCESSION, 


BY DATE BIRTH, 


] 


( Meatlondog Schwerin 
Reuss (Elder) 
Serbia 


4 Rumania -King... eis 
we poten ‘g - Strelit 


jae 
Denmark 


Sovereign, Acceded. [Age at | j Sovereign. Born, le Mon gee 
YM. D. 
sesveoeeee BMPCLOL......| 1848 18 AMBUITO sstcesedy. cose’ Emperor 1830 | 85 2 23 
Pri 18 Liechtenstein So oR VIDOR sacs ices 1840 | 75 0 26 
19 Montenegro.....s....King ... | 74 0.23 
63 Serbia ...... Prete) <Gihsteaeenea 7X 3 20 
* Turkey Sultan | 70 1x 28 
26 Bavaria King | Jo 9 24 
29 Wiirttemberg King 67 8 6 
4x ||-Mfonaco ......... Prince... | 66 xx 18 
38 Saxe-Meiningen ..,.Duke ... '63 7 0 
10 Schwartzbur 9 Fee 1s Prince 63 2 x0 
43 Oldenburg . Grand Duke | 1852 | 62 1x x5 
23 Rome ...... SPOPO™<sssyranct 1854 | 60 tr iz 
23 Anhalt ... eDURO 5. 2ick 1856 | 59 2 12 
26 Baden ... Grand Duke | 1857 | 58 3 22 
SCM scatse.desd acest HINES yess caus 1858 | 57 4 15 
Grand Duke | 1897 15 Reuss (Younger) we PTinCé sosseces. 1858 | 56 x11 ar 
E xgoo | 47 Germany ee 1859 | 55 9 4 
1900 30 Bulgaria .. 185t | 54 8 5 
Rs 1900 16 Waldeck 1865 | 50 9 x2 
3190 24 Saxony. a 1865 | 50 5 6 
1902 24 Great Britain 1865 | 50 4 28 
1903 | 39 || Rumania ...... ‘King . 1914 | 50 2 20 
1903 68 RUssth -..000. -Tsar 1868 | 47 5 13 
1904 47 Greece .. -King 1868 | 47. 2 29 
1914 49 Hesse. Saracd. Duke | 2869 | 46 xr 6 
2 LTtaly.....-5 ee KANE s-, cuovtees 1869 | 45 1x 20 
Grand Duke | x914 32 Denmark. i 45x 8 
1904 39 WDE. acszse saved 445 2 
1905 34 Sawe-Alienburg 44 20 
1905 33 NOrway srcsesses 43 2 28 
1907 50 Belgiwm .....00+6 ... Kin 40 6 23 
1907 49 Saae- Weimar... Saaatia Duke 1876 | 39 4 27 
1908 | 37 Reuss (Elder)... Prince. 37-7: «48 
1909 64 Netherlands ....:.... Queen .... 35 2.0 
1909 34 Mecklenberg-Schwerin 
King... Igi0 44 Grand Duke | 1882 | 33 6 22 
mmburg-L ime Prince «| 19x 28 Mecklenberg - Strelitz 
meer ees 18 Grand Duke 
191g | 25 - ane es Be eye 


+ ishman 
> oe Soyeert ote Sept 


* King Alphonso acceded at birth, being a posthumous son. 


POPES OF ROME. 


| Adrian IV, (Nicholas Brakespeare, the orly 
elected Pope;- born at a 


| Benedict XV..de 


Luxemburg... 


Pius: X,-...... 


| 70 The Hague Tribunal. - 


THE HAGUE TRIBUNAL. 
PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION. 


Tue Permanent Court of Arbitration of the Hague consists of representatives nominated 
| by the Governments of 44 Nations (not more than four representatives from each) *; and in 
| the event of the Court being called upon to hear a suit, it is necessary for the contending 
parties (a) to agree upon the subject-matter of dispute, (2) to appoint arbitrators and, if 
necessary, an umpire, (c) to submit the case through counsel or agents. The Court meets 
at the Palace of Peace at the Hague, opened in 1913, the building having been erected 
mainly at the expense of Andrew Carnegie, and each of the nations interested having 
contributed to its embellishment. 
DECISIONS OF THE COURT. : 

r902, U.S. v. Mexico (Pious Funds) ; 1904, Creditor Nations v. Venezuela (Preferential 
Claims) ; 1905, United Kingdom, France and Germany v. Japan (Perpetual Leases) ; 1909, 
Germany v. France (Casablanca deserters); 1905, United Kingdom vw. France (Muscat 
. dhows) ; 1909, Norway v. Sweden (Maritime Boundary) ; 1910, U.S. v. United Kingdom 
(North Atlantic Fisheries) ; 1910, U.S. v. Venezuela (Orinoco 8.8. Company) ; 1911, France 
v. U.K. (Savarkar incident) ; 1912, Italy v. Peru (Canevaro claim) ; 1913, Russia v. Turkey 
(arrears of interest) ; 1913, France v. Italy (seizure of s.s. Carthage and Manouba), Cases 
pending: United Kingdom, France and Spain v, Portugal (contested religious goods) ; 
France v. Peru (claims French cre litors). 


OFFICERS OF THE COURT. 


Secretary-General, Baron Michiels yan Verduynen. 
| First Secretary, Jonkheer W. Rell. 


President of theAdministrative Council, The Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


MEMBERS OF THE COURT. Ge. Bulgaria, 
| The Court consists of the following members | Dimitri Stancioff ~.....0...... terres 23 Sly, xQ0r 
) (with date of appointment) i Nicolas Ghénadieff ..,...... resereserees 23 July, 1913 | 
United States of America. aris Ga Chile. ot 
Hon. George Gray wssceceeee Nests . xz Oct., x ios Concha..... se peeeeeccceeves seeeceeee 17 UCU., 1907 
Wacara Sinnits et beet e ene Ty 9 an., Soa Miguel Cruchaga. ..........00e++ + 17 Oct., x907 


Manuel Alejandro Alyarez . 


. 27 Oct., x 
Eliodoro Yanez .........00s0008 : oe 


. Elihu Root ....... Preeassipacv Dec. 
Hon. Elihu Root 15 bec., xgx0 oe viel eine 


Hon. John Bassett Moore ............ 27 Nov., 1912 


Argentine Republic, * ‘ China. 
ee Ae ss ascawuaagurcee § 3 uly, 1907 bs a J treeetenseesensserecrenseerees J ety 908 
mis Maria Drago ........scc00 a Y, 1907 | > teseeseerenneracens - i 
Carlos Rodriguez Larreta 6 July, 1907 pan bg ++ 20 rete 1910 
Joaquin V. Gonzalez ...... «. 17 Oct., 1910 VEloe-seeeserevereees @a.April, 1910 
Austria-Hungary. Colombia. 
Henri Lammasch. «....0.00. giles 4 Dec., rgoo| General Jorge Holguin ............... 26 Mav., 1908 


General Marceliano Vargas . + 26 Mar., 1908 
Marcelino Hurtado ......eeeeee 26 Mar., 1908 
Felipe Diaz Eraz0 ........eccccseeeeee 26 Mar., 1908 |) 


Alberv de Berzeviczy ... 
Baron Ernest de Plener 
Dr. Franz de Nagy .......0s...-08 eas 


Belgium, Cuba, 
} Baron Descamps .i,cecccrvecveseseceseee 6 Oct., x900 |) Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante... xx Jan., 1908 

Ernest Nijs .......eeer iy 5 Sept., r905 | Manuel Sanguily 

Henri Arendt .........: .- 23 Jan., 1907 | Cosme de la Torriente.......... 

Jules van den Heuvel ......... seseeveee 6 NOy., xgxz} Juan de Dios Garcia Kohly . 

Bolivia, 

Severo Fernandez Alonso sereee 13 Sept., r907 | J. H. Deuntzer 

5 Claudio Pinilla .. 13 Sept., r907 | Axel Vedel ...,. 


Ignacio Calderén . 


“3 NG ah 14 Feb., x9r0 | C. BE. Cold ..... 
ws, tee. 


aoe LOO s2OKS | WN YOM <,...cicesectes.cvecorsaretoanes 


} Dominican Republic, 
Cabral i Baez ..... 
Man. A. Machad 


+ 13 Sept., 1907 
. 13 Sept., 1907 
13 Sept., r907 
+» 1x Feb., roxq 


* Montenegro and Paraguay have not appointed any members till now. 


1914 
SAD? 


The Hague Tribunal. E: 


a Ecuador, Panama, 
a Honorato VASQUEZ ....nserev-wesseseee 28 NOV., 1907 | Ramon Me Valdési.........200 . x2 July, 1973 
i Manuel Rendon ......4...0... 28 Nov., xg07 | Belisario Porras ........... «= 18 Mar., roxz 
<2 ror. oe Goehatatees cs iaueciov 30 gene, 1914 Bocaia 
Uy 0 Aguirre BCIOY....chase ees an. 
ogee ~ 3° » *974 latinza Hassan nan, Mouchir = 
‘at 2 Mane! Bs DOCOMO ae sseseee 22 May, x905 
tase BOULMEOIS i.50.555 ewervensnescese +++ 16 NOy., 1900 | __ Pert, 
| Baron @’Hstournelles de peene 16 Noy., 1900 | Lizardo Se week Rete sisca seat sentns . 22 April, 1974 
Louis Renaullt.......i.....-sseceesepeeeeee 16 NOV., 1900 | Ramdén Ribeyro... ... 23 May, x910 


Luis F. Villaran + 23 May, 1910 


shh peas Manuel Alvarez Calderén 3 23 May, x9x0 
es} Dr: RES Ese soeeis sab opivecacanies sha ennee 30 Noy., 1906 Portugal 
vi Y: : aa 

a Vou Barts ah a ae ss Shana aay pantie ALR 13 Nove 1903 
. 7 ose Capello Franco Hrazao ......... 25 May, 1910 
> Dr. Von Treutlein-Moerdes ........- 21 Jan., 1914 ‘A. Pinto.de Miranda Montenesto as May: rs 
i Great Britain. Rumania, 
| Rt, Hon. Sir Charles Fitzpatrick... 30 Sept., x Théodore Ge. ROC. cv eyecesseseeece 21 Noy., 900 
| Bari of Desart..........000 ae mie? Ge any see ena Jean N. Lahovary .......-...0+ ». 21 Nov., 1900 


es RY. Hon, Viscount Bryce wogeipaat 28 Jan., 1913 Constantin G, Dissescu ............... 2% Nov., 1906 


Greece. A. Sabouroff. ...... 20 Dec., x909 


val | Denis Stephanos . 29 Dec., x90x | M; Tagantzeff ao Deere 
Georgios Streit ........ -. 29 Dec., xr90x | Baron de Taubé 36 Dec., Bay 
= se ac ae eaeamal -. 29 Dec,, x90 
| Nicolas Politis .... 18 June, 1924 


Manuel Delgado... 
Guatemala, Salvador Gallegos... 


Salvador Rodriguez saat 
| Antonio Batres Jéuregui Alonso Reyes Guerva .......c:200000e 7 Aug., x91x 


ESS eae pee 
| Antonio Gonzalez Saravia .. 3 
Bc Alberto Menges 2.0... tses stones danse Jul George Pavlovitch ... . x6 April; r90x 
27 = Milenko R. Vesnitch -- 16 April, xg0z 


| Jaques Nicolas Leger ....: 


Siam “ 
Corragioni d’Orelli -... cc... .seeeee eee 9 June, x909 


; OB Gore facteaee aa = 
| oe ae < at . 21 July, “4 dens I. Westenzard oo... cts. eeeee 6 Mar., xz917 4 
peneuilion Guilbaud ..... .«. 21 Jwy, 1908 Spain, <2 
. WED vecasevsvescarsosvacdtesvecparestecdity to Jan., 1907 
“teil Reeve Rafael M. de Labra .. Io Jan., 1907 
| Victor nine? Orlando weak ... 20 April, r910'} Manuel Garcia Prielo, \ 
"| Tommaso Tittoni ............. -» 24 April, roxx | ALHUCeMAS: 02.0... esceesseengeeseeeses 1x Jan., 1913 
me Charles: Schanzer ... ta Dec., x9xzz | Felipe Sanchez Roman  ............4 17 Mar., 1913 
- “Saya Sweden, 
BOTOs ie tcecs Tet Nov. Knut Hjalmar Leonard de Ham- 
Baron Bey Teton seg oR aa MOATEKG OC 2.6. ss csseapacossaveretvossvopte 2 Dec., x904 
Luxemburg. af eee paedak Ivar Afzelius .......3. 18 Feb., 1905 =e 
ass Sait ais Se a =F Olyannes Hel ners .cacsesseeaeyeneseeses 7 Dec., 1905 =e 
Ae Vannerus Baron Carl Nils Daniel Bildt ...... 7 Dec., 1906 7S 
Switzerland, : 


Charles Edouard ae Wekarsceessvee- Qt DEC.7- <a p00) 
Eugéne Huber ........ tesereeree TOJUNE, 1905 a 
TSO: W CDEP ci serssse-deovcdeievesssesetaes "3 JAD, XOXO a 


ape, 
Ibrahim Hakky Pacha..............0.+5 28 Jan., xr909 
Gabriel Effendi Nouradounghian... 28 Jan., x909 
Yorghiadis Effendi .............+..++. 28 Jan., x909 
SAG EY exe avnig an crash resteedetcaeaevonnany ag) Reph, 1909 


eeagear. 
Juan Pedro Castro ...cicsesssersoeere Q AUS, 1907 
Juan Zorilla de San Martin . 28 April, r9;x 
. 25 April, 29rz 
3 nok 1974 


ey ra Bin evipungavarhavsseccteo »» 37 Dec., 1913 


re "Netherlands. 


Feuer A: F. deSavornin Lohman x Nov. » F900 
| Jonkheer G L. M. H. Ruys de 

; Beerenbrouck  .....0:.sssecsseseeeee. X NOV., 1900 
?, ‘W. A. Cort van der Linden 

vA. PsA: van Kamebeci 24 Oct., x9x3 


a, 


MB vac snacusoanrcsqeacusoce Oy,  Nov., 
Hi + 23 Jan., ; 
23 Mar., 1909 

RS pu ++ 23 Mar., x90 


F ~ 


| Spanish 


Paraguayan ... 
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EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS IN WASHINGTON, » 
AND CONSULATES-GENERAL IN NEW YORK. 


Embassies :— 
Argentine ...... 


Austro- 
Hungarian | 

ee seacea ck | 

British.......... 


Mexican .... 


Russian 


Turkish 


Legations : 


Belgian .......4 
Bolivian 


Chinese . 
Colombian . 
Costa Rican ...| 
CMD AN ec cocewsyse 


DATS 5.0 <rvuan 
Dominican 


Ecuadorian ... 
NCEK %....cccsves 
Guatemalan ... 


aitian .sccccs 
Holland—see 
Netherlands 
Honduras ...... 
Luxemburg ... 


Netherlands ... 


Nicaraguan ... 
Norwegian 


Panama 


Persian ......... 
Peruvian....... 
Portuguese 


Salvadorian ... 
Serbian ... 
Siamese ... 
Swedish ... 
Swiss 


Uruguayan......) 
Venezuelan ... 


-| J. J. Jusserand, 2460, 16th Street 


-| Stephan Panaretoff, r76x, N Street 


.| Frederico A, Pezet, 2223, R Street .... 


..| W. A. F. Ekengren, 2006, 
.| Paul Ritter, 20x13, Hillyer Place................. 


Embassies, Legations and Consulates-General. 


Romulo 8. Nadu, r600, N. Hampshire Ave. 
(Vacant), 1305, Connecticut Avende..........+ 


Domicio da Gama, 1780, Massachusetts Ave. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, 
&.0.V.0., 1300; Connecticut Avenue, 
Eduardo Sudrez-Mujica, rox3, 16th Street... 
Count J. H. von Bernstorff, 1435, Massa- 

chusetts Avenue. 
Count V. Macchi di Cellere, 1759, R. Street 
Viscount Sutemi Chinda, 1310, N. Street ... 


| (Vacant). 


George Bakméteff, rrasy, r6th Street ...../... 


Juan Riaho y Gayanagos, 2620, x6th Street 
A. Rustem Bey (absent), 1711, Connecticut 
Avenue. 


KE. Havenith, 2zorr, Massachusetts Avenue... 
Ignacio Calderon, 1633, 16th Street 


Dr. Wellington Koo, zoor, roth Street 


| Julio Betancourt, r3x9, K Street ........ secetng 


Manuel Castro Quesada, xrsot, 16th Street... 
Dr. Carlos M. de Cespedes, 1529, 18th Street 


Gonstantin Brun, 1605, 22nd Street ............ 
Dr. Enrique Jimenez, The Champlain........., 
Dr. Gonzalo 8. Cérdova, 604, Riverside 
Drive, N.Y. City. ; 


(Vacant). 

Joaquin Méndez, rsx, zoth Street ...:....... 

Solon Ménos, 1429, Rhode Island Ave. ...... 
‘ < 

Alberto Membrefio, 1830, Hotel Gordon...... 


(Represented by the Netherlands, q.v.). 


Chevalier W. L. F. C, van Rappard, 22, 
Jackson Place. 

Gen. Eniiliano Chamorro, Stoneleigh Court 

HH. Bryn; The Wyoming %s.07. occ. cccscwneceuene 


Eusebio A. Morales, Stoneleigh Court ...... 
Hector Velasquez, Woolworth Building, 


N.Y. City. 
Mehdi Khan (absent), The Brighton 


Visconde de Alte, Stoneleigh Comb ioc 


Carios Maria de Pena, x734, N Street ......... 


Dr. Santos A. Dominici, 1406, Massachusetts 
Avenue. ° 


CONSULATES-GENERAL AND CONSULS 
IN NEW YORK Crry. 
Abel Pardo, 80, Wall, 


Alex. N. yon Pereked, 24, State. 


Manuel J. F. da Cunha, 17, State. 
Charles C. Bayley, 17, State. 


Ricardo Sanchez-Cruz, 2, Rector, 
George B. A. Anglade, 8, Bridge, 
Horst Falcke, 11, Broadway. 


Giacomo F. Forni, 226, Lafayette, 
Takashi Nakamura, 60, Wall. 
Ignacio (©. Enriquez, 17, Battery 


Place. 
Michael M. Ustinoff, 22, Washington 
Sq. N. 


q. N. 
¥F, Xavier de Salas, 18, Broadway. 
Djelal Munif Bey, 59, Pearl. 


*Pierre Mali, 25, Madison Avenue. 
Adoffo Ballivian, 2, Stone. 
*Clayton Rockhill, 114, John. 


Yang Yu Ying, 18, Broadway. 
Francisco Escobar, 24, State. 

Manuel Gonzalez Zeledon, 2, Rector. 
Leopoldo Dolz y Arango, 82, Beaver. 


*George Bech, 8, Bridge. as. 

Armando Rodriguez, 17, Battery 
Place. 

*(Vacant), xx, Broadway. 


D. N. Botassi, 35, South William. 
Dr. Ramon Bengoechea,1z, Broadway. 


Louis Bazelais, 31, Broadway. 
R. Camilo Diaz, 3x, Broadway, 


*A. van de Sande Backhuysen, xx, 
Broadway. - 

Ernesto Solarzano, 66, Beaver, 

Christopher Rayn, 17, State. 


*Manuel Quintero, rx, Broadway. 
*W. W. White, 233, Broadway. < 
H. H. Wopakyan, 225, 5th Avenue, 
Eduardo Higginson, 25, Broad. 
Carlos Rangel de Sampiro, 17, State. 
*José Alfonso Moran, 42, Broadway. 
*Michel I. Pupin, 443, W. 2znd. 
*Loring T. Hildreth, 6, Wall. 
*Magnus Clarholm, 17, State. .. 
*Louis H. Junod, roo, 5th Avenue.: 
*Mario L, Gil, x7, Battery Pl.. 


Pedro R. Rincones, 80, Wall. 


* Consuls. 2 


. 


Embassies :- —_ 


| Austria-Hungary ... 
..-| Henry P. Fletcher, Pa, 


corneas Empire .. 
Great Britain ...... 
eae RM ctdecodseues sce 


--.-| George W. Guthrie, Pa...-:.... 
«| Vacant. ..., 


«| Brand Whitlock, Ohio. 
Pe OMIMD). OLGA aNLO: seen cctseaverceedtaeateaee Sen L 
...| Charles J. Vopicka, TL... , 

.| Paul 8. Reinsch, Wis.” 


+! William E. Gonzales, 8.6... 
..| Maurice Francis Bean, D.C. 

.| Charles 8. Hartman, Mont... ace teiss 

...| Olney Arnold, R.I., Dip. Agt. and C.-G.. 
.| Garrett Droppers, Mass, .........:.000.08 


on Wm. H. Leavell, Miss. ......... cannes 
.| Arthur Bailly-Blanchard, La........... he nevpuenes 


ct Penanvas Ravepes sears 
Liberia... 


ie Henry van Dyke, N.J. Be 
‘Benjamin L. J efferson, Col... 


Ra hN pide EX ICO WK Vis —bvevssecs 
.| Daniel F; Mooney, Ohio 


-. Benton McMillin, Tenn. 
- Thomas H. Birch, N.J. ... 


‘| Leo A. Bergholz, N.Y 


.. Pleasant A. Stovall, Ga. .. 


UNITED STATES EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS 
ABROAD. 


— Ambassadors. 
NAME AND STATE, 


Frederic J. Stimson, Mass. %....:..s.0ccseeeeeee Bee 
| Frederic C. Penfield, Pa. ....: 
| Edwin V. Morgan, N. a 


| William G. Sharp, Ohio. .. 
James W. Gerard, N.Y. .. 
Walter Hines Page, NS YS ye i 
Thomas Nelson Page, Va. ...cccceseessevescooves 


George T. Marye, Cal. 
Joseph E. W illard, Va. : 
weak Morgenthau, N. x. jourliiclveece pS 


Envoys, Ministers, or Consuls-General. 


T. A. Thomson, Texas 
Edward J. Hale, N.C. 


William W.Russell, D. Cc, 


Woke wine, Lao csccer es.sesccctecas setabe tee 
James B, Curtis, N.Y., ister Reside 
Henry van Dyke, N.J. 
Garrett Droppers, Mass. ... 


A. G. Schmedeman, Wis. ...... 


John L. Caldwell, Kan....... 


Charles J, Vopicka, Dll 


Charles J. Vopicka, Tl. 
William H. Hornibrook, Or: 
Ira Nelson Morris, Tl. ......... 


Robert E. Jeffery, Ark. 
Preston McGoodwin, Okla. ... 
Edward Higgins, (ee C.-G. 


Ad dress of Embassy. 


Buenos Ayres. 


---| IV., Vohlebenstrasse, 9, Vienna. 
.| Rio de Janeiro. 
--| Santiago, 

| x8, Avenue Kléber. 

| 16, Rauchstrasse, Berlin. 
6, ‘Grosvenor Square, London, 
Palazzo Amici, 16, Piazza San 


Ber 


nardo, Rome. 


Tokio, 
24, Calle Veracruz, Mexico, 
Petrograd. 


55, Calle de Velasquez, Madrid. 
4z and 44, Rue Cabristan, Pera, 


Constantinople. 


Address of Legation or Consulate- 


General. 


Munich. 


Brussels, 

a Paz. 

-| See Serbia, . 
Peking, z 
«| Bogota, 

«| San José, 

:.| Havana. 

..| Amaliegarde rz, Copenhagen, 
..| Santo 
«-| Quito. 
| Cairo. 
.| Athens. 


Domingo, 


Guatemala. 
Port au Prince. 


«| Tegucigalpa. 
-| Monrovia, 


See Netherlands. 
See Greece. 
Tangier. 


.-| The Hague: = / 
--| Managua. _ 
«| Christiania, 
.-, Panama. 

.., Asuncion, 
«| Teheran, 
.-| Lima. . 
..| Lisbon, , 


Bucharest. 


... San Salvador, 
.-. Dresden. 
.| See Rumania, 


Bangkok. 


..| Stockholm, 


| 
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- GOVERNMENTS OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 75 


Country. Head or Ruler, Born. Acceded. 
t 
United States of America ...| Woodrow Wilson, President........++-+ 28 Dec., 1856; 4 March, r9r3 } 
wLij Eyassu, Emperor ....... : oge 1914 | 
--|Habibulla Khan, Ameer ....ciiseccccsseeeeeees 3. July, 1872} 3 Oct., x90x 
(ER eSC PRES Fees OU AN ICU fons canedeserenethetcevesssées vascce 1899} Oct. 1907 
Argentine Republic ..+.| Victorino de la Plaza, President oat = 19%4 | 
: Be eneary, as .|Francis Joseph, oReD or . |x8 Aug., 1830! 2Dec., 1848 | 
Belgium c 8 April, 1875/23 Dec., 1900 
‘Bokhara ; 3 Jan., 1880) 4Jan.,  xr9xx 
Bolivia .-..,Ismael Montes, President .. 334 6 Aug., 1923 
Brazil. :...| Wenceslas Braz, President . oaht2 May, r855 1914 
“A aglag ee we PHeLaimand, Kisii. tasirveseoorske +26 Feb., 1861) 7 July, 1887, 
..../Juan Luis Sanfuentes, President 5 ae Aug., rors | 
....|¥uan Shi Kai, President .......... ore 1859/5 Feb., xg12 | 
.....J0sé Vicente Concha, President ............ ae 1914 | 
....|Alfredo Gonzalez Flores, President ...... 19rd | 
....|Mario G. Menocal, President . ap I9QX4 
=o «».|Christian X.; King. .........00000 --.|26 Sept., 1870\14 May, x9x2 
. (Juan I. Jimenez; President . : are 6 Feb., 1914 | 
.a.|Leonidas Plaza, President .... oH ae “z April, xozz | 
-|Hussein Kamel, Sultan .... 21 Noy., 1853)19 Dec., 1914 
3 eovmnond Sey apa Presiden 1860/17 Jan., 1913 
.|William IT., Hinperor ... 
i waltiana Ts King acs “s[27 Jan., x8s9ir5 June, 1888 | 
....{Ludwig III., King ..27 April, 1848/13 June, 1886 | 
....|Frederick Augustus III., K 25 May, 1865\r5 Oct.,  x904 | 
veop{ William TL., Ktngssserseonsesere 25 Feb., 1848| 6 Oct., x89x | 
-ooe{ Friedrich IL., Duke -.c...s00.00 rg Aug., 1856\24 Jan., 1904 | 
5 ....|Frederick II., Grand Duke . g July, 1857\28Sept., 1907 | 
Brunswick . ..-.(Johann Albrecht, Regent .... ---|8 Dec., 1857/28 May, 1907 | 
AT CSRE%. 000. Ernst Louis, Grand Duke ....cccecscoees :.(a5 Noy., 31868)13 March, 1892 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin ....|Frederick Francis IV., Grand Duke ...... g April, 1882/10 April, 1897 | 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz ...... Adolphus Friedrich II., Grand Duke...... 17 June, 1882) - 1914 | 
Oldenburg ......... Frederic Augustus, Grand Duke ...... ---{16 Noy., x852)13 June, xg00 
Saxe-Altenburg PD LMERG OWKE pi dnnsececctecsarsocds scteo 3x Aug., 1871| 7 Feb., x908 
Saxe-Coburg and ‘|Charles Edward (Duke of Albany), Duke 2 July, 1884|30 July, 1900 
Saxe-Meiningen Bernhard Il., Duke 110.2... ..| x April, r8sx} Aug. x19%4 
_ Saxe-Weimar ........... William Ernest, Grand Duke . -.|xo June, 5Jan., 190% 
Waldeck-Pyrmont.. Frederick, Prince \.vsesecesenees ...|z0 Jan., mB5s5\12 May, 1893 : 
Great Britain and Ireland:...\George V., King..... .--|3 Jundygex865| 6 May, x1o9ro 
Greece’ :..... Constantine, King .....ccesceeseereecceses --|3 Aug., 1868/18 March, 913 
Guatemala -|Manuel Estrada Cabrera, President ......Jzx Noy., 1857| 2 Oct., 1898 
Genéral Dartiguenave, President ......... hes Aug., 19%5 
Manuel Bonilla, President............0.. so a 3 Noy.,. rorx 
Victor Emmanuel III., King . «-|rx Noy., 1869/29 July, 1900 > 
Yoshihito, Hmperor........ ~ --.(3x Aug., 1879/30 July, xo9r2 
Said ‘Asfendiar, LETT ias as onde saaces sekvan ied 1871| x Sept., x910 
Daniel Edward Howard, President eS eas xJan., 1912 
Marie Adelaide, Grand Duchess ... -|t4 June, 1894/26 Feb., x92 
Venustiano Carranza, President F Saree 1914 
Le Me EONS PAE -|t3 Nov., 3848/z0 Sept., 1889 
Nicholas, King .. «(8 Oct., 1841/28 Aug., 1860 
Bir Bikram, Maharaja Gio +30 June, xrgo6/rx Dec., 1911 
.|Wilhelmina, Queen .......... {3x Aug., 1880/23 Nov., 1890 
Adolfo Diaz, President . =a rJan., 19%3 
Haakon VII., King .... cones] 3 Aug.. » %872|x8 Nov., xg05 t 
Belisario Porras, President ... +e 350 x Oct,, xorz ie 
Eduardo Schaerer, President oo Be 1s Aug., 1912 ie 
Ahmed Mirza, Shah  ......-00 --|z0 Jan., t898/x7 July, x909 
José Pardo, President . _ Ms Aug., 19%5 j 
Bernardo Machado, Picsidebhe: ae 24 AUg., 1915 oe 
Perdinands King <s...s.sevecersdeessspe -|xx Aug. -» 1865 os Oct., 1914 eee 
Nicholas Ii., Empero! 5 rg May, 1868) 2 Noy., 1894 hy oes 
Carlos Melendez, Presiden : ioe x March, r915 Noe 
«.|Peter, King ........ a zz July, 3844\15 June, _ 1903 
..|Vagiravudh, King.. |x Jan., 1880|23 Oct,, x920 
..|Alfonso XIII., King.... ‘x7 May, 1886] 17 May, 1886, 
3 Gustaf AG, King. pose x6 June, 1858) 8 Dec., 1907 
a ae /x Jam, 1915. 


Sultan ipdnvihed 
Feliciano Viera, President 
| Bustillos, abpesiaent 


‘lg Nov., 1844]27 April, 909 
= I March, 1915 | 
~ 4984, 
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73 Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the U.S. 


‘ PRESIDENTS OF THE UMITED STATES, 1789-x19:4. . 2 
Name, State. ee Born. Years of Office. Died. peony 
x. GEORGE WASHINGTON «.......0..6.-+ Va. Fed. 1732 1789-1797 1799 | 67 
z. John Adams ...... ..| Mass, bs 1735 1797-1801 1826 | 90 
3. Thomas Jefferson... Va. | Dem.-Rep. | 1743 1801-1809 1826 | 83 
4. James Madison... ¥ 3 35 1751 1809-1817 1836 | 85 
5. James Monroe ........... Ms vi ¥3 1758 1817-1825, 1831 | 73 
6. John Quincey Adams ..| Mass. ye 1767 1825-1829 1848 | 80 
7. Andrew Jackson ...... «| Tenn, Dem. 1767 1297037 x845 | 78 
8. Martin Van Buren “| ONLY. a5 1782 1837-184x 1862 | 79 
9. William Henry Harrison + --| Ohio Whig 1773 | March-April, 1842 | 1842 
ro. John Tyler (@) ........esees00s salen as sy ‘| 1790 ' 1841-1845, 1862 | 7% 
ax. James Knox POlk........-.-....0e:eeeeee Tenn. Dem. 1795 |. 1845-1849 1849 | 53 
xz. Zachary Taylor} ....00.0:+2.<-ss0000ces La. Whig 1784 1849-1850 1850 | 65 
13. Millard Fillmore (@) .......-.....00 N.X- Pe 1800 1850-1853 1874 | -74 
Kae) EYANKIIN, PICUCE | -cacshecsssemmecseenasing N.H. Dem, 1804 1853-1857 1869 | 64 
Fe.tJames, BUCHANAN x... -c-c-.arycengonnests Pa 2 179% 1857-1861 1868 | 77 
16. Abraham Lincoln +.. aed, Rep. 1809 1861-1865 1865 | 56 
17. Andrew Johnson (a) .. Tenn. |, a 1808 1865-1869 1875 | 66 
18. Ulysses Simpson Grant Ill. nr 1822 1869-1877 1885 | 63 
xg. Rutherford Birchard Hayes. Ohio 55 182z 1877-188: 1893 | 7o 
zo. James Abram Garfieldt .... fs A 1831 | March-Sept., 188x | 1881 | 49 
zx. Chester Alan Arthur (a) .... eal oN 4 1830 1881-1885 1886 | 56 
2z. Grover Cleveland............. 4 $5 Dem. 1837 1885-1889 1908 | 7x 
23. Benjamin Harrison.. «| Ind. Rep. 1833 1889-1893 rgor | 67° 
24. Grover Cleveland........ 1 NOW Dem. 1837 1893-1897 1908 | 9x 
z5. William McKinley + .... «| Ohio Rep. 1843 1897-1902 igor | 58 
26. Theodore Roosevelt (a). INET toe a5 1858 ‘1901-1909 oe eas 
27. William Howard Taft . -.-| Ohio 4) 1857 1909-2913 “5 ae 
28. WoOOdrOwW WilSOD.......ecereesscesseeee N.J. Dem. 1856 XQIZ-1917 are oa 
NovrrEs.—+ Died in office. (a) Elected as Vice-President, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1789-1914. 
Name, State. tae Born. ela Died, puest 
Sf. SONNAGAINS (0) siaeece.acvoncweccwioes seu snaecaee Mass. Fed. 1735 1789 
z. Thomas Jefferson (0) . Frc lana 2 Dem.-Rep. | 1743 1797 
3. Aaron Burr...........cee sill INpakee Fi 1756 180 
4. George Clinton .. % we 1739 1805 
5. Elbridge Gerry + . Mass. ‘5 1744 1813 
6. Daniel D. Tompki Sole Ya 3 1774 x817 
. John ©. Calhoun ....... Salers y) 1782 1825 
3 Martin Van Buren (c).... N.Y. Dem. 1782 1833 
g. Richard M. Johnson .... Ky. 3 178 1837 
ro. John T'yler (d) ..... Hoe Va, me 1790 84x 
xx. George M. Dallas Pa. A, 1792 1845 
xz. Millard Fillmore (e) vas ie Whig 1800 1849 
r 13 William R. King + ....... ..| Ala, Dem. 1786 1853 1853 67 
4. John C. Breckinridge . ery ENG ~182x 1857 1875 54 
m3 Hannibal Hamilin.......... Me. Rep. » 1809 1861 1891 8x 
x6. Andrew Johnson (f) J Tenn. AS 1808 1865 1875 €6 | 
xz. Schuyler Colfax ....... -| Ind. ES 1823 1869 1885 62 
18. Henry Wilson f.......... -| Mass. es 1812 1873 1875 63 
1g, William A. Wheeler . N.Y, 18x9 1877 1887 
~ | 20. Chester A. Arthur (7) a ae 1830 183x 1886 56 : 
21. Thomas A. Hendric st. Ind, Dem. 1819 1885 1885 66 
22. Levi P. Morton........ vas ae Rep. 1824 1889 ous rhe 
23. Adlai E, Stevenson.... tae aka Dem. 1835 1893 I9%4 ei) 
24. Garret A. Hobart t ......- ss-:| Nude Rep. 1844 | 1897 |» 1899 55 
25. Theodore Roosevelt i). Pee ee SE ee 1858 190r Wi aa 
: 26. Charles W. solbaakes Ind. of 1852 1905 Eco 
| 27. James 8. Sherman+ . tot CNY. 9 1855 1g09 | 912 
rf 28. Thomas R, Marshall ...... Bets pean arstas Be sax Ind. Dem, 1854 | 1913 | ive 
~ Nores.—(a) President, Shee whawe (b) 1801 § (e)x837-2841 5 
@) «x 865-1869 ; ) 1881-1885 ; (1) 1901-1909. 
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causes which impel them to the separation, 


: We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are 
~ {endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
_| Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights Governments are 
| instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 

_ | People to alter or to abolish it and to institute new Government, laying its foundation on 
{such principles and organizing its powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to 
_ | effect their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments long 


established should not be changed for light 


experience hath shewn that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, 
than to right themselves by abolishiag the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same Object, evinces a design 
to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, fo throw off such 
_ | Government. and to provide new Guards for their future security. Such has been the patient 
» | sufferance of these Colonies ; and such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their | 
former Systems of Government. The history of the present King of Great Britain is a 
| history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of 
an absolute Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let Facts be submitted to a candid | 


| world :— 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws 
of immediate and pressing importance, unless 
‘suspended in their operation till his Assent 
should be obtained ; and when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the 
accommodation of large districts of people, un- 
less those people would relinquish the right of 
Representation in the Legislature, a ‘right in- 
estimable to them and formidable to tyrants only. 

‘He has called together legislative bodies at 
| places untisual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public Records, for the 
sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 
: He has dissolved Representative Houses 

'| repeatedly, for opposing with manly firmness 
his invasions on the rights of the people. 

- He has refused for a long time, after such 
} dissolutions, to canse others to be elected; 
whereby the Legislative powers, incapable of 
Annihilation, have returned to the People at 


‘He has endeayored to-prevent. the population 
| of : e States ; for that pnrpose obstructing the 
= s for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing 

to | others to encourage their migrations 
lh , and raising the conditions of new Appro- 
__ | priations of Lands. 
_- He has obstructed the Administration of 
Justice, by refusing his Assent to Laws for sstab- 
lishing Judiciary Powers. fs 
He has made Judges dependent on his Will 


one for the tenure of their offices and the 
unt and payment of their salaries. i 
erected a multitude of New Offices 
ither swarms of Officers to harass o1 
deat outtheirsubstance. 


Soe ea =, 79 

| Whe Declaration of Fndependence, 4 Fulp, 1776. 
=x PREAMBLE. 

Tne unanimous declaration of the thirteen United States of America. When in the 

course of human events it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands 

_| which haye connected them with another.and to assume among the powers of the earth 

_ | the separate and equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitles 

_ |them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the 


_ declaring themselves invested with power to 


foreign Mercenaries to compleat the works of 
death; desolation and tyranny, already begu , 


and transient causes ; and accordingly all 


He has kept amongus, in times of peace, Stand- 
ing Armies without the Consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the Military in- 
dependent ef and superior to the Civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to | 
a jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and 
unacknowledged by our laws ; giving his Assent to 
their Acts of pretended Legislation :— 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops we 
among us: 

' For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from | 
punishment for any Murders which they should 

“ commit on the Inhabitants of these States ; 
¥or cutting off our Trade with all parts of the 
world ; ; 

wits imposing Taxes on us without our Con- é 
sent ; 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the 
benefits of Trial by jury ; 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried 
for pretended offences ; 

For abolishing the free System of English 
Laws in a neighboring Province, establishing 
therein an Arbitrary government, and enlarg- 
ing its Boundaries, so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing 
the same absolute rule into these Colonies ; 

For pains away our Charters, abolishing our 
most valuable Laws, and altering fundamentally 
the Forms of our Governments ; 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and 


legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. « 

He has abdicated Government here, by declar- | — 
ing us out of his Protection and waging War 
against us. * 

‘He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, | 
burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our| — 


people. F 3a 
He is at this time transporting large Armies of 


——_— 


ee ; 7 
| 80 The Declaration of Independence, 4 July, 1776. ¢ 
with circumstances of Cruelty & perfidy | is thus marked by every act which may define 


scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the Head of a civilized 
nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-Citizens taken 
captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
their, Country, to become the executioners of 
their friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves 
by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavored to bring on the in- 
habitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian 
Savages, whose known rule of warfare is an 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes 
and conditions. 

In évery stage of these Oppressions We have 
Petitioned for Redress in the most humble terms ; 
our repeated Petitions have been answered only 
by repeated injury. A Prince, whose character 


a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free | 
people. 

Nor have We been wanting in attentions to our 
British brethren. We have warned them from 
time to time of attempts by their legislature to 
extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have 
appealed to their native justice and magnanimity 
and we have conjured them by the ties of 
our common kindred to disavow these usurpa- 
tions, which would inevitably interrupt our 
connections and correspondence. ‘They too 
have been deaf to the voice of justice and of 
consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce 
in the necessity which denounces our Separation, 
and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, | 
Enemies in War, in Peace Friends, : 


THE DECLARATION. 

WE, THEREFORE, the Rerresenratives of the Unirep Srares or AMERICA, IN 
GrenERAL ConcGress ASSEMBLED, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of our intentions, do, in the Name, and by authority of the good People of these 
Colonies, solemnly PUBLISH and DECLARE, That these United Colonies are, and of Right 
| ought to be FREE AND INDEPENDENT Staves; that they are Absolved from all Allegiance 

to the British Crown, and that all political connection between them and the State of Great | “ 
Britain is and ought to be totally dissolved ; and that as FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES, ; 
they have full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Commerce, 
and to do all other Acts and Things which 1INDEPENDEN®r STaATEs may of right do. And 
for the support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Proyidence, We mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred 
Honor, ; 


SIGNATORIES. 
Hooper, William, V.C. ) 
Hopkins, Stephen, RI. 
Hopkinson, Francis, V.J. 
Huntington, Samuel, Ct. 
Jefferson, Thomas, Va. 
Lee, Richard Henry, Va. 
Lee, Francis Lightfoot, Va. 
Lewis, Francis, V.Y. 
Livingston, Philip, 4. Y. 
Lynch, Jr., Thomas, S.C, 
M’Kean, Thomas, Del, 

, Middleton, Arthur, S.C. 
Morris, Lewis; V.Y. 
Morris, Robert, Pa. 
Morton; John, Pa. 

Nelson, Jr., Thomas, Va. 
Paca, William, Md. 

. Paine, Robert Treat, Mass, 
Penn, John, V.C. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

True United States of America is a Federal Republic tonsisting of 48 States, 1 Federal 
District, and 2 Organized Territories, with a non-contiguous Dependency in Central America 
and Insular Dependencies in the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. Of the 48 States | — 
13 are Original States, from which the federation was first formed, 28 were admitted to | © 
the Union after organization as Territories, and 7 were admitted without such previous 


Adams, John, Mass. 
Adams, Samuel, Mass. 
Bartlett, Josiah, V.H. 

| Braxton, Carter, Va. 
Carroll, Charles, Afd. 
Chase, Samuel, Md. 
Clark, Abraham, N.J. 

~| Clymer, George, Pa. 
Ellery, William, R. 7. 
Floyd, William, V.Y. 
Franklin, Benjamin, Pa. 
Gerry, Elbridge, Mass. 
Gwinnett, Button, Ga. 
Hancock, John, Mass. 
Hall, Lyman, Ga. 
Harrison, Benjamin, Va. 
Hart, John, N.J. 
Hewes, Joseph, N.C. 
Heyward, Jr., Thomas, S.C. 


Read, George, Del. 

Rodney, Cesar, Del. ~ 

Ross, George, Pa. 

Rush, Benjamin, Pa. i 
Rutledge, Edward, S.C. f 
Sherman, Roger, Ct. ‘ 
Smith, James, Pa. : 
Stockton, Richard, N.J. 

Stone, Thomas, Jd. 

Taylor, George, Pa. 

Thornton, Matthew, W.H. 
Walton, George, Ga. 

Whipple, William, Cf?, 

Williams, William, Ct. 

Wilson, James, Pa. 

Witherspoon, John, V.J, : 
Wolcott, Oliver, Ct. 

Wythe, George, Va. 


organization. ‘The Government of the Republic rests upon the Constitution of 17 Sept, 2 
.| 2787, with XVII. subsequent amendments. ; 4 
A ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. . : 4 
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Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union between the States of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New’ 
ereey, Pennsyivania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 

ecorgia. SEES 


Carolina, South..Carolina, and | 


af 
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Article I. 


The style of this Confederacy shall be ‘‘ The 
United States of America.” 


Article II. 
» Hach State retains its sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence, and every power, jurisdic- 
-| tion, and right which is not by this confedera- 
tion expressly delegated to the United States in 
Congress assembled. 


Article III, 
The said States hereby severally enter into a 


firm league of friendship with each other, for |, 


their common defense, the security of their 
liberties, and their mutual and general welfare, 
‘| binding themselves to assist each other against 
‘all force offered to, or attacks made upon them, 
oy any of them, on account of religion, sove- 
reignty, trade, or any pretence whatever. 


Article IV, " 
The better to secure and perpetuate mutual 
friendship and intercourse among the people of 
the different States in this Union, the free in- 
habitants of each of these States (paupers, vaga- 
bonds, and fugitives from justice excepted) 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of free citizens in the several States; and the 
people of each State shall have free ingress and 
regress to and from any other State, and shall 
enjoy therein all the privileges of trade and com- 
merce, subject to the same duties, impositions, 
and restrictions as the inhabitants thereof re- 
spectively ; provided that such restrictions shall 
\ | not extend so far as to prevent the removal of 
property imported into any State, to any other 
State of which the owner is an inhabitant;-pro- 
vided also that no imposition, duties, or re- 
striction shall ‘be laid by any State on the pro- 

perty of the United States, or any of them. 

- Jf any person guilty of, or charged with, 
treason, felony, or other high misdemeanor in 
_ | any State, shall flee from justice and be found in 
‘any of the United States, he shall, upon demand 
| of the governor’or executive power of the State 
from which he fied, be delivered up and removed 

to the State having jurisdiction of his offense, 
Full faith and credit shall be given in each of 
these States to the records, acts, and judicial 
proceedings of the courts and magistrates of 


oe 


every other State. 
es Article V. 


_ For the more convenient management of the 
‘general interest of the United States, delegates 
shall be annually appointed, in such manuer as 
| the legislature of each State shall direct, to 
meet in Congress on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber in every year, with a power reserved to each 
State to recall its delegates, or any of them, at 
j any time within the year, and to send others in 
{ their stead for the remainder of the year. No 

State shall be represented in Congress by less 
than two nor by more than seyen members; 
and no person shall be capable of being a dele- 
ate for more than three years in any term of 
six years ; nor shall any person, being a delégate, 
be capable of holding any office under the United 
States for which he, or another for his benefit, 
receives any salary, fees, or emolument of any 
kind. Each State shall maintain its own dele- 
any meeting of the States, and while 
as members of the committee of the 


_ -! otherwise. 


In determining qyestions in the United States, 


in Congress assembled, each State shall have one |. 


vote, 

Freedom of speech and debate in Congress 
shall not be impeached or questioned in any 
court or place out of Congress ; and the members 
of Congress shall be protected in their persons 
from arrests and imprisonments during the time 
of their. going to and from and attendance on 
Congress, except for treason, felony, or breach 
of the peace. - 


Article VI, 


No State, without the consent of the United 
States in Congress assembled, shall send any 
embassy to, or receive any embassy from, or 
enter into any conference, agreement, alliance, 
or treaty, with any king, prince, or state; nor 
shall any person holding any office of profit or 
trust under the United States, or any of them, 
accept of any present, emolument, office, or title 
of any kind. whatever from any king, prince, or 
foreign state; nor shall the United States, in 
Congress assembled, or any of them, grant any 
title of nobility. 

No two or more States shall enter into any 
treaty, confederation, or alliance whatever be- 
tween them, without the consent. of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, specifying accu- 
rately the purposes for which the same is to be 
entered into, and how long it shall continue. 

No States shall lay any imposts or duties 
which may interfere with any stipulations in 
treaties entered into by the United States, in 
Congress assembled, with any king, prince, or 
state, in pursuance of any treaties already pro- 
posed by Congress to the courts of France and 
Spain. No vessels of war shall be kept up in 
time of peace by any State, except such numbe» 
only as shall be deemed necessary by the United 
States, in Congress assembled, for the defense of 
such State or its trade; nor shall any body of 
forces be kept up by any State, in time of peace, 
except such number only as, in the judgment of 
the United States, in Congress assembled, shall 
be deemed requisite to garrison the forts 
necessary for the defense of such State; but 


every State shall always keep up a well-regulated | 


and disciplined militia, sufticiently armed and | 
accoutred, and shall provide and constantly have | 


ready for use, in public stores, a due number of 
field-pieces and tents, and a proper quantity of 
arms and ammunition and camp equipage. 


No State shall engage in war without the | 


consent of the United States, in Congress assem- 
bled, unless such State be actually’ invaded by 
enemies, or shall have received certain advice of 
a resolution being formed by some nation of 
Indians to invade such State; and the danger is 
so imminent as not to admit of ~ delay till the 
United States, in Congress assembled, can be 
consulted ; nor shall any State grant commissions 
to any ships of war, nor letters of marque or 
-reprisal, except it be after a declaration of war 
by the United States, in Congress assembled, 
and then only against the kingdom or state and 
the subjects thereof against which war has been 


so declared, and under such regulations as shall | 


be established by the United States, in Congress. 
assembled, unless such State be invested by 


pirates, in which case vessels of war may be | 
fitted out for that occasior, and kept so long as | 
the danger shall continue, or until the United | 


States, in Congress assembled, shall determine 


44 
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he Re Article VII. 
! When land forces are raised by any State for 
the common defense, all officers of or under the 
rank of colonel shall be appointed by the legis- 
! lature of each State respectively by whom such 
forces shall be raised, or in such manner as such 
State shall direct, and all vacancies shall be 
filled up by the State which first made the ap- 
pointment 
| Article VIII. 

All charges of war, and all other expenses that 
shall be incurred, for the common defense or 
general welfare, and allowed by the United 
States, in Congress assembled, shall be defrayed 
out ofa commen treasury, which shall be supplied 
by the several States, in proportion to the value 
of all land within each State, granted to, or 
surveyed for, any person, as such land and the 
puildings and improvements thereon shall be 
| estimated according to such mode as the United 
| States, in Congress assembled, shall from time 
to time direct.and appoint. The taxes for paying 
that proportion shall be laid and levied by the 
authority and direction of the legislatures of the 
several States, within the time agreed upon by 
the United States, in Congress assembled. 

Article IX, 

The United States, in Congress assembled, 
shall have the sole and exclusive right and 
power of determining on peace and war, except in 
the cases mentioned in the sixth Article; of 
sending and receiving ambassadors; entering 
into treaties and alliances, provided that no 
treaty of commerce shall be made whereby the 
legislative power of the respective States shall 
be restrained from imposing such imposts and 
duties on foreigners, as their own people are 
subjected to, or from prohibiting the exportation, 
or importation of any species, of goods or com- 
modities whatsoever ; of establishing rules for 
deciding, in all cases, what captures on land or 
water shall be legal, and in what manner prizes 
taken by land or naval forces in the service of 
the United States shall be divided or appro- 
priated; of granting letters of marque and re- 
prisal in times of peace; appointing courts for 
the-trial of piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas; and-establishing courts for re- 
ceiving and determining finally appeals in all 
cases of capture ; provided that no member of 
Congress shall be appointed a judge of any of the 
said courts. 

The United States, in Congress assembled, 
shall also be ‘the last resort on appeal in all 
disputes and differences now subsisting, or that 
hereafter may arise, between twoor more States 
concerning boundary jurisdiction, or any other 
cause whatever, which authority shall always be 
exercised in the manner following :— t 
| Whenever ‘the legislature or executive autho- 
rity, or lawful agent of any State in controversy 
with another, shall present a petition to Con- 


for a hearing, notice thereof shall be given by 
, | order of Congress to the legislature or executive 

‘ authority of the other State in controversy, and 
a day assigned for the appearance of the parties 
by their lawful agent, who shall then be directed 

| to appoint, by joint consent, commissioners or 
~ (judges to constitute a court for hearing and 
* determining the matter in question ; but if they 

| cammot agree, Congress shall name ‘three persons 
a out ° each of the United States, and from the 
list of suc! 


= 


gress, stating the matter in question, and praying ’| 


persons each party shall alternately 
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strike out one, the petitioners beginning, until 
the number shall be reduced to thirteen ; and 
from that number not less than seven nor more 
than nine names, as Congress shall direct, shall, 
in the presence of Congress, be drawn out by 
lot ; and the persons whose names shall be so_ 
drawn, or any five of them, shall be commissionets 
or judges, to hear and finally determine the con- 
troversy, so always as a major part of the judges 
who shall hear the cause shall agree in the deter- 
mination; and if either party shall neglect te 
attend at the day appointed, without showing 
reasons which Congress shall judge sufficient, or 
being present, shall refuse to strike, the Congress 
shall proceed to nominate three persons out of 
each State, and the secretary of Congress shall 
strike in behalf of such party absent or refusing ; 
and the judgment and sentence of the court, to 
be appointed in the manner before prescribed, 
shall be final and conclusive ; and if any of the 
parties shall refuse to submit to the authority of 
such court, or to appear or defend their claim or 
cause, the court shall-nevertheless preceed to 
pronounce sentence or judgment, which shall in 
like manner be final and decisive ; the judgment 
or sentence and other proceedings being in either 
case transmitted to Congress, and lodged among 
the acts of Congress for the security of the 
parties concerned ; provided, that every com- 
missioner, before he sits in judgment, shall take 
an oath, to be administered by one of the judges 
of the Superior court of the State where the 
cause shall be tried, “ well and truly to hear and 
determine the matter in question, according 
to the best of his judgment, without favor, 
affection, or hope of reward.” Provided, also, 
that no State shall be deprived of territory for 
the benefit of the United States. 

All controversies concerning the private right 
of soil claimed under different grants of two or 
more States, whose jurisdictions, as they may 
respect such lands, and the States which passed 
such grants, are adjusted, the said grants or 
either of them being at the same time-claimed 
to have originated antecedent to such settlement 
of jurisdiction, shall, on the petition of either 
party to the Congress of the United States, be 
finally determined, as near as may be, in the 
same manner as is before prescribed for decid- 
ing disputes respecting territorial jurisdiction 
between different States. - 
The United States, in Congress -assembled, 
shall also have the sole and exclusive right and 
power of regulating the alloy and value of coin 
struck by their own authority, or by that of the 
respective States ; fixing the standard of weights 
and measures throughout the United States; 
regulating the trade and managing all affairs) 
with_the Indians not members of any of the 
States; provided that the legislative right of 
any State, within its own limits, be not infringed | _ 
or violated; establishing and regulating post- 
offices from One State to another throughout all 
the United States, and exacting such postage on 
the papers passing through the same as may be 
required to defray the expenses of the said office 5 
appointing all officers of the land forces in thé. 
service of the United States, excepting regimental 
officers ; appointing all the officers of the naval 3 
forces, and commissioning all officers whatever | — 
in the service of the United States ; making s| 


tates, in Congress nase: 
ity to appoint a D 


shail have-auth¢ 
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sit in the recess of Congress, to be denominated 
**A Committee of the States, and to consist of 
one delegate from each State; and to appoint 
such other committees and civil officers as may 
be necessary for managing the general affairs 


appoint one of their number to preside, pro- 
vided that no person be allowed to serve in the 
office of -president more than one year of any 


term of three years; to ascertain the necessary | 


sums of money to be raised for the service of the 


recess of Congress, such of the powers of Con- 


United States, and to appropriate and apply the | 


same for defraying the public expenses; to 


| by the consent of nine States, shall, from -time 


borrow money or emit bills on the credit of the | 


United States, transmitting every half year to 


equip a navy ; to agree upon the number of land 
forces, and to make requisitions from each State 
for its quota, in proportion to the number of 
white inhabitants in such State, which requisition 
shall be binding ; and thereupon the legislature 
of each State shall appoint the regimental 
Officers, raise the men, and clothe, arm, and 
equip them in a soldier-like manner at the 


and men so clothed, armed, and equipped shall 
march to the place appointed, and within the 
time agreed on by the United States, in Congress 
- {assembled ; but if the United States, in Congress 
- |assembled, shall, on consideration of circum- 
stances, judge proper that any State should not 
_} raise men, orshould raise a smaller number than 
j its quota, and that any other State should raise 
| a greater number of men than the quota thereof, 
such extra number shall be raised, officered, 
clothed, armed, and equipped in the same 
\ | manner as the quota of such State, unless the 
legislature of such State shall judge that such 
| extra number cannot be safely spared out of the 
same, in which case they shall raise, officer, 
clothe, arm, and equip as many of such extra 
‘number as they judge can be safely spared, and 
the officers and men so clothed, armed, and 
equipped shall march to the place appointed, 
| and within the time agreed on by the United 
| States, in Congress assembled. 
| The United States, in Congress assembled, 
shall never engage in a war, nor grant letters 
of marque and reprisal in time of peace, nor 
enter into any treaties or alliances, nor coin 
ee nor regulate the value thereof, nor 


certain the sums and expenses necessary for 
e defence and welfare of the United States, or 
by Of them, nor emit bills, nor borrow money 
on the credit of the United States, nor appro- 
| priate money nor agree upon the number of 
vessels of war to be built or purchased, or the 
number of land or sea forces to be raised, nor 
appoint a commander-in-chief of the army or 
navy, unless nine States assent to the same, nor 
';shall a question on any other point, except for 
adjourning from day, to day, be determined, 
-funless by the votes of a majority of the United 
States, in Congress assembled. 
' The Congress of the United States shall have 
ywer to adjourn to any time within the year, 
to any place within the United States, so 
hat no period of adjournment be for a longer 
duration than the space of six months, and shall 
the journal of their proceedings monthly, 


such parts thereof relating to treaties, | 
ces, ors military operations as in their 


uire sec 
qu delegates ot 


‘}expense of the United States; and the officers | 


; and the yeas and 
8 of each State on any } 


_ provided that no power be delegated to the said 
the respective States an account of the sums of | 
money so borrowed or emitted; to build and | 


assembled, is requisite. 


| journal, except such parts as are above excepted, 
of the United States under their direction ; to | 


| the public faith are hereby solemnly pledged, 


federation are submitted to them; and that the- 


question, shall be entered on the journal, when 
it is desired by any delegate; and the delegates 
of a State, or any of them, at his or their request, 
shall be furnished with a transcript of the said 


to lay before the legislation of the several States, 


Article X, 


The committee of the States, or any nine of 
them, shall be authorized to execute, in the 


gress as the United States, in Congressassembled, 
to time, think expedient to vest them with ; 


committee, for the exercise of which, by the 
Articles of Confederation, the voice-of nine 
States, in the Congress of the United States 


Article XI, 

Canada acceding to this Confederation, and 
joining in the measures of the United States, shall 
be admitted into, and entitled to all the advan 
tages of this Union; but no other cvlony shall 
be admitted into the same unless such admission 
be agreed to by nine States. 


Article XII. 


All bills of credit emitted, moneys borrowed) 
and debts contracted by or under the authority 
of Congress, before the assembling of the United 
States, in pursuance of the present Confedera- 
tion, shall be deemed and considered asa charge 
against the United States, for payment and 
satisfaction whereof the said United States and 


Article XIII. 


Every State shall abide by the determinations 
of the United States, in Congress assembled, on 
all questions which by this Contederation are 
submitted to them. And the Articles of this 
Confederation shall be inviolably observed by 
eyery State, and the Union shall be perpetual ; 
nor shall any alteration at any time hereafter be 
made in any of them, unless such alteration be 
agreed to in a Congress of the United States, 
and be afterwards confirmed by the legislatures 
of every State. 

And whereas it hath pleased the great Governor 
of the world to incline the hearts of the legisla- 
tures we respectively represent in Congress to 


approve of, and to authorize us to ratify the said 


Articles of Confederation and perpetual Union, 
Know ye, that we, the wrdersigned delegates, by 
virtue of the power and authoxity to us given for 
that purpose, do, by these presents, ii the name 
and in behalf of our respective constituents, fully 
and entirely ratify and confirm each and every 
of the said Articles of Confederation and per- 
petwal Union, and all and singular the maiters 
and things therein contained. And we do further 
solemnly plight and engage the faith of our re- 
spective: constituents, that they shall abide by the 
determinations of the United States, in Congress 
assembled, on all questions which by the said Con- 


Articles thereof shail be inviolably observed by the 
States we respectively represent, wnd that the 
Union shall be perpetua!. . In witness whereof we 
have hereunto set our hands in Congress. Done 
at Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsyloania, 
the ninth day of July, in the year of our Lord a 
1778, and in’ the third year of the Independence 

of America. Be es eete Fae mecli 
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The Constitution of the U.S. 


The Constitution of the Wnited States, — | 


(As ratified by the 13 Original States 1787-1790.) sc 


in order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide faz the common defense, promote the. general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
establish this ConsrituTIon for the United States of America. 


We, the people of the United States, 


ARTICLE If. 
Congress and its Powers, 


SECTION I.—All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

SucTIen U.—x. The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of mentbers chosen. every 
second year by the people of the several States, 
and the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
| numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who 
| shall not have attained to the age of twenty-five 
years, and been seven years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, 
| be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall 
| be chosen. 

| 3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States which may 
be included within this Union according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three- 
fifths of all other persons. The actual enumera- 
tion shall be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent term of ten 
years, in such mauner as they shall by law 
direct. ‘The number of Representatives shall 
not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but 
each State shall have at least one Representa- 
tive ; and until such enumeration shall be made, 
the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to 
choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode Island and 
| Providence Plantations, 1 ; Connecticut, 5 ; New 

York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8 ; Dela- 
| ware, x; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10; North 
1 Carolina, 5 ; South Carolina, 5 ; and Georgia, 3. 
| 4. When vacancies happen in the representa- 

tion from any State, the Executive Authority 
thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies, 
| 5. The House of Representatives shall choose 
| their Speaker and other officers, and shall have 
| the sole power of impeachment. ° 
| SmoTtron TiI.—x. The Senate of the United 
| States shall be tomposed of two Senators from 
j each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, 
| for six years ; and each Senator shall have one 
| vote (see Amendment XVII). 

3, Immediately after they shall be assembled 
| in.consequence of the first election, they shall be 

divided as equally as may be into three classes. 


be vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of 


| every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
| resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the 
| Legislature of any State, the Executive thereof 
| may make. temporary appointment until the 


~ | The seats of the Senators of the first class shall | 


| the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen | 


and our posterity, do ordain and 


next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then 
fill such vacancies. 

3: No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained the age of thirty years, and been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of 
that State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice-President of the United States 
shall be President of the Senate, but shall haye 
no vote unless they be equally divided. ~ 

s. The Senate shall choose their other officers, 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence 
of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise 
the office of President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try 
allimpeachments. When sitting for that purpose 
they shall be on oath or affirmation, When the 
President of the United States is tried, the Chief 
Justice shall preside; and no person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members present. 

z. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from office, 
and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States ; but the party convicted shall neverthe- 
less be liable and subject to indictment, trial, 
judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

SECTION IV.—x. The times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to places of choosing Senators. ‘ 

z. The Congress shall assemble at least oncein 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the 
first Monday in December, unless they shall by 
law appoint a different day. , 

SEOTION V.—x, Each House shall be the judge 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members, and a majority of each shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller 
number may adjourn from day to day, and may 
be authorized to compel the attendance of absent 
members in such manner and under such 
penalties as each House may provide. t 

z. Each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and with the concurrence of two- 
thirds expel a member. g ; 

3. Hach House shall keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings, and from time to time publish the 
same, excepting such parts as may in their 
judgment require secrecy; and the yeas and | 
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of the Treasury of the United States. They shall 
| in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach 
of the peace, he privileged from arrest during 
their attendance atthe session of their respective 
Houses, and in going to and returning from the 
| Same ; ’and for any speech or debate in either 
House they shall not be questioned in any other 
4 place: 

z. No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed 
to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States which shall have been created, or 
the emoluments whereof shall have been. in- 
creased during such time ; and no person holding 
| any Ofiice under the United States shall be a 
er of either House during his continuance 

office. 

SECTION VII.—x. All bills for raising revenue 
shall originate in the House of Repr esentatives, 
| but the Senate may propose or concur - with 
pee ee Se as on other bills. 

2. Every pill which shall have passed the House 
of Representatives and the Senate: shall, before 
it become a law, be presented to the President of 
the United States; if he approve, he shall sign 
it, but if not, he shall return it, with his objec- 
tions, to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall eater the objections at 
Jarge on their journal, and proceed to reconsider 
it. If after such reconsideration two-thirds of 
| that House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall 
| be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other House, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered ; and if approved by two-thirds of that 
House, it shall become a law. But in all such 
cases the votes of both Wouses shall be deter- 
_} mined by yeas and nays, and the names of the 
| persons voting for and against the bill shall be 
entered on “the journal of each House respec- 
tively. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten days (Sundays excepted) 
et it shall have been presented to-him, the 

e shall be a Jaw in like manner as if he had 
eaigned it, unless the Congress by their adjourn- 
ment prevent its return ; in which case it shall 
| not be a law. 

_ 3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House of Re- 
resentatives may be necessary (except on a 


= 


; 


resident of the United States ; and before the 

shall take effect shall be approved by him, 

ig disapproved by him, shall-be repassed 

wO-thirds of the Senate "and the House of 
epresentatives, according to the rules and 

Tnnitations pr scribed in the case of a bill, 

_ SEOTION VIII.—x, The Conbress shall have 

power: 

To lay a and ‘coltect taxes, duties, imposts, and 

“} excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the 

United States ; but all duties, imposts, and ex- 

gies shall be mulicem-throughout the United 

es. 

2, To borrow money on the “credit of the 

United States. 

| 3 To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 

| and. sening the e<senergh ee and with the 
5 ibes. 


“an mm laws on the ate of ‘bank- 
hout the United States, 


, regulate the value thereof, ie 
and fix the standard of 


tion of adjournment) shall be presented: to- 


6. To provide for the punishment of counter- 
feiting the securities and current coin of the 
United States. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and 
useful arts by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive rights to 
their respective writings and discoveries. 

g. To constitute tribunals inferior to the 
Supreme Court, 

zo. l'o define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed-on the high seas, and offences against 
the law of nations. 

xx. To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and Bente) and make rules concerning captures 
on land and water. 

1z. To raise and support armies, but no appro- 
priation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 

15. T'o provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insur- 
rections, and repel invasions. 

x6, To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing ‘such 
part of them’ as may be employed in the service 
of the United States, reserving to the States 
respectively the appointment of the officers, and 
the authority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

17, To exercise exclusive. legislation in all 
cases whatsoever over such district (not exceed- 
ing ten miles square) as may, by cession of par- 
ticular States and the acceptance of Congress, 
become the seat of Government ofthe United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all 
places purchased by the consent of the Legisla- 
ture of the State in-which the same shall be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dry- 
docks, and other needful buildings. 

x8. To make all laws which-shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers, and all other powers vested by 
this'Constitution inthe Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof, 

SHOTION IX.—z, The migration or importation 
of such persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think proper to admit shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to. the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or 
duty may be imposed on such importation, not 
exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

z. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of 
rebellion or inyasion the public safety may 
ees it. 

. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law 
shail be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shal be 
Isit, unless in proportion to the census or 
enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regula- 
tion of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
pesca over those of another, nor shall vessels | _ 
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8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States. And no person holding any office 
of profit or trust under them shall, without the 
consent of the Congress, accept of any present, 
cmolument, office, or title of any kind whatever 
from any king, prince, or foreign State. 

SECTION X.—z. No State shall,enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation, grant letters 
of marque and reprisal, coin money, emit bills of 
credit, make anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts, pass any bill of 
attainder, ea post facto law, or law impairing 
the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of 
nobility. 

z. No State shall, without the consent of the 
‘Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely neces- 
sary for executing its inspection laws, and the 
net produce of all duties and-imposts, laid by 
any State on imports or exports, shall be for the 
use of the Treasury of the United States ; and all 
such laws shall be subject to the revision and 
control of the Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or 
ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State, or 
with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as 
will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II. 
The President and his Powers, 

SmoTION I.—zx. The Executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during the term 
of four years, and, together with the Vice-Presi- 
dent, chosen for the same term, be elected as 
follows : 

z. Hach State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors, equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress; but no Senator or 
Representative or person holding an office of 
trust or profit under the United States shall be 
appointed an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of 
whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant. of 
the same State with themselves. And they shall 
make a list of all the persons voted for, and of 
the number of votes for each, which list they 
shall sign and certify and transmit, sealed, to the 
seat of the Government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate. The 
President of the Senate shall, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted, The person having the greatest number 
of votes shall be the President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed ; and if there be more than one who 
have such majority, and have an equal number 


.'| of votes, thén the House of Representatives 
*| shall immediately choose by ballot one of them 


for President ; and if no person have a majority, 
then from the-five highest on the list the said 
FLouse shall in like manner choose the President, 
But in choosing the President, the votes shall be 
taken by States, the representation from each 
State having one vote. A quorum for this pur- 
pose shall consist of a member or members from 
two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all 
the States ‘shall be necessary to a choice. In 
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every case, after the choicespf the President; the 
person having the greatest number of votes of 
the electors shall be the Vice-President. But if 
there should remain two or more who have equal 
votes, the Senate shall choose from them by 
ballot the Vice-President. 

4. The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the 
same throughout the United States. 

No person except a natural born citizen, or 
a citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President ; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that oftice who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty-five years and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United 
States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability 
to discharge the powers and duties of the said 
office, the same shall deyolve on the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the Congress may by law provide’ for 
the case of removal, death, resignation, or 
inability, both of the President and Vice- 
President, declaring what officer shall then act 
as President, and such officer shall act accord- 
ingly until the disability be removed or a 
President shall be elected. . 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receiv 
for his services’ a compensation which shall 
neither be increased nor diminished during the 
period for which he shall have been elected, and 
he shall not receive within that period any other 
emolument from the United States, or any of 
them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his 
office he shall take the following oath or 
affirmation :— 

‘‘T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of the 
United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, aud defend the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

SECTION II.—x. The President shall be -Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the-Army and Navy of the 
United States,and of the militia of the several 
States when called into the actual service of the 
United States; he may require the opinion, in 
writing, of the principal officer in each of the 
executive departments upon any subject relating 
to the duties of their respective offices, and he 
shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons 
for offences against the United States, except in 
cases of impeachment. 

z. He shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur; and he shall nominate, and by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
all other officers of the United States whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided | 
for, and which shall be established by law; but |~ 
the Congress may by law vést the appointment 
of such inferior officers as they think proper in 
the President alone, in dhe courts of law, or in 
the heads of departments, 

3. The President shall have power to fill up_} 
all vacancies that may happen during the recess | 
of the Senate by granting commissions, which | 
shall expire at the end of their next session. __ 

SHorron Il1.—He shall from time to time give } 
to the Congress information of the state of the | 


ima, 


j such measures as he shall judge necessary and 

expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occasions, 
| convene both Houses, or either of them, and in 
case of disagreement between them with respect 
to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn 
them to such time as he shall think proper; he 
Shall receive ambassadors and other public 
ministers; he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, and shall commission all the 
Officers of the United States. 

SxoTron IV.—The President, Vice-President, 
and all civil officers of the United States shall 
be removed from.office on impeachment for and 
conviction of treason, bribery, or other high 
_ | crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE “Ii. 
The Judiciary and its Powers. 
SxoTIoN I,—The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court and 
in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time’ordain and establish, The judges, 
both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall 


hold their offices during good behavior, and 
shall atstated times receive for their services 4 
compensation which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 

SHCTION IT.—x. Lhe judicial power shall extend 
to all cases in law and equity arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which ‘shall be made under 
their authority; to all cases affecting ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers, and consuls; to 
_| all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; 

1 to controversies to which the United States 
shall be a party; to controversies between two 
or more States, between a State and citizens of 
another State, between -citizens of different 
States, between citizens of the same State 
claiming lands under grants of different States, 
and between a State, or the citizens thereof, 

and foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls, and those in which 
_a State shall be party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction, In all the other 
‘cases before-mentioned the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction both as to law and 
| fact, with snch exceptions and under such 
regulations as the Congress shall make. 
+3: The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
imp nt, shall be by jury, and such trial 

‘shall be held in the Staté where the said crimes 
shall have been committed ; but when not com- 
itted within ty. eis a trial Bale at 
| place or places as the Congress may by law 
directed. 


ve i 

SHOTION TIl.—x, Treason against the United 
| States shall consist only in levying war against 
4 them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
-| them aid and comfort. No person shall be con- 
victed of treason unless on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession 


open court. : 

. The Congress shall have power to detlare 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of 

m shall work corruption of blood or 

og except_during the life of the person 


ARTICLE TV, 


| The States and their Rights. 
¥ I.—Full faith and credit shall be | 


ey 
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} Union,~and recommend to their consideration | and judicial proceedings of every other State. 


| and be found in another State, shall, on demand 


1 State to the public acts, records, | an 
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And the Congress may by general Jaws prescribe 
the manner in which such acts, records, and 
proceedings shall be proved, and the effect 
thereof. 

SECTION Ii.—z. The citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the-several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 


of the Executive authority of the State from 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed 
to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. | 

3. No person held to,service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another shall, in consequence «of any law or| 
regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered: up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or! 
labor may be due. } 

SECTION III.—x. New States may be admitted | 
by the Congress into this Union, but no new 
State shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State 
be formed by the junction of two or more States, 
or parts of States, without the consent of the | 
Legislatures of the States concerned, as well as | 
of the Congress. _— 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations | 
respecting the territory or other property be-! 
longing to the United States; and nothing in 
this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States or of 
any particular State. 

SECTION IV.—TheUnited States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican form 
of government, and shall protect each of them 
against inyasion, and, on application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when the Legis- 
lature cannot be convened), against domestie 
violence. 


ARTICLE VY. 
Amendments to the Constitution, 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the Legislatures of two-thirds of 
the several States, shall call a. convention for 
proposing amendments, which in either ease 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as| 
part of this Constitution, when ratified by the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as thé 
one or the other mode of ratification may be 
proposed by the Congress; provided that no 
amendment which may be made prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall. 
in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses 
in the Ninth Seetion of the First Article; and 
that no State, without its consent, shall be- 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate, 


ARTICLE VI. Se 
Authority of the Constitution, - j 
zx. -All debts contracted and engagements 


entered into before the adoption of this Cen- 
stitution shall be as valid against the United 


Confederation. ; : 3 


States which shall bemade in pursuance thereof, | _ 
all treaties made, or which shall be made; | 


States under this Constitution as under the| : 
q x 
2. This Constitution and the laws of the United | 


hy 
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under the authority of the United States, shall 
| be thesupreme law of the land, and the judges 
| in every State shall be bound théreby, anything 
,in the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
| contrary notwithstanding. is 

| 3. The Senators and Representatives before- 
| mentioned, and the members of the several State 
| Legislatures, and all executive and judicial 
| officers, both of the United States and of the 
| Several States, shall be bound by oath or affirma- 
tion to support this Constitution; but no 
religious test shall ever be required as a quali- 
fication to any office or public trust under the 
United.States. 


ARTICLE VII. 
Ratification of the Constitution. 


The ratification of the Conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment 
of this Constitution between the States so ratify- 
ing the same. 


Aurendments to the Constituttor. 
(Declared in force rg Dec., 1791.) 
ARTICLE I. 

Civil and Religious Freedom, 


Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press ; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. 


ARTICLE II. 
Militias authorized, 


A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE III. 
Billeting prohibited. 
No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any house without the consent of the owner, 


nor in time of war but ina manner to be pre-- 


scribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Searches and Seizures controlled, 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V. 
Criminal Procedure, 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital 
or other infamous crime unless on a presentment 
or indictment of a grand jury. except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
Thilitia, when in actual service, in time of waror 
pric danger ; nor shall any person be subject 

or the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy 

of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor 
he deprived of life, liberty, or property, witliout 
due process of Jaw; nor shall privaté property 
aege for public use without just compen- 
sation. , : 
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ARTICLE! VI. 
Right to Jury and Counsel." ; 
In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and publi trial by ! 


3}an impartial jury of the State and district 


wherein the crime shall have been conti 
which district shall have been previously ascer- | 
tained by law, and to be informed of the nature | 
and cause of the accusation; to be confronted } 
with the witnesses against him; to have com- } 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his } 
favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for } 


his defence. 
ARTICLE VII. 
Common Law Suits, 

In suits at common ‘aw, where the value in 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right 
of trial by jury shall: be preserved, and no fact 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in 
any court of the United States than according 
to the rules of the common law. 


t 

| 

t 

i 
ARTICLE VII. 

Excessive Bail prohibited, ; 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted. 

ARTICLE IX. 
Extra-Constitutional Rights, 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 

ARTICLE X. 
Residuum of Power. 

The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively. 
or to the people. 


(Declared in force 8 Jan., 1798.) 
ARTICLE XI. 
Limitation of Judicial Power, | 
The judicial power of the United States shall | 

not be construed to extend to any suit in law or 
equity commenced or prosecuted against one of 
the United States by citizens of another State, | 
or by citizens or subjects of any foreign State, 


(Declared in force 28 Sept., 1804.) . 


ARTICLE XII. | 
Presidential Elections. ' 
The electors shall meet in their respective | 
States, and vote by ballot for President and Vice: | 
President, one of whom at least shall not be an+ 
inhabitant of the same State with themselves ; | 
they shall name in their ballots the person voted | _ 
for as President, and in distinct ballots the | — 
person voted for as Vice-President ; and they | 
shall make distinct lists of all persons vcted for | 
as President, and of all persons voted for as{— 
Vice-President, and of the number of votes for | 
each, which list they shall sign and certify, and | - 
transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Government | 
of the United States, directed to the Presitlent — 
of the Senate. The President of the Senate, 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House | ‘ 
of Representatives, open all the certificates, and 
the votes shall then be counted. The person — 
having the greatest number of votesfor President - 
shall be the President, if such number be a 
Ps aa ¥ < = 4 F; 
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‘majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed ; and if no person have such a majority, 
then from the persons having the highest num- 
bers, not exceeding three, on the list of those 
yoted for as President, the House of Representa- 
tives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President. But in choosing the President, the 
votes shall be taken by States, the representa- 
tion from each State having one vote; a quorum 
for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
‘}mempbers from two-thirds of the States, and a 
“| majority of all the States shall be necessary to 
a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
-} fourth day of March next following, then the 
Vice-President shall act is President, as in the 
case of the death or other constitutional dis- 
ability of the President. ‘The person having the 
greatest number of votes as Vice-President shall 
be the Vice-President, if such number -be a 
majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed, and if no person have a majority, then 
from the two highest numbers on the list the 
Senate shall choose the Vice-President ; a quorum 
for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the 
whole number of Senators, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 
_| Bué no person constitutionally ineligible to the 
office of President. shall be eligible to that of 
Vce-President of the United States. 


(Proclaimed 18 Dec., 1865.) 
ARTICLE XIII. 

s Abolition of Slavery. 

x. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
_ | party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
“| within the United States, or any place subject to 
‘| their jurisdiction. - 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. é 


(Proclaimed 28 July, 1868.) 

i ‘ ARTICLE XIV, 
Citizenship, Representation and Debt. 
__x. All persons born or naturalized in the 
| United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
| thereof, are citizens of the United States and of 
_ | the State wherein they reside. No State shall 
_ | make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
Ea vileges or immunities of citizens of the 
| United States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due 

pro ‘of law, nor’deny to any person within 
| its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
Sef egos enves shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 


the choice of electors for President and Vice- 
| President of the United States, Representatives 
‘in Congress, the executive and judicial officers 
of a State, or the members of thé Legislature 
ereof, is denied to any of the male members of 
ch State, being of twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or 
other crime, the basis of representation therein 

} shall be'reduced in the proportion which the 


ber of such male citizens shall bear to the 
a) itizens twenty-one years 


mber of male c: 
t 


+ But when the right to vote at any election for. 


3. No person shall he a, Senator or Representa- 
tive sin Congress, or elector pf President. and 
Vice-President, or holding any office, civil or 
military, under the United States, of under any 
State, who, having previously taken an oath, as 
a member of Congress, ur as an officer of the 


United States, or as a member of any. State, 
Legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer | 


of any State, to support the Constitution of the 


United States, shall have engaged in insurrection | 
or rebellion against the same, or given aid and | 


coinfort to the enemies thereof. 


But Congress | 


may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, re- | 


move such disability. 


4. The validity of the public debt of the! 


United States, authorized by law, including 
debts incurred for payment of pensions and 
bounties for services in suppressing insurrection 
and rebellion, shall not be questioned. But 


neither the United States nor any State shall | 
assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred ini } 


aid of imsurrection or rebellion against the | 


United States, or any claim for the loss or 
emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, 
airy ae and claims shall be held illegal and 
void. 
5. The Congress shall have power to enforce 
by appropriate legislation the provisions of thir 
article. 
‘, e 
(Proclaimed 30 March, 1870.) 
ARTICLE XV. 
The Franchise, 


x. The right of the citizens of the United | 


States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition ofsseryitude. 


z. The ‘Congress shall have power to enforce 


the provisions of this article by appropriate 
legislation. © 


(@eclared in force 2g Feb., 1913.) 
ARTICLE XVI. 
Taxes on Incomes, 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes, from whatever source 
derived, without apportionment among the 
several States, and without regard to any census 
or enurneration, 


(Declared in force, 3x May, 2913.) 
ARTICLE XVII. ; 
Direct Election of Senators. 


x~ The Senate of the Unitéd States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for six years; 
and each Senator shall haye one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the nyost numerous 
branch of the State Legislatures. 


authority of such State shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies. Provided, That 
the Legislature of any State may empower the 


ment until the people fill the yacancies by 
election as the Legislature may direct. 

3. This amendment shall not be so construed 
as to affect the election or term of any Senator 
gies before it becomes valid as part of the 


itution, 


z. When vacancies happen in the representa- 
tion of any State in the Senate, the executive | 


executive thereof to make ts porary appoint- 
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PRESIDENTIAL CABINETS, 1885-r913. 
GROVER CLEVELAND (Democrat), 1885-1889. 


| Secretary of State, 1885, Thomas F, Bayard, Del. 


Treasury, 1883, Daniel Manning, N.Y. 

a5 31887, Charles 5. Fairchild, V.¥. 
War, 1885, William C. Endicott, Wass. 
Attorney-Gen., 1883, Augustus H. Garland, Ark. 
Postmaster-Gen., 1885, William F. Vilas, Wis. 

fy + 1888, Don M. Dickinson, Mich. 

Navy, 1885, William C. Whitney, V.Y. 
Interior, 188s, Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Miss, 

#5 1888 William F. Vilas. 
Agriculture, 1889, Norman J. Colman, Jo, 


BENJAMIN HARRISON (Republican), 1889-1893. 


Secretary of State, 1889, James G. Blaine, Me. 
rf ei 1892, John W. Foster, Ind, 

Treasury, 1889, William Windom, Minn. 

ty 1891, Charles Foster, Ohio. 

War, 1889, Redfield Proctor, Vt. 

1891, Stephen B. Elkins, W. Va. 


” 


| Attorney-Gem, 889, William H. H. Miller, Ind. 


Postmaster-Qeneral, 1889; John Wanamaker, Pa. 
Navy, 1889, Benjamin F. Tracy, N.Y. 

Interior, 1889, John W. Noble, Mo. 

Agriculture, 1889, Jeremiah M. Rusk, W2s. 


GROVER CLEVELAND (Democrat), 1893-1897. 
Secretary of State, 1893, Walter Q. Gresham, JU, 
os 33 _ 2898, Richard Olney, Mass. 
Treasury, 1893, John G. Carlisle, Ky. 
War, 1893, Daniel S$. Lamont, N.Y. 
Attorney-General, 1893, Richard Olney, dass. 
e » 1895, Judson Harmon, Ohto. 
Postmaster-Gen., 1893, Wilson 8. Bissell, V.Y. 
5 3, 1895, William L. Wilson, W. Va. 

Navy, 1893, Hilary A. Herbert, Ala, 
Interior, 1893, Hoke Smith, Ga. 

ve 1896, David R. Francis, Mo. 
Agriculture, 3893, J. Sterling Morton, Neb. 


WILLIAM McKinuny (Republican), 1897-1901. 
Secretary of State, 1897, John Sherman, Ohio 
1897, William R. Day, Ohio, 
% » . ¥898, John Hay, Ohio. 
Treasury, 1897, Lyman J. Gage, Til. 

War,1897, Russell A. Alger, Mich, 

» 1899, Elihu Root, W.Y. 
Attorney-General, 1897, Joseph McKenna, Cal. 
i 1897, John W. Griggs, N.J. 
ee »  xgox, Philander C, Knox, Pa, 
Postmaster-Gen., 1897, James A. Gary, Md. 
+ 3; 1898, Charles Emory Smith, Pa, 
Navy, 1897, John D. Long, Mass. 
Intervor, 1897, Cornelius N. Bliss, V.Y. 
Po 1899, Ethan A. Hitchcock, Mo. 
Agriculture, 1897, James Wilson, Iowa. 


” 3? 


> 


Presidential Cabinets, 1885-1913. — 


| 


‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT (Republican), rg0r~x909. | 


Secretary of State, xg0x, John Hay, Ohio. 
1905, Elihu Root, N.Y. 
ay ey x909, Robert Bacon, N.Y. 
Treasury, 1901, Lyman J. Gage, I7/. 
rgo1, Leslie M. Shaw, Jowa. 
3 1907, George B. Cortelyou, N.Y. 
War, roor, Hlihu Root, N.Y. 
1904, William H. Taft, Ohio, 
5, _ 1908, Luke E. Wright, Tenn. 
Attorney-Gen., 190r, Philander C. Knox, Pa, 
1904, William H. Moody, Mass. 
es 3, 1907, Charles J. Bonaparte, Md. 
Postmaster-Gen:, 190r,Charles Emory Smith, Pa, 1 
igor, Henry C. Payne, Wis. 
1904, Robert J. Wynne, Pa. 
1905, George B. Cortelyou, N.Y. 
- 3. 1907, George yon L. Meyer, Mass, 
Navy, 1901, John D. Long, Mass. 
1902, William H. Moody, Mass. 
1904, Paul Morton, Z72. 

» 908, Charles J. Bonaparte, Md. 

+ 906, Victor H. Metcalf, Cad. 

», . 1908, Truman H, Newberry, Mich. 
Interior, r90x, Ethan A. Hitchcock, Mo, 

sy. 1907, James R. Garfield, Ohio. 

Agriculture, 1901, James Wilson, Towa. 
Commerce & Lab., 1903, George B. Cortelyou,W.Y. 
1904, Victor H. Metcalf, Cal. 
1906, Oscar S. Straus, NV. ¥. 
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WILLIAM H. TAFT (Republican), 1909-2913. - 


Secretary of State, t909, Philander C. Knox, Pa, 
Treasury, 1909, Franklin MacVeagh, Jv. i 
War, 1909, Jacob M. Dickinson, Tenn. 
5 xg1x, Henry L. Stimson, V.Y. , 

Attorney-Gen.,r909, George W. Wickersham, W.Y. 
Postmaster-Gen., 909, Frank H. Hitchcock, Mass, 
Navy, 1909, George von L, Meyer, Mass. ] 
Interior, 1909, Richard A. Ballinger, Wash. 

ty rozx, Walter L. Fisher, Ji. : 
Agriculture, 1909, James Wilson, Lowa. . 
Commerce and Labor, x909, Charles Nagel, Mo, 

WoobdROW WILSON (Democrat), 1913-1917. 

Secretary of State, 1913, William J. Bryan, Neb. 

& > 1918, Robert Lansing, N.¥. 
Treasury, 1913, William G. McAdoo, N.Y. 
War, 1913, Lindley M. Garrison, W.J. , 
Attorney-Gen., 1913, James. C. McReynolds, Tenn. 

a » . x914, Thomas W. Gregory, Texas. 
Postmaster-Gen., 1913, Albert S. Burleson, Tewas. 
Nawy, 1913, Josephus Daniels, N.C. 
Interior, 193, Franklin K. Lane, Cat. 
Agriculture, 1913, David F. Houston, Mo. 
Commerce, 7913, William C. Redfield, N.Y. 
Labor, 1913, William B. Wilson, Penn. 


WHITE HOUSE RULES, 


THE following rules have been arranged for 
the conduct of business at the Executive Offices 
during the Winter of r9x4-15. 

The Cabinet will meet on Tucsdays and 


| Fridays from xx A.M. until x P.M.- 


Senators and Representatives having business 


-| to transact will be received from 10.30 A.M. to 


x2 M., excepting on Cabinet days. In view of 


during the Congressional session it would greatly 


the pressure of business at the Executive Offices. 
matters if Senators and Members could _ 


(telephone for an appointment before calling, as 

many will have first made appointments in this | 
way; and those calli without appointments } 
are therefore necessarily delayed in seeing t 
President. ; ~~ 
The East Room will be open daily, Sud 
excepted, for the inspection of visitors, betwee! 
the hours of xo A.M. and 2P.M. _ ee 


JOSEPH P. TUMULTY, ‘Secretary to 
PON President at : 


Fo) Fue Bee 


U.SA—The Executive. 93 


ae 


THE EXECUTIVE. d 
- THe Executive power is vested in a President, who is elected every-four years, and is || 
| eligible for re-election. The mode of electing the President is as follows :—Each State 
appoints, in such manner as the Legislature thereof directs (they are now elected by popular 
_ | vote on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November of the year preceding the year 
_ | im which the Presidential term expires), a number of electors, equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress; but no 
Senator or Representative, or anyone holding office under Government, shall be appointed 
an elector. The electors-for each State meet at their respective State Capitals on the second 
Monday of the January following, and there vote for a President by ballot. The ballots 
are then sent to Washington, and opened on the second Wednesday of February by the 
'{ President of Senate in presence of Congress, and the candidate who has received a majority 
‘of the whole number of electoral votes cast is declared President for the ensuing term. If 
-|no one has a majority, then from the three highest on the list the House of Representatives 
elects a President, the votes being taken by States, the representation from each State having 
} one vote. There is also a Vice-President, who, on the death of the President, becomes ex 
officio President for the remainder of the term. In case of the removal or death of both 
| President and Vice-President, a statute provides for the succession of the Secretary of State, 
_| Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, Attorney-General, Postmaster-General, Secretary 
of Nayy, and Secretary of the Interior, so that the State can never be without a Head or Ruler. 
a The President must be 35 years of age and a native citizen of the United States. He 
| receives a salary of $75,000, with a traveling allowance of $25,000. Executive duties :— 
{1) He is Commander-in-Chief of the Army and of the Navy (and of the Militias when 
they are in Federal service), and he commissions all officers therein. 
(2) With the consent of the Senate, he appoints the Cabinet officers and all the chief 
(and many minor) officials. 
: 3) He exercises a general supervision over the whole Federal Administration and sees 
that the Federal Laws are duly carried out. Should disorder arise in any State which the 
authorities thereof are unable to suppress, the aid of the President may be invoked. 
(4) He conducts the Foreign Policy of the Republic, and, with the approval of the Senate, 
negotiates Treaties with Foreign Powers. The Declaration of War rests with Congress. 
_ (5) He makes recommendations of a general nature to Congress, and when laws are 
‘passed by Congress he may return them to Congress with a veto. But if a measure so 
yetoed is again passed by both Houses of Congress by a two-thirds majority in each 
House, it becomes law, notwithstanding the objections of the President. 
Sheek, ae _ THE PRESIDENT, 
President of the United States, Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey (orn at Staunton, Va., 
28 Dec., 1856; educated at Princeton Univ. 1875-1879; President of Princeton Univ. 
rg02-1910; Governor of New Jersey 1911-1913), elected 5 Noy., 1912, and came into 
office 4 March, r913, until 4 March, 1917. Democrat. 
Vice-President of the United States (and ex-officio President of the Senate), Thomas Riley 
- Marshall, of Indiana (born 1854, admitted to the Bar 1875, Gov. of Indiana 1909-1913). 
THE CABINET, 
Bie eas (In order of succession to the Presidency.) 
ice Secretary of State, Robert Lansing, of New York (born 1864, admitted to the Bar 1889), 
Secretary of State, ad interim, 9 to 23 June, 1915, appointed 23 June, 1915. 
y ge gM the Treasury, William Gibbs McAdoo, of New York (born 1863, admitted 
~ to the 1884), appointed 5 March, 1913. Reece 
Secretary of War, Lindley M. Garrison, of New Jersey (born 1864, admitted to the 
Bar 1886), appointed 5 March, 1913. 
Attorney-General, Thomas Watt Gregory, of Texas (born 1861, admitted to the Bar 1885, sr. 
Special Assistant Attorney-General 1913-1914), appointed 19 August, 1914. 2 ae 
Postmaster-General, Albert Sidney Burleson, of Texas (orn 1863, admitted to the Bar = 
1884, member of Congress 1899-1913), appointed 5 March, 1913. fats 
. Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, of North Carolina (born 1862, Chief Clerk Dept. 2 
of the Interior 1893-95), appointed 5 March, 1913. - : 
_ Secretary of the Interior, Franklin Knight Lane, of California (born 1864, Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner 1905-1913), appointed s March, 1913. 
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Pennsylvania (born 1862, Member of 
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94 U.S. 


A.—Ezecutive Departments—State, Treasury. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
New York and Pony aye Aves., Washington, 


The Department of State has cognizance of all 
matters appertaining to Foreign Affairs, including 
correspondence with Representatives of the 
U.S., both diplomatic and consular, and with 
accredited Representatives of Foreign States in 
the U.S. The Secretary of State isthe custodian 
of the Great Seal of the U-S., which is affixed by 
him to all proclamations, to various commissions, 
and to warrants of extradition; he is also the 
Custodian of the Laws of the U.S. and of Treaties 
made with Foreign Powers. He grants and 
issues Passports, and communicates to Con- 
gress reports made by Diplomatic and Consular 
Officers of the U.S. _He is the medium of 
correspondence between the President and the 
chief executives of the States of the Union. 


Secretary of State, Robert Lansing, WV. Y. $rz,000 


Private Sec., Richard Crane, Jll.. 2,500 
Counsellor, Frank L. Polk, NV. s Pee 7,500 
Assistant Secretary, J ohn #. Osborne , Wyo. 5,000 
Second do., A. A. Adee, D.C. ......ece.sseees +e 4,500 
Third do., William Phillips, MGSS,. socveees0s 4,500 
Director of Consular Service, W. J. Carr, 

Vac Viaiee wade aot aaatustiteshaaevecietesse F 4,500 
Chief Cler i, Ben G. Davis, Neb. see 3,000 
Solicitor, Cone Johnson, Pex, ...corsceeeceeseee 5,000 
Assistant Solicitors, F. K. Nielson, Neb. ; 

Lester H. Woolsey, ve Dae Hampson 

Gary VET; ectiecsctowtaeten coewascreeres each 3,000 
Foreign Trade Advisers, : 

William B. Fleming, a ncossel cess each 4,500 
Chief, Division of Mexican A fairs, Leon J. 

Canova, TLLGVE Sratscv estes oe eee sve 4,500 
Chief, Division of Far Hastern ‘Affairs, 

Edward T. Williams, Ohio .....:...-00 4,500 
Chief, Division of Near Hastern A fairs, 

Albert H. Putney, Zl, ...c....cccsseneee 3,000 
aes Diplomatic Bureau, 8. Y. Smith, 

SDI Osipaes ancensanematte Past dccasecsnaccot in aeaesavers 2,250 
Chief, Consular Bureau, Herbert C. ‘ 

Hengstler, ORO eres iver ses osts¥esteavese turns 2,250 
Chief, Bureau of Appointments, Miles M. 

TUAW ON fo) ative: jews eavere.s ce dvadt iemekee 2,100 
Chief, Bureau of Disaensh , Richard W. 3 

MIGUENOY, ivy Ll Osaevccnsvsrecorssccccverarasune 2,100 
Chief, Bureau of Indes and Archives, 

JOHN RK, Buck, Ale, <..¢on.cseecoveccvsetecasees 2,100 
Chief, Bureau of SA sdounle: William 

IMGNG IT) MACh se ctesseesea Nesp eiedeinuseststeces 300 
Chief, Bureau of Rolls and Libra “Y, John 

BA LOMNOT, (Olt10 2 ccscosacescstcscecctevsteverve 2,100 
Chief, Division of Information, ‘John H. 

JAMES, ORO veseeeccererer Spe ssee<sahesnaseeveaes = (4,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY. 
15th Street, Washington, D.C, 


The Secretary of the Treasury prepares and 
submits annually to Congress estimates of the 
revenue and disbursements of the U.S., and 


-| collects and manages the revenue, and renders 


accounts of the payments and balances, He 
controls the minting and printing of money, and 
the administration of the revenue cutter service, 
anid also of the life-saving, public health, and 
marine hospital services, and the construction 
of public buildings. 


t saeret of the Treasury, William Gibbs 


MCAGOO, N.Y yerrsececsscecsccersersresesereresPIZ, 000 


5a 


SER eae Si Lee 
Sea eT Pel eee, Meee eee ee eee te 


; the expenses of the 


Assistants, Byron R. Newton, W.Y. 
William P. Malburn, Col.; Andrew 7 v4 


Potersy HAs ss. .cnsvst<acggetegeseeaeey each $5,000 
Chief Clerk, James L. Wilmeth, Ark, ...... 4,000 
Supervising Architect, (vacant) .. H 


Director of the Mint, Robert W. y oolley, 
Va. 


Chief, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
Joseph HB. Ralph, Ll..........2..ccceseeeeeee 6,000 
Chief, Appointments Division, James E. 
ELAN P SIs Ss Cl oes actectvet sae wecadeonoee seine 
Chief, Book-keeping and Warrants Division, - 
Charles H, Miller, Wass. 
Chief, Customs Division, Frank M. Hal- 
stead, Wash 
Chief, Loans and Cw 
Broughton, J71 


3,000 


Register, Houston B, Teehee, Okla. ......... 4,000 
Comptroller of the Treasury, Walter W. 

WAL WICK “ONTO, ~ Sieeacacccatoaseceacdreusateee 6,000 
Assistant do., Charles M, Foree, Ken. ...... 4,500 
pl eed of the U.S., John burke, NN. 

ods douadina scones Gu ones ceteanuosse ean See ae ene F 
Comptroller of the Curr ency, John Skelton 

"WilliBimnss Vdie Seitasescacestvatscatpeeeertuies 5,000 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Wm. 

AS OSWOUIT, LNG CO aoctespestire donscoe fascto te acs 6,000 


Deputy do, David A. Gates, Ark., $4,000; 
G, E. es La. , $3,600 ; Luther F._ 


Speer, i 
Solici tor of i teh nal Revenue, Eiis C. John- 

Bon, Woshiun: 6 otawt.1se ce ee 500 
Auditor of Treasury, Samuel Patterson, 

PUA Up ere ter otro Ga eee BAO i oo 4,000 
Auditor of War Dept., James L. Baity, Mo. 5,000 
Auditor of Interior, Oscar A. Pri fe, 

Wis Mi Ciscatus ctonsec es Detsare akan weoP nee re reget 4,000 
Auditor of Navy, ‘Edward Luekow, Wis... 4,000 


Auditor of State, Edward D. Hearne, Del. 
Auditor of Post Office; Charles A. Kram, Pa. 5,000 


Captain Commandant, Coast Guard of 
the U.S., Ellsworth P. Bertholf., NW. 
Chief of the Secret Service, Wm. F, Flynn, 
aloe vbenbaav sass eyvatos spoaceciaclnaneeewpiees 000 
Supervising Surgeon - General Public 
Health and Marine Hospital, Bee 
Blue, S.C. 


General Customs Appraisers. 


Appraisers of Merchandize, Byron a 
Waite, Mich. ; Israel F, Fischer, V. 
Sam B. Cooper, Tex. ; Bugene G. Ha 
Minn. ; Charles P. McClelland, N.Y. 
George Stewart Brown, Md. ; were : 
B. Sullivan, Jowa ; and William B. : 
Howell, INS caches av cctes REE ONC 9,000 


= Federal Reserve Board, 

Governor, Charles §. Hamlin, Wass., term expires 
1916 ; Vice-Governor, Frederic A. Delano, | 
Jil., term expires 1920; Paul M. Warburg, 
N. ene term expires 1918 ; W. P. G. Harding, - 
Ala., term expires rg92z2 ; A. C. Miller, Cai., 
term expires 19; 924 Webs sesutane soe ach  $1z,000 | 

The Secretary of the Treasury and a 
a oanteoler of the Currency, ex officio, 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR. 
(17th Street and Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, | 


Onn 


The Secretary of War prepares estimates of 
Department of, War, and | 
suber yises the. Sppendibrre of of all appropriations os | 


LSA 2 reoniare De 


7 


artments— War, Navy. 


made by Congress for that Department. He 
also supervises the Military Academy at West 
| Point, the National Cemeteries, the-Board of 
Ordnance and Fortification, the improvement of 
rivers and harbors, and matters appertaining 
to navigation, He approves the planning and 
construction of bridges over navigable waters as 
} authorized ‘by Congress, and is responsible for 
{| the construction of the Panama Canal, 

4 Secretary of War, Lindley M.Garrison,NV.J.$12,000 
1 Private Sec., Walter R. Pedigo, Virginia 2,500 
Assistant Secretary, Henry Breckinridge 


% 


NssmasvSdiwhemanscemeqbabbeudsduat arts 5,000 
Chief Clerk, J.C. Scofield, 

lai Sibesaneiccsacossssaseessecrvesssxece +» 4,000 

8,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,c00 

8,000 

if, é 6,0c0 
Chief, Supplies Division, Brig.-Gen. H. G. 

+ Sharpe......... inv eaey atpaeaiestsbeekcaseecsola 6,000 
Surgeon-General, Maj.-Gen. William C. 

DURE venars Hass survsnsnaxpaasascsvrseceoe drasacs 8,co0 

Sacre ors Mahi aa¥agedacyesnenent éadageesea./ O;000: 
dnance, Brig.-Gen. William 

RM CNOMIET sis. cavcdes.05 bochsenisaeee frre ere 6,000 
Chief Signal Oficer, Brig.-Gen. George P, 

OTE: SSR a i 6,000 
hief of the Bureaw of Insular Affwirs, 

Brig.-Gen, VWrank Mcintyre ............ 6,000 


; DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
| — (1485 EK Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.) 
| The Attorney-General is the chief law officer of 
“the Government and head of the Department of 
Justice. He advises the President and the chief 
executive officers on legal questions arising out; 
| of their administration, and generally supervises 
the U.S. attorneys and marshals in judicial 
districts. He provides-special counsel when 
required to do so by a department of the 
Government of the U.S. 


sepa Geners!, Thomas Watt Gregory,- 
Private Sea., Jolin T. Suter, seessss 3,000 


al, John W. Davis, W.Va, ... 
wu to Attorney-General, Georg 

Carroll Todd, W.Y.... eae 
Assistant Attorneys-General, us- 
~~. fon mpson, jr., Col. ; Samuel J. ~ 4 
, Pa. ; Ernest Knaebel, Col. ; 
allace, jr., Mont.; E. 
ood Charles 


Bolictton-Gone’ 
Soli 


. 
” te 


Warren, Mass. ..cceseeniesesssres.€ACR 7,800 
livitor, Post Ojice Dept., William H. 
PEROT AE hoop arrastoeetsiasspsbeactosesSieess 


| Solicitor, Interior Dept., Preston ©. West, 
ma ge etatheeeeneeeepeevecguasenassensnspeccesrocscee 


ssistant .A.G., Court of Customs Appeals. 


i 
VEY caiatnconime pies wrcbohps 


Bert erece, 
wr Of the Treaswry, Lawrence Becker. 
: (aS 


Commerce, Albert Lee — 


| Office of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, 


aes of the Navy, Josephus Daniels 


| Chief Clerk, Frank 8. Curtis,...-...-.- 


Solicitor, Dept. of Labor, John B. Dens- 
MHOLOS TL ONL, Giecensanssdedecactorteveaeoents tip 


FOST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Office of the Postmaster-General. 


Postmaster-Generai, Albert §. Burleson, | 
$x2,000 

2,500 
4,009 
2,000 


2,000 
4,000 
Sune SRS pine eae 2,000 
4,000 


2,000 
. 2,000 
2,250 


2,000 
2,500 


Aenea event ence etet cer peseceaee eee 


2,900 
Office of the First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
First Assistant P,M.G., D. C. Roper, S.C. $5,000 
Chief Clerk, Roscoe C, Knox, Cal. .........5 2,500) * 
Office of the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, 


Second Assistant P.M.G., 0. Praeger, Tea. $5,000 
Chief Clerk, Aleyne A. Fisher, Ver. «........ 2,500 


Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 
ag Assistant P.M.G., A. M. Dockery, 

Du iin) Be es oat cary ea iire aie ine Toate Se cep. eS see 
Chief Clerk, William J. Barrows, Miss. ... 


Fourth Assistant P.M.G., James I. Blaks- 


TOG 5 Ei sive capninett este tae Aisin code conv «+++ $5,000 
Chief Clerk, J. King Pickett, Alabama ... 2,500 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 


(N.Y, and Pennsylvania Aves,, Washington, D.C.) 


The Secretary of the Navy superintends the 


| construction, manning, equipment, armament, 
| and employment of all vessels of the U.S. Navy, 


and executes such duties as may be assigned to 
him by the President of the U.S. ~~ 


Ue anneaeneneesnnroesenereree Peerneeewee 


Private Sec., Howard A. Banks ... 2,500 
Assistant Sec., Franklin D. Roosevelt....... 5,000 |- 
z 3,000 
of Naval Operations, Rea ; : 
Benson ...... 


{ - 2 7 
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Chief, Bureau of Navigation, Roars aus Chiefy Office of Information, George W. t 

Viotor Blues ists eee $6,000 SWolia OMe Mew vias tess soneecncaeemceeen eee $3,000 
©" | Chief of Steam Engineering, Bngineer-in- In Charge, Office of Inspection, Ale . 
Me (with rank of Rear- Admiral) ‘Ashley, WN ittnas vce le sti sanet dene Ocgeee amen ee 2,750 | © 
Gunifiin: 4 Zvcirescetioces «-» 6,000] In Charge, Forest Eien 
| Chief of Med. and § ey Win. sted 6,000 Shearman, .V.¥ 
Chief of Construction and Repair, Chief- Anpointment Clerk, R. 


Constructor David W. Taylor ........4-. 6,000 | Hxpert on Eahibits, F. Lamson- Scribuer, 
Chief of Yards and Docks, Civil Engineer PGRN he vans tenwsuaber apaabatedesiesucdeeeines 3,000 
? Homer R, Stanford.......ceccceeseyereeeeere 6,000 | Chief, Weather Bureau, C.F. Marvin, Ohio 5,000 

| Chief of Supplies and Accounts ‘Payinaster- Asst. do. ,'C. Cy Clark; PO... .s-cseverseconsvere 3,250 
| Gen, Samuel McGowan .\.....ceseeeeeeeeee 6,000 | Chief Clerk, do., Edgar B. Calvert, J/l. ... 3,000 
| Chief of Ordnance, Rear-Adm. J. Strauss 6,000 | Chiefs of Divisions, Weather Burear, y 
| Judge-Advocate- Gen ,Capt. Ridley McLean 5,000 A. J. Henry, Pa., $3,500; W. J. Wum- 
| Dir. of Navat Intet., Capt. James H. Oliver 5,000 phreys, Va., $3,500 + ...B...W illiams, 
| Commandant of Marine Corps, Maj.-Gen. Conir., $3,280 | C. Abbe, WV. ¥., $3,000 3- 
PES” George Bata attics 0k asin aigieaiec B,ooo] W.R. pe Til., $2,880 ; H. H, Kim- 
| ball, 2 $2, 880 ; D. L. Maring, 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR. Was » $2,750; P. C. Day, Md., $2,500 ; 
| (F, Street, Washington, D.C.) R. Seyboth, D.C., $2,500 ; C.F. Val 
| The Secretary of the Interior deals with all man, Md.. $2,400 ; J. P. Church, Ohio, 
business relating to the Territory of Alaska and $2,000; B. C. Kadel, Pa., $2,000 ; 
| the Dependencies of the U.S., and to education, _J. U. Monroe, Va. 
| railroads, mines and mining, ini tion, patents | Chief, Bureau of Animal Industr; 
| for inventions, pensions, public lands ‘and sur- D. Melvin, L0L. ....sseesceeseessseeseeserseees 
| veys, and Indians; and is the custodian of | Chief, Bureau of Crop Estimates, Leon M. 

National Parks and Reservations. ‘Estabrook, ICMR totes uactvess esis ones eee 4,000 


Chemist. and Chief, Carl L. Alsberg, V.¥. 5,000 
Director, States Relations Service, A. C. 


Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K, Lane, 
Cal 


nee ene e cree eer ernest eaeeaeneteeneearneeneee sees £Z,c00 True, Conn. 

Uap 2M rte Drag sie aee reesei ge tt saat aise se see aterage eral ek APT UG: “COM iasd acatrsnesc  Sorumpece Cokes ee 4,500 
| aie ‘ ada Shrapnel Frys Entomologistand Chee 0. Howard,.¥. 4,500 

| Assistant Secretary, Bo Sweeney, Wash.... 4,500 poate and Chief, H.W, Henshaw, Mass. 3,500 } 
| Chief Clerk, Ezekiel J. Ayres, N.J. ....-+2+ 4,000 | Horester, Henry 8. Graves, Conn. . 

| Commissioners. :— Associate do., A. F. Potter, Airigeness 

Land Ofice, Clay Tallman, Nev. ....00.00. 5,000 | Chief, Bur eat of Plant Industry, William 
Asst. do., Charles M. Bruce, Va. 3,800 i, aylor, Mtah jet vessatesstiventeryscapevetes _5,000 


| Pensions, Gaylord M. Saltzgaber, Ohio §,000 | Horticulturist, Lee C. Corbett, W. Va. 
| Deputy do., Rawatd © Tieman, a, we 3,600 Botanist, Frederick V. Colville, Y.¥ 


Education, Philander P. Claxton, Tenn. . 5, Pomologist, H. P. Gould, Md.. stexeeteee 3,000 
Tridian thane: 1g, Cato Sells, Tea....esccceeee vee Chief, Div. of Accounts, A. Zappone, D.C. 4,000 

Asst. do,, Edgar B. Meritt we 3,800 Editor & Chief, Division of Publications, 
Patents, Thomas Ewing, N.Y, ....s.0s... 3,000 Joseph A. Arnold, Tid... ess ssorserrerree 3,250 
rst Asst. do., James 't. Newton, Ga.... 4,500 Librarian, Clay ibel R. Barnett, V.¥....... 2,000 
Asst. do, Robert F. Whitehead, Va....... 3,500 | Chief, Burcau of Soils, M, Whitney, Md... 4,000 
Director of Geologioat Puree Y, George Otis ~ Statistical Scientist, G. K, Holmes, Mass. 3,500 

j Smith, Me: Director, Office of Public Fonds. and Rural 
Reciamation Engineering, L. W. Page, Mass, ........- 4,500 

| Engineer, Arthur iB: Davis, Kans= Chief, Office of Markets and “Rural Organ- 
| 0., Bureau of Mines, Vannoy ee ie: ization, Charles J. Brand, JUl............ + 4,500. 

oS, Manning, M88... sccrseceocesnsssreseesver 6,000 DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, ~ 

Shvepintendent of Caled Builting and | (loth Street and Penneplvanis Ave, Washington, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, The Secretary of Commerce is charged with the 
, The Mall, Washi D.C work of promoting the commerce of the United | 
panes i Washingson, D0.) States and its mining, manufacturing, shipping, 
The Secretary of Agricidture appoints the | fishery, and transportation interests; the admin- 
officers and employees of the Department of ‘istration of the lighthouse service and the aid 
gviculture (except the Assistant Secretary and | and protection to shipping thereby ; the taking of 
‘the Chief of the Weather Bureau, who are | the census, and the collection and publication 
appointed’ by the President), and exercises a | of statistical information connected therewith ; 
general supervision of public business in relation | the making of coast and geodetic surveys ; the 
_ | to Agriculture andthe Forest Service. Included | collecting of statistics relating to foreign’ and 
. | in these matters are quarantine regulations, domestic. commerce ; the inspection of steam- | _ 
| meat, food and drug inspection, the inspection | poats, and the enforcement of Jaws relating 
»  .| of cattle boats, and the observance of the Game | thereto for the protection of life and property ; : 
ap Laws, together with the administration and | the supervision of the fisheries as administered | 
i maintenance of the National Forest Reserves. by the Federal Government ; the supervision and | 
. Sec, of Agricul. ‘David F. Houston, Mo. 12,000 | control of the Alaskan -fur-seal, almon, and 
Private See, Floyd R. Harrison, Va.... 2,500 | other fisheries; the jurisdiction ‘over merchant 
Assistant Sec., Carl Schurz Vrooman, Tl. 5,000 | vessels, their registry, licensing, meneureeee ' 


a Solicitor, Francis @. Caffey Sey. Ys: <ceccvsr esse 8,000 | entry, clearance, transfers, movement ofS 
co Chief, Office of Farm Management, Ww aS _| cargoes and passengers,-and.laws relatin 
tm liam J. Spillman; Wash... 4,000 | to, and to seamen of the United State 


Chief Clerk, Robert uM Reese, D. C. ae tite 


'3,500 regulation of the peptopcameaeee d oon 


Z 


the Act of Congress relating to the equipment of 
ocean steamers with apparatus and operators 
| for wireless communication ; the custody, con- 
struction, maintenance, and application of 
‘standards of weights and measurements ; the 
gatherinz and supplying of information regard- 
ing industries and markets for the fostering of 
manufactures ; and the formulation (in con- 
'| junction with the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
the Treasury) of regulations for the enforce- 
ment of the Food and Drugs Act of r906 and the 
Insecticide Act of 19x0. 
Sec. of Commerce, Wm. C. Redfield, N.Y. $12,000 


| “Private Secretary, U. Grant Smith, V.¥. 2,500 
| Assistant Secretary, Edwin F. Sweet, Mich. 5,000 
* Private Sec., Robert H, Clancy, Mich, . 2,100 
Ch. Clerk and Supt., Geo,C.Havenner,D.C. 3,000 

| Disbursing Cherk, George Johannes, Ohio 3,000 


Ch. of Appointment Div.,C. Hastings, Wash. 
} Ch, , Div.of Publications,D.C. Vaughan,Geo. 
| Ch.,Div, of Supplies, Yrancis M. Shore,Ohio 
Director of the Census, Sam. L. Rogers, N.C. 
Chief, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce, Edward Ewing Pratt, N.Y. 
Dir. Bureau of Standards, S8.W Stratton, I. 
Comm. of Fisheries, Hugh M. Smith, D.C. 
| Comm. of Lighthouses, G. R. Putnam, lowa 
"| Supt., Coast and Geodetic Survey, E. Lester 
Jones, Virginia........ Behuncepstes cc aeeeNooieh 6,000 
Comm.ofNavigation,E.T.Chamberlain, N.Y. 4,000 
Supervising Inspector-General, Steamboat- 
Inspection Service, George Uhler, Penn. 4,000 
BUREAU OF FORKIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
~ Commercial Attachés. I 

-Eondon, England—Albertus H. Baldwin, 
Paris, France—C, W, A. Veditz. 
Berlin, Germany—Erwin W. Thompson, 
|| Petrograd, Russia -Henry D. Baker. 
“| Peking, China—Julean H.: Arnold. 


SF DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
_ (ith 


$12,000 
- 8,000 
+» 3,000 


| Chief, Children’s Bureau, J.C.Lathrop, 177. 
Chief of Division of Information, Bureaw 
_ of Immigration, T. V. Powderly, Penn. 3,500 
BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS, 
% Washington, D.C. 
} The Board of Indian Commissioners is-.ap- 
pointed by the President, and its members serve 
Rect salary. In i914 the Indian population 
the. U.S. was 331,250 (Oklahoma containing 
17,607, Arizona 41,916, New Mexico 2r,995, 5. 
ta 20,813, California 15,226, Washington 
294, Montana x1,394, Minnesota xz,532, and 
9 remaining States less than 10,000 eacli). 
disbursements for the fiscal year ended 
e, xo, for Indian Service were 
.84. ‘Che total wealth of U.S. Indians 
‘9x4, amounted to $667,454,630. ~~ 


SS a eae ea 


U.S.A. —Executive, Departments Labor, Miscellaneor 


ts, : 


Chairman, George Vaux, jr., Pa. | 
Members, Daniel Smiley, N.Y. ; Merrill FE. Gates, 
D.C. > William D. Walker, W.Y¥.; Warren ! 
K. Moorehead, Mass. ; Samuel A." Eliot, | 
Mass. ; Frank Knox, N.H.; E.E, Ayerp Fi. ; | 
Isidore B. Dockweiler, Cal.; Wm. 4H. 
Ketcham, D.€. 
Secretary (vacant). | 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. } 
The Civil Service Commission holds annual | 
examinations for the general public service in | 
various parts of the country for close on 60 per 
cent. of the 400,000 positions in the Executive 
Civil Service. { 
President, John A. McIlthenny, La.......... 
Commissioners, Charles M. Galloway, ' 
S.C. ; Hermon W. Craven, Wash. each 4,000 | 
VO es Sy ROOn| 
2,500 | 
NATIONAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
1729, New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
The Commission of Fine Arts was created 
by Congress 17 May, xoxo, to advise generally 
upon the location, selection, and erection of 
statues, fountains, and monuments in the District 
of Columbia, and also to advise generally upon . 
questions of art when required to do so by the 
President or by any committee of either House | 
of Congress. Under this latter provision its 
functions have been enlarged by Executive Order 
to cover all works of Art with which the Federa! 
Government is concerned, including designs of 
public buildings, public parks, within the D.C. 
An expenditure not exceeding $xo0,000 in an) 
one year is authorized by Congress for traveling 
and other expenses. The members serve with- 
out remuneration. rm 
Chairman, Charles Moore, Detroit, Mich. 
Vice-Chairman, Frederick L. Olmsted, Mass. 
Members, Thomas Hastings, NV, Y.; Cass Gilbert, 
N.Y.; Edwin H. Blashfield, N.Y. ; Peirce 
Anderson, Ji/. ; Herbert Adams, N.Y. 
Secretary and Executive Officer, Col. William H. | 
Harts, U.S. Army. 4 | 


GEOGRAPHIC BOARD OF THE U.S., 
Washington, D.C. 

The Geographic Board of the U.S. determines | 
all unsettled questions concerning geographic © 
names, and all names suggested for places or 
districts are referred to the Board before publi- — 
cation. The Board also advises all departments 
of the Government on maps and map-making,. 
Chairman, Andrew Braid. 

Secretary, Charles 8. Sloane. _ 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
North Capitol Street, Washington, D.C. | 
The Government Printing Office was established | 


INTERNATIONAL WATERWAYS 
COMMISSION, 
Federal Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 

| U.S. Members, 
>| Chairman, Brig.+Gen. 0. H. Ernst, U.S. A. (retired). 
Members, George Clinton; Prof. E, E, Haskell. 
Secretary, W. E. Wilson. 

Canadian Members. 

Chaixman, Sir George C. Gibbons, Kt., K.0. 
Members, Louis Coste; William J. Stewart. 
Secretary, Thomas Cdté, Ottawa. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
supervision over all common carriers engaged 
|in interstate transportation of passengers or 
| property wholly by railroad, or partly by rail- 
| road and partly by water, when both are used 
under commen control, management, or arrange- 
ment for a continuous carriage or shipment, 
including express, sleeping and parlor car 
companies, telephone, cable, telegraph and 
wireless companies, also pipe lines. 

Chairman, Charles C, McChord, Ky. ...... $x0,000 
Commissioners, Judson C. Clements, Ga. ; 

Edgar B. Clark, Ia. ; James, Harlan, 

IW.; Balthasar H. Meyer, Wis. ; Win- 

throp M. Daniels, V.J.; Henry C. 

SR Bah Buf poe Nah ey cde SITE each 10,000 
Secretary, George B, McGinty, Gia. ......... 5,000 
| Assistant Secretary, Alfred Holmead, D.C. 3,000 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Oapitol Hill, Washington, D.C, 

The Library of. Congress was established in 
1800 and replenished in 185x-z8s2, and since that 
date increased (x) by regular annual appropria- 
tions by Congress ($98,000 for. books and 
periodicals); (2) by deposits: under the copy- 
right law ; (3) by gifts and exchanges; (4) by 
the exchanges of the Smithsonian Institution, 
the library of which (40,000 volumes) was, in 
1866, deposited in tlie Library of Congress, with’ 
the stipulation that future accessions should 
follow it. -It comprises 2,363,873 printed books 
and pamphlets, the floor space of the building 
(erected at the cost of $6,347,000, and first 
occupied in 3897) being 430,255 square feet, 
and the capacity of the book stacks 3,540,000 
octavo volumes and 84,000 volumes of news- 
papers, the shelving extending to nearly x00 
miles. The library is maintained by Congress, 
the appropriation in rgr5 being $649,665. 
| Librarian of Congress, Herbert Putnam, 


Secretary, Jessica L. Farnum. 


U.S, MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West Point, N.Y. 

The United States Military Academy for 

-| training. cadets for commissions in the U.S, 
| Army was founded at West Point, on the west 

bank of the Hudson River, in x802. 
| Superintendent, Col. Clarence Page Townsley, 
| Coast Artillery Corps, U.S. Army. 


NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDEN, 
3 Pennsylvania and Maryland Avenues, 
. Washington, 7 p> 


yp MT . 1 | 
Superintendent, George W. Hess. 
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.| Superintendent, Richard Rathbun. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM, ’ 
The Mall, Washington, D.C. x 


NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK, 
Washington, D.C. 
Superintendent, Dr. Frank Baker. 


NAVAL ACADEMY, 

Annapolis, Maryland. 
The United States Naval Academy was founded 
ip 1845 for the education of officers for the Navy. 
tudents are called midshipmen, and the course 
of instruction comprises four years at the 
Academy. : 
Superintendent, Capt. Edward W. Eberle, U.S. 


vy. 
NAVAL OBSERVATORY, 
Observatory Circle, Washington, D.C. 
a ie aaa Capt. John A. Hoogewerff, U.S... 
avy. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION, 
z7th Street, Washington, D.C. 

The Pan American Union is the official interna- 
tional organization of the ax American Republics 
devoted to the development of good understand- 
ing, friendship, commerce, and peace among 
them. It is. controlled by a Governing Board 
consisting of the Secretary of State of the United } 
States, and the diplomatic representatives in 
Washington of the 20 Latin American Goyvern- 
| ments. It isadministered by a Director-General, | 
| elected by this Board, and he in turn is assisted 
bya large and expert staff of statisticians, 
economists, trade experts, compilers, editors, 
and librarians. It possesses a library of 35,000. 
volumes and a collection of 20,000 photographs | 
descriptive of the Latin American countries, 
It publishes a monthly Bulletin in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French, which is a 
record of Pan American progress. It also issues 
numerous special bulletins, reports, and maps. 
It occupies buildings and grounds representing 
an expenditure of $x,100,000, towards which Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie contributed eee and the 
American Governments the remainder. Its list 
of principalofficers includes :— | 
Director-General, John Barrett, D.C. ...... $7,500 | 
Assistant Director, F.J. Yanes, Venezuela 4,000 
Chief Clerk & Editor, Franklin Adams, Cat. 3,600 | © 
Chief Statistician, William C. Wells, Md. 2,700 | 
panes Bae W, A. Reid, Washington, a 
Chief Translator, Emilio M. Amores, Cuba Bp : 
Acting Librarian, Charles E. Babcock, Va. 1,800 | 
Portuguese Translator, E. Belfort, Brazil 1,300} 
Spanish Translator, J. B. Coronado, Colom- e | 


Ubeseisevevecceracseperesessegenracaccenseananenenee 


2 at ak 


‘SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
The Mall, Washington, D.C. i 


Secretary, Charles D. Walcott. 
Secretaries, has Rathb 
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JUDICATURE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


| Tue Federal Judiciary consists of three sets of Federal Courts: (1) The Supreme Court | 
| at Washington, D.C., consisting of a Chief Justice and eight Puisne Judges, with original 
+ | jurisdiction in cases affecting Ambassadors, &c., or where a State is a party to the suit, and 
with appellate jurisdiction from inferior Federal Courts. (2) The Circuit Courts of Appeal, 
| dealing with appeals from District Courts, and-consisting of the Justice of the Supreme 
| Conrt forthe Circuit and all the Circuit and District Judges within the Circuit. (3) The 
“| District Courts, eighty-seyen innumber, each served by a District Court Judge—sometimes } 

by two or more judges, In two States—Mississippi and Tennessee—two districts are | 

served by the same judge. 


THE SUPREME COURT. Sixth Circuit, 
; (The Capitol, Washington, D.C.) Sine N. nee age Fe oe one 
| Ohi: . 7 ee a : ., Middle, and W. Tenn., H. and W. Ky. 
FE een eee oe pce: | Tustice, William R, Day, Ohio, 
; nae 5 Sei oie ee 2 Circuit Judges, Arthur G, Denison, Grand Rapids, | 
Associate Justices (each $14,500). Mich. ; J. W. Warrington, Cincinnati, Ohio ; | 
| ae ae as ae L. E. Knappen, Grand Rapids, Mich. } ‘ 
‘| Joseph McKenna, Cal. ......... 1843 Hn AS : 
‘|. Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. ......184x... _. __ Seventh Ciroult, 
William R. Day, Ohio ........04.. 1849... (Districts of Ind., N., E., andS, dU., 
EB. and W. Wis. 


‘| Gharles E. Hughes, N.Y. ......1862... 


Willis Van Devanter, Wyo. ...1859..- Justice, James C. McReynolds, ‘Tenn. | 


Joseph R. Lamar, Ga. .......0006 Ber... Circuit Judges, Francis E. Baker, Hammond. 
Mahlon Pitney, N.J. ssc. ee Ind, ; ©. C, Kohlsaat, Chicago, Ul. ; Julian | 
James C. McReynolds, enn. 1862....... 1914 W, Mack, Chicago, Iil.; and one vacancy. 
pipe. Supreme Court Officers, ahem acca ee a cad weged 
Clerk, Tames D. Maher, N.Y. ...sesseseecereee 6,000 | Districts of Minn. ,N. and 8. Iowa, E. and W. Mo., | 
d Marshal, Frank K. Green, D.C, ..es.se0..- pee ae sity WW. Ark. Nin wi pa Weay S. 
; Reporter, Charles H. Butler, N.Y. ......... 4,500 Justize, Wile Von einntor: Wyo . 
: each $7,000). ircuit Judges, Walter H. Sanborn, St. Paul, 
R _ OIRCUIT COURTS (each $7,000) C at Judi oe lt es pe & St vies | 
N = First Circuit, inn.; William C. Hook, Leavenworth, } 
Kan, ; Elmer B.. Adams, Sf. Lowis, Mo, ; 
eee! Me. NH, Mass, RI., and Walter 1. Smith, Council’ Bluffs, La. ; John | 
5 Re ah sa ee 2 Emmett Carland, Sioux Falls, SD, aad 
as . W. Holmes, Boston, Mass, F ra | 
| Circuit’ Judges, William L. Putnam, Portland, ; Ninth Circuit. | 
| + Me.; frederick Dodge, Boston, Mass. ; George (Bistricte of ee a end gree Ove: Nee ie 
. H, Bingham, Manchester, N.H. an . Wash., 0, Mont., an aska | 
1 Giroui d Hawaii.) 
iat. Second Circuit. anette ose : 
Fa : K ph McKenna, Cal. 
+} Wistricts of Vt., Conn., and Northern, Eastern, Circuit Judges, William M. Morrow, San Fran- 
Sonthern, and Western N.Y.) cisco, Cal. William B. Gilbert, Portland, 
Justice, Charles E. Hughes, N.Y. re,; Erskine M. Ross a Angeles, Cal. ; 
Circuit Judges, H. G. Ward, N.Y.; E. Henry William H. Hunt, Helena, Mone, } 
Lacombe, N.Y. ; Alfred C. Coxe, Utica, N.X. ; a4 
ee Martin A. Knapp, N.¥.; Henry Wade Rogers, DISTRICT ee (each $6,000). | 
_ Newhaven, Conn. ama, 
aS ‘Third Cirouit, Northern, William I. Grubb, Birmingham. 
 Mistricts of x. oJ. Hiastorn, Western, ad er ie Northern, Henry D, Clayton, Mont- 
pepe cule Fa. and 2el.). thern, Harry T. Youlmin, Mobile 
| Justice, Mahlon Pitney, V.J. Southern, Harry T. Tou . i 
Circuit’ Judges, Joseph Bufington, Pittsburg, Alaska, ~ 
Pa. ; Sohn B. McPherson, Philadelphia, Pa. ; | Wirst, Robert W. Jennings, Jurteaw. 
Victor B. Woolley, Wilmington, Del. Second, John Randolph ne eho 
Fourth Circuit, Third, Frederick M. Brown, Valdez. : 
(Diatrt s Fourth, Charles E. Bunnell, Fairianks, i 
ee eo Tec on sic) = ’ “Salary of each judge, $7,500.» 
i ee ala nee 7 
it 3%, J.C, Pritchard, Asheville, N.C. ;| District, Willi . Sawtelle, Tucson. : om 
piates C Wodemummee. | | eet Wiliam ame SAR ea 
‘ whe em a Eastern, Jacob Trieber, Little Rock. : 
cts of N. and S. Ga., N. and S. Fia., N., | Western, F. A. Youmans, Fort Smith, a 
_ Middle, and 8, Ala., N. and S. Miss., EB. and F ei! Siete os 
W. La., N., E., W., and 8. Texas.) California. ; Be 
tice, Joseph R. Lamar, Ga. - . | Northern, William C. Van Fleet and Maurice T. Bis 
wit Judges, Don A. Pardee, Atlanta, Ga. ; Dooling, San Francisco, oR! yey az 
“McCormick, Dallas, Texas; Richard | & Oscar-A. Trippet, Los Angeles; Benja- |) 
‘alker, Huntsville, Alt, } min ¥. Bledsoe, San Bernardino, iy 
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Colorado. 
District, Robert E, Lewis, Denver. 
Conneoticut. 
District, Edwin §. Thomas, New Haven, 
Delaware. 
District, Edward G. Bradford, Wilmington. 
Florida, 


Northern, William B. Sheppard, Pensacola. 
Southern, Rhydon M. Call, Jacksonville. 

_ Georgia, 
Northern, William T. Newman, Atlanta. 


Lambdin, Waycross. 
Hawaii. 
District, 
Clemons, Honolulu. 


Idaho. 
District, Frank 8. Dietrich, Boise, 
Tilinois, 
Northern, G. 
Landis, Chicago. 
Eastern, Francis M, Wright, Urbana. 
Southey n, J, 0. Humphrey, Springfield. 


Indiana, 
District, A. B. Anderson, Indianapolis. 
Iowa. 
Northern, Henry T. Reed, Cresco. 


Southern, Martin J. Wade, Lowa City. 
Kansas. 
District, John ©. Pollock, Kansas City. 
Kentucky. 


Bastern, A-M. J. Cochran, Maysville, 
Wester n, Walter Evans, Louisville, 
Louisiana, 
Eastern, R. E. Foster, New Orleans. 
Western, Aleck Boarman, Shreveport. 
Maine, 
District, Clarence Hale, Portland. 
* Maryland. 
District, John C. Rose, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts, 
District, James M. Morton, jr., Boston. 
Michigan. 
Eastern, Arthur J. Tuttle, Detroit. 
Western, C. W. Sessions, Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota. 


District, Page Morris, Duluth; and Wilbur F. 
Booth, Minneapolis. 


_ Mississippi. 
Northern and District, H. C. Niles, Kosciusko. 
; : 
Missouri, 


Eastern, D. P. Dyer, St, Louis, 
e° Western, A, S. Van Valkenburgh, Kensas Cay 
aay 


Montana, 
| District, George M. Bourquin, Butte. 
: Nebraska, 


Thomas C. eee 


Southern, Emory Speer, Macon; and Wm. M. 


Sanford B. Dole and Charles F. 


A. Carpenter and Kenesaw. M, 


—_ William 4H, eae Oman and 


New Hampshire, 

District, Edgar Aldrich, Littleton. 

New Jersey. 
District, John Rellstab, Trenton-y 

G, Haight, Jersey City. 

New Mexico, > 
District, William H. Pope, Santu ié, 

New York. 


Northern, George W. Ray, Norwich. 
Southern, C. M. Hough, Learned Hand, Tilius M. 
on” and Augustus N. Hand, ‘New York 


it! 
astern Thomas I. Chatfield and Van Vechten 
Veeder, Brooklyn. 
Western, John R. Hast Buffalo. 
North Carolina. . 
Eastern, H. G. Connor, Wilson. 
Western, J. H. Boyd, Greensboro. 
North Dakota. ~ 
District, Charles F, Amidon, Fargo. 
Ohio, : 
Northern, John M. Killits, Toledo; and John A. 
Clarke, Cleveland. 
Southern, Howard C. Hollister, Cincinnati; and 
John E. Sater, Columbus. 
Oklahoma, 
Eastern, R. E, Campbell, Muskogee. 
Western, J. H. Cotteral, Guthrie. 
Oregon. 
Duin, C. E. Wolverton and R. S. Bean, Port- 


. 


and Thomas 


cae atnt, ope ren 


nd 


nine eres Vesna Siemans oriadrt st pereaisarnivendth sethapegectyn pial is hire 0.6 ag nite 4 
ee eS ee ee eS ee eee ee a ee ae yc, Por 
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Panama Canal Zone. 
District, William H. Jackson, Ancoz. 


Pennsylvania. 

Eastern, J. W. Thompson and Oliver B. Dickin- 
son, Philadelphia. ! 
Middle, C. B, Witmer, Sunbury. 
Western, Charles P. Orr and W. H. Seward 
Thomson, Pittsburg. 


=. 


‘ 


Porto Rico, ~ = ij 
District, Peter J. Hamilton, Sun Juan. ag 
Rhode Island. = De Me 
District, Arthur L. Brown, Providence. £ 
South Carolina. by 
Eastern District, Henry A. M. Smith, Charleston. * 
Western 4, Joseph T. Johnson, Spartan az 


South a aati 
District, James D. Elli bit Sioua Falis. : 


Ten: ee 
Eastern and Middte, apc 


Tdward T. 
Knoxville. 
Western, J. EB. McCall, Memphis. 


Texas. 
Eastern, Gordon Russell, Sherman. a eal 
Western, Thomas 8. Maxey, Austin. = anes 
Northern, Edward R. Meek, Dallas, 


Southern, Walter T. Burns, Houston, 
Utah, ; 
_| District, John A. Marshall, Salt Lake eae 
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Washington, 

as R H. Rudkin, Spokane. 

‘Western, Edward E. Cushman, Tacoma; and 
; J eremiah Neterer, Seattle. 


West Virginia, 


iia, A. G. Dayton, Philippi. 
‘Southern, B. F. Keller, Charleston. 


Wisconsin. 
Hasiern, Ferdinand A. Geiger, Milwaukee. 
ral A. L. Sanborn, Madison. 


Wyoming, 
Distriet John A, Riner, Cheyenne. 
= - TERRITORIAL COURTS. 
a District of Columbia. 
-- @ludiciary Square, Washington, D.C.) 
ie Court of Appeals. 


Chir. Justice, Seth Shepard... 
te Justices, J grA, va, 
S -_ Charles H. Robb... 


: Supreme Court 
Chief Justice, J. Harry Covington........ 
Associate Justices, Thomas H. Ander On ; 
- Ashley. M. Gould; Frederick L. Sid- 
ene tac ae P. platen; Salter 
I. M’Coy... ae By «each 6,000 


Hawaii. 


Supreme Court. 
“Chief Justice, Alexander G. M, aaa 
— Honolulu +... » $6,000 
Associate Justices, Ralph’ Pp. ‘Quarles, and 
Edward Minor Watson, H onolules 
i ¢ each 5,500 


severeenee 


Cirewit Court Judges. 
First Cireuit (Honolulu), Clarence W, 
Ashford ; W. L. Whitney ; a 
BsiSbaian pssst reuds tes .gei ies. ests 


h $4,000 
Second Circuit (Wailuku, Maui), William 


5s EUCLLT Bvcsen opie sot eacasiscnasceae- eset ans asses 4,000 
Third Ciroust (Kailua), John A. Matthew- 

TMA cuatessuen ieee cessatar eve Nobeles se eeeser ics 4,000 
Fourth Circuit (Hilo), Charles F. Parsons 4,000 
Fifth Circuit (Lihue), Lyle A. Dickey ...... 4,000 

Porto Rico. 


Supreme Court. 
ace Justice, José C, Hernandez, San 
PADMA Laos ees Heeaiteinseus decd te avadeiscasen $5,000 
Associate Justices, Emilio del Toro ; Pedro 
De Aldrey ; Adolf Grant Wolf; ; Harvey 
M. Hutchison....cecccsceseescessncoees each 4,500 


COURT OF CLAIMS. 
(Penna, Avenue and 17th Street, Washington, D.C.) 


Chief Justice, Edward K, Campbell, Ala. $6,500 


bass George W. Atkinson, W. Va. ; 

, W. Booth, Iv. ; 8. 8. Barney, Wis; 
as e E. Downey, Ind. -each 6,000 
Clerk, ‘Samuel A. PUUNAD sv issssctssrcasceises one 4,060 


‘COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS. 
(N.Y, Avenue and 15th Street, Washington, D.C.) 
Presiding Judge, Robert M. Montgomery, 
ELECT nis sWnpaks suse cowav sh iceswasabiacwieven¢sts a4. $7,000 } 
Associate Judges, James F, Smith, Cal, ; 
Orion M. Barber, Vt.; Marion de 
Vries, Cal. ; George E. * Martin, Ohio 
Sloe 8 7,000 
Marshal, Frank H. Briggs, Me. ,..........:... 3,000 
Clerk, Arthur B. Shelton, D.C. ...00...6 «22 3,500 


UNITED STATES COURT FOR CHINA. 
Judge, Charles 8. Lobingier, Shanghat ... 


\ Name. Born. Served. Died. 
i TAS VY 3-0. 308 +1745. 
hn Rutledge, S.C. -1739.-- 


illiam Cushing, Wass, ....1732... 
mies Wilson, Pa. +1742... 
fohn Blair, Va. ... +1732... 
bert H. Harrison, ers 1745: 
nes Iredell, V.C.” 


«1807-1826... 
-1752---1811-1836...1844 
-1779---X8r1-1845...1845 


4A Henry B. Brown, Mich 
1864...1864 | 
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865 
+3852 | 
Tustices in s 


Served. Died. 
-1841-1860...1860 
++»1845-1872... 
++ 1845-185 zr... 
-++1846-1870... 
+++ %851-1857... 
+++ 1853-1865... 
++ 1858- 1883... 
++ 1862-1881... 
++-1862~1890... 
-+-1862-1877 
+++ 5863-1897 


Name. Born. 
Peter V. Daniel, Va. .....5:.; :1784.. 
Samuel Nelson, 'N.Y.. 
Levi Woodbury, NH, 
Robert C, Grier, Pa. ... 
Benj. R. Curtis, Mass. 
John A, Campbell, Ala 
Nathan Clifford, Me. ... 
Noah H. Swayne, Ohio 
Samuel F. Miller, Zowa 
David Davis, Jd. . 
Stephen J. Field, C 
*SALMON P, CHASE, Oh 
William Strong, Pine: 
Joseph P, Bradley, V./. 
Ward Hunt, N.Y. . S 
*MOoRRISON R. WATE, 10, 1816...1874-1888... 
John M. Harlan, Ky. .......-.1833.-.1877-1911... 
William B. Wodds, Ga. -1824...1880-1887... 
Stanley Matthews, Olvio ...1824.-.1882-1889... 
Horace Gray, Mass. ....... ‘3828.,.1881-1902...1902 
Samuel Blatchford, N.Y....1820...1882-1893...1893 
Lucins Q.C. Lamar, Miss, 1825.. -1888-1893..-1893 
*MELVILLE W.FULLER, IU, 1833..:1888-x910...1910 
David J. Brewer, Kan. ..:...1837--.1889-1910...1910 
-1836...1890-1906...1913 
George Shiras, dr., Pa. .-....1832,.-1892-1903..- 
Howell E. Jackson, Tenn. 1832...1893-1895...1895 
Ww. Peckham, WN. OS ei Sen 1909 


| William a Mond Mass. ...x853. 
4 y: vee 
Tenn. 


neers 


$8,600 
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THE LEGISLATURE. ney 


Tue legislative power of the United States is vested in a Congress, consisting of a Senate 
of 96 members, elected for six years, and of a flouse of Representatives of 436 members, 
elected biennially. Two Senators from each State were elected by the State Legislatures | 
until the ratification of the XVIIth Amendment to the Constitution, under which Senators 
“are now elected by the people of the States. Senators must not be less than thirty years of 
age, must be resident in the State for which they are chosen, and must have been citizens 
of the U.S. for not less than nine years. Representatives must not be less than twenty-five 
years of age, must be resident in the State for which they are chosen, and must have been 
citizens of the U.S. for not less than seven years. Representatives are apportioned to the 
various States on a population basis, that settled by the apportionment of rgrr being one Repre- 
sentative for every 210,415 inhabitants; and Delegates (or Resident Commissioners) are 
admitted from each organized Territory, such Delegates having no right to vote. Elections 
take place every second year on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, the 
| 64th Congress (the members of which come into office on 4 March, 1915, the regular session 
{ being convened on x Dec., r915) having been elected on 3 Noy., 1914. Members of Congress 

receive annual allowances of $7,500, with mileage at the rate of 20 cents a mile, coming and 
| returning, for each regular session. . 


BALANCE OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN CONGRESS, 1839-1917. 


Senate. | Howse oF REPRESENTATIVES. 

| Coneress. YEARS. 5 

Republican. | Democrat, ayers sc Republican. | Democrat, ue Meni 
36 1859-1861 ~ 26 38 2 113 101 23 
37 1861-1863 3r 10 z 106 42 28 
38 1863-1865 36 9 5 102 74 9 
39 1865-1867 4t Ir 145 4° 
4° 1867-1869 42 rr 143 49 
4i 1869-1871 58 1m 151 
42 1871-1873 57 17 138 103 5 
43 1873-1875 47 20 7 194 92 14 
44 1875-1877 43 29 2 107 168 
45 1877-1879 36 39 x 142 15t 
46 1879-1881 3a 44 . 129 148 16 
47 1881-1883 37 38 z 146 138 16 
48 1883-1885 38 36 2 124 x98 x 
49 3885-1887 42 34 5 120 204 xr 
5° 1887-1889 39 37 . 353 168 4 
51 1889-1891 39 37 166 159 5 
sz 1891-1893 4 39 2 88 236 8 
53 1893-1895 38 44 3 126 2z0 8 
54 1895-1897 42 39. 5 24600=«— i hee 
55 1897-1899 46 34 10 206 234 16-3 
56 1899-190r 53 26 1 185 163 9 
57 1901-1903 56 29 3 198 153 5 
58 1903-1905 58 32 206 174 2 
59 1905-1907 58 32 250 336 
60 1907-1509 6x 3r 222 164 Be 
6x XQO9-I91I 60 32 216 175 S 
62 IQ%I-1913 5r 4 162 228 z= 
63 1913-1915 42 53 1 roz 292 4r 

J 64 1915-1917 39 57 196 230 oe 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERS. 2 REPUBLICAN LEADERS. = : 
Sixty-third Congress. Sixty-third Congress. Me 
Senate—Thomas 8. Martin, Va. FA Simmons, <i a 
N.C. ; William J. Stone, Mo. ; rles A, Cul- 4 = s sees ea, 
berson, Tex. ; John W. Kern, ‘Ind. ; Benjamin ei Ber By Ne Ee ees heath 
F. Shively, Ind. ; Hoke Smith, Ga, ;John Sharp} Wejson, Minn.; Robert M. La Folle tie We | 
| Williams, Miss. ; James P. Clarke, Ark, : Robert ‘Albert 'B. Cumiins, Iowa: SV Dliaii ft Bo be 
L. Owen, Okla. ; Francis G, Newlands, Nev. Idaho : Reed Simoot Utah. é Borah, 
House of Representatives.—Champ Clark, Mo., > be = saa i 
Speaker ; Oscar W, Underwood, Ala. ; John J. | House of Representatives.—James H. 
Fitzgerald, N.Y. ; Carter Glass, Va.; Henry D.; iIll.; Sereno BE. Payne, N.Y.; frederick 
- Flood, Va. ; William C. Adamson, Ga.; Edwin) Gillett, Mass. ; Henry A. Cooper, Wis. ; | 
Y. Webb, N.C. ; Robert L. Henry, Tex. ; James | Le t, Wi P. Gardner, 
Hay Va. ; Joshua W. Alexander, 1 0. “3 


Senate.—Jacob H. Gallinger, N.H.; Bories Pen- 


ok 


tus P. G 
EVEROS = rsa’ = 


= 


Rate The Lapetalare Tree Senate. ~ 
mm ~ CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


64th Congress, 4 March, 1915~4 March, 1917. ; 
Fhe Sixty -fourth Congress will convene in regular session 1 Dec., 191 5. | 


THE ot eae OF Meat cea 


eg Patked ‘AL. Baker, 1G SE Se RRR Shes apne eedatye, CRA aera 6,500 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, Charles P. Higgins, Mo.........0+04 Mastee stesso exe vs 6,500 | 
| 
3 Senator. P.O. Address. Exes. Senator. 5 P.O. KdilvosnEepnce 

ama | Minnesota, 

John H. Bankhead, D.... Fayette roe « 1919 | Moses E. Clapp, Ri.s..ercsssceres St. Paal ...... 1917 
Dscar W. Underwood, D, ......Birmingham 92x | Knute Nelson, BR. .......sen Alexandria... 1919 
ok Mississippi. 

Henry F. Ashurst, D. ......... Prescott .....- ro17 | John 8. Williams, D.. 1917 
Marcus A. Smith, Desi see DUCEON — sevsee 192i | James ie Vardaman, D. ...... Jackson. ...... 1919 
iskansas; | 3 Missouri. 

Tosepti T. Robinson, D. ...... Lonoke... ... 19%9.| James A. Reed, D,. ........000.4. Kansas City 1917 
James P. Clarke, D. ... ...Dittle Rock.. 1g2z | William J. Stone, D........,..... St, Lowis...... 192 
California, ? Montana, 

Fohn MOTB, Fei) ene sss uaes acess Los Angeles x9t7 | Henry L. Myers, D, ............ Hamilton ..; 1917 
James D. Phelan, D. ............San Francisco z9az | Thomas G. Walsh, D. ........fledend. ...... 1919 
ita ; Nebraska, 

John F. Shafroth, Ds. sD OUET aahe ines xgxg | Gilbert M. Hitchcock, D.......0mahd......... 1917 
Charles 8. Thomas, ee Denwver....ss. rg2x | George W, Norris, R. ...,..... MeCook......... 1919 

Arabia 5 ; Nevada, 
Beorue P. MeLean, - Simsbury... 1917 | Key Pittman, D............000 Tonopah ....+. 1917 
rank B. Brandagee, R eae New London  xo2x | Francis G. Newlands, D ...... RENO Whe sba050% 1921 
Delaware. New Hampshire, . 
A. du Pont, 7 Winterthur... 1917 | Henry F. Hollis, D. 0.0.00... Concord .....» 1919 
.. Wilmington x9x9 | Jacob H. Gallinger, R. .........Concord ...... 1921 
‘ida, New Jessey. 
seeseeeeend acksonville  x9x7 | James B. Martine, D. .......5. Plaingield ... x97: 
nean iv, Fletcher, D. noes «Jacksonville zo2x | William Hughes, D. ............ Patersom.>... 1919 | 
Georgia, “ New Mexico, | 
mas W, Hardwick, Py “ Soy Ses bie 1919 | Thomas B. Catron, RB. ......... Santa Fé...... 1917 
Hoke Smith, D. -.01.....-.+.....Atlania «.... 192k | Albert B, Fall, Re sess Three Rivers 1919 
iam B Borah, a Boise .sreesereves 1919 | 5. A.OG mht York, k 
%. Bratt’ Cheng tity Ss My ames orman, D. .,....New York City 19x 
pee H. Brady, R. ee ocatello,..... 192% James W. Wadsworth jar ie Geneseo ee Ra 
Hamilton Lewis, D. ...Chicago a 3089) ey PS era han ee a 
2 pees DENI 4.204 191 
Lawrence m Sherman, R. . sie ee eA oon aa Lee S.. Overman, Do ses..c..0000 Salisbury ... ae 
hn W, Kern, D. ... Orie Indianapolis 1917 North Dakota, , 
jamin | F. Shively, D. ......South Bend x92x | Porter J. McCumber, R. ..... Wahpeton ... 1937 
; Towa. Asle J, Gronna, BR. ss....eceeetes LOMO. ...0006 192t 
8. Kenyon, R. .1..5...Fort Dodge... 1919 Ohio, 
Cummins, a Moines... 192x es See Dz pe we OONEON. ..ec..0- 1917 
: 2 arren G, Hardin eevee QUOTE 5.0.0 
I Thompson, D. ...Garden City 919 a tone 1g Soa 
Charles Curtis, “4 ici «Tope...» 392% | Robert L, OWen; Ds seeeeeeseie Mushogeee... 1919 
iit Tarn0s,-D rl : xorg | Thomas P. Gore, De vvvvrereee L000 von. 198K 
“ 1921 Oregon, 


Harry Lane, D,....ccscscesrdeearserE OVMANG..0... IQIG 
George E, Chamberlain, D....Portiand...... 1921 


Pennsylvania, 
t George fT. Oliver, R. .........0.Pitishurg XOK7 
1917 | Boies Penrose, BR. .....-.00+4- Philadelphia 192% 
ead ere wean’ Island, gone 
enry F. Lippi ayer eg NCE... 
ie Le Baron B. Colt, R Bristol sesseeses ee 
ers Ee in B, Tillman, Dene Trent af 
“zory | am an, D......- OPE Neecine Sd F 
Sane aoe . Smith, D, Sa anor ers eS 
ming, SU Dakota, a 


1919 
192i 
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} Senat P.O, Add Expire Senator P.O. Address rae 
1 senator. “QO, Tess. Uxpires, * _ Ve . Be 
Tennessee, ; ' Washington, ~ ifs 
Luke Lea, D. ......... siesegeese WV aishville 1917 | Miles Poindexter, 2. .......1....SPOKANE «0... 1919 
proun K. Shields, D. sresiecets 1919 | Wesley L. Jones, R. ......... North Yakima xgax 
| exas : ise 9 
| Charles A. Culberson, D. . 1917 | West Virginia, : 
Morris Sheppard, D. ....... 1919 | William E. Chilton, D’ ......... Charleston... 1917 
Utah : Nathan Goff, R. ......ssseseeee Clarksburg ... 1919 
George Sutherland, &, Salt Lake City xo017 | : : 
| Reed Smoot, BR, ......s.seeseeeees PHOVO .0.0c058 1921 Wisconsin, 
Vermont, Robert M. La Follette, R. ...Madison ...... 1937 
| Carroll 8. Page, P. ..cercseeeene Hyde Park... 19:7 | Paul O, Husting, De ....cses-s Mayville ...... 1921 
William P. Dillingham, &. ... Waterbury ... 1921 ‘ 
Virginia, Wyoming. : 
Claude A. Swanson, D, .......:-Chathwim...... 1917 | Clarence D. Clark, R. .........Hvanston ... 1937 
Thomas 8. Martin, D. ........ Charlottesville - 1919 | Francis E, Warren, Jt. ......... Cheyenne... 1919 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


. ~ 64th Congress, ‘ 
7 Electoral 
/ Beat Representative. Address. District. Representative. Address, 
Alabama (x0) Delaware (1) 
ISH... deg Oscar L. Gray, Deir. . deveceeeserene Mobile | At Large ‘thomas W. Miller, Rep. ... Wilmington 
and .2..5 8. H. Dent, jr., Dem.......... Montgomery Florida (4) Fi 
ari ae. Henry B. Steagall, Dent, ............0zark : 
| ath F, L. Blackmon, Dern..... ..Annistan | 18t. «+ Stephen M. Sparkman, Dem. ...Tampw 
J, Thomas Heflin, Dem .. Lafayette| 20d ...... Frank Clark, Dem... Gainesville 
W. B. Oliver, Dem. ... Tuscaloosa | 3A ++ Emmett Wilson, Dem. ++» Pensacola, 
| qth John L. Burnett, Dem. .Gadsden | At Large W. J. Sears, Dein. ....cssecerees Kissiminee 


HUN ores ne Edward B. Almon, Dem.... uscumbia . 
sors George Huddleston, Dem. Birmingham | Georgia (x2) 


9 , 
“cr bi : , ESO luences . Charles G. Edwards, Dem. 
At Large John W. Abercrombie, Dem. Tuscaloosa and Drank Park Desa, 2 


+ Savannah 
Sylvester 


Arizona (x) C. R, Crisp, Dem. .........:. -Americus 

At Large Carl Hayden, Dein, ....-..escsvee Phoenix -- William C., Adamson, Dem....Carroliton 

jes William 8, Howard, Dem. ..... - Decatur 

ansas (7) . GW. Wise, Dem. veccecseveee Fayetteville 

RBG) syeacs Thaddeus H, CarrawayDem....Jonesboro | 4 Gordon Lee, Dem. ...:.....Chickamauga 

and ...... W. A. Oldfield, Dem. ............ Batesville | 8. J. Tribble, Dent. “cssssssswsessssees Athens 

ard ic. - John N. Tillman, Dem....... Hayetteville Thomas M. Bell, Dems ~ ce Gainesville 

4th ...... Otis T. Wingo, Dem. .......---.....Dequeen Carl Vinson, Dem. ........6.+. Milledgeville 

sth ene ae J Sea oe ne Bhat rrth,..... J. Randall Walker, Dem. ...... Valdosta 

» j OUND ...... D * ’ He OR ees eel LRULN ewe . 2s weary: ille. 

\ 7th... W. 8, Goodwin, Dein... «Warren oo mart ee hoe ha Sasleaet pn 
2 

California (x1) At Large Robert M McCracken Boisé 

rsh ...... William Kent, Prog. «..-........Kentjield | At Large Addison T, Smith, TT On Falls 


and John E. Raker, Dern...... Alturas aS. 
Charles F. Curry, Rep. ......Sacramento | Ilinois (27) 


Julius Kahn, Rep. ......... San Francisco Martin B. Madden, Rep 
. John I. Nolan, Prog. San Francisco .. James R. Mann, Rep. .. 
J. A. Elston, Prog. s-++ Berkeley « William W. Wilson, Rep. 
D. 5S. Church, Dem. . .- Fresno James T. McDermott, Dem. 
Hveris A. Hayes, Rep. .:..........Sai José +. Adolph J. Sabath, Dem... 
Charles H, Randall, Dem. ...Pasadena | 6th ...,.. James McAndrews, Dem. .. 
W. D, Stephens, Prog. .......Los Angeles wo» Frank Buchanan, Dem. ....1 
William Kettner, Dem, ......San Diego i ...... Thomas Gallagher, Dem. .. 
Colorado (4) +. Fred. A. Britten, Rep. ..... 


-- George E. Foss, Rep. 


Benj. C. Hilliard, Dem. «Denver Ira C. Copley, Prog... 


d ©. B. Timberlake, Rep. Sterling 
-_| At Large Edward Keating, Dem. . sree P UCDO 
At Large Edward IT. Taylor, Den. 

‘ : 4 Glenwood Springs 


Connecticut (5) 


4th ...... Ebenezer J, Hill, Rep........S Norwalk 
sth ...... Janies P. Glynn, Rep. .,.......... Winsted 


Phe Digit e< Hiiae ya Represonliioes, 


District. Representative. Addvess. 
_ j}aznd ... Wm. A. Rodenberg, Rep.) Last St. Louis 
}agrd...... Martin D. Foster, Denv....s........ Olney 
| »{ 2ath...... Thomas S. Williams, ep....... Lowisville 
_ © \asth...... E. E. Denison, Rep. ....... Marion 
_ | At Large B. M. Chippertiela, Rep.. _- Canton 
3 At Large Wm. E, Williams, Dem. ok. “Pittsfield 

2 Indiana (x3) 
> fast ...... Charlés Lieb, Dem. ....:.... Rockport 
= }and . William’ A. Cullop, Dem. -Vineennes 
ord «.-... William E. Cox, Dem. ......c...... Jasper 
; 4th ...... Lincoln Dixon, Dem, ......North Vernon 
BUM... Ralph W. Moss, Dem. ......Center Point 
2 6th ...... Finly H. Gray, Dem. ;........ Connersville 
2 "| 9th Merrill Moores, Rep: ...... Indianapolis 
: John A. M. Adair, Deities cas ease. Portland 
Martin A. Morrison, Dem. ... Frankfort 
WIR. W000) Pepi st isscccces Lafayette 
‘George W. Rauch, Deri. Marion 
.. Cyrus Cline, Dem. © ........6 - Angola 
aaeiice wee Henry A, Barnhart, Mecca .. Rochester 
Iowa wae 

x6t74.8.. O.-A, Kennedy, Rep. ............ Montrose 
2nd...... Harry E, Hull, Rep.......... Williamsburg 
3rd Burton E. Sweet, RED. sevigoness Waterloo 
4th ...... Gilbert N, Haugen, Rep lessees Northwood 
Ben} Sth s..... James W. Good, Rep. ...... Cedar Rapids 
6th Chas. W. Ramseyer, RED ses Bloomfield 
Cassius C. Dowell, ep. ..... Des Moines 
. Horace M. Towner, Rep, Corning 
. William R: Green, "Rep. - . Audubon 
Frank P, Woods, Rep. ««.......Hstherville 
I. J. Steele, Deivieascaaa Sious City 


= Kansas (8) 
| xst. ,..... Danie] R. Anthony, jr. Rep. Leavenworth 
. Joseph Taggart, Dem. .. Kansas City 
... Philip P. Campbell, Rep. age Pittsburg 
.. Dudley Doolittle, Denv. ......Strong City 
'G. T. Helvering, Dem. Marysville 


fee J. RK. Connelly, Dem. ...crecvesessevses Colby 

| gth ...... Jouett Shouse, Dem. . wee Kinsley 

} _ {8th ...... W. A. Ayres, Dem, ........... viereee Wichita, 
Kentucky (11) 

Seecce A. W. Barkley, Dem. ............Paducah 

. David H, Kincheloe, Dem. Madisonville 


. R. ¥. Thomas, jr., Dem. ...Central City 


+» Ben. Johnson, Dem. -Bardstown 

Swagar Sherley, Dem. . Lowisville 

.. Arthur B, Rouse, Dem. ...... Burlington 

J. Campbell Cantril, Den. Rag Ce 

8th ....,. Harvey Helm, Dem. ...... Stanford 

oth ...... W. J. Fields, Dem... -Oliver Hill 

‘| xoth. John W. Langley, Jtep. Pikeville 

.. Caleb Powers, ri Hoctoaceat es Barbourville 
Louisiana (8) : 


.. Albert Estopinal, a 
H. Garland Dupré, end. 
f « W. P. Martin, Prog. i 
+e John T. Watkins, Nem. ve 
ih J. Riley Wilson, Dem. . 
. Lewis L, Morgan, Dem.. 
oot bis Saye Dem. saree 


... New Orleans 
...Wew Orleans 
Pe 


“Asher C. Hinds, Rep. 
Dy J McGillicuddy, Dei 
+... John A, Peters, Rep. ... 
oe. Frank E, Guernsey, R 


BD aces es, -Boitlend 6th 
] bth Seas eguonoy. W. Shackleford, Dem. 


Io 5 
Electoral 
District. Representative. Address. 
Maryland (6) s ang 
rst . Jesse D. Price, Dem. iseseeee Salisbury 
. J. F.C. Lalbott, Dem.. . Lutherville 
gee P. Coady, "Dem.. .... Baltimore 
J. Charles Linthicum, ‘Dem.. - Baltimore 
. Sidney E. Mudd, Rep. Peseebtocabws La Plata 
David J. Lewis, Deii.......... Cumberiand 


Allen T. Treadway, Rep....... Stockbridge | 


Frederick H. Gillett, Rep. ...Springyield | 
Calvin D. Paige, Rep.......... ‘Southbridge | | 
8. E, Winslow, Rep. . +.» Worcester 
- John J. Rogers, Rep...... sacrabastices Lowell k 
Augustus P, Gardner, Rep. ...Hamilton | 
De CP ReaD) DG. cpsceseussncaisebuce ms a 


F, W. Dallinger, Rep. 
. E. W. Roberts, Rep. 
. P. F. Tague, Dem. ......: 
. Geo. H. Tinkham, Rep. 
J. A. Gallivan, Dew.,... 
Wm. H. Carter, Rep. .. 
Richard Olney, 2nd Dem. 


Wm. 8. Greene, MRED SS vse vagnays dl! i | 
Joseph Walsh, Rep, ...,....- New Bedford | 
Michigan (x3) { 
IBGE" sectec Frank EB. Doremus, Dem. ........- Detroit | 
Samuel W. Beakes, Dem. ...Ann Arbor 
G. M. C. Smith, Rep. ..........6 Charlotte 
Edward L. Hamilton: Reps csteras Niles 
Carl E. Mapes, Rep. +...... Grand Rapids 


Patrick H. Kelley, Rep. 
L, ©. Crampton, Rep. . 

. Joseph W. Fordney, Rep. . 
. James ©. McLaughlin, Rep. 


George A. Loud, Rep. . 
Frank D. Scott, "Rep. 3 
W. Frank James, Rep. ... 
r3th...... Charles A. Nichols, Rep,.......,.0 * i 
Minnesota (10) 
LHb, oes Sydney Anderson, Rep.......... Lanesboro 
Pvt ie ee Franklin F. Ellsworth, Rep. ...Mankato | 
Fig ieee Charles R. Davis, Rep. .2......... St. Peter | 
Ath’ oe... Carl C. Van Dyke, Dem. .........St. Paul | 
sth ...... George R. Smith, Rep. ...... Minneapolis | 
sul fostes Charles A. Lindbergh, Rep. Little Falls 
UM snsvee Andrew J. Volstead, Rep. Granite Falls | 
Sth. ..4 Clarence B. Miller, Rep...........+ Duluth 
oth ...... Halvor Steenerson, Rep. ...... Crookston | 
xoth...... Thomas D. Schall, Prog.. ... Minneapolis 
Mississippi (8) 
E. 8. Candler, jr., Dem. ......... Oorinth « 
. Hubert D. Stephens, Dem, New Albany | | 
oS Benjamin G. Humphreys, Dem. : 
Greenville 
Thomas U. Sisson, Dem. ......... Winona ) 
(Aa igaese S. A. Witherspoon, Dem. Meridian 
Ghee B. P. Harrison, Dem. ........-.. Gulfport 
jlo Wneeece Percy B Quin, Dem.......4.+ “a cComb City | 
LL = spss James W. Collier, DOM, sseseee Vicksburg 
Missouri (16) \ 
ISU Vie. James T. Lloyd, Dem. .........Shelbyville | 
and ...... William W. Rucker, Dem. ... Keytesville 
grd ..,.... Joshua W. ‘Alexander, Dem. ... allatin | 
4th ...... Charles F. Booher, Dem, ......Savannah 
sth ...... William P. Borland, Dem. ‘Kansas City |. 


.. Clement C. Dickinson, Dem.......Clinton 


7th :. Courtney W. Hamlin, Dem. Springgield | 


Jefferson: City 
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| Electoral 
District. Representative. “Address. 
QUI Serer Champ Clark, Dem. ......Bowling Green 
zoth...... Jacob. E. Meeker, ROD sda tncn coos St Lowts 
TNGLIs<34s- Wm. L. lees, Dem. ...St. Louis 
BAUM. ince Ts C. DY OP RED. 6, owoccessavecrandeee St. Lowis 
z3th...:.. Walter L. Hensley, Dem. ...Faurmington 
| 24th,..... J. JI. Russell, Dem........-.:-000 Charleston 
x5th...... P. D. Decker, Dem. Joplin 
x6th...... FT. L, Rubey, Dem Lebanon 
Mentana (2) 
| At Large Thomas Stout, Dem...........005- Lewiston 
At Large John M. Evans, DONS ses alens ded Missoula 
Nbraska (6) 
1st . OCF. Reavis, ROp. ss... --cesees Falls City 
AS See Cc. QO. Lobeck, Deni. ....:.-. .. Omaha 
ord. .:...- D. V. Stephens, Dem. . .. Fremont 
4th ...... C. H. Sloan, Rep. .sa..se-vee «Genova 
sth A.C. Shallenberger, Dein. «ALIN 
6th . Moses P. Kinkaid, Rep. a seratastire O' Neill 
‘Nevada (x) 
At Large E. E. Roberts, Rep.....-....+.- Carson City 
New Hampshire (2) 
TSH, <.<. Cyrus A. Sulloway, Rep... Manchester 
2nd ...... Hdward H, Wasson, Rep. . ven Nashua 
| New Tersey (rz) — 
ESb-..3.- William J. Browning, Rep....... Caniden 
‘and :..... ¥saac Bacharach, Rep.......Atlantie City 
SC tyses Thomas J. Scully, Dem. erth Amboy 
BUY ous. BE. ©. Hutchinson, Rep. Trenton 
} sth . John H. Capstick, Rep. ...... Morristown 
GU ws. Archibald C. Hart, Dem _ Hackensack 
7th ...... Dow H. Drnkker, Rep. .....-...0+ Passaic 
8th «..... Edward W. Gray, Rep. ..... .- Newark 
oth «..... R. Wayne Parker, Rep. . «......+. Newark 
roth...... Frederick R. Lehibach, see . Newark 
axthis... John J. Eagan, Dem. ...... ..Weehawken 
zath...... James A. Hamill, Dem. ......Jersey City 


New Mexico (1) 
At Large B. C. Hernandez. Rep., Tierra Amarilla 


New York (43) 
iets Fred: C. Hicks, Rep. ...Port Washington 
.. C. P. Caldwell, Dem. Long Island City 
setae Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 


Oscar W. Swift, Rep. . 

Reuben L, Haskell, Re 

D. J. Riordan, Dem. .. 

Meyer London, Soc. 

Geo. W. Loft, Dem. 

M. F. Farley, Dem...... 

Michael F. Conry, Dene. 

Peter J. Dooling, Dem. 

John F. Carew, Dem... 

Thomas G. Patten, Dem. 

Walter M. Chandler, Prog. 

I. Siegel, Rep: eicvcven-se0s 

G, M. Hulbert, Dem 

... Henry Bruckner, Dem... 
William S. Bennet, Rep. 

... Woodson R. Oplesby, 

James W. fee ae 


f 


pik ayel ves 
Rep. Poughkeepsie 


De Bruce |. 


The Togisletros House of ‘Repreonlatee, 


ie os 7 “) as ee Pe ie ake. Geo 


Electoral | 
District.- --_ Representative. Address. } 
z2oth...... James S. Parker, Rep. ......+ sotpe SOLE 
3zoth...... Wm. B. Charles, Rep.........: Amsterdam 
318t ....0 Bertrand H. Snell, Rep. -... Potsdam 
gend ... Luther W. Mott, Rep...... 
3grd...... Homer P. Snyder, Rep. ... ; 
34th...... Geo. W. Fairchild, Rep. ......... Oneonta 
gsth..... Walter W. Magee, Rep. ......-.- Syracuse | 
36th...... Norman J. Gould, Rep....:..Seneca Falls 
37th...... Harry H. Pratt, Rep. .éiecc-.-0-00+ Corning 
38th...... Thomas B, Dunn, Rep. .. -Rochester 
goth...... ee G. Danforth, Rep. PAIL Rochester 3 
4oth...... Stephen W. Dempsey, Rep. ...Lockport 
4186 sos. Chas. B. Smith, Dem. ....... Fiske de Buffalo 
aznd ... D. A. Driscoll, Dem...  Bugfalo 
Agi A,..0% Cc. M. Hamilton, Rep. vives eirlai< seed Ripley 
North Carolina (xo) 
BS oda - John H, Small, Dem. ......... Washington 3 
aNd in: - Claude Kitchin, Dem,...... Scotland Neck £ 
3rd ...... George E. Hood; Dem. ,-...c.00s.-.000- . 
4th ...... Edward W. Pou, Deis sexiceots “Sinithyjield | 
sth <...40 C. M. Stedman, Dem, ......... Greensboro | 
6th ..uezs Hannibal N. Godwin, Det. iscsi Dunn 
jth . Robert N. Page, Demcvsscdnckines Biscoe 
8th ...... R. L. Doughton, Dem....Lawrel Spriv : 
oth ...... Edwin Y. Webb, Dem.. y 
roth...... J. J. Britt, Rep. oi... ' 
North Dakota (3) 
H. T. Helgesen, Rep. .......2+2.-04- Milton 
.. George M. Young, Rep. -Valley City 
PS DUNGEON, RGB. yosnceseocscesss Nottinger 
Ohio (z2) 
‘..... Nicholas Longworth, Rep. ...Cincinnati 
A. GHAMGH ADE: ieiseczcocpasn Cincinnati 
.. Warren Gard, Dem.... -... Lamilton 


J. E. Russell, Rep. ... 
N. HE. Matthews. Rep. 
Charles C. Kearns, Re 
.. Simeon D. Fess, Rep.. 
John A. Key, Dem. ..... 
Isaac R. Sherwood, Dem. 
Robert M. Switzer, Rep. 


get peered 


++... Gallipolis 


. Edwin D. Ricketts, Rep. ........... .Logan 
Clement Brumbaugh, Dem. ...Columbus 
.. A. W. Overmyer Dem sssesvsneve Fremont 
.. 5. H. Williams, Rep. 5 Ry 
W. ©. Mooney, Rep. ...:.....,.. Woodsjield 
Roscoe C. MeCullongh, Rep.......Canton 
xr7th...... W. A. Ashbrook, Dem..........Johnstown 
x8th...... dD. A. Hollingsworth, Rep. %..332. Cadi 
roth...... John G, Cooper, Rep... sete Youngstown 
zoth...... William Gordon, el seceeveee Cleveland | 
arst...... Robert Crosser, Dem. . “Cleveland 
zand ... H. E. Emerson, Rep. ............ Cleveland 
Oklahoma (8) : ‘ , 
rst ...... J. S. Davenport, Dem. ........i...06. Vita 
2nd ...... Ww.W. Hastings, Dem. e Tahlequah 
grd ...... C.D. Carter, Dem.......cee..1....Ardmore 
qth ...... W. #H. Murray, Dem sess Tishomingo | 
sth ...... J. B. Thompson, Dem, Paul's Valley | — 
6th «..... Scott Ferris, Dem. ...0.cecee Loans 


gth ..... J. V. MeClintic, Dem... 
8th ...... Dick T. Morgan, Rep. “nn Woodward 
Oregon (3) 

- Willis C. wawlef, Rep. 
N. J. Sinnott, Rep.... 
wee. CN, McArthur, aie: 
Penasylvania Kg6) sce 

= Goouen yes Plt lad 


+ 7 - ie 


Address. 


uxth.,.... J. J. Casey, Dem. ...:.... vo» Wilkes-Barre 
iath...... Robert D. Heaton, Rep. .........Ashland 
r3th...... Arthur G. Dewalt, Dem, ......dllentown 
zgth,..... Louis T. McFadden, Rep. ......... Canton 
rsth...... EH. R. Kiess, Rep. ........+. . Williamsport 
16th...... John V. Lesher, Deis ake Sunbury 
iyth...... Benjamin K. VWocht, Rep....... Lewisburg 
r8th...... A. S. Kreider, Rep. ...... . Annville 
igth...,.. W. W. Bailey, Dem. ...... .. Johnstown 

~ | 2oth...... C. W. Beales, Rep... ... Gettysburg 

: BES corse Cc. WwW. Rowland, Rep... Phillipsburg 
22nd ... A. L. Keister, Rep. SSetsgipestaes Scottdale 
23rd...... R. F. Hopwood, Rep. ......... Uniontown 
24th...... Henry E. Temple, Rep. 


om Wau 


aeth...... M. Liebel, jr., Dem. .. 
th... H. J. Steele, Demueecvosee 
8. Taylor North, Rep 


S. H. Miller, Rep. . 
Stephen Geyer Por ter, . Pittsburg 
William H. Coleman, Rep. McKeesport 
: . John M. Morin, Rep......... Pittsburgh 
3and . .. Andrew J. Barchfeld, Rep.,..Pittsburgh 
At Large Thos, 8. Crago, Rep. ......... Waynesburg 
, | AtLarge M. H. Garland, Rep...... alae te ks 
At Large Daniel F. Lafean, WOW gociscseense ss v2 ork 


> | At Large John R. K. Scott, epeeras Philadelphia 


Rhode Island (3) 
irt ...... G. F. O’Shaunessy, Dem....... Providence 


2nd...,.. W. R. Stiness, Rep. ....... seinehys Warwick 
3rd ...... Ambrose Kennedy, Mep. ...... Woonsocket 
_ South Carolina (7) 


. Richard §. Whaley. Dem. ...Charleston 
James F. Byrnes, Demg’.......... veer Athen 
Wyatt Aiken, Dem. ... Abbeville 
-. Samuel Nichols, Dem. ....... — 

... Yorkville 


Seas David E. Finley, Dem... 
: ath veces J. W. Ragsdale, Dem. ... Florence 
= | ath os... AGE. Lever, Dens. iciessocceose Lexington 
78 South Dakota (3) 
mest cus ©. HM. Dillons Rep. ...cevsccrieccciee Yankton 
_ j 2nd\..... Royai C. Johnson, Le, -. Aberdeen 
ard ase» Harry L. Gandy, Dem....,.....Rapid City 
gle Tennessee (x0) 
my: s-se. Samuel R. Sells, Rep. ...... Johnson City 
= ++. Richard W. Austin, Bey «... Knoxville 
é grd).-..:5 John A. Moon, Dem. .........Chattanooga 
x ath se» Cordell Hull, aie sesssrersense Carthage 
| sth ...... William C. Houston, Den - Woodbury 
6 6th ...... Joseph W. Byrns, Dem. . Nashville 
aI: Lemuel P. Padgett, Dem. Columnbia 
E Thetus W. Sims, Derm.. +-eLinden 
= Finis J. Garrett, Dem. .. Dresden 


Kenneth D, McKellar, Dem... Memphis 
Texas (18) 


“xst ...... Eugene Black, Dem. ...0....... Texarkana 
2nd ...... Martin Dies, Dem. ctvscscsss.. Beaumont 
3rd ...... James Young, Dem. é. 


The as of Representatives, 
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Electoral 


District. Representative. Address. 
George F. Burgess, Dem. .Gonzales 
J. P. Buchanan, Dem. ..,. . Brenham 
»» Robert L. Henry, Dem*®.... Waco 
Oscar, Calloway, Dem. .....+.+3 Comanche 
John H. Stephens, Dein. ......... Vernon 
James L, Slayden, Dem. ...San Antonio 
John N. Garner, Dein..........s0000 Ovalde 
William R. Smith, Dem. Colorado City 
At Large J. McLemore, Dem, «.....,....++ -Houston 
At Large J. H. Davis, Dem. ......Sulphur Springs 
Utah (2) 
AttLarge Joseph Howell, Rep. . Logan 
At Large James H. Mays, Dem. ...Sait "Lake ity 
Vermont (2) 
Sab seston Frank 1. Greene, Rep. ......++ St. Albans | 
and ...... Porter H. Dale, Rep......-.:0 ...Brighton | 
Virginia (10) 
- William A. Jones, Dem Warsaw 
. E. E. Holland, Dem. . «Suffolk 
A.J. Montague, Dem. ichmond 
W. A. Watson, Dem. Jennings Ordinary 
Edw. W. Saunders, Dem. Rocky Mount 
. Carter Glass, Dem....:.0.+... «Lynchburg 
gth James Hay, Dern. ...:..00+secseeeee Madison 
8th ...... Charles C, Carlin, Dem, ...... Alexandria 
gth ...... C. Bascom Slemp, Rep. ...Big. Stone Gap 
zoth...... H. D. Flood, Dem. ........... Sept ior 
Washington (5) 
ISG”... William E, Humphrey, mie oor Cattle 
2nd>: (ce Lindley H. Hadley, Rep. Bellingham 
Star ses Albert Johnson, Rep. ....-...6.6 Hoquiam 


Ath aden W. 1. La Follette, REP: 
sth ...... C.. CO. Dill, Dem. ~..00 


West Virginia (6) 


. Pullman 
srecsvbeeese SPOKANE 


Tb diem; M. M, Neely, Dein. ........0c000 Fairmont 
2nd ...... W. G. Brown. jr., Dem........+ Kingwood 
rd cease Adam Littlepage, Dem. ...... Charleston 
qth ....- . H. H. Moss, Rep........s000000 Parkersburg 
sth ..... Edward Cooper, Rep. .......s.06+ Rie 
At Large Howard Sutherland, Rep. .........Hlkins 


Wisconsin (xx) 


xt. ae A. Cooper, RED. sisseeaevrs RACINE 
2nd ...... M. EB, Burk ODEN ccceccecoess Beaver Dani 
grd yous. John M. ae nee cere oo Madison 
ath i... W.-J. Cary crsvssesee Mtlwaukee 
Td ied W. A. Stator Rep. haetenap: Milwaukee 
UN ae. M. K. Reilly, Dem. sv... Fond du Lac 
7th .ie. es John J. Esch, Rep. .. +++ Crosse 
Btn es E. E. Browne, Rep. .. couse WaUpaca, 
Obltneme T. F. Konop, Dem. ...c..0e0..-s sete i 
roth...... James A, Frear, Rep. ...ALudson 
trth:..... Irvine L, Lenroot, Rep, ........ |. Superior 
Wyoming (1) 
At Large F. W. Mondell, Rep. ....,.......Neweastle 
TERRITORIES. 
Alaska (x) 
Delegate J. Wickersham, Prog. ..... +... Fairbanks 
Hawaii (x)! 
Delegate Jonah K. Kalanianaole, Rep, Honolulu 
Porto Rico (x) 
Resident Comm. Luis Munoz Rivera, Unionist a 


Philippines (2) ‘ 
Resident Comm. Manuel L. Quezon a, ..Lacena 
Resident Conim. veh ee Ey ‘saat Be 


San Juan hed 
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SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 1789-1915. 
Con- Con- 
gress Name and State. Born. Term. Died. | gress. Name and State Born. Term, Died, 
z YF. A. 0, Mizhlenberg, ae Pct 1750..2789-9r ..x8ox go Robert C. Sopris Mass. «1809. .1847-49.... 1894 
2 Jonathan Trumbull, «+ «E740. .I791-93.. .. 1809 3x Howell Cobb, Ga. ......+5- 283§..1849-5t,- . - 5868 | 
Beg PAC: Muhlenburg, ian +1750. .1793-95....180r | 32, 33 Linn Boyd, Mee es eead- ae 1851-55... . 1859 | 
4,5 Jonathan Dayton, V.J. ....1760..1795-99....1824 34 Nathaniel P. nks, Mass. 38x86 1855-57 + 1895 | 
6 ‘Theo. Sedgwick, Mass. . 1746. .4799-Z80r. .18x3 35 James L. Orr, S.C. ...... «4822, .1857-59....1873 | - 
7-9 Nathaniel Macon, N.C. “1111987. 1801-07... ..1837 36 Wm. Pennington, V.J..-....2796..1859-6z....1862 
x0, 1x Joseph B. Varnum, ee 1750..1807-11.... 282% | 37. Galusha A. Grow, Pa. ,.....1823..1861-63 + +1907 | 
1z,13 Henry Clay, Ky. . seve ee 2777, -X8x1-14....1852 | 38-40 Schuyler Colfax, Ind. ...-.- 1823... e ? 
13 Langdon Geren aol 1770. .1814-15,. .. 1852 40 Theodore M. Pomeroy, N.J. 1824. .1869- : 
14-16 Henry Clay, Ky. . -1777..%815-20....1852 | 41-43 James G. Blaine, Me. ......1830.. 
16 John W, Taylor, N.Y. .1784..x820-21,... 44 Michael C, Kerr, Ind. .. 
17. -~ Philip P. Barbour, Va. 1783. . 1821-23. 44-46 Samuel J, Randall, Pa. 
18 He Clay, Ky. 1777. .1823-25. 47 Joseph W. Keifer, ‘Ohio 
1g John W. Taylor, WV. 1734. .1825-27, 48-so John &. Carlisle, Ky. 
20-23 Andrew Stevenson, Va 1784, .1827-34. 5x Thomas B. Reed, Me. 
23 John Bell, Tenn. . 1834-35. 52z, 53 Charles I. Crisp, Ga.. 
24, 25 James K. Polk, Tenn . -3835-39. 54,55 Thomas B. Reed Me, 
26 KR. MT. Hunter, Va. . 1839-43. 56, 57 David B. Henderson, Ja 
27. John White, Ky..,.. s . -X84z-43... 3845 58-6: Joseph G. Cannon, JZ. ..... 
; 28 John W, Jones, Va. ., . 1843-45... 1848 | 62-63. Champ Olark, Ky. ...-......2850 
29 John W. Davis, Jnd. .......- ..4845-47....%859 


CLERKS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 1789-1915, 
(Elected by the House.) 


Name and State. Term. Name and State. Term. Name and State. Term. 
John Beckley, Va. ........ 1789-1797 | Matthew St. C. Clarke, Pa. 1842-1843| Emerson Etheridge, Tenn. ..1861-1853 
Jonathan W. weney a 1797-1800 | Caleb J. McNulty, Ohio .... 1843-1845 | Edward McPherson, Pa. .. . 3863-1875 
John H. Oswald, AEA S 1800-1801 | Benjamin B. French, VV. 5 1845-1847|George M.. Adams, Ky. ...... 1875-1881 | 
John Beckley, Va. ees es 1801-1807 | Thos. J. Campbell, Tenn. |. 1847-1850 | Hdward McPherson, PG: 7) 1 x887-188g | 
Patrick eaetiors aa . 1807-1815 | Hichard M. Youn; , Ie «++. 185o-xB51| John B. Clark, jr., Mo. ...... 1883-2899 
Thomas Dougherty, Ky..... 18x5-1822 | John W. Forney, Pa. ...... 1851-1856| Edward McPherson, Putt, ....4889-x°91 
Matthew St. ©. Chote! Pq. 1822-1833] William Cullom, Tenn. .,.. 1856-1857) James Kerr, Pa. ....+...+... 1891-1895 
Walter 8. Franklin, Pa..... 1833-1833 | James ©. Allen, Jil. . 185; 71860 | Alexander McDowell, “Pa. . -2895-1975 
Hugh A. Garland, Va. .... 1838-1841 |John W. Forney, Pa......... 1866-286r | South Trimble, Ky....+...+-. 191x- 


PRESIDENTS PRO TEMPORE OF THE SENATE, 1789-10915. 


Iy the earlier Congresses Presidents pro tempore of the Senate were elected for the occasion 
only, as each occasion arose. When a Vice-President died, resigned, or was promoted to the 
Presidency, the tenure of the President pro tempore as acting Vice-President continued until the 
vacancy in the Vice-Presidency was filled or another President pro tempore was elected. The 
Presidential Succession Act of 19 January, 1886, eliminated the President of the Senate as a possible 
successor to the President. Since za March, h, 1890, Presidents pro tempore have been elected to 
serve continuously until otherwise ordered. In the following table, where a President pro tempore 
ve elected several times in succession in the same Congress, the date is given of the first election 
only :— 
Congress. 

x Jo 


Born. Hlected. Died. 


4 Mar., 1789 ..x819 


Name and State. 


Namé'and State. Born. Blected. Died. 
don, NV... .. ..1742.. 


Congress, 
22 & 23 Hugh L. White, Tenn. ..1773-. 3 Dec,, 1832 .. 


2 enry Lee, Va.1732.. 18 Apr, 1762. .1794 23 George et ar Miss. 3979-« 28 June, 1834. .z 
z John Langdon, NV.H.....1741.. 5 Noy., 1792 -.4819 23° “John Tyler, Va. .......- . 3 Mar., 1835 . 
3 Ralph Izard, S.C. ......1742.. 32 May, 1794 ..x804 | 24 to 26 ee R. King, Ala. ..1786.. 1 July, 1836. | 1833 
3&4 Henry Tazewell, Va. :.1753-. 20 Feb., 2795 .. fee a Ad: R j x98.» 3x May, x84x .. x842 
4 Samuel Livermore, se Hx732..6 Bt 1790 .. 
4 William Bi id 16 Feb., 2797. 
§ William Bra .6 July, 4797 +. 
5 Jacob Ri “ pnd 22 Noy., 1797.. 
> 5 Theo. Sedgwick, “Masa. . .1766.. 275 une, 1798,.%813 | 33 Lewis Cass, Mich. ...... 
5 John Lawrence, V.Y, . “2750. « 6 Dec,, t ..18x0 | 33 & 34 Jesse D. Bright, Ind... .. 
5 dames Ross, Pa. ..-. x Mar., 1799... 4 rles E. Stuart, Mich.x810.. 9 June, 1856 ., 
6 Samuel Livermore, ¥, 74 on 2 Dec., 1799 .. 34 & 35 oa M. Mason, re 1K .6Jan., 7857 a 
6 .UriahTracy, Coun. .+.2755.. 14 May, 1800 . , 1807 35 Thomas J. Rus. ect. ..x802.. x4 Mar., 38 57 +5 
5 6 John FE. Howard, Md. ..21752.. 2x Nov., 1800.,1827 | 35 & 36 Benj. Fiizpatriel ‘Alt. x03. 7 Dee., 1857 a 
6 James Hillhouse, Conn. 1754.. 28 Keb., 1802. ,r832 36 Jesse D. Bright, ts Ind. rates 3822. 12 June, a 
7 Abraham Baldwin, @a. 1754.. 7 Dec., 1801 ..1807 tee Solomon Foot, Vt. ......x82.. 16 Feb., x86r.. 
7 Stephen R. Bradley, Vi. 1754. 14 Dec., 3802. .1830 Daniel Clark, WV. ae ..3809.. 26 Apr., 1864... 
8 John Brown, Bs A rie +2957.. 17 Oct., 1803 ..1828 » Lafayette 8.Foster,Conn.x806.. 7 Mar., 
8 Jesse Franklin, WV. ..1760.. 10 Mar., 1804, .x823 | 39 & 40 Soe FB. Wade, Ohior800., 2 Mar., Ee 
- 8 Joseph ‘Anderson, | Tein. 1787.. 15 dan., 1805. .1837 | mx & 4z ee . Anthony, R.f, 2815. . 23 Mar, 
9 & to Samuel Smith, Md. .., Saas 2 Dec,, 1805 ..1839 Cai enter, Wis. x824., 12 Mar., 
xo Stephen R. Bradley, Vt. 7 28 es Henry B. Anthony, RB. J. 1815.. 25 Jan., 
xo John Milledge, Ga Bad 45 Thomas W, Ferry, Mich. 1827 
1x ee Greg, m Gree, Pa. 46 Thurman, Ohio ..x8x3. 
_ wz  JohnG + 4e4%705.. 28 Feb, x6x0..1826 | 47 David Davis, Ill. ..... ++ 3 Oct, 


John Pope, Ky, 

Wm. H. Crawfor 
Joseph B. Varnum, mathe 
John Gaillard, S.C. 


.29770.. 
1772. 


‘ 


nt 2x Acme bait 
ak 2 Ll. W. Tazewell, Va. abe 


23 Feb., ir tae 


3 Dec., 1883 
Mch., 1812. 
tgp: 6D : targ +1834 


«1836 | “ 
x8or 
Mate Renae, WC. 2006.2 9 Janey aoe 
= i eat William P, Frye, Me, oe 


x Mar., 183 


“ed A rt durn 
remainder of the eath oa inthe bese the Senate ie fale a ae Posten he > pro eae 


. ting ot New B 


ts 


, en al ae SS ke at ee = 
ee an eS Pe 


3 ‘The Army of the Wnited States, 109 
THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Corrected to 1,October, 1915. 


- Uxprr the Army Act of 24 August, 1912, enlistment in the U.S. Army is for seven 
| years (four years with the colors in active service and three years on furlough, without pay, 
_j attached to the Army Reserve, which can only be called into actual service in the event of 
actual or threatened hostilities). The monthly pay ranges from $15 to $18 for privates, 
and from $21 to $75 for non-commissioned officers; and all soldiers receive rations, 
clething, bedding, and medical attendance in addition. Service in the Philippines and in 
_| China entitles soldiers to 20 per cent. increase on the above rates. 

‘The Army of the United States is limited by law to a total strength of 100,000. It is 
“organized in x15 regiments of Cavalry (765 officers and 14,148 enlisted men), six regiments 
of Field Artillery (252 officers and 5,535 enlisted men), 170 companies of Coast Artillery 
| (715 officers and 19,019 enlisted men), 30 regiments of Infantry (1,530 officers and 35,339 
enlisted men), three battalions of Engineers (249 officers and 1,942 enlisted men), the Porto 
Rico Regiment of Infantry (32 officers and 599 enlisted men), and a provisional force of 
Philippine Scouts (x82 officers and 5,733 enlisted men) ; with Staff Corps, School Detach- 
_ | ments, Indian Scouts, Recruits, &c.—a total on the Active List of 5,016 commissioned officers 
| and 92,973 enlisted men (exclusive of the Hospital Corps and the Quartermaster Corps, the 
‘ former with 4,or2 and the latter with 6,000 enlisted men). 


a af tap Me tee oe Rie ue REGIMENTS OF THE U.S, ARMY, ’ 
1ef of Staff’, Maj.-Gen. Hugh L. Scott. ...$8,000 7 : 
_ | Assistant to do., Brig.-Gen, Tasker H. Bliss 6,000 1° CAVALRY, Monterey, Cal. 
| Chief of Division of Militia Affairs, Brig.- Col;; Frederick 8, Foltz. 
ones, ee Diesen tassqsten 6,000 Lt,-Cvl., William 8. Scott. 
A Ys DI Majors, E. 8. Wright, W. T. Littebrant, James G. 
BR AWEG MON Fi caceceacisecsccescesecs adantessqvoceecces 6,000) “Harbord 
‘CHIEFS OF STAFF CORPS AND BUREAUS, K 
The Adjutant-General, Brig.-Gen. Henry P. ND CAVALRY, Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. 
POMEMOPLD Lee, ceo yy ctcsces setae s aatecsuacis sassoeneevale $6,000 
; Tnspector-General,Bg:-Gen. Col., Joseph T. Dickman: 


| Judge Advocate-General, Brig.-G E. H. Lt.-Col., 
RMT iat tok skc Sake oscuco = digcssders svbdeabaes 6,000 | Majors, William ©. Rivers, Charles W. Fenton, 
rae RD CAVALRY, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 


; @ 
Surgeon-General, Maj.-Gen. W. Gorgas 8,000} Co/., Augustus P. Blocksom, 
| Chief of Engineers, Bg.-Gen. D. C. Kingman 6,000 Lt.-Col., Guy Carleton. 
Chief of Ordnance, Brig.-Gen. W. Crozier... 6,000] Majors, Jesse Mcl. Carter, Francis H. Beach, 
| Chief Signal Officer, Brig.-Gen, Geo, P. -. John D. L. Hartman, Malvern Hill Barnum. 


CEIVED cparisscesevsoes 15, tes Wedge anes esweicee 6,000 r Bie’ 
Chie of Burcauof Insular Affairs, Brig.-Gen- Are CAVALRY, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. 
ep SB amiic McIntyre. scccccts,issesavsetssecseveeeis 6,000 


Col., George H. Sands. 

Lt.-Col., Wm. W. Forsyth, 

Magers G. H. Preston, Ralph Harrison, John 
O’Shea. 


TH CAVALRY. Ft. Myer, Va, 


Col., Wilber E. Wilder. 

Lt.-Col., Daniel L. Tate. 7 

Majors, 8. R. H. Tompkins, Nat. F. McClure, 
William J. Glasgow. . ; 


TH CAVALRY. Harlingen, Tex. 


Col., Joseph A. Gaston. 

Lt.-Col., Thos. B, Dugan. . 

Majors, M. C. Butler, jr., James J. Hornbrook, if ae 
Edward D. Anderson. ; : 


TH CAVALRY, Philippine Islands, 


Col., C. H. Murray. 3. 
Lt,-Col., Farrand Sayre. ‘ 

Majors, Arthur Thayer, Charles J. Symmonds, 
Elmer Lindsley, Edwin B. Winans. 


TH CAVALRY. Ft. Bliss, Tex, 


Col., Chas. W. Taylor. 
Lt-Col., Robt. D. Walsh. 
ajors, George T. Langhorne 
‘William T, Johnston, 


GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE LINE, 
ey MAJOR-GENERALS, 
eonard Wood, 8 Aug., 1903. 
‘Franklin Bell, 3 Jan., zoe 
omas H. Barry, 29 April, 1908. 
m, H. Carter, 13 Nov., 1909. 
hur Murray, 14 March, 19rx- 
ala oat x aes 1914. 
cott, pril, 1915. 
= George W. Goe als, 4 March, 1915. 
ik a BRIGADIER-GENERALS. 
| Tasker H. Bliss, 2x July, z902. 
| Albert L. Mills, 7 May, z904. 
ohn J. Pershing, zo Sept., x906. 
. M. Macomb, rg Nov., Toro. 
K. Evans, 30 Jan., x91x. 
R. Edwards, 12 May, ‘x912; 
mes Parker, xa Feb., 1913. 
nter Liggett, 12 Feb., 1913. 
o P, Wisser, 16 May, 1913. ~ 
nas F. Davis, 16 May, x913.- 2 
les J. Bailey, ro Oct., 1913. ‘ 
e Bell, jr., 17 July, 1914. - = 
Greene, r9 Nov., 1914. : 
Mann, 20 Jan., 1915. 
Strong, 4 May, ozs. 
4 March, rors. 
h, 19x5. - 


| 


ay C. Scherer, e 


; Majors, D. 


B® Ge) 
TH CAVALRY. Douglas, Ariz. 


Col., J. F. Guilfoyle. 
Lt. Col, 
Majors, "Alex. L. Dade, G. P. White. 


TH CAVALRY. Huachuca, Ariz. 


Col., Wm. C. Brown. 

Lt.-Col., De Rosey C. Cabell. 

' Majors, G. L. Byram, HE. W. Evans, Robert J. 
Fleming. 


1 aes CAVALRY. Ft. Ogelthorpe, Ga. 


Col., James Lockett. 

Lt. ~Col., Henry T. Allen. 

Majors, ener Howze, M. W. 
D. Rockenbach, 


TH CAVALRY. Ft. Robinson, Neb. 


Col., H. G, Sickel. 
Lt. -Col., J.C. Waterman. 
Majors, 8. H: Elliott, Edward Anderson. 


TH CAVALRY. Columbus, N.M. 


Col,, Herbert J. Slocum. 

Lt.-Col;, I. R. Rivers. 

Majors, James A.. Ryan, 
Frank Tompkins. 


TH CAVALRY. 


Col., F. W. Sibley. 
Lt. -Col., Robert A. Brown. 
Majors, 7 Q. Donaldson, 0. B. Meyer. 


TH CAVALRY. Ft. Bliss, Tex. 


Col., William A. Shunk. 

Lt. -Col., Grote Hutcheson. 

Majors, Francis C. Marshall, Frank M. Caldwell, 
Samuel G, Jones. 


ST FIELD ARTILLERY, 
Hawaii. 
Col., S. D. Sturgis. 

Tt. ~Col., john E. McMahon, 
Majors, 'N, Tiemann, W. 8. Guignard. 
ND FIELD ARTILLERY. 

Islands, 
Col., Edward A. Millar. 
Tt. -Col., William Lassiter. 
Majors, William J. Snow, Adrian 5. Fleming. 


RD FIELD ARTILLERY. Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex. 
Col., Gen: W. Van Deusen. 


It.-Col., C, T. Menoher. 
Majors, "LeRoy S. Lyon, Manus McCloskey. 


TH FIELD ARTILLERY,—E] Paso, Tex. 


Rowell, Samuel 


Ervin L. Phillips, 


Ft. Clark, Tex. 


Schofield Barracks, 


Philippine 


Col., Lucien G. Berry. 
It.-Col., G. Le Roy Irwin. 
Majors, G. G. Gatley, R. H. McMaster. 


TH FIELD ARTILLERY,—ft. Sill. Okla, 
Col., Granger Adams. 


It.-Col., E. F. McGlachlin, jr. 
Majors, Albert J. Bowley, H. G. Bishop. 


TH FIELD ARTILLERY,—Douglas, Ariz, 


; | Col, Edwin St. J, naoae 


Lt. “Col, \ Wm, L. K ; 
. BE. Kaiten Brooke Bish ie. 


The Army of the United States. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Colonels. 
H. H. Ludlow, 8. FE, Allen, W. C. Rafferty, ¢. Lf 
Phillips, C. P. Towsley, NS Cronkhite, 5S. M. 
Foote, G. T. Bartlett, C. A. Bennett, H. C. Dayis, 
Ui Ridgway, J. W. Ruckman, I. A. Haynes, W. 
Walke, J. D. Barrette, R. P. Davis, G. F, Landers, 
G. W. Gatchell, 0. I. Stratib, A, M, Hunter. 


Lieutenant-Colonels. 


J. L. Hayden, E. M. Blake, W. G. Haan, M. K. 
Barroll, D. Skerrett, A. Campbell, W. HE. Ellis, 
J.P. Hains, H. D. Todd, Jr., C. C. Hearn, W. C. 
Davis, F. G. Mauldin, D. W. Ketcham, 'T. B. 
Lamoreux, A. Hero, jr., F. E, Harris, G. Blakely, 
F, W. Coe. 

Majors. 
W.R. Smith, H. H. Whitney, A. W. Chase, 8. A. | 
Kephart, L. R. Burgess, J, A. Shipton, W. Cham- 
berlaine, G. G. Heiner, G. H. McManus, E. J. 
Timberlake, J. an Williams, A. Hamilton, J. C, 
Gilmore, jr., L. Knowlton, J. Wheeler, jr., 
R. KE. Callan, oh Landon, C. H. McNeil, J. P.’ 
Tracy, P. M, Kessler, J. Hagood, G. T. Patterson, 
F. K, Fergusson, R. §. Abernethy, E. 0. Sarratt, 
L. 8. Miller, M. C. Bitckey, F. HE. Johnson 
E, D'A. Pearce, A. S. Conklin, J. F, Brady, R. 1. 
Carmichael, A. Moses, T. Q. A Ashburn, 8. F. | 
Bottoms, H. E. Cloke, S. C. Vestal, P. R. Ward, 
G. A. hare W. E. Cole, M. G, Spinks, J. Cc. | 
Johnson, A. G. Jenkins, R. E. Wylie, W. ee, 
M. Young, i C. Brown, H. L. Steele, I. F. Dwy: 
J. B. Mitchell, A. 8. Morgan, C. H. Hilton, oh oe } 
Glasgow, P. Willis, W. F, Stewart, jr., Bers 
Douglas, H. T. Patten. 


ST INFANTRY, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. | 


Col., Daniel L. Howell. 

It. ‘Col., Waldo E. Ayer. 

Majors, "Julius A. pea Chas. E. Layman, Lewis 
8. Sorley. | 


ND INFANTRY. Ft. Shafter, Hawaii. 


Col., Walter S, Chatfield. 

Lt.-Col., Benj. W. Atkinson, 

Majors, M. J. Lenihan, William R. 
H. O. Williams. 


RD INFANTRY. Madison Barracks, N.Y. . 


Col., Robert L. Hirst. 

Lt. -Col., 

Majors, ‘James E. Normoyley Lutz Wahl, Isaac | 
Irwin. 


TH INFANTRY. Brownsville, ‘Tex. 


Col., Everard E. Hatch. 

Lt. ‘Col., John P. Finley. 

Majors, Frederic D. Evans, Paul A. Wolf, C & G. 
French. 


TH INFANTRY Empire, Canal Zone, 


Col., Charles G. Mortou. 

It. ~Col., 8. L. Faison, 

Majors, RB: (, Croxton, J. K. ster, wm. ‘D. 
Davis. 


6" INFANTRY. El Paso, Tex. 


Dashiell, 


Col., 
It. ~Ool., E. V. Smith. 
Maj ores "Edson A. Lewis, Matthias Cr oma: RAL A. 
COX, 


: The Army. of the United States, — et a 
TH INFANTRY, El Paso, Tex. — TH INFANTRY. Ft. Sam. Houston, Tex. | 


Col., Frank B. Jones. Col,, M. F. Walz. 
Li.-Col,, T. W. Moore. Lt,.-Col., Almon L. Parmenter- — ~ 
Majors, Charles Miller, H. E. Ely, Edward | Majors, HE. M. Lewis, 8. Burkhardt, Jr. 


fas neetboos. TH INFANTRY. Ft. Bliss, Tex, 
TH INFANTRY. Philippine Islands 
. Col,, Harry C. Hale. 


sO eee Lt.-Col., Frederick Perkins. 
Tt: <Col., ee M. Arrasmith. Majors, W.R. Sample, G. D.. Modre, Thomas F. 
Uajors, Wm. K. Jones, §. A. Cloman, Willis| Schley. 


wine: > ST INFANTRY, Vancouver Barracks, 


TH INFANTRY. Laredo, Tex, Wash. 
Col,, Geo. 8. Young. 
Dei. Charles J. Crane, Lt. ‘Col. David J. Baker, Jz. 
Lit. 2Col., B. B. Buck, Majors, ae T. Dean, Wilson Chase, W. Brooke. 


Major, G. McD. Weeks. ND INFANTRY. Douglas, Ariz. 
TH INFANTRY. Canal Zone. 
Col., C. M. Truitt. 


| Col., Samuel W. Miller. 2 Lt.-Col., R. H. Noble. 
Lit.-Col,, D. B. Devore. Majors, Arthur Johnson, John Howard. 


Majors, Chas. Gerhardt, La Roy 8. Upton ca es er 
‘Douglas Settle. 4 s>RD INFANTRY, Ft. Crockett, Vex. 


“TH INFANTRY. Douglas, Ariz. Col., Walter K. Wright. : 
ei It,-Col., Clarence H. Dentler. 
Col,, Abner Pickering. +Majors, C. B. Hagadorn, Henry J. Hunt. 


Lt.-Col., A. I, Lasseigne. 
Majors, J. B. Bennet, Wm. M, Morrow, 


TH INFANTRY Nogales, Ariz. : Col., Charles W. Penrose, 


2 re a Se INFANTRY. Presidio, San Francisco, | 


R Lt, -Col., Charles C. Ballou. 
| €ol., William H. Sage. : Majors, J, McA, Palmer, W. Newman, J, H. 
| [t.-Col., James H. ¥rier. Parker, : 
Major, Samuel V. Ham. TH INFANTRY, Schofield’ Barracks, 
* 4 ilippi awaii. ‘ a 
YTH INFANTRY. eae Tsiands. Co 2. WV. Kennon. 
Cal, Fra J. Kern Lt.-Col., Carl Reichmann, 
Col, Dare: Mote: Mayors, F. H. Albright, V. A. Caldwell, E. L, 
| Majors, R. L. Bush, I. ©. Jenks, H. J. Price. Butts. ;: 
TH INFANTRY, Ft. Lawton, Wash, Dy, TH INFANTRY. Harlingen, Tex. ‘ 


| Col., R. H. Wilson. Col., R. L. Bullard. 
Sit.-Col.,Maury Nichols. Lt.-Col., Charles H. Muir. 
Majors, J. W, McAndrew, M. B. Stokes. Majors, Lucius L. Durfee, Melville S. Jarvis, 


5 INFANTRY. ‘Tien Tsin, China, ei oreph: Heagior. 
: TH INFANTRY. Philippine Islands, 
Co: ee ¥. Morrison. = 


Z., Samuel E. Smiley. Col., Chas. H. Barth. 
J. KR, pene. F W. Sladen, J. . ‘Wood: Lt, Col, W. H. Gordon. 
: Majors, W. YT. Wilder, F. H. Sargent, J, D.! 
eitch. so 


TH INFANTRY. Galveston, Tex, 
mar Bundy. 
ol. aie L. Winn. Col., Edward H. Plummer, 
8. Farnsworth, James T. Moore, | Lt.-Col., E. ¥. Taggart. 
McMaster. Majors, E. (. Carnahan, E. A. Helmick, H.-A.» - 
m Snag 


INFANTRY. Heals Pass, Tex. 
: TH INFANTRY, cow Gaillard, ees 
Co 3 ., Henry ©. Hodges, s, ir. — =, Zone. 
-Col., Col., John 8. Mallory. { 
Majors, Robt. Alexander, @. C. Saffarans, B. F.| Zt. “Col., Evan M. Johnson. ie 
daway. | Majors, Eg. R. Chrisman, P: Murray, J. J. Bradley, 


a TH INFANTRY. Plattsburg Bks,, N.Y, 
4} Col., po Root. : = 


‘$, ni to) i, Lenr T. ot on, 
ry r wrelicel ge st ie 


+, a 


a oe ee 


‘Yr2 ye Phe Or. onbescel aan Unorganized Milivies. Hae 
THE MILITIA. 
Tne Militia of the United States consists of all able-bodied male citizens of the Banat 
Territories and the District of Columbia more than 18 and less than 45 years of age, and 
all able-bodied aliens in the aforesaid political subdivisions more than 18 and less than 4 
years of age who have declared their intention to become citizens. The militia is divide 
into the organized militia and the reserve militia, The following table shows the strength 
of each division by States, ete. 
STRENGTH oF THE ORGANIZED MILITIA OF THE UNITED STATES, x JAN., xoxs. 
a=) 4 j = 
Stato, Territ ay Ae dale linted A Ege 
ate, Territory, ; ; $1 9ae| SA ei Mnlisted) 2 ye mB 
or District. Official Designation, Be! | Sel Sag) Men. | oad be 
gas|yes\"as) | Rea | wae 
Sp IAG | 8 ba B 
| 
x | Alabama | Alabama National Guard .. 23} 163| 186, 2,745| 2,931 850,000 
a | Arizona National Guard of Arizona 8! 39! 47/| 60 907 ;000 
3 | Arkansas Arkansas National Guard ,,,.,. 18| xoo|} x18} 1,542| 1,660] 326,09x 
4 | California ......) National Guard of California ......| 39] 216| 2§8| 3,377| 3,634] 392,500 
5 | Colorado ...,,....) Colorado National Guard ......... | a4] xox! xag] 1,735} x,860] 132,000 
6 | Connecticut ...! Connecticut National Guard | 3x] x63| 194] 2,7xx| 2,905 156,177 
7 | Delawate......... | Organized Militia of Delaware 8 33/ 4 46 502 32,000 
8 | District of | National Guard of the District of 33] x09| 142) 2,0x5| 2,157 78,349 
Columbia!’ Columbia | | 
9 | Florida National Guard of Florida ,........ | 18} gx/ 89! 4,172) x,26x| 203,835 
xo | Georgian .. National Guard of Georgia .......... 397] 296| 233! 2,845| 3,078! 497,005 
xx | Hawaii | National Guard of Hawaii...... veal, 201) 49] 83 Boa 855 14,000 , 
x2 | Idaho ,,. . National Guard of Idaho ... |. 23) 49) 62 852 914 33,000 . 
13 | Tlinois,,. .| inois National Guard ...... sl 99] 447| 526] 5,808 | 6,334 | x,250,000 4 


14 | Indiana .| Indiana National Guard.., 
15 | Iowa...,....- .| lowa National Quard ...... 
16 | Kansas Kansas National Guard... 


17 | Kentucky ...... Kentucky State Guard ..... +! a3] 186] 179] Joa} ay 000 
18 | Louisiana ..... .| Louisiana National Guard,.:........ 13| 53| 66) 12,085] %,x5x] 345,%73 
19 | Maine ...,...0.. Nat, Guard of the State of Maine 15| 98| xx0o| 1,288) 1,398] 103,375 
ao | Maryland ......) Maryland National Guard ........... 26} x38| x64| 1,963] @,x27 rygioce 
2x | Massachuset Massachusetts Volunteer Militia Bo} 365] 445| 5,492] 5,937 1543 
az | Michigan... Michigan National Guard ....... wee! 36} 163] x99| 2,42x| 2,620] 5x8,950 


Minnesota National Guard 
.| Mississippi National Chuard 
.| National Guard of Missouri 
.| National Guard of Montana 


23 | Minnesota 
24 ae bell 
a5 | Missouri ... 
26 | Montana... 


aq | Nebraska.........| Nebraska National Guard... 13| xoB| xax| 1,53 1,659 | %3x,000 

28 | Nevada" ....... National Guard of Nevada ......... — |] —_ —_ —_ 

29 NewHampshive Now Hampshire National seh m4) 7 9x| %,275| 1,366 49,000 

_| 30 |. New Jersey......) National Guard of New Jersoy ...| 45] 2 303| 4,273| 4,575| 666,42x 

3x | New Mexico ...| National Guard of New Mexico ... 9] st| 60 xz 972 §5,000| 

32 | New York ...... National Guard of New York ......] axa | Baa |x,034 ae 17,474 | 1,600,000] 

33 | North Carolina | North Carolina National Guard ...| 4x] 184) 225 | 2) 2,014 | 314,000} 

34 | North Dakota .| North Dakota National Guard... 6} sx| 57 753| _ 8ro 75,000 

MN O10 is ecangsssere ss Ohio National Guard ......c0sceee 95} 410} 505| 5,856) 6,361 | 922,247 

36 | Oklahoma ...... Oklahoma National Guard ......../ ax] 54] 75] ¥,099| %,%74| 320,000 

37 | Oregon ...--+...| Oregon National Guard ....ccceee 20} Bg| x09} 1,468) 1,577 x35,000 | 

38 Pennsylvania... National Guard of Pennsylvania,..| 127 | 665 | 792 | 10,097 | 10,889 | x,143,579| 

39 | Rhode Island...| Rhode Island NationalGuard ...... iz} 82/ 04| 1,329 83 137,000 

4o | South Carolina | National Guard of South Carolina! 24] 128) x5a/ 1,546| 1, 2x5,350| 

4x | South Dakota...| South Dakota National Guard,..,..| 210} 6x 7X 973| 1,044 80,000 

42 | ‘Uennessee ......| National Guard of Tennessee ......)° 33} 92] x5| %,70x | 1,8x6| 375,000 

43 | Texas ..........,| Texas National Guard........ tvs! 35 | 16x] 196] 3,185] 3,381 | 00,000) 
% 44 | Utah.............., National Guard of fh cae say Si Cae. gx 454 485 40,000 | 

4s | Vermont ...,..) Vermont National Guard .. pea 28) 67}. 99 758 837 50,000 | 

46 | Virginia v.04 Virginia VOlUNtCCTS...j.cceerveres) 26] 179) 208) 2,73K| 2, 936 » 399,000 | 
47 | Washington ...| National Guard.of Washington veoh tm), 9x) #89) ox og tex. 285,000] 

a West Virginia .| West Virginia National Guard .,| 16} x00) xx6 298 1,909 | 225,000 

49 | Wisconsin ......) Wisconsin National Guard ....,.... 23) 166| 189) 2,8 3,087] 438,472) 
fee| 9° Wyoming,......., Wyoming National Guard,........ + 6's, Sag!| aa 590 625 42,000 | 


TD OGH Is vs tyesraveseiesevenrese 1835 878 9,103 123,105 \23a, 208 |56,919,670 | ~" 


te = ~ 


THR official flag of the United States bears forty-eight white starsin a blue field, arranged in 
The flag of the Army is made of bunting, 36 feet fly and zo feet hoist ; thirteen stripes, and | 


rows. 


% The Nationat Flay—The ‘Navy of the. Uniled States. 
THE NATIONAL FLAG. 
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six ; 


in the upper quarter, next the staff, is the field or “ union” of stars, equal to the number of States, | 
on blue field, over one-third length of the flag, extending to the lower edge of the fourth red stripe | 


from the top. The Revenue Marine Service flag, authorized by Act of Congress, 2 March, 1799, 


was originally prescribed to ‘‘ consist of sixteen perpendicular stripes, alternate red and white, the | 


union of the ensign bearing the arms of the United States in dark blue on a white field.” 

sixteen stripes represented the number of States which had been admitted to the Union at that | 

time. - Prior to 1871 it bore an eagle in the union of the pennant, which was then replaced by 

thirteen blue stars ina white field, but the eagle and stars are still retained in the flag. June 14, 
the anniversary of the adoption of the flag, is celebrated as Flag Day in a large part of the Union. 

CEREMONIAL OBSERVANCE. | 

* The flag should be hoisted at sunrise, and hauled down at sunset. 


Military spectators are required by regulation to stand at 


‘attention and give the military salute. 


When the National Flag is passing, the spectator should, if walking, halt, and if sitting, arise 


and stand at attention and uncover. 


When the flag is flown at half staff as a sign of mourning it should be hoisted to full staff at 


the conclusion of the funeral. 


On Memorial Day, 30 May, the flag should fly at half staff from sunrise to noon, and full staff | 


from noon to sunset, 


The | 


THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
THERE were, in the United States Navy, on x July, r9r5, 3,735 officers and 52,444 
men. ‘In the Marine Corps, on that date, there were 344 officers and 9,965 enlisted men. A 
list of the vessels of the Navy, with details of armament, speed, displacement, etc., will be | 
found on pages 115 to 117 of this volume. Corrected to 1 Oct., 1915. | 


\ FLAG OFFICERS (ACTIVE LIST). 


’ ADMIRAL. 

George Dewey, born 26 Dec., 1837, 2 March, 1899. 

REAR-ADMIRALS OF THE LINE. 

-| Thomas B. Howard 
Austin M. Knight 
Bradley A. Fiske .. 
James M, Helm . 
Cameron McR, Winslow 
Nathaniel R. Usher ... 
Frank F, Fletcher... ..17 Oct., 19x 
Frank E. Beatty .... .27 April, r9r2 
Wythe M. Parks ... --13 Feb., r9x3 

' |-William B. Caperton .-13 Feb., 1913 

Walter F. Worthingt March, rox3 
Clifford J. Boush ...... «26 March, 1913 
Henry T. Mayo.... -15 June, 1913 
Charles F. Pond . 
| Walter McLean... ; 
De. Witt Coffmann ... ae ay 
Reynold T. Hall ...... ss 7 LOIS, 

| Wilham F, Fullam.. 5 May, 1915 

| Albert G. Winterhalter . ...9 July, r9x5 

Augustus F.¥echteler ... »1x July, r9x5 

Albert Gleaves ........ a 29 July, r915 

Herbert 0, Dunn .. --6 AUug., 1915 

Albert W. Grant ... sersseeseseneseeee? DODU., IQIS 

STAFF CORPS OFFICERS WITH THE RANK 0 

REAR-ADMIRAL, 

_| William C. Braisted, Surgeon-General. 

-| Homer R. Stanford, Chief of Bureau of Yards 

: and Docks. 

| David W. Taylor, Chief of Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair, — 

Samuel McGowan, Chief of Bureaw of Supplies 

| and Accounts. 3 . 
Harry H. Reisseau, Civil Engineer (for services 

| at Panama). : 

“COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE. CoRPs. 

ajor-General George Barnett ..:........ ...$8,000 

The salary of the first 9 rear-admirals in rank 

o, of the others $6,000. = 


aistbecteehanrcetdas 14 Novy., 1910 
«29 JAD., 19xx 


At “retreat,” civilian spectators should stand at ‘‘attention” and uncover during the playing | 
of the ‘Star Spangled Banner.” 


| Ottley, Lowis R, de Steiguer, Wm. VV. Puelps, Loui » | 


enlisted | 


s CAPTAINS, 

Benjamin Tappan, Wm. 8. Benson, Thomas S. 
Rodgers, James H. Glennon, Wm. Rees Rush, 
Harry 8. Knapp, Wm. L. Rodgers, H. MeL. P, 
Huse, Geo. W. McElroy, Robert. S. Griffin. 
Frank W. Bartlett, George R, Clark, George BE: 
Burd, James H. Oliver, John Hood, Edward EK, 
Hayden, Benjamin C. Bryan,* Roy C. Smith, 
Clarence A. Carr, Wm, A. Gill, Harold P. Norton, ; 
Frank M. Bennett, Thomas Snowden, Albert 
P. Niblack, Edward Simpson, Thos. W. Kinkaid, 
Wm. 8. Sims, Wm. J. Maxwell, Wm. 8. Smith, 
Hugh Rodman, John A. Hoogewerff, Edward E. 
Capehart, Henry B. Wilson, Gustav Kaemmer- 
ling, Kenneth McAlpine, Emil Theiss, Spencer 8. 
Wood, Wm. B, Fletcher, Marbury. Johnston, 
Edwin A. Anderson, Joseph L. Jayne, Wm. L. 
Howard, Robt. B. Higgins, Charles W. Dyson, 
Alex. 8, Halstead, Harry A. Field, Clarence S. | 
Williams, Roger Welles, John D. McDonald, 
Hilary P. Jones, Wm. R. Shoemaker, Charles P. 
Plunkett, Volney O, Chase, Joseph ‘Strauss, 
Robert L, Russell, Edward W. Eberle, Wm. W. 
Gilmer, Robert E. Coontz, Wm. H. @. Bullard, | 
Joseph W. Oman, Philip Andrews, George F. 
Cooper, Josiah 8. McKean, Benton ©, Decker, 
Mark L, Bristol, Newton A. McCully, Henry F. 
Bryan, Andrew T, Long, Edward i. Durell, 
Archibald 8. Seales, Victor Blue, Thomas Wash- 
ington, Guy H. Burrage, Ashley H. Robertson, 
Carlo B. Brittain, Casey B. Morgan, Wm. M, 
Crose, Lloyd H, Chandler, Samuel 8. Robison, 
Charles F. Hughes, Edward Ls Beach, Hermay 
QO, Stickney, Heury A. Wiley, Frederic B. Bassett, 
jr., Richard H. Jackson, Nathan €, Twining. 
Benjamin F. Hutchison, Thomas P. Magruder, 
Sumner KE, W. Kitielie. 


COMMANDERS- i 
Wm, ‘V. Pratt, Louis McC, Nulton, Wm. D. - 
Ma-Dougall, George B. Bradsh: w, Cleland us , 
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‘ithe Navy of the United States. 
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A. Kaiser, Wm. C. Cole, Philip Williams, Warren 
J. Terhune, Cleland Davis, Wm. K. Harrison, 
VYrank H. Schofield, Urban T, Holmes, Jehu V. 
Chase, Henry J. Ziegemeier, George W. Williams, 
Claude B. Price, Montgomery M. Taylor, Charles 
iP, Vogelgesang, Charles B. McVay, jr., John H. 
: Dayton, Lucius A. Bostwick, Wm. A. Moffett, 
| Julian L. Latimer, Douglas E. Dismukes, Regi- 
;nald R. Belknap, De Witt Blamer, John K. 
Robison, Arthur L. Willard, Edwin T. Pollock, 
Clark D. Stearns. Henry H. Hough, Milton E, 
| Reed, Harley H. Christy, Noble E. Irwin, Waldo 
| Evans, Thomas J, Senn, Jay H. Sypher, Bion B. 
Bierer, Charles F. Preston, Richard H. Leigh, 
| Adalbert Althouse, Wm. D. Brotherton, James 
F. Carter, George W. Laws, George OC. Day, Luke 
McNamee, Charles LL. Hussey, John R. Y. 
Blakely, Frederick A. Traut, John F. Hines, 
| Robert K. Crank, Stanford E. Moses, Powers 
Symington, Yates Stirling, jr., Raymond De L. 
Hasbrouck, Joel R. P. Pringle, Edward S. Kel- 
‘logg, Frank H. Clark, Edward Hale Campbell, 
| Walter S. Crosley, Charles J. Lang, Henry B. 
| Price, Martin E. Trench, Orton P. Jackson, 
| Francis L.- Chadwick, Percy N. Olmsted, John 


R. Brady, ©. C. Fewel, F. B. Upham, André M.. 


Procter, Chester Wells, Ridley McLean, David F. 
Sellers, J. T. Tompkins, 8. V. Graham, A. W. 
Hinds, E. L. Bennett, Wm. P. Scott, Joseph M. 
Reeves, Roscoe C. Moody, Frank Lyon, J. McC. 
“Luby, A. G. Kavanagh, Hutch I. Cone, Roscoe 
C, Bulmer, Gilbert 8. Galbraith, Robt. W. 
McNeely, Walter S. Turpin, George E. Gelm, 
F. H. Brumby, J. P. Morton, G. L. P. Stone, 
Harris ‘Laning, F. D. Karns, D. W. Todd, J. V. 
'Klemann, Walter R. Gherardi, James J. Raby, 
/W. H. Standley, K. M. Bennett, E. H. Watson, 
| Rufus Z. Johnston, John H. Holden, Thomas T, 
Craven, Daniel W. Wurtzbaugh, Ralph Earle, 
| Gatewood S. Lincoln, Ivan C. Wettengel, Charles 
M. Tozer, Wat: ‘T. Cluyerius, D. M. Wood, Leigh 
C, Palmer, Albert W. Marshall, Thomas A. 
Kearney, Arthur MacArthur, 


FLEETS OF 


Atlantic Fleet, 
Commander-in-Chief, Rear-Adm. Frank F. 
Fletcher, with the rank and title of Admiral ; 
Flagship, Wyoming. 
| FIRsT DIVISION. 
| Commander, Rear-Adm. Henry T. Mayo, with 
the rank and title of Vice-Admiral. , 
Battleships, Arkansas, Delaware, New York and 
| Texas. 
' SECOND DIVISION. 
| Commander, Rear-Adm. Augustus F. Fechteler. 
Battleships, Wiorida, Kansas, Michigan, South 
Carolina and Utah. 
THIRD DIVISION. 
Commandes, Rear-Adm, De Witt Coffman. 
Battleships, Virginia, Georgia, Nebraska, New 
Jersey and Rhode Island. = 
FOURTH DIVISION. - 
Commander, Rear-Adm. Walter McLean. 
Battleships, Louisiana, Minnesota, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 
yg CRUISER SQUADRON. 
| Commander, Rear-Adm. William B. Caperton. 
| Armored Cruisers, . Washington, _ Montana, 
North Carolina and Vennessee; Battleships, 
- Kearsarge and Kentucky; Crwiser, Moines ; 
Gunboats, Machias, Marietta, Nashville, 
etrel, Sacramento and Wheeling. _ 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


GENERAL BOARD OF THE NAVY. i} 
Admiral George’ Dewey, President; Rear-»' 
Admiral Austin M. Knight, Rear-Admial Charles | 
J. Badger (retired), Rear-Admiral William 8. 
Benson, Maj.-General George Barnett,U.S.M.C. ; 
Captains Harry S. Knapp, William L. Rodgers, 
James H. Oliver, Spencer S. Wood, Lloyd H. 
Chandler, and Charles F. Hughes ; Commander 
Rufus Z. Johnston, 
NAVAL WAR COLLEGE. NEWPORT, R.1. 
Rear-Admiral Austin M. Knight, President, 
OFFICE OF NAVAL AERONAUTICS, 
Captain Mark L. Bristol, Director. 
NAVAL OBSERVATORY. : 
Captain John A. Hoogewerff, Superintendent. 
HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. LG 
Captain Thomas Washington, Hydrographer. 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL. 
Captain Ridley McLean, Judge Advocate General. 
CIVILIAN NAVAL ADVISORY BOARD. 
Thomas A, Edison, Chairman; Dr. W. R. 
Whitney and Dr. L. H. Baekeland, of the Ameri- | 
can Chemical Society ; Frank Julian Sprague and 
E. G. Lamme, of the American Institute of Hlec- 
trical Engineering ; Dr. Robert Simpson Wood- 
ward and Dr. Arthur Gordon Webster, of the’ 
American Mathematical Society; Andrew) 
Murray Hunt and Alfred Craven, of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers ; Matthew Bacon 
Sellers and Hudson Maxim, of the American 
Aeronautical Society; Dr. Peter Cooper Hewitt 
and Thomas Robins, of the Inventors’ Guild; 
Howard E. Coffin and Andrew L. Riker, of the 
American Society of Automobile Engineers ; 
William Lawrence Saunders and Benjamin Bow- 
ditch Thayer, of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers; Dr. Joseph William Richards 
and Lawrence Addicks, of the American Electro- 
chemical Society ; William Le Roy Emmet and 
Spencer Miller, of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; Henry Alexander Wise 
Woodand Elmer Ambrose Sperry, of the American 
Society of Aeronautic Engineers. 


: 


THE-NAVY. 

Atlantic Reserve Fleet. 
Commander, Rear-Adm. James M. Helm. 
Battleships, Alabama, Ohio, Illinois, 

Dakota, Missouri and Wisconsin. 
Pacific: Fleet, i 
Commander-in-Chief, Rear-Adm, Cameron McR. 
Wilson, with rank and title of Admiral. 
Armored Cruisers, San Diego and Maryland ; 
Cruisers, Chattanooga, Cleveland, Denver, 
New Orleans and Raleigh; Gunboats, Anna- 
polis and Yorktown. : : 


; Pacific Reserve Fleet. 
Commander, Rear-Adm. Charles F. Pouna. 
Armored Cruisers, South Dakota, Colorado, Pitts- 
burg and West Virginia; Cruisers, Charleston, 
Milwaukee and Albany. 

Asiatic Fleet. ey 
Conmander-in-Chtef, Rear-Adm. Albert C. 
Winterhalter, with rank and title of Admiral. 


First DIvIsIoN. — _ 
Cruisers, Saratoga, Cincinnati, and Galveston, 
Gunddate,-Eléaner Milense ‘Mysrcany -RAlean 
‘un , Elcano, Helen onoca os, | 
id Villalobos 


North | 


Quiros, Samar and 
HIRD Division. _ z 
Gunboats, Callao and Wilmington, ~ Be 


[Vessels of the United States Navy. 3 
- VESSELS OF THE U.S. NAVY. 


§=Turbine. °= Oil Fuel. 


Tennessee.. \ 1904 — 14,500 4Xx0.in. 5 ; 166 in. 27,57 

' Washingto 1g05 . 14,500 4Xxo in, ; 16X6 in. ' 27,460 

‘West Virginia. 680 4X8 in. ; 146 in, " | 26,460 
Class Cruisers ; : 


; 4,500 14X5 in. : 
1892. . |<) 753505" 3X6inv; 8X4 in. pale 18,500 
7,350 © 3X6 in. ; 3 8X4 in, : 20,860 


" 


5, Displace- Main Armament. Horse 
Name. Taunched. | ment? Tous, No, of Guns and Caliber. Power 
Battleships (42) :— 
Alabama ....... Conrado 1898 11,552 4X13 10.3 146 in. 11,366 17 
Arkansas} .... pae\ wee TOQUE 26,000 12X12 in. j 2x Xs in. 29,320 21 
Connecticut. .-| 1904 16,000 4X12 in. ; 8X8 in.; 12X7 in. 20,525 19 
Delaware) . 1909 | 20,000 | roX12 in. 3 14%5 in. 29,529 21‘s 
Florida§ .. 1910 21,825. | 1oX12 in. ; 16%5 in. 41,310 22 
Georgia... we} ¥QO4 14,948 4X12in, 5 8X8 in. ; 126 in, 25,463 19 
THinois -».| —' 2898 11,552 . 4X13 in. 14X6 in. 12,318 17 
Indiana, «| 1893 10,288 | 4X13 in. 3. 8X8 in. 9,749 | 15°5 
Towa ..... | 1896 11,346 4X12 in, ; 8X8 in. 5 10X4 in. 12,100 | 17 
Kansas .. | | 1905 16,000 4Xz2 in. :Bx8 in. ; x27 in. 19,757 z 
Kearsage .. 18098 11,520 4X13 in. ; 4X8 in. 3 18X5 in. 11,950 17 
| 1898 11,520 4X13 in. } 4X8 in. ; 18X5)in. 12,320 17 
1904 16,000—- 4X12 in. ; 8X8 in. ; 12X7 in, 21,350 19 
Igor 12,500 4X12 in. ; 16X6 in. 15,840 18 
Bitvenseoe-<:} 2s ROOD 10,288 413 in. ; 8X8 in. 10,400 16 
oanes +.{ 1908 16,000 8X x2 in, 16,517 | 19 
Minnesota . ...| “ 3905 16,000 4X12 in. ; 8X8 in. ; 1aX7 in. 20,570 | 19 
_ Missouri .... i 190% 12,500 4X12 in. ; 16X6 in. 16,277 | 18 
Nebraska sale) 390m 14,948 4X2 in. ; BX8in. ; 2X6 ith 21,910 19 
Nevadas°.. we] 1914 27,500 10X14 id. } 2x x5 in. 26,500 20°83 
New Hampshire 1906 16,000 4X32 in. ; 8X8 in. 5 12X7 in. 18,104 18 
New Jersey . 1904 14,048 «=| 4X12in.; 8X8 in. ; 12X6 in. 23,570 19 
New Yorké . leis CD 3 27,000 | roX3q i. ; 2X5 in, 28,100 21 
North Dakota | 1908 20,000 | 10X12 in. ; 14X5 in, 32,307 2r Z 
pe4. Ohio; ...; F. Igor 12,500 4X12 in. ; 166 in. 16,500 18 
= Oklahomas>. ; ..| 1914 | 27,500 roX14 in. ; 2x5 in. = zo's 
\ i Oregon ......... oa 1893 10,288 4X13 in. ; 8x8 in, 11,21 17 
sylvani qetaynce hee XOLS 31,400 ‘12X14 in. 3 22Xs in. xa 2 
Rhode Island ........s..., 1904 14,048 4Xx2 in. ; 8X8 in, ; 12X6 in, 20,620 19 
South Carolina oe 1908 16,000 8Xxz2 in. 18,357 19. 
veo) LOEB 27,000 ro 14 in. ; 2xXsin. - 28, 100 ar 
1909 21,825 10X12 in. 3 16X5 in. 28,136 21 
: 1905 16,000 4X12 in, ; 8X8 in, ; 12X7 in. 18,249 18 
. 1904 14,948 4X12 in. ; 8X8 in. ; 1aX6 in, 23,468 19 
~ 1898 11,552 4X13 in. ; 146 in, , 12,600 17 
‘ rgIr 26,000 12X12 in. 3 axrX5 in. 34,956 aI 
“ 3 195 31,400 1zX14 in. ; 22%5 in. +4 25 
California.. = _ 32,000 12X14 in. ; 3 2aX5 in, 7 | BI 
etiesiesipp! — 32,000 12Xx4 in. ; 2a>%s5 in, _ 21 
Idaho.... — | 32,000 12X14 in. ; 228 in, — 2r 
ae = = = = 
Ae: 8X8 in. 5 12X5 in, © 18,770. 22 
1904 9,790 74X60 in, 27,500 22 
1903 13,680 48 in. 3 14X6 in, 27,370 32 
1903 13,680 4X8 in. j;-14X6in, . | 28,470 22 ‘ 
1904 9,700 146 in. 24,500 az a. 
| 1906 14,500 4Xro in, ; 3 166 in. 28,280 22 a 
North Caroliua ........ 1906 14,500 4Xxo in. ; 16X6 in, | 270274 22 ; 
“4 Pittsburgh .... | 1903 13,680 4X8 in. ; 14X6 in, 29,070 22 
: St. Lonis .... «| — 1905 9,700 314X610. 27,480 22 m, 
w| £904 13,680 4X8 in. ; 146 in, 29,658 22 ae 
189% 8,150 4X8 in. ; 10X5 in. 17,402 21 ~ 
1904 13,680 48 in. ; 146 in. 28,843 22 5 
22 


_ 1892 5,865 Xe in. 3 105 in. 17,31 
. * Authorized in pi a Appropriation Act for 1915-16, Fm 
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116 “Vessels of the United States Navy. ~~  ~ 
vr, Displace- Main Armament. Horse peed + 
Name, Taunched.} ment. ‘Tons. No, of Guns and Caliber. | Power. Rate: y 
“aarr Turret Monitors : | 
Amphitrite ...........:00 1883 3,990 4Xxo in. ; 2X4 in. | x,600 10°5 ; 
Miantonomoh. aor 1876 3,990 4X10 in. | 1,426 x0'5 
Monadnock.... 1883 3,990 4Xxo in. 3; 2X4 in. 2,163 12 
Monterey. 1891 4,084 2Xx2 in. ; 2X10 in. 5,244 14 
Terror .... 1883 3,990 4X10 in. ; 4X4 in. | re 10s 
agnt Turret Monitors H 
(4) — 
ee scnke pant sete sasbuinn 1900 3,225 2X12 in. } 4X4 in. | 2,450 1z 
Ozark ......... -| 1900 3,225 aXxz2in. ; 4X4 in. | 1,830 12 
Tallahassee -| Igor} 3,225 zX12 in. ; 4X4 in. | 25390 12 
POOPED cccteraee stn~coess 1900 3,225 2X12 in. ; 4X4 in. | 2,00 13 
Third-Class Cruisers } 
(5) — | ; | 
TAZ DRDY. sicesnuce pooh cree ake | 2890. 3,430 roXs5 in. » 7500 23 
Birmingham ... «| 2907 3,750 2X5 in. 15,889 24 
Boston ......... 1883 3,000 2X8 in. ; 3X6in.; sXqin 4,300 16 
Chattanooga 1903 3,200 xroX5 in. ‘| - 5,390 17 
Chester§ ... 1907 3,750 2X5 in. 28,168 27. 
Cincinnati 1892 3,183 | rr&X5 in. 8,490 20 
Cleveland... 190 3,200 roXs5 in. | 4,680 x6 
Denver ...... 1902 3,200 roXs5 in. 6,206 17 
Des Moines 1902 3,200 z0X5 in, 5,400 17 
Galveston ...... 1903 3,200 x0Xs in, 5,170 16 
Marblehead... 1892 2,072 8X5 in, 5,450 18 
New Orleans se] ¥896 3430 0X5 in. | 7,500 20 
Raleigh ......... | 1892 3,183 1rXs ik. ‘| 8,259 2x 
Salem6 .... +| 1907 3,750 2X5 in. 22,242 26. 
EER GOT: csr. saanersesace=tees . 1903 | 3,200 roXs5 in. 5,420 17 


Miscellaneous,—In addition to the above there are xo vessels of special type, s supply ships, 48 
tug-boats, x6 converted yachts, 25 fuel ships, 6 transports, x hospital ship, 9 tenders to torpedo 
vessels, and z9 unserviceable for war purposes. 


Name. Lehd, ; Tons. 


Ai et ene 


Macdonough .. 
McDougal§.. 
Mayrant§ ... 
Monaghan§ ... 
Nicholson§ 
O’Brien§ .. 
Parker§ . 
Patterson§ 
Paul Jones... 


he A det Gro 


> 
phy 


Drayton). ee 
Duncan .......... 
icsson) ....... 


z9 
29 
30 
30 
29 
33 
30 
28 

29°S 
28 


BBeRSee 


ae of the ition States Navy. Ir7 


Name. oe Tons. | H.P.. | Kts. : Name, Lehd. | Dens, | HP. Bis 
Torpedo-boat Destroyers Torpedo-boats (contd.)— 

4 (contd. )—* ; PHOLNGOD:, ses. seecseares 1899 | 200] 3,000 | 25 
Wadsworth ............ | x94 | x,099 eae | 30 SEG CY, sos. tier seek 1899 | 165 3,000 | 25 
Wainwright .......0.c2) 1914 | 1,180 «+ |29°5 | Gunboats (29) -— | | | 
Walke§ ......... -| I9t0 | 742 | 12,573 | 30 Se a5 | 1896 | r,010) 1,227! 13 | 
Warrington§ | 1910. | 742 | 12,846 | 30 Callao .. 250 | 10 
VPRO che. scn-ciwsceensl 1g0x | 433/| 8,300} 28 Castine | 2,199 | 16 

| Winslow$ . ses} I9IB | 2,050 Rae re | Concord ... ef | 3,404! 17 

} Worden ... --2+| 190% | 433 |. 8,300] 30 Dolphin .........0...0-20 884 | 1,486 | 2,225 15°5 
ae PaGaL tp eet RM ates Don Juan de Austria} 1887 | x,x30 | 941 | 15 

Rowan ... | Ree eer Sere: Elcano....... .|- 1885 | 620 | 600 | Ir 
i 1,075 ae vee Helena «| 1896 | x,392 | 1,988 25°5 | 

| 1,075 wee | ane Isla de Luzon ++-+| 2887 | x,030} 335 | xr 

| 1,125 AS ce at; Machias ......... -| 189x | 2,277 | 1,873 | 15 


-| 2897 | 990 | 1,054 | 13 


mols Onetn a LX st25 rors Marietta... 

: Monocacy ... O14 190 00 | 

ov ka ee 1900 | 175] 3,920} .29 Nashville v+-| 1895 | 3,371 | 2,536 | x6 

ed zs ss+| 1899 280 | 5,000 | 30 Newport...... --.| 1896 | z,0%0 | 4,009! x12 

{| Barney... | 1900 | 1783 3,920) 29 Paducah ... ----| 1904 | 2,085} 1,268) 13 
| Biddle... «| r90r | 178} 3,910 | 29 Palos ss.0 19r4 | x90 Boo | 13 
Blakeley ... «...| 1900 196| 3,000 | 26 Pampanga so} 888.) 243 250 | I0 
a en. + 1899 | 145] 4,200 | 30 PebTOl sescrees +--+} 1888 | 890) 1,045) rx 
De Long .. -| 1900 | 196} 3,000! 26 | Princeton -| 1897°| z,0r0 923 | 1 

} Du Pont .. » 1897 155 | 3,800) 29 Quiros. -| 1895 | “350! 550°) xx 
Parragu «| 1898 279 | 5,600 | 30 Ranger..-..:-...+4: aoiwee 4:05 20E 500° x0 

. Foote . -| 1896 142 | 2,000} 25 Sacramento %.. -| 1914 | 1,425) 950) x3 
EPOX». 3 1898 154 | 1,750| 23 Samar ......... -| 1887 | 243! 250 10's 
Goldsbo ough ‘ -| 1899 | 255] 5,850] 27 Sandoval. ies (Se 100 666; 8 

' Mackenzie ...... .| 1898 65 1,192 | 20 Vicksburg . 1896 | 1010} 13,178 13 

te Morris 4.32. al 1898 105! 1,750 | 24 Villalobos ... 1896 | 370 450 3x 
|\ Rodgers .. ----| 1896 | 142] 2,412 | 24 Wheeling ... 1897 | 990! 1,080! 3x3 
Shubrick | 1899 | 200| 3,000] 26 Wilmington +| 1895 | 2,392 | 1,898 15 
BIOMIETNc-8.0-2-5--2-ancoo0ee | 1898 | 150} 1,900} 15 Yorktown ......... ++] 1888 | 5,710 |\.3,392 | 16 


Six additional torpedo-boat- destroyers were authorized by the “Naval Appropriation Law for 
oe + Authorized by the Naval Appropriation Law for EQI4-15. 


Ne Speed (knots). 
Submarines, Number (7s).-| Taunched. | Displacement. | Surface. 
: Surface. |Submerged. 
Numbers 60 to 77...... 18 | : ¥ 
oN <x to ] vovenevenssckeen 7 5 : 
Schley2 = I pe a ae is a eer oie 
M I "1935 oe er x6 ses bac 
11 } 2914-1915 * aS a as mes 
4 8 1913-1914 500 2,000 soe 22 
= | 1912-1913 500 (809 14 Ir 
4 IQTI-I913 525 1,200 14 9°5 - 
3 IQII-I9Iz 525 j8o | 4 9°5 
2 IQII-1912 525 600 14 9°5 
3 Ig09 278 to 340 500 11 10 
5 1906-1909 273 500 10 9 
3 1906-1907 179 250 9°5 85 
6 190I—190z 120 160 85 7 


NAVY YARDS, 


-BosToN Navy Yarp, Boston, Mass. PHILADELPHIA Navy YARD, Philadelphia, Pa. Re 
andant, Capt. Wm. R. Rush. -~ Commandant, by 


AND Navy YARD, San Francisco, Cal. | PortsmourH Navy van, Portsmouth, N. H. 
, Capt. Frank M. Bennett. -. | Commandant, 


Navy Yarp, Brooklyn, N.Y. Puget SounD Navy YARD, Bremerton, ‘Wash. | 
dm. Nathaniel R. Usher. Commandant, ‘Conimander Robert E, Coontz. 


“Yap, Norfolk, Va. ie en Navy Yarp, Siibnepe. D.C. z 
: : 


| 


118 Naval Stations—Navy -Pay—Relative Ranks—World’s Navies. 


NAVAL STATIONS, NAVAL MILITIA ORGANIZATIONS BY © 
a tN a STATES, 
CAVITE, Philippine Islands. | —— =o ‘ 
Commandant, Capt. Benjamin Tappan. } States, Officers. Men. 
CHARLESTON, S.C. Seats. Lae ere eS Ee te 
Commandant, Capt. Benj. C. Bryan. California .. 64 634 
Connecticut ...... 22 258 
GREAT LAKES, Ill, District of Col mbia .. 13 208 
Commandant, Commander Wm. A. Moffett. Florida ............. Gecce 16 73 
THIN 0180s, cle teevess castor 45 549 
, GUAM. Louisiana 2... sce 26 330 
Commandant, Capt. W. J. Maxwell. MAING sip cco Neseneeseoseisvs 10 175 
Maryland ..... BS 18 132 
GUANTANAMO, Cuba, Massachusetts .. 45 603 
Commandant, Commander John M. Luby, aE saan z 43 427 
HONOLULU, Hawaii. ae ” = 74 
Commandant, Rear-Adm. Clifford J. Boush. New Jersey 29 36x 
z = New York .. 84 3,35 
Key WusT, Fla. North Carolina. 43 "332 
Commandant, Capt. Hdward E. Hayden, OO sccse eta bos 18 229 
DIOZOD. ise seeee a 
NARRAGANSETT Bay, RI . Peuiacana palcwsetaney = ee 
Commandant, Rear-Adm. Austin M. Knight. Rhode Island . 14 182 
OLONG@APO, Philippine Islands, ee ee eee eat a 
Commandant, Capt. Benjamin Tappan. WisConsin s.icscicaeeee---- 3 114 
ao TUTUILA, Samoa, "he 
Commandant, Commander John M. Poyer TOGA Mao wacacs omecs 596 9,130 
(retired). | 
Ja : BST a RELATIVE RANK IN ARMY AND NAVY. 
NAVY PAY (ANNUAL), Generals rank with Admirals. 
Lieutenant-Generals rank with Vice-Admirals, 
Admiral, $13,500. Wice-Admiral, $1z,000. | Major-Generals rank with first 9 Rear-Admirals. 
Rear-Admiral, $6,000 to $8,000. Captain, $4,000 | Brigadier-Generals yank with other Rear- 
to $5,000. Commander, $3,500 to $4,500. Lieu- Admirals. z ; 
tenant-Commander, $3,000 to $4,000. Lieutenant, | Colonels rank with Captains. 
$2,400 to $3,360. Lieutenant (junior grade), Lieutenants-Colonels rank with Commanders, 4 
$2,000 to $2,800. Ensign, $1,700 to $2,380. Mid- | Majors rank with Lieutenant-Commanders. 
shipman, $600. Warrant Officer, $1,500 to $2,000. | Captains rank with Lieutenants. 
Pay Clerk, $1,500 to $2,250. Mate, $1,125 to | First Lieutenants rank with Lieutenants Junior |. 
| Sx,sco. Chief Petty Officer, $600 to $780. Petty Grade. 


Ofticer, $360 to $600. Seaman, first-class, $288 Second Lieutenants rank with Ensigns. 
to $3x2. Seaman, $ro2 to $228. Cadets rank with Midshipmen. ‘ 


. 


THE WORLD'S NAVIES (I February, 1914). 


EFFECTIVE FIGHTING FLEETS OF THE MARITIME POWERS, 


U:S.A. U.K. | France. | Russta. | Germany. |Avsrria-EH. | Tray, Javan. Wg 
CLASSIFICATION. aca Re! — jae at || ee ee 
Bit, ‘Pugs | ple. Bldg.) Blt.| Bldg.' Blt.) Bldg.) Blt.) Bldg.|Built | Bldg.| Blt. | Bldg.; Blt.) Bldg. 
Battleships ...... 3o Kae | 58 | 24 .| zr} x0. Biregsasy 6. jen 2 
| Coast Defence— 2 
Armoured ...... T0)'| steely eee) [MRSC eee a tam seece ites Pace Lcee Li coy 
Battle Ce Onae eee 4 ach 33 a 
Cruisers non! 7" || ote | Ae wes eal ee 22) | te 9 
Light Cruisers ...! 18 |... | 65> 20 Biles, 2B) | 43 | 6 } 
Torpedo Vessels | 2| 2 | 25] x Flick ea cc hs oe ee (eee 
JS PR De nee 52 | 14 zor | 36 | 80] 7 | 95) 45 |x33 | x2 
Torpedo Boats ve) 2K | wee (TOG | vse |ISZ] | 25 | ee | BO} ae 
OO es sure! 20 | 28 | 69 | 27>) 50] 26 | 25 | 18 | 24 | x4* 


419 
"RANK OF. STATES IN POPULATION. 1790-1910. 


+ CENSUS OF 1790. 


CENSUS oF 2890, | Census or 1900, Oxnsus oF Igo. 
Srare.] 


| 
4 
| 
| 
ey 


’ 
Population.) Rank. | population Fibs | 


Daegisticn:| Rank. |Population | Rank, 


MaPA IAD ANA. (6). .4-:c---22+-scceceeee Se ane 1,513,401 | 17 1,828,697 | 18 | 2,138,093! 18 
-} Arizona (8) ..-. ese} wee er 88,243 | 47 122,931 | 47 204,354 | 46 
Arkansas (7) | oO se | 3,x28,21x | 24 | 2,313,564| 25 | 1,574,449|. 25 
_| California (9) . a s+ | %j2%3,398| 22 | 4,485,053] zz | 2,377,549°| 12~ 
| Colorado (8) .... Fag ite ies 413,249 | 31 539,700 | 32 799,024 | 32 
Connecticut (1) ....... ++} 2375946 | 8 740,258 | 29 908,420| 29 | 1,114,756| 31 

oe ‘ 59,096 | x6 168,493 | 43 184,735 | 45 202,322 | 47 

nee oy 230,392 | 4o 278,718 | 41 331,069 | 43 
+e oe 391,422) 32 528,542 | 33 752,619 | 33 
82,548 | 13 1,837,353 | 12 | 2,216,331 | 18 2,600,122 | ~ ro 


: 


“3 wee 88,548 | 46 161,772 | 46 325,594] 45 

oe s+ | 3,826;352| 3 | 4,821,550 3 5,638,591 | 3 

oe ase. 2,192,404 8 | 2,516,462 2,700,876 9 

. rag aus 1,912,297 | 10 | 2,231,853} 10 | 2,224,771) 15 

aeiveck $33} au ves 1,428,108 | 19 1,470,495 | 22 1,690,949 | 22 


73,577 | x4 1,858,625 | x12 2,147,174 | 12 2,289,905 | 14 


aun. vos pa -> | 1,118,588} 25 | 2,381,625| 23 ~| 1,656,388| 24 


Maine (r) .... --+| 96,540 | xx 661,086 | 30 694,466 | 3x 742,371 | 34 

| Maryland (5) ......- ++) 319,728 6 | 1,042,390} 27 | 1,188,044) 26 | x,295,346| 27 
| Massachusetts (x) . --| 378,787 4 | 2,238,947 6 | 2,805,346 7 | 3,366,416 6 
| Michigan (3). ders ey ses oes s+ | 2,093,890} 9 | 2,420,982} 9 | 2,810,173; 8 
: Eccaect) = a ee +++ | 1,3x0,283 | 20 | 1,751,394] 19 | 2,075,708| 19 
| Mississippi 3 ee ne ++ | 1,289,600 | 21 | 1,551,270] 20 | 1,797,114| 23 
| Missouri ane vee os s+ | 2,679,185 | 5 | 3,106,665| 5 | 3,2903,335| 7 
_| Montana (8). a “0 o 142,024 45 243,329 | 43 376,053 | 40 
| Nebraska (4) . ae oy +++ | 4,062,656 | 26 | 1,066,300) 27 | 1,192,214 | 29 
a 7 47:355| 49 42,335 | 49 81,875 | 49 

141,885 | 10 376,530 | 33 411,588 | 37 430,572 | 39 

184,139 9 | 1,444,933 | 18 | 2,883,669) 16 | 2,537,x67| x1 

= “ 160,282} 44 | 195,310| 44 | 327,301| 44 

340,120 | 5 | 6,003,174) x | 7,268,894] x | 9,113,614) 1 

393,751 3 | 1,617,949 | x6 | 1,893,8z0| 15 | 2,206,287| 16- 

aa eek 190,983 | 42 319,146 | 40 577,056| 37 

“ee rm | 3,672,329) 4 | 4,157,545| 4 | 4,767,121) 4 


” ose 258,657 | 39 799,39 | 30 | 6,657,155 | 23 
~ oes 317,704} 38 433,536 | 36 672,765 | 35 
| 434,373 2 | 5,258,113 2 | 6,302,115 2 | 7,065,115 2 
+] 68,825 | 15 345,506 | 36 428,550 | 35 542,610 | 38 
++| 249,073 7 | 3,153,149] 23 | 4,340,316 | 24 | 3,515,400} 26 
South Dakota (4) . ove ete ,600 |) 35 401,570 | 38 583,888 | 36 
: Tennessee ) easae¥s 35,69 17 | 1,767,518| 13 | 2,020,616 | x4 | 2,184,789] x7 
s+ | 2,235,527"| 7 | 3,048,710) 6 | 3,896,542) 5 
210,779 | 4% 276,749 | 42 373,351 | 42 > 
8s,4a5 | 12 332,422 | 37 343,641 | 39 355,956 | 42 
747,016 XY | x,655,980| 25 | 1,854,184 | 17 | 2,061,622] 20 
oe one 357,232 | 34 518,103 | 34 |.%,%41,990| 30 
see tse 762,794 | 28 958,800 | 28 | 1,221,119 | 28 
Wastes ven ars 1,693,330 | 13 | 2,069,042 | 13 | 2,333,860} x3 
“ oe 62;555| 48 92,531 | 48 145,965 | 48 


sree 4,700,749| 3% | 5,592,017) 7 | 6,552,68r; 7 r 
seesereee| 95856, 2 15,454,078 | 2 j|29,3%5,892| x 

I {15,985,581 I 5250, 621 2 

3 |10,347,423| 4 |2%,637,922| 4 

4 10,443,480 | 3 12,194,895 3 

5 | 25547:757| 5 | 8,409,90x{ @ 

6 6,532,290 6 57845534 5. 

9 | 1,674,657; 9 | 2,633,517] 9 

8 | 2,426,692 8 4,192,304 8 

} 62,947,754 75,994,578 91,972,266 


ies and Dependencies.—Alaska (64.356 Hawaii 1909), Guam 6: Philij 
802), Porto Rico (1,x8,ox2), Tu Sie ae aso), | SRE senor os ele seni pine 
) <a eee of xox Ste Wee 1x, The ippine 8: 8 ran! ate N.Y, in ord 
} Rico ranks fhington, « and Hawaii after Delaware. ve. ; 


720 ~~.» Lmmigration and Emigration. 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. 


TAZLE I—ALIZEN IMMIGEANTS AND TOTAL DEPARTURES. 


IMMIGEANT ALANSS, hi PASSENGERS DEPARTED. 
36, dn | rete, | tot OW, een | Oe eee 
58 Scie ; | “ga , \ Passengers. Passengers. j 3 
—— a — =i } 
iy | = Bagg | thao =| thy =|, saaz.g3r = |S 190,840 | «graze 
as 1p G44, 120,024 279,942 || 112,893 216,665 329,558 
6 242,46 | #30 fox 544,267 i ove | een t a 
gy 196,197 | 95-725 230,842 | a6 ; ad i ies 
fe 125,775 Se 229,299 ] 94,554 130.857 = - 225,411 
1499 168,277 i 116,496 311,715 | 128,247 127,76 256,008 
169 WOR, 444 144 424 448,572 155.895 137:499 | 293,404 
GOR LOY 156,063 487,918 148,564 | 158,160 | 306,724 
19% GAG 82,474 648,743 || 158,112 168,648 760 
104 613,146 | 243,900 £57,046 | 168,684 206,577 375,261 
1G, | 4G, AGO | 764,970 812,870 | 184,613 323,592 | 508,204 
19S T8hGih =| = Ly SBS 1,026,499 201,208 =| = 334.943 | 536,152 
10 | Job iy Gi aqe 1,160,735 214,669 282,068 | 496,737 
1G] G4 G70 355/373 ip os ) 224,893 | 344,989 | 569, 
tha §46,G1% | 275,458 782,870 || 230,781 | 837,905 874,686 
Lily 519,909 | 231,617 751,786 ~| 244,800 . 341,652 | 586,452 
1910 | 7how | wea | 1,043,570 | 396,040 326,978 | 723,018 
tote | $70,087 8,530 | 678,587 ; 436,071 431,616 ; 867,687 
GEE | £75, 54" YA 244 | 838,172 | 463,699 505,483 : 959,182 
1914 | = es, 444 9,748 1,197 B92 509,278 | 450,348 —. 959,626 
1914 | 798.747 419/773 1,218,480 699264 4593338 | 1,002,602 
1gt5 ti oat 199.079 326,700 172,412 $384,274 | 556,586 
’ F x "Ss Ctizens, ex 7 Kileoa ae 
TABLE II,-BALANCE OF . = IMMIGRATION, 1910-1915, 
gee a = 
t aa AS hl t 
MALES FEMALES. via 
Year, (> —— ccenemmepenmneeennmenes | tanned an AINE Si 
Inward, Zz Outward, 7 paelmce Inward. Outward. mt | Inward. | 
1910 796,08 shits $81,196 | 8 5,532 | 
Fort | 870,057 238,948 3341335 sel 30 it 
191% 525,94" 275,666 U | 308,24x 
19%4 fof,144 | 251,808 pe 389,748 
1914 798747 . : 208 | S86 539 419,733 
xgt§ | 167,021 « 078 8,949 139,679 | 


TABLE HELNATION ALITY. OF t > IMMIGRANTS. 


— 


Trace or People, co bog | Race or People. 
African (slack) é ) Lithuanian.......... 
Annenian ; : 
Hohemian, Mc 
Hnigarvian, Servian, 

MoOnLOnGRTID sre Gye OMe 
CHINE86 ce ceree 469 |} Portuguese. 
peace, Blov || Rumanian . 
DAD ceecddtceececete 
Dalmatian, Hosnian, 

Herzegovinian 
Dutch, Flemish 
fast tidian 


Atenas 


soem nen tenner meences mee Symmes J 
y 
be ae 


een ananmenenemnn semetememen nna 


ro ase 


af 


I 
° | Annual Average. Xgrz, | 1912, i E913. 
Bas | AA] 3 
Cause of Death, | 190%-zg05. 1906-1910, Actual. | Actual, | Actual, 
ba Gea ee a ; = 
ie) Number:| ee Number, ieee | Number, Petes brwnter ahh a Number, ie 
BS |— 2 : a - t 
seeees 10,458 32°0| 12,120 256) 12,457 21'0 9,987 16'5 | 12,323 r7'9 
meade trek vaeuyd 1,568 48 1,206 26 1,802 370 1,848 31 1,565 2'5 
1,119 34 ro8 o2 130 oz 165, 3 I25 oz 
Reve = 2,951 9°90; 5,092} x0'B} 5,922} x0'0}| 4,240 yo} 8x08} x28 
Scarlet fever ......... 3) 1I'o 5,030 10°6 5,243 38 4,038 (67 5,498 8'7 
Whooping cough... 572 10" 0 11° 6,682 11° 6x 2 6 r0‘o 
3,57 9 5144 5 3 5,019 9 9332 
Diphtheria & eroup 9,074) 29°6| 10,576} 22:4] 11,174 x8'9 | -xx,013| 1872] 13,920] 188 
Gime epidemihy S| 772) 29°]. 264) 204) 257) 6257/03) 7785] 1a 
diseases 2 ee regs 4924} 5%) 5,724) x20] 6,133) 10°3] 5,426 g'0| 6,384] ror 
ee ests of the } 55,809 | 170°7| 69,436] 146°8| 8r,796| 138'0| 78,465 129'8 |, 8o,812 | 127°7 
of 
tuberculosis ...... } 7169} 2%"9| 10,356| 21'9| 32,409] 20°8| 13,895] 19'7| 12,609! x9'9 
Cancer and other ; : j 5 
malignant tumors } 22,214 67 9} 34,320 72°6| 44,024 74°3| 46,53 977°°| 49,928 78'9 
ae a Rao sbets 3,772 tr'5). 6,494 13°7| 8,805 14°9| 9,045 15'0] 9,660 153 
nervous system 
and of the cae | 58,890} 180° | 72,470) 153°'2| 81,428 137'4| 82,248) x36-1 | 84,755 | 133'9 
a eeelal aaa 
‘iseases 0 e cir- 3 Te . i 
culatory system . } §2,696| x61'2| 84,040] 177°7| 109,830| 185°3 | 115,007 190°3 | 227,645 | 185"9 
rn } 72,091 | 220°5 | 88,976) x88'x | .99,650| 168*x | r00,210 165°8 | 103,979 | 164°3 
iseases of the di- 3 3 : 
Saal system .. a 63,834 | 195'2| 91,377] 193'2| 98,600] 166°3 95:599 | 1582] 103,276| x6g'2 
Non-venereal di- ; 
Geltto ses 37/584 | 1149) $4,171 | x14°5 | 67,348 | 1136 | 72,089] t19'2| 75,253] 138'9 
system & annexa 
External causes : 
Uae 4,548 | x3°9| 7,584] 160] 9,622| x6'2| 9,656 16'0| 9,988 15'8 
defined ........|} 27:753| 84°9| 40,702| 86°! so,raz| 846 | 49,775| 82'4| s4,or| 85°3 
+ | Homicide ......... 950 z'9 2,771 5'9| 3,907 66 3,954 65 4,567 72 
All other causes ...| 77,940| 238°4| 99,180] 209 iB 112,913 | 190°6 | 115,234 190° | 125,387 | x198°1 
Total - o:....50. 529,630 |1,619°7 | 714,933 |1,512 = 839,284 1,415'9 838,25x |1,387°2 | 890,848 |,407'4 | 


~ Deaths by Prope Gis! Waris aud T Diieen 


I2t 


DEATHS BY PRINCIPAL CAUSES, REGISTRATION 


T 


MARRIAGES. Divorces, 
i 
. Ynerease Increase | Granted to Husband, 
er. over rr. . over 
Number. } preceding Number, preceding 
| year, ow year, Number. | Per cent, 
Saeed = 3 = ad 
| Boe {ass 
622,350 8,477 44,699 1,762 14,765 330 
625,655 3,305 47,849 3,150 15,988 334 
650,610 | 24,955 52,437 3,588 16,925 32'9 
34,674 5575t | 4,314 18,620 33'4 
60, 55233 20,008 32°8 
61,480 20,056 326 
64,925 23,320 328 
)199 22,189 33°5 
67,976 22,220 | 32'7 
72,062 32'5 


23,455 d 


_ MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN UNITED STATES. 


= 
Granted to Wife. 
Number, | Per cent. 
29,9: 67'0 
Bets 666 
34,512 67:x 
37,131 6616 — 
49,976 67'2 
41,424 67°4 
43,604 672 
44,010 66's 
45,756 +3 67°3 © 
48,607 67°5 


¥ 


| 122 Death Rate per 1000, Registration States-—Divorces. Gadntih 


DEATH. RATE stood 1000, REGISTRATION STATES. 


ee anial Per 1,000, Per 1,000. Per 1,000, 
Average. : 
State. 1910. IQII. 19x2. | I9T3. — 
= ] - 5 
| - iz 

| s90F | 1906- | ostics, Initial. | State. | Cities, Inimricts,| State. | State. | State. 
CaVMOTM Ay esteede—stt even nonnae-Aes «| r3°9 | 14°6 | x2°3 | 1375 | 14°7 | 22°4 | 13°7 | 14°2 | 14°5 
Colorado ..... aul eas 14°3 | 15°7 | 22°6 | 23°8 | x5°r | x1-7 | X2°9 | 1x°6 | 21'5 
Connecticut ........0.. 15'7 | 15°6 | 5°9 | x5'o | 15°6 | 15°6 | x5°r | 15°4 | 1479 | 25:0 
District ef Columbia. 20°5 | 19°6 | 19°6 ae | 2B57 ate J {REO ZEST SS 
PWGIANA, ccceceecceocssees 13°2 | r13'0 | 13'2 | x12°7 | 13°5 | 14'0 | x2°4 | 12°9 | 13'0 | 13°3 
Kentucky = ik 3 «| 16'9 | x2°4 | 23°2 | 22°9 | 23°2 
eMaine ........ 15°9 | 16°2 | 20°3 | x6*2 | x7°x | 18°4 | x5°4 | 16°2 | 15°5 | 1573 
Maryland ...... . | 160 | r9'2 | 13°2 | 26°0 | x8°5 | 313°5 | 35°8 | 15°75 | 16-2 
Massachusetts .. 16°6 | r6-x.| x6°0 | 16° | 16°: | 15°3 | 35°5 | 15°3 | 15°0 | 15°0 
Michigan ........ 13°3 | 13°6 | 15°6 | 13°3 | 14°72 | 14°x | 22°7 | 23'2 | 13°4 | 13°9 
Minnesota.,. ton ws | ¥2°8 | xo'2 | t0°9 | 1r°5 | to"o | 10°5 | 9°5 | 10°4 
Missouri... cea « Zee ke os IRS | eg 37k | ea: tae 
Montana .. ‘ wo) 354 88 | 106 | 14'5 8-7 | 10°2 | xo‘z | 12°70 
New Hamps oe 16°6 | 17°32 | 17°5 | 1772 17°3| 17°8 | 31675 | 17° | 16°4 | 17°E 
New Jersey ..h, 16"x | 15°4 | 16x | 14°3 | 35°5 | 15°2 | 313°7 | 14°7 | 34°x | 24°3 
New York ........ rw7'x | 16°4 | 16°2 | x6°o | x6°r | 15°5.| 15°8 | 15°5 | 15°0 | 25°70 
North Carolina eS .. | 20°73 | r7°3 | 18-7 | 20°8 | x6°5 | 38°3 | 17°3 | 16°8 
CNEO Ci vedesuvassaosh ees Sag red 14-8 | 12°B | 13°7 | 14's | x2°2 | x3" | 1374 | 13°8 
Pennsylvania .. oA mss | x6°9 | 24°4 | 15°6 | 15°53 | z3°0 | 14°2 | r4°0 | 14°6 
Rhode Island .. 17°8 | 16°7 | 17°2 | 16°5 | 27°r | 15°6 | ASE | I5'5 | w5"2 | 150 
South Dakota... os x abe ee BRA ae Race tae RSs uae 
ROBIE <5 aeasnnen- na = 13°06 98 | x0°8 | 11°8 96 } 10°3| 9°9 | tx°0 
Vermont ..... x6°2 | 16'r | 17'2 | 35°8 | x16*0 |] 17°9 | 35°5 | 15°8 | 15-2 | x5°8 
Washington .. ic 5 Pape ae 3 see gr | 10°0 |] 9°38 82 8:9 | 7°9 | 13°9 
NVUSCOBSID: .....000cceeterseonntaes « | 13°6| xx°2 | x2z°o | 12:7 | xo°g | t1°5 | 1r°3 | 85 
Total AVETAZE <6..--secc--- | r5°9 | 15°0 | 35°9 | 13°4 | 14°7 j 1st | 12°7 | 13°9 | 13°6 | 13°9 


DIVORCES GRANTED IN UNITED STATES. 


Number of Years Married. 


* 1909. 


Less than 1 year . 


rg years .. 
14 years .. 
15 years... 
16 years .. 
‘r7 years . 
| x8 years 


ah, 


ek Wg 


i 


Eek Re er eet ars 


Granted to Husband. Granted to Wife. 
Number. | Per Cent: Number, Per Cent. Number. 
6,684 | 2°2 12,192 2*0_ 18,876 
93074 Zr 18,689 3.x 27,763 
10,575 6°6 41,910 - 6°9 61,482 
24,033 Br 49,019 Siz 73;052 
24,438 82 49,475 Bz 73,913 
22,942 ad. 28 76 68,770 
21,14z 7x. 6°9 2 
ax 18,947 6°4 6-2 56,427 
-~| 17,059 57 56 50,654 
oo 24,659 49 4°9 44,397 
23,631 4°6 4°5 40,730 
12,082 qr 4°90 5 

10,521 3°5 3°6 31,97" 
9,230 32 32 28,260 
8,210 28 28 25,077 
7;376 25 2°6 22,979 
6,393 21 2°3 20,025 

5742 19 2°0 

9 13 

rs 1°6 

<5 16 

x3 4 

1°41 rz 

Shara xix 

_o'9 iG.) 
64 59. 


Per Cent. 
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Deaths by Sex and Age, Population, Deaths, and Death Rate. 
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DEATHS BY SEX AND AGE, REGISTRATION AREA. | 
| 
q 
| Annual Avefages. | rgrz, xgz2, | 1913, 
{ 
; I90I-1905. | 1906-1910, Actual. Actual. { Actual 
Sex and Age. SE a eal Sao ve el “ae 
| unter! Ber | Number.) Por Number. 28° | number. Per | Number | ce 
et aka pees 2 i 
536°2 | 389,625 | 545°0 | 457,308 | 544°9 | 459,112 | 547°7 | 480,128 | 549°x 
= 463°8 | 325,307 | 455°0 | 383,976 | 455°x | 379,139 | 452°3 | 401,720 | qs0‘9 | 
189°3 | 139,015 | 194°4 | 149,322 | 177°9 | 147,455 | 475°9 | 159,435 | 179°0 
42°2 | 29,523| 41°3 | 31,362) 37°4 |} 20,713| 35°4| 33,917| 38:2 | 
38°9 | 12,802 | 17°9 | 13,580! x6°2 | 13,189| ‘x8°7 | 15,364 172 
12°0 7;897| xIr'o 8,928 | 10°6 8,240 9°8 |. 9,498| x10°7 
| 4737| 8°9| 5,657) 7°9| 6,200|/ 7°5 | 6,042| 72} 6,915} 7°8 
biaer 5 Years Peres 143,684 | 27x°3 | 194,897 | 272°6 | 200,432 | 249°6 204,639 | 244° | 225,129 | 252°7 
WONG) 5). se.cc- | 43,679! 25°8 | x6,x0z| 22°5 | x8,112| 21°6 17,274 | 20°6 | 20,214) 22°7 
MOUUO TA sh, jconoes 8,703 | 16°4 | 10,808) x5"x 12,337 | 1%4°7 | 11,436) 13°6| 12,823 14°4 
tox ,, “4 | 18,468 | 25°8 | 21,154 | 25°2 | 20,343| 24°3 | 23,742] 2474 — 
20t024 ,, 27,867 | 39°0 | 32,306] 38'5 | 30,997] 37°0| 32,711 | 36°7 
25 to 29 » 79,831 | 4%°7 | 34,249; 40°8 | 33,762| 40°3 | 35,492] 39°8 
go to3% 30,074 | 42°% | 34,410/ 4x0 | 33,743) 40°3] 35,387] 390°7 
4 35 t039 3, 32,690) 45°7 | 38,570] 46°o | 37,016| 45°2 | 39,7xx | 44°6 
qo tog, 31,708 | 44°4 | 37,522} 46°7 | 37,88 | 45:2! 40,139) 45°72 
q5t049 3, 33,626 | 47°0 | 39.457| 47°0 | 39,624] 47°3| 42,028] 47°2 
sotos4 5, 33,258 | 49°3 | 44,130| 52°6 | 45,496| 5473 | 47,804] 53°7 
55to59 4; 35:735| 50°O | 44,023] 52°5 | 45,732} 54°6 | 47,96) 53°8 
60 to 64 . 4, 40,064 | 56°9 | 49,651 | 59°2 | 51,097| 61°0 | 52,990| 59°5 
651069 4, 43:665 Ox'r | 54,306] 64°7 | 55,492| 66°2 | 57,473| 6474 
\\ | 70 to 74 4, 43,262 | 60°5 | sq, 65°4 | 55,650) 66°4 | 58,413| 65°6 
75 t079 5, 38,968} 54°5 | 49,019| 58°4 | 50,772] 60°6| 52.998} 58:4 
Bo to 84 - ,, 28,215 | 39°5 | 36,r08| 43°0 | 36,678| 43°8 | 38,011) 42°7 
8s to89 ,, 15354 | 2%°5 | 19,564} 23°3 | 19,559| 23°3 | 20,28x | 22°8 
g0t0o4 ,, 5,094} 72 | 6,76r| 8x | 7,082) 8:4} 7,096) 8'o 
95 to 99 0 ate aoe 1,518 8 1,493 18 1,568 rs 
zoo years and over... sis eas ue 405|  0°5 458) 0's q6z} O's 
Unknown ....... 1Bor! -3°4| 1,106/ 42°5 | 4,206) x5 | 3,123] 4°3] 1,475] 2°7 
Aggregate .........| 529,630 |x000°0 | 714,933 |1000'0 | 839,284 |x000°0 | 838,251 |1000'e | 890,848 Pete 
POPULATION, DEATHS, AND_DEATH RATE. 
We For Registration Area, and the Original Registration States. 
a } 
a 4 Registration Area, | Original Registration States. - | 
Year, en Deaths, Deaths. 
x Population. ~ Population, 
M Rate per ate 
Number. Deon: _. Number, Revere 
x900 30,765,618 539:939 17'°6 19,960,742 343,227 17°2 | 
$4 “190% 31,370,952 538,207 16°5 20,307,043 332,203 26°4 
_32,029,8r5 508,640 15'9 20,648,941 318,636 5°4 
32,702,083 524,415 16°0 20,990,84x 327,295 15°6 
33,345,163 ‘ 22,332,742 349,855 16°4 
34,052,207 21,699,043 345,863 15°9 
41,983,419 22,218,713 353,906 15'9 
43,016,990 22,700,521 306,658 1672. ° 
46,789,933 23,182,330 351,163 15°r 
» 50,870,518 23;064,144 - 353,570 14°9 
53;843,896 24,145,057 377,015 - 15'6 
59;275;977 24,627,76x 087 14°9 
60,427,133 24,959,068 3 


63,208,738 


25,372,723 
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Brave. 


Alabama (6).. 
Arizona (8) 
Arkansas (7} 
Californiats) 7 
€olorado (8). .. 
Connecticut (x) .. 
Delaware (s)....2 


Florida (5s) . 
Georgia (5) .- 
| Idaho (8) ..... 
Tilinois (3) ... 
Indiana (3) .. 
Towa (4).- 
Kansas,(4 
eae (6) 
Louisiana (7) 


Maseechusers (x). 
Michigan (3) 
Minnesota % 
Mississippi (6) 
Missouri (4) .......- 
Montana (8)..... 
Nebraska (4 
Nevada (8). 

New Hamps 

New Jersey (z) .. 
New Mexico (8) 
New York (2) ........ 
North Carolina (s).. 
North Dakota (4) .- 
Ohio (3) <--..00608. 
Oklahoma 9) .. 


South Dakota (AY ass 


Tennessee (6) .... 

} Texas (7). ccsseess 
Utah (8)... 

Vermonti)'.... 


| Middle Atlantic (2) . 
Bast North Central 


Dist. of Columbia (s) .; 


Divisions. 
New England (1) «..s.+..-- 


_ | West North Central 4) weacats 
| South Atlantic (5)... 
of East South Central (6). 
| West oN Central (7)... 


“Native and Foreign Born Population, 1900 and rgIo. 


NATIVE AND FOREIGN BORN POPULATION, 
1900 and I9IO. 


Native Bory. 


- 


Foreign Born, 


1900, 1910, 


| Number | cost. Number. ach Number, gant Number. Fie 


1900, 9X0. 


-| 2,814,205 | 99°2 | 2,118,807 | 99°2 14,592| o'8 19,286 | o*9 
: , 80°3 | 155,589 | 76°x 24,233 | 19°7 48,765 | 23°9 
-| 2,297,275 | 98°9 | 3,557,403 | 98°9 24,289 | xr 47,046 | xx 
so 2,427,823 | 75°3 | X,79%,117| 75°3 | 367,240) 24°7 | 586,432 | 24°7 
-| 448,545 | 83°x 69,437 | 83°8 91,155 | x6°9 | 29,587 | 16° 
670,210 | 73°8 785,182 | 7o"4 238,210 | 26°4 329,574 | 29°6 
170,925 | 92°5 | 184,830 | or'4 13,810} 7'5 17,492 | 8°6 
258,599 | 92°8 | 306,167 | 92°5 20,119 | 7°2 24,902 | 7°5 
+| 504,710 | 95°5 | 711,986 | 94°6 23,832] 475 40,633 | 5°4 
-| 2,203,928 | 99°4 | 2,593,644 | 99°4 12,403 | 0°6 15,477 | 0°6 
.| 437,168 | 84°8 283,016 | 86°9 24,604 | 15°2 42,5 13°t 
+-| 3,854,803 | 79°9 | 4,433,277] 78°6 | 966,747 | 20°x | 1,205,314 | 2r°4 
-| 2,374,34% | 94°4 | 2,541,213 | 94°x | 2142,12x| 5°6 | 159,063| 5°9 
1,925,933 | 86°3 | 1,951,006 | 87°7 | 305,920 | 13°7 | 273,765 | 12°3 
1,343,810 | or*4 | 1,555,499 | 92° | 126,685 | 8°6 | 135,450] 8:0 
2,096,925 | 97°7 | 2,249,743 | 98°2 50,249 | 2°3 40,162 | x°8 
1,328,724 | 96°2 | 1,603,622 | 96°8 52,903 |. 3°8 52,766 | 3°2 
6or,136 | 86°6 | 631,809 | B5"x 93,330 | 13°4| 110,562 | x4°9 
1,094,110 | 92*x | x,190,402 | 91°9 93:934| 7°9 | 104,944] 8x 
--| 1,959,024 | 69°8 | 2,307,17r | 68°5 | 846,324 | 30°2 | 1,050,445 | 31°5 
-.| 1,879,329 | 77°6 | 2,212,623 | 78°7 | 541,653] 22°4 | 597,550 | 22°3 
«| 1,246,076 | 7z°x | 1,532,423] 73°8 | 505,328 | 28°9 | 543,595 | 26°2 
1,543,289 | 99°5 | 1,787,344 | 99°5 7 o's 9:779 | o°5 
2,890, 93°° | 3,063,556 | 93°0 | 216,379) 7°9 | 229,779| 7°0 
176,262 | 72°4 281,340 | 74‘8 67,067 | 27°6 94,713 | 25°2 
888,953 | 83°4 | x,015,552 | 85°2 | 177,347) x6°6 | 176,662 | x4°8 
32,242 | 76°2 62,184 | 75°9 10,093 | 23°8 19,69 | 24°x 
323,481 | 78°6 | 333,905 | 77°5 88,107 | 2x°4 96,667 | 22°5 
1,451,785 | 77° | 1,876,379 | 74°0 | 431,884 | 22°9 | 660,788 | 26°0 
18x,685 | 93°0 | 304,155 | 92°9 13,625 | 7°0 23,148) 7°x 
5,368,469 | 73°9 | 6,365,603 | 69°8 | 1,900,425 | 26°x | 2,748,012 | 30°2 
1,889,318 | 99°8 | 2,200,195 | 99°7 4,492} o'2 6,092} 0°3 
206,055 | 64°6 | 420,402| 72'9 | 123,091 | 35°4 | 156,654 | a7°x 
3,698,8xx | 89°0 | 4,168,747 | 87°4 | 458,734 | rx°0 |, 598,374 | 12°6 
769,853 | 97°4 | 1,626,773 | 97°6 20, 2°6 40,442 | 2°4 
7 84°x | 559,629 | 83°2 65,748 | 15°9 | 143,236 | 16°8 
5:316,865 | 84°4 | 6,222,737 | 8x*2 | 985,250 | 15°6 | 1,442,374 | x8°8 ; 
294,037 | 68°6 | 363,469 | 67°0 | 134,519 | 31°4 | 179,141 | 33°0 
1,334,788 99°6 1,509,221 99°6 5,528 o°4 6,179 o*4 : 
313,062 | 780 483, 82°7 88,508 | 22‘o x00,790 | 17°3 ; 
2,002,870 | 99°x | 2,166,182 | 99°x 17,746 | o°9 18,607 | 0°9 j 
2,869,353 | 94° | 3,654,604 |°93°8 | 179,357; 5°9 | 241,938| 6'2 . 
222,972 | 80°6 | 307,529 | 82°4 53:777 | 19°4 65,822 | 176 ‘ 
87°0 | 306,035 | 86°0 44,747 | 13°0 49,92x | 14° I 
99°¢ 2,034,555 | 98°7 19,40x) Io 27,057 | 1°32 
78°5 | 885,749| 77°6 | 422,364] 21°5 | 256,241 | 2274 
97°7 | %5263,90x | 95°3 22,45x| 2°3 57,218 | 4°7 } 
75°X | 1,820,995 | 78'0 | 515,97x | 24°9 | 514,865 | 22°0 
81'2 116,945 | 8o'r 17,415 | 18°8 29,020 | 19°9 
4,727,573 | 72°% | 1,445,237 27°9 
24,464,729 | 74°9 | 3,317,559 25°% 
15,276,855 | 83°2 16°8 
%0,021,226 | 86°x 13°9 
11,894,901 | 97°5 2°5 
8,322,076 99°90 Hd 
32:8 


Density of Population, 1900 and r910. 


DENSITY OF POPULATION, 1900 AND I9I0. 


Per Square Persons to a, Persons to a 
Mile, Total Family, Total Dwelling. 


Families, _______| Dwellings, 


{Population, 
KO, 
1910, 


State, 


8 
“ 
to) 
= 
Ss 


19x09. xg00, | 19x09, 


Alabama (6) 
ae Ve a 
nsas 1,574,449 
California , cas 
Colorado @) te 799,024 
Connecticut (x) 1,414,756 | x 
Delaware (5) - ie 202,322 
District of Colt 331,069 |46. 
Florida (5) 752,619 
Georgia (5) .. ++ | 2,609,%2% 
Idaho nee tee oo 325,594 
is (3). s+ | 5,638,59x 
Indiana, (3) - s+ | 2,700,876 
I se | 2,224,772 
1,690,949 
+ | 2,289,905 
Louisiana v6 ve | 2,656,388 
Maine (r).... 742,37% 
Maryland (5) .........001 | 1,298,346 
Massachusetts (x)......... 3:300,416 
| Michigan (3) v» | 2,810,173 
| Minnesota (4)... s+ | 2,075,708 
Mississippi (6) se | X,797,134 
| Missouri (4)... teal 3,403,338 
“Montana (8) . 3 376,053 
| Nebraska (4) . v. | %)x92,214 
| Nevada (8). 8x,875 
“New Hampshi (x) 430,872 
| New Jersey (2) . | 25837,267 
| New Mexico (8) 327,30% 
New York (2) «........ 9,413,614 
5) 2,2065287 
oe Dakota (ay a 577,056 
oe | 4,767,121 
{ Slates (7): ve | 1,657,255 
, Oregon (9) . e 
Penney Vania () . 
ode Island (x) ... 


So Recping ayers 
) Sa oe 
us Q) « &. 


442,249 
45,386 
327,025 
513,48 
183,874 
181,911 
43,183 
58,513 
165,818 
530,632 
71,830 
1,006,848 
631,554 
498,943 
385,672 
469,669 
331,220 
159,437 
253,805 
511,926 
618,222 
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171,422 
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WHITE AND OTHER POPULATION OF THE 


White and Other Population. 


STATES. 
%, 
Other Population. 
White <i 
Population. Bpaite. 
Negro, Indian. Chinese. Japanese. | All Others, 
8,966,845 | New York (2) eeses+ 134,191 6,046 5,266 3,247 19 
7,467,713 | Pennsylvania (2) ’ 193,929 1,503 1,784 190 z 
5,526,962 | Illinois (3) 109,049 183 2,163 285 4 
4,654,897 | Ohio (3) 111,452 127 569 76 ase 
3,324,926 | Massachus 38,055 688 2,582 15x 14 
3,204,848 | Texas (7) 690,049 oz 595 340 8 
3,134,932 | Missouri (4) .. 157,452 3x3 535 99 4 
2,785,247 | Michigan (3) .. 17,115 7,519 24 49 2 
2,639,961 | Indiana (3)......----. 62,320 279 276 38 oa 
2,445,894 | New Jersey (2)..... 89,760 168 1,139 206 mee 
2,320,558 | Wisconsin (3)......-- 2,900 10,142 226 34 3 
2,259,672 | California (9)..... 2r,645 16,37% 36,248 41,356 2,257 
2,209,19x | LOWa (4) cevceseerse 14,973 471 97 . 3 
2,059,227 | Minnesota (q4) .. 7,084 9,053 275, 2 
2,027,951 | Kentucky (6)........ 261,656 234 52 12 ove 
1,731,432 | Tennessee (6)........ 473,088 216 43 8 
1,634,352 | Kansas (4) voxeresecars see 54,030 2,444 16 107 . 
1,156,817 | West. Virginia (s)......--. 64,173 36 go 3 ae 
x,500,5rx | North Carolina (5) ...... 697,843 7,851 80 2 oe 
3,444,531 | Oklahoma (7)........ ° 137,612 74,825, 139 48 Poe 
%,431,802 | Georgia (5)......-. 1,176,987 95 233 4 ef 
A 1,389, Virginia (5) ...-- 67x, 539 154 14 es 
1,228,832 | Alabama (6) ..... 908,282 909 62 4 4 
1,180,293 | Nebraska (4) ....- 7,689 3,502 112 590 28 
1,131,026 | Arkansas (7) .- 442,891 460 62 9 x 
1,109,1xx | Washington (9 6,058 10,997 2,709 12,929 186 
1,098, Connecticut (x 25,174 152 462 qX sed 
1,062,639 | Maryland (s).. 232,250 55 378 24 Pe 
941,086 | Louisiana (7).. 713,874 980 507 3r 110 
941,086 | Kentucky (6) 261,656 234 52 1z fe 
786,111 | Mississippi (6) 1,009,487 1,253 + 257 2 4 
783,415 | Colorado (8) ... 11,453 1,482 373 2,300 sci: 
739,995 | Maine (x) ..+., 1,363 Boz 108 3 ed 
679,16x | South Carolina (5) 835,843 33% 57 20 
655,000 | Oregon (9) ..-.-.-.sse00 Bice 1,492 5,000 7,363 3,418 312 
569,855 | North Dakota (4). 617 6,486 39 59 2p 
563,77x | South Dakota (4). 817 19,137 121 42 wae 
532,492 | Rhode Island (x). 9,529 284 272 33 as 
443,634 | Florida.(S) «-..----es---00++ 669 74 x91 50 x 
429,906 | New Hampshire (x)...... 564 34 67 I a 
366,583 | Utah (8) ........ oees Au seealn 1,144 3,123 37% 2,110 20 
360,580 | Montana (8) ....-.-0..00+ 1,834 10,745 1,285 1,585 24 
eace: Vermont (2) ....cceeseeeete 1,621 8 3 Fos 
319,22 | Idaho (8)...... Sabstcceneeete ° 65x 3,488 859 1,363 iz 
304,594 | New Mexico (8) .«........ [1,628 20,573 248 258 fis 
230,128 | District of Columbia (s) 94,446 369 47 1X 
y 471,468 | Arizona (8)....... a Ly 2,009 29,201 1,305 371 ote 
271,102 | Delaware (%) «.-. 31,18 5 30 4 
140,318 | Wyoming (8).... 2,325 1,486. 246 1,596 © 
74,276 | Nevada (8) mpece re 513 5,240 927 864 
| 81,731,957 | United States vs. 9,827,763 | 265,683 71,531 92,157 
_ 18,880,4s2'| Middle Atlantic (2)...... 417,870 7727 8,189 1,643 
17,927,622 | Hast North Central (3). 300,8: 18,255 3,415 "482 
14,351,621 | West North Central (4) 242, 41,406 1,195 x,000 
South Atlantic (5) «..... | 4,112,488 9,054 1,582 156 
West South Central (7) | ,984.426 76,767 ¥,303 428 
, New England (x) .......+ 3306 2,076 3,499 272° 
East South Central (6). | 2,652,513 | 2,6t2 414 _ 26 
PACIFIC (9) sercereaerreeerers | 29,195 2,458 6,320. 
21, - 


| Mountain (8) ....,-00--+--5 


5 


» 


“ 


= Conjugal Condition: of White Population, 1910. 
/CONJUGAL CONDITION OF WHITE POPULATION, 


req: 


SINGLE. MARRIED. WipoweEp. Divorcep, 
Srare, - es % = 
Male. Female, Male. Female, Male, Female, | Male. | Female. 


Arizona (8) . 


| Arkansas (ayn: 


California (9) 
Colorado (8) 

| Connecticut (x) . 
_| Delaware (s)... 


"| Dist. of Columbia (5).-- 


Florida (g)....... 
Georgia G) - Rake 
Idaho (8). St a 


| Louisiana (7) . 


| Maine (x) .... 


Maryland (5) 
Massachusetts (x) 
Michigan () 


~ | Minnesota (4) .. 


Mississippi 6). 


Nebraska (4) ». 

Nevada (8) . 
New Hampshire (1) ... 
New Jersey (2) ........- 


| New Mexico (8) 


few York (2) . 


Rhode Island (x) 


_ | South Carolina (5) 


‘West North Central 


Divisions :-— 
New England (7) Fe 


133,426 
25,548 
125,037 
434,949 
126, 
158,084 
23,484 
35,808 
55,696 
156,809 
57,850 
794;906 
323,806 
306,084 
221,472 
230,563 
118,150 
94,824 
140,684 
473,678 
369,243 
359;255 
89,107 
410,835 
88,745 
173,594 
20,979 
56,949 
333,526 


903,255 


| Middle Atlantic (2) .+.| 2,66x,14r 
North Cate 3)| 2,445,572 |x, 


h Atlantic (5)... 
uth Central 
outh Central (7 

n (8) 


4)| 3,644 


98,60 
10,440 
773353 
215,471 
64,911 
131,771 
17,43" 
33,019 
32,964 
121,747 
21,258 
568,29x 
236,862 
218,712 
£38,500 
176,725 
85,x11 
72,277 
125,349 
460,387 
253;999 
222,900 
64,646 
293,995 
25,250 
108,395 
4,279 
46,820 
269,095 
20,33. 


1,090,868 


140,114 
46,353 
471,167 
87,186 
54,732 
7775778 
1582 
62,609 
47,94 
146,301 
243,419 
29,9°7 
32,878 
138,286 
87,434 
95,259 
245,014 
8,024 


225,651 
34,745 
211,346 
464,246 
164,33} 
222,513 
35,821 
46,404 
86,319 
264,281 
64,482 
1,119,615 
572,915 
443,801 
337,408 
387,243 
163,046 
158,458 
205,034 
646,970 
596,927 
370,449 
141,712 
633,971 
70,839 
230,800 
16,246 
90,995 
505,011 
59,488 
1,810,525 
269,112 
100,745 
662 
284,942 
134,091 
1,520,318 


813,515 | 


225,688 


20,598 | 


210,593 
446,164 
157,693 
214,211 
33,335 
46,597 
84,780 
265,315 
57,907 


2,090,870 


564,274 
439,522 
332,347 
387,489 
162,421 
156,137 
205,217 
637,155 
582,287 
357,533 
141,500 
629,144 

61,430 
228,103 

12,747 

89,253 
487,679 

56,924 


1;763,724 


1,433,255 


1OX,051 
122,227 
101,691 


= 324,167 


591,444 
65,278 
753476 

254,055 

2X0,145 

214,385 

432,985 
23,565 


1,273,283 


14,353 

3:050 
18,230 
44,295 
13,079 
19,395 


36,432 


45525 | 


32,223 
93:39% 
24,877 
43,538 

6,547 
13,484 
13,669 
45)279 

5374 

184,158 
92,349 
66,733 
44,070 
63,400 
32,68x 


817 


10,036 | 11,822 


18,407 | 16,233 


—— 


128 Conjugal Condition of Colored Population, rgro. i: 


| 

= 

| CONJUGAL CONDITION OF COLORED | 
| 


POPULATION, I910. 


| z | SinoLE. MARRIED, : Winowen, | Divyorcep. 
| Srarz, |— 
Male. |" Female. Male. Female, Male. Female. Male, Female, 
| Alabama (6) --2.-rasenaseee | 88,699 | 70,528 | x160,764| 162,503] 17,120 | - 43,705 2,012 4,223 
Arizona (8) .. cAI 35558 1,595 6,563 6,003 673 ¥,143 116 210 
; Arkansas (7).. 45,672 | 30,778 81,369 | 82,007} 10,862 19,405 1,193 1,896 | 
California (9) 45,343 | 4,075 31,292 | 13,003 2,128 2,558 242 260 | 
Colorado (8) . a 3)732 1,020 3,46 2,853 378 875 104 1x3 | 
| Connecticut (x) eure 2,190 1,887 3,260 3,092 428 1,003 32 63 | 
| Delaware (5) esreeseyees 4,543 33145 5,630 5,580 791 1,423 34 38 | 
Dist. of Columbia (5)... 12,356] 13,455 18,028 | 19,091 1,890 7,668 124 284 ; 
| HIOTIGA (6)-5susewersaes «| 38,400 | 20,139 59,100] 59,327 6,559 11,627 953 1,192 
Georgia (5) .- «+; 109,596] 87,474 | 206,465 | 210,626) 20,030 | 53,232 1,282 2;726 
| Idaho (8)...... es 1,9Cx 217 1,56 997 124 225 45 28 
PUN NOIS| (3) ..shecasscasen aces 18,864 8,906 24,178 23,122 3,258 7,387 639 60x 
| Indiana (3) .. a 9,303 5,266 12,448 | 12,250 1,984 3,86 420 48x | 
| Lowa (4).....- 2,589 | 15133 3)33% 3,977 473 690 143 129 | 
| Kansas (4) ... 8,332) 4,852 | 13,507] 13,173] 1,625 2,951 325 295 
Kentucky (6) 35,301 | 24,864 | 48,592} 48,989] 7,023 | 15,248 2,05t 1,477 
Louisiana (7) 97191 | 57,708 | 128,75x | 128,115 | 12,776 | 34,120 970 2,069 
Maine (rz) ..... 437 266 483 398 80 I1r 12 14 
Maryland (5) .. 30,34% | 24,493 41,683 42,620 5,093 11,105 | 267 337. | 
Massachusetts G@) of 75370 4,853 8,770 7;376 707 2,494 | gr 105 | 
| Michigan (3)....... .| 3,836 2,053 5,175 4,966 749 1,288 | 146 134 
Minnesota (4)... oa 2,864 1,176 3,252 3,003 367 713 | 66 91 
Mississippi (6) :. | 95,879 | 72,076 | 179,207] 182,429 | 18,490-|43,366 2,322 3:934 
Missouri (4) ..... “| 245384! 24,279 | 31,967] 31,675] 4,83x | 10,574 744 }\ 926 
Montana (8) ..- “ 3,015 qr 35584 2,755 213 535 43 55 
Nebraska (4) ... a 2,48 883 2,473 2,338 314 544 60 60 
Nevada (8). 7.0.0.0... és. 1,529 332 1,914 1,362 209 335 16 27 
New Hampshire (2) .: 124 88 159 104 20 26 4 2 
New Jersey (2) ... 13,028 | 10,337 | 19,155 19,306 1,790 5,115 89 109 
New Mexico (8) 2,457 1,130 “4,160 4,124 527 878 65 I5r 
New York (2) . 25,861 | 18.803 30,435 29,834 2,806 0,465 185 gar} 
North Carolina (s vaseee| --90,27% | 67,563 | 213,476] 116,174 0,590 | 25,958 433 Bos | 
North Dakota ay acne 9x0 475 1,335 1,33 106 207 ro 7 
GIO (3) ceevncrahvncac ..| x8,1qx | 10,617 23,402| 22,672 3:176 6,143 558 564 
Oklahoma (7) . “| 23,199! 13,079 | 36,909] 37,634] 4,478 | 7,208 - 562 7%4 
Oregon (9) ........ $3 8,287 511 3,893 1,535 272 430 55 42 | 
Pennsylvania (2).......... 30,278) 22,616 40,079} 40,214 4,406 | 10,78 253 387. 
Rhode Island (x) ....... 1,575 1,148 2,044 1,887 221 695 = 33 54 
South Carolina (5)....;.| 75,526 | 68,x99 | 137,557}: 141,384 | 10,888 | 33,708 27x.| \ 660 
South Dakota (4) ......| 2,042 1,333 4,102 4,2! 352 795 67 69 
7 Tennessee (6) ..... --| 52,930) 40,472 | . 85,066 86,951 | 11,039 26,251 1,282 2,344 
Texas (7) ...... --| 73,766} 53,079 | 120,397] 122,125] 13,965 | 30,629 2,484 | 4,626 
Utah (8)..... 2,056 176 1,641 977 161 172 24 23 
Vermont (x) 774 85 256 205 28 ) 15 8 
Virginia (5) ..... «| 79,505} 66,946 | 109,864} 112,433] 12,796 | 30,223 683 1,125 
Washington (9) ......-+. 11,961 1,235 75316 4,508 453 867 98 n 
West Virginia (8) ...... 13,216 4,622 12,518 11,306 1,339 2,012 183 204 | 
Wisconsin (3) % 1,820") 1,025 2,368 2,351 335 506 73 qem 
Wyoming (8 2,513 201 1,073 634 153 21 Ls 
| 
Divisions :— | 
“- | New England (x) ...... 12,470| 8,327 | 14,972] 13,061) 1,574 | 4,359 187 246 | : 
Middle Atlantic (2) ...| 69,067 51,756 80,669} 89,354 9.002 | 25,36x 527 8x7, 
’ East North Central (3)}. 52,964) 27,877 67,628} 65,362 9,493 18,985 1,836 1,942 | 
West North Central(4)) 43,602] 24,131 57,967} 56,855 8,068 | 16,474 1,415 1,587 
South Atlantic (s)...... 433,754 | 356,036 | 704,021} 728,541 67,967 | 176,956 4,289 75308 ie 
Past South Koko (6)| 272,809 | 207,937 | 473,719] 480,872| 53,662 | 128,570 6,666 12,978 ie 
West South Central (7)} 219,828 | 154,644 | 364;426| 369,88 | 4z,c2zx |, 9x,362 5,209 95305 | 
_| Mountain ey: ipiieeeitg +-| 20,761 | | 5,382 22,987 | 19,705 | ; 2,362 4,316 43g | > 633 | 
ij eae Ks) ee Bieas@ j | 65:89% 5,82x | 42,303 | isa 2,853 | + 3,855 305 _ 384 1 
Sipe, ROLL seseagucvst vars Pret 2 1,189,846 841,911 |1,838,650 #838696 197,002 | 470,238 | 20,958 | 34,260 
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The Growth of American Cities. 
THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES. 


CITIES OF 25,000 AND OVER WITH RATE OF INCREASE, 


* Per cent. of io Per cent. of 
Population, i Increase. Sa Increase. 
Boo | x0 Crry, | 1890 | z9¢0 
1900, Tgrt0, to to 1900, gro. to 
1g00, gro. Too. | Igo. 


"| Akron, Ohio.......°| 42,728 | 69,067 | 54°8| 6x6 || East Orange, N.J.| ax,506| 34,371 | 6r°9, 59°8 


6 
| Albany, N.Y. 94,15% | 100,253] .-. | 675 || East St. Louis, Tll.| 29,655 | 58,847 | 95°5| 97°74 
"Allentown, LS ae 35,416 51,913 40°4) 46°6 Elgin, LURE ane 22,433 25,976 25°9| 15°8 
Altoona, Pa. .... 38,973 | 52,127 | 28-5/ 33°8|| Elizabeth, N.J. ...) 52,130] 73,409 | 38°0| 4o°8 , 


Amsterdam, NY 20,929-| 31,267] 20°7| 49°4 || Elmira, N.Y........J 35,672]  37,176| 15°5| 472 

Atlanta, Ga. .......) 89,872} 154,839 ---| 15,906] 30,279 | 53°9|146°9 

Atlantic City, N. 27,838 | 46,150 52,733 | 66,525 

} Auburn, N.Y. -| 30,345 34,668 59,007 69,647 

| Tees ne -| 39,441 grow? 284) ~4°x|| Everett, Mass. ..../ 24,336] 33,484 | 

; urora, Il}.. -| 24,147 29,807 | 22°6| 23°4) a 

SP Aihy esc] Nag | Space| gy) 5-3 EP Bes Mase] 04863) sung 

| BattleCreek, . Flint, Mich. ...... 13,103 38,580 

Mich.! 18,568} 25,267] 40°7 Fort Wayne, Ind.| 46.125 | 63,933 

Boe un | 508,957] 558,485 | 17°72 Fort Worth, Tex, 20,088, 73,372 
ay City, Mich. ..:} 27,628) 45,166) ... Galveston Dex 8 86 
Bayonne, N.J.......) 32,722 | 55,545 7x°9 GrandRn TR ete Eo ee Saltene 

j f pids,Mic.) 87,565 | x12,571 | 453] 28°6 

Berkeley, Cal. .,..:| 13,214} 40,434 |rg9°0| Green Bay, Wis...| 18,684 asin 106-a) 36° 


{ Binghampton, 
N.Y.| 39,647} 48,443 | 13°3| 22°2|/ Hamilton, Ohio...| 23,914] 38,279 | 36°3] 47°5 
38,415 | 132,685 | 46°7/245°4 || Harrisburg, Pa....| 50,167 64,186 | 27°4| 2779 
23,286) 25,768! x3°7) 10°7|| Hartford, Conn....| 79,850] 98,915 | 50°0| 23°9 
‘Boston, Mass. .....| 560,892 | 670,585 | 251) 19°6 || Haverhill, Mass...) 37,175| 44,115 | 35°6| 18°7 
Bridgeport, Conn.| 70,956 | xoz,054| 45°3| 43°7|| Hazelton, Pa. ....0} 14,230] 25,452 | x9°9| 78°90 
Brockton, Mass...) 40,063} 96,878 | 46°8| 4z°o|; Hoboken, N.J. ...! 59,364 | 70,324 | 36°0| x8-5 
Brookline, Mass. .|-" 19,935 | 27,792 | 64°7| 39°4|| Holyoke, Mass. ...) 45,7121 57,730 | 28°3| 26°3 
» | Buffalo, N.Y, -.....) 352,387] 423,715.| 37°8| zo°z|| Houston, Tex.- ...) 44,633 78,800 | 62°0| 76°6 
| Butte, Mont. >| 30,470 39,165 |184°2| 28°s || Huntington, W. 
| Cambridge, Mass..| 91,886 | 104,839 | 3x°2) 14° Willd kata ascseesy aesees} 14,923] 31,x6x | 18° 0) 16x74 


| Camden, N.J. -| 75;935| 94,538| 30°2| 24-5 || Indianapolis, Ind.| 169,164 | 233,650 | 60°4| 38-x 
Canton, Ohio.......! 30,667] — 50,217] 47°x| 63°7 


Lechter 


Nh HNwW Ho 
ow NUN HO OW ®' 
iS 
° 
° 


BP20% # 
OoNWUN H 


\ 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Bloomington, Ill.. 


| CedarRapids,fow:.| 25,656| 32,81 | g2°4 279 paper, eel a ar aee Pa oe 
| | Charleston, §.C....} 55,807 58,833] x6) 5% Wa EEO N Y. : pat 4 57,99 2 
| Charlotte, N.C. ...; 18,09 34,014 | 565] 88-0 ity NJ. , 335207)) 42 7 seen 
Chattanooga . Jersey City, N.J..| 206,433 | 267,779 | 26°6| 29°7 a 
ae tenn waisoa] 3:6] apg | yolmetowms Pa | asa} sea] 648 544 | 
ifs Chelsea, Mass. ..... 32,452 | 2a°x) +» |] Joplin, MO. wesc 26,023 | 32,073 |t6x°7| 23°2 
BS onicses, Hn Beebe | saat 2o¢ [Kal Mich 6:7] 62-6 
Cn All... 2,185,283 | 54°4! 28°7 alamazoo, Mich. 24,404 39,437 | 30°7| 6x” 
| Chi ‘ 19,167 | 28, 40% 36°4) 32°5 | Kansas City, Kans, 51,418 82.331 | 34°2| 6o°x Sh 
352,902 | 363,591] 9°8) x1'6|| Kansas City, Mo. | 163,752) 248,38 | 23°4) sr-7 |). 
381,768 | 560,663) 46°x| 46°9 |) Kingston, N.Y. ...j 24,535] 25,908] 15°4| 5°6 
22,698 | 25,577| 66°7| 12'7 || Knoxville, Tenn. .| 32,637 36,346 | 44°8) 1174 . 
i .,, || La Crosse, Wis.....! 28,895 | ~ 30,417] 15°2) 5°3 
21,085 | 29,078 | 89°3) 37°9|| Lancaster, Pa. ...| ‘4x.489| 47,227 | 29°s 13° 
425,560 | 18x,511r 6 ' : 9 
adie Bore | tz.4) 44:0|| Lansing, Mich. ...| 16,485 | 31,229 | 25°8) 89°4 
21,1 295309 | 37°5| 24°7 peel oD Meee 62,559 | 85,892 | 40°x| 37°3 
: .. || Lewiston, Me. * 23,70x | 26,247] 9°5| x0°5) 
tte Rasok wig sane Lexington, Ky. ...| 26,369 | 38,099 | 22°3/ 33°} 
u Lima. Oisaeten Peliet ics 30,508 | 35°9| 4o°4 
42,638 | 92,104 12°0|xx6"0 Lincoln, Neby sus. sours 43,973 eee ORS 
16,354| 27,871 | 42°3| 70°4|| Little Rock, Ark.| 38,307)  45,94x | 48°| x9°9 
°35,254| 43,028 | 3x°2) 22°1 || Lorain, Ohio ..... .|_ 16,028 | 28,833 |229°6| 80-2 Ss 
85,333 | 116,577.| 39°4| 36°6 || Los hesn Te Cal...) 102,479 | 319,198 |103° 4/arx°5 
«| 20,754 31,1. 23°2| 50°0 || Louisville, Ky, ...| 204,731 | -233,928 | 27°2| 9°4 
snver, Colo, ......) 133,859 Pie 25°4  59°4 || Lowell, Mass.......) 94,969 | -x06;294| 2a°2| xx°9 
Moines, Towa.| 62,139] 86,368) 24-0! 39°0 || Lynchburg, Va..,.| 18,98") 29,494] .» | 56°r| 
O . cee 465,766 38°8 eae Lynn, Mass.....:.,..| | 68,513 | 89,336 | 22°9| 30°4 
1297 | 38494) 1957) S'X || Macon, Ga. v..e1| 23,272. 40,668! 2°3/ 74°7 | 
52,969), 78,466 | 60-0 a8 «|| Madison, Wis. ..| . 19,264! 25,532 | ga°y| 3372 | 
74°3, 13°0 9} 


25,838 | 28,523 | Malden, Mass. ..:| 33,664 


© 44,494 | 46°2| 3x° 


\Per cent. of 


s : A S r cent. of 
Population. Increase, Population: : hes 20 
Crvy. foo fx City 3850 
a 1900. 1970, to fo to | 2900, IQrO. to oO 
1990. | 1910. i QO: | KOLO. 
aie, | 
Manchester, N.H.| 6,987 |- 70,063 | 29°1| 22°9|| Rochester, NY....| 162,608 | 218,x49 | 2x°4) 34°2 | —_ 
Pepa ae | Pa. .| 34,227 42,694 ee a4 Rockford, IH, ...... 31,051 45,40X | 32°97} 46°2 
emphis, Tenn...) 102,320 | 13x,105 | 58°6) 28-1 ' ; 
akosen Osun. oe A; ape re ae overs © — 29,282 | 44,696 | 11°o| 52'6 
7 «el azo] S28 » Mich. -..|. 42,345]. 50;5r0} «. | 19°3 
Milwaukee, Wis. .) 285,315 | 373,857 | 39°5| 3 St. Joseph, Mo. 1o0z 03 | 96°8 
Minneapolis, Min.| 202,718 | 3ox,408 | 23°2| 48°7|/ S)" pOrR aro toe rena te ae 
Mobile, Ala. ...... 38,469 51,s2r | 23°8) 33°9| St. Paul. NVA oe peal: 
Montgomery, Ala.| 30,346.) 38,136 | 38°7) 25°7 | code “Brace | et oee| ae eee 
eee, PSR, e-n|{ Salt Lake City, sig eas 
TA ey a a 21,228| 30,919 | 96°90) 45°7 ||" tah asst 
Muskogee, Okia. . 4:254| 25,278.) «+ |494°?)/ con Antonio, Tex.| =3.3ar 9 ie 
Nashua, N.H.......| 23,898] 26,00 | 23°8) 8°8|| San Diego, Cal. . 57;700| 39,578 f 
Nashville, Tenn. .| 80,865 | x10,364 |  6°2) 3675 San Francisco, Cal. 342,782 | 426,912 i 
Newark, N.J. ......| 182,830 | 246,070 | 35°3| 4%°2 || San José, Cal. .....| 21,500] 28,046} 
Newark, Ohio ...... 18,157 | 25,404 | 27°2| 39°9|| Savannah, Ga.......| 54,244 | 65,064 
New Bedford, Schenectady, N.¥.| 32,682] 72,826 
Mass.) 40,733| 62,442 | 53°3) 54°8|| Scranton, Pa. ......| 02,026 | 229,867 | 5 
New Britain,Conn.) 25,998 | 43,916 | 57°4) 68°9|| Seattle, Wash. ...! 80,675 | 237,104 
Newburgh, N.Y... 24,943 | 27,805 | 8°° rz°5|| Sheboygan, Wis....| 22.962 | 26, 
Newcastle, Pai. 28,339 | 36,280 |144°3| 28°0 Shenandoah, Pa... 20,32} 25,774 g 
New Haven, Conn, _ 82,298 |. 108,027 | 32°9| 23°7/|| Shreveport, Ts 16,013} 28,015 
New Orleans, La...! 287,204] 339,075 | 18°6| 18°1 || Sioux City, Iowa, 33.11% | 47,828 
Newport, Ky....... 28,308 |. 30,30r | 13°6| 7x || Somerville, Mass.| 61,643] 77,236 | 
Newport, Rt. .....] 22,44] 27,149 | 25°73) 2t°o || South Bend, Ill... 35,099) 53,684 
: New Rochelle, . South Omaha, 
| N.Y.) 14,722| 28,867 | 6275) 96 Neb.| 26,00 | 26 
Newton, Mass......) 33,587] 39,806} 37°8) 18°5 || Spokane, Wash....| ° 36,848| 104,402} 
New York, N.Y..../3,437,202 |4,766,883 | 37°2| 38°7 || Springfield, II. 34-159] 51,678 
Bronx .. ++:| 200,507 | 430,980 |125°5\14"9 || Springfield, Mass, 62,059 926 | 
Brooklyn |X, 166,582 |r,634,35-| 39°!) 40° |) Springfield, Mo....| 23,267 | 35,20r 
Manhatta: 1,850,093 |2,331,542 | 28°4) 26*0 || Springfield, Ohio..} 38,253} 46,922 
Queens... ... 352,999 | 284,04 | 75°8} 85°6 || Stamford, Conn....| 15.997} 25,138 |. 
Richmond.........| 67,02 | 85,909 | 29°7) 28°3|| Superior, Wis. ...) 32,09 
| Niagara eee “6 Syracuse, N.Y. ...| 108,37¢| 13137,249 
i eke x on vs od 
Norfolk, Va... s+ soa ape 3377} 4477 |; 2acoma, Wash. ...| 37,74| 83,743 
ania omanrae 0 -2|| Lampa, Fla. ......| 5,839 | 37,782 |x 
: 22;205| 27,875 5} 28°2|| Paunton, Mass....| 314036! 34.259 
Oakland, Cal, .....| 66,960] 150,174 | 37°5|224°3 || Terre Haute, Ind.| 36,673) 58,187 
‘| Ogden, Utah .......| 16,33 | 25,850 | 9°6) 56°8 |i Toledo, Ohio ...... 131,822 | 168,497 
Oklahoma, Okla...| 10,037 | 64,205 |43°8'530°7 Topeka, Kans. 33,608 43, j 
Omaha, Nebr. .,...| 102,555 | 124,096.| + | 2r°0'|) Trenton, N.Y.......| 73,307 | -96,815 
aS Orange, N.J. .......| 2q,xax.| — 29,630 | 28°2) 22°77 Troy, N.Y sec 65x 76,813 3 
Oshkosh, Wis....... 28,284 | 33,062 | 23°9! 16°9 nelly ; z 4 
Pasadena, Cal. . 9,117 30,291 86°7 232°2 Utica, DRM ies ane 56,383 
Bi Passaic, N.J.. 29;777 | 543773 |f13'2| 97°2 || Waco, Tex. ......... 2 
Paterson, N.J, ....| 105,171 | 125,600 34° *4|| Waltham, Mass... 2 
= eaten ae R.I. ..| 39,231 | ~ 6x,622 | 4z*o| 3x°6 || Warwick, RL... 3 
Peoria, Ill. 56,x00} 66,950 | 36°7] 10°3 Washington, D.C. 3 
Perth Amboy, N.J. 17,699 | 32,r2x | 86x} 8x°5 || Waterbury, Conn. % 
Philadelphia, Pa. .|1,293,697 [1,549,008 | 23 -7 || Waterloo, Iowa... i 
me Pittsburgh, Pa.....! 451,512 | 533,905 | 3 Watertown, N.Y. “i 
e Pittsfield, Mass,...! 21,766-| 32,rar | 26 West. Hoboken, ; 
Portland, Me. .....) 50,145] 58,571 | 37 IN Nisesestousterencass 
Portland, Oreg. ...! 90,426} 207,214 | 94° | Wheeling, W. Va. 
Portsmouth, Va...| 17,427 |  33;190 | 3r°3 Wichita, Kans. ... 
Poughkeepsie, t || Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
ab. fe 24,029 8 Williamsport, Pa. 


27,936 
224,326 


Providence, B. 
Pueblo, Col. 


} Quincy, HL. ......... 
cy, Mass. 
Racine, Wis. , 
Reading, Pa. ....... 


sa econ, © By onee| » 


HO ONG PSea: pecgeaoass 
, Youngstown, 0 hio. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Wilmington, N.C. 


| Woonsocket, R.T. 


Worcester; Mass, 
Yonkers, iS eee 


Male, 


1,074,209 
118,574 


810,026 
1,322,978 
430,697 
“ye 563,642 
seeaes - 103,435 
tree 158,050 
- Blorida ort Pats stave vv cusies yavedeach 304,166 
Georgia (5)... +» | ¥,305,0%9 
| Idaho (8). tee 185,546 
. Illinois ++ | 2,9x1,674 
‘ s+ | 2,383,295 
1,148,171 
4 885,912 
rf 1,161,709 
‘ zee Sat 835,275 
Maine (x) . ohare 377505 
_ Maryland (s). See 644,225 
_ Massachusetts (x) ... + | 1,655,248 
- Michigan (3) . w» | 3,454,534 
Minnesota (4) ¥,108, 511 
_ Mississippi (6) 905,760 
| Missouri (4) . 1,687,823 
Montana (8) 226,872 
Nebraska (4) . ms 627,782 
pornde (8)... or 52,551 
_ New Hampshire (x) Rage ce 216,290 
| New Jersey (2)......+... a» | 1,286,463 
ew Mexico (8) 175,245 
New York (2) te ws | 4,584,597 
North Carolina 8) « 1,098,476 
‘North Dakota CA) 317,554 
OHIO! (Bye .p.50308- Bihecvbes 2,434,758 
| Oklahoma (7) e000 881,578 
Oregon (g) ...+...+ , 384,265, 
Pennsylvania a) i asses - | 3;942,206 
Rhode Island (x) .. ‘ 270,314 
South Carolina () « Fa a 75,842 
f South Dakota (4) ..csscseseee 317,112 
renee’ (6)... z | 1,103,49% 
vont g re . | 2,027,626 
es 196,863 
182,568 
Virginia ( 1,038,348 
658,663 
644,044 

1,208,578 | 
91,670 
3,265,214 
53,200 
eueee 9,392,839 
est- North Central %) 6,092,855 
Atlantic (5) ........ 6,134,605 

jt South Central (6) .. 45245,169 

South Central Cp yscrisions pene ; 

1,478,016 - 

2,365,906 


sesseesessasereveenee | 47)3321277 


Sex, x9x0. 


Female, 


1,063,884 
85,780 
764,423 
1,054,571 
368,327 
555,114 
887 
173,019 
358,453 
1,304,102 
140,048 
2,726,917 
1,317,583 
1,076,600 
805,037 
1,128,196 
82x,113 
365,319 
651,125 
1,711,168 
2,355,639 
967,197 
891,354 
1,605 522 
149,x8x 
564,432 
29,324 
214,282 
1,250,704 
152,056 
4,529,0%7 
1,107,811 
259,502 
2,332,363 
775:577 
288,500 
3;722,905 
272,296 
763,558 
266,776 
1,081,298 
1,878,916 


176,488 | 


173,388 
1,026,264 
483,327 
577,975 
1,125,282 
54,295 


— 


44,639,989 tae dem UAE MethSe 


Urban, 1910, 


379,432 
63,260 
202,681 
1,469,739 
494,840 
999,839 
97,085 
331,069 
219,080 
538,650 
69,898 
3,479,929 
1,143,835 
680,054 
493,799 
5553442 
496,516 
381,443 
658,192 
3,125,367 
¥, 327,044 
850,294 
207,311 
1,398,817 
133,420 
310,852 
13,367 
255,099 
1,907,210 
46.57% 


5,455,345 
13,723,373 
9,627,271 
3,873,736 
3,092,153 
1,574,229 
1,957,456 
947,51 
2,382,329 


Rural, 1910. 


1,767,662 
141,004 
1,372,768 
907,810 
394,184 
114,917 
105,237 


533,539 
2,070,471 
255,606 
2,161,662 
1,557;04% 
1,544,737 
1,197,159 
157341463 
1,159,872 
360,928 
637,154 
241,049 
45483,129 
1,225,414 
1,589,803 
x 804518 
242, 633 
881, 
68,508 
175,473 
629,957 
280,730 
1,928,120 
1,887,813 
513,820 
2,101,978 
%, 337,000 
365,705 
3,034,442 
17,956 
%,290,568 
507,215 
45743744 
2,958,438 
200,417 
187,013 


1,585, 083> 


536,460 
992,877 
%,329,540 
102,744 


Per cent., Urban. 


1900, 


jaee's 


(Seu seeuus 
CWNPWN OW 


|e 


T3I 


* 


> 
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Religious Statistics, 1906—Seating Capacity of Churches 
RELIGIOUS STATISTICS, 1906. 


ae 


I—PROTESTANT STATES, II,—_ROMAN CATHOLIC STATES. ~ 
| Roman j 
Protestant} R ic | Protestant 
State eggant | Raman, State eae | sine 


ce a et 


777;228 | 42,285 | Arizona (8) 29,810 9,052 


Alabama (6) y ( 
Arkansas (7)... 392,571 32,397 | California (9) ee 354,408 236,007 
Delaware (sg) .......-<...s0 46,779 24,228 | Colorado (8) aes 99,820; 98, 
District of Columbia (5) 91,474 43,778 | Connecticut (x > 299,513; 196,248 | — 
Florida (5) ......-...-- 199,858 x7,507 | Louisiana (7) ae 477,774 | 208.946 ; 
Georgia (5) ... 1,007,205 | 49,273 | Maine (x) ... 2 113,429 134i k 
Idaho (8) ...-.. 22,796 | 18,057. | Massachuset + | 1,080,706 | 449,358 | = 
Tilinois (3)...... 1,809,764 | 932,084 | Michigan (3) ... ao 492,735 481,996 | _ 
Indiana (3) ... 757,843 | 174,849 | Montana(8) . | 72,389 24,156 = b= 
Towa (4) z+... 569,734 | 207,607 | Nevada(8) ... st 9,970 3,t99: | 
Kansas (4)......-.s.c0+ ee 360,476 93,195 | New Hampshir ie 110,863 64,264 | 
Kentucky (6) ...... GE Se 689,326 | 165,908 | New Jersey (2) Ba 441,432 / 407,430 + 
Maryland (5) ...<.--.-cceceees> 302,303 | 166,94: | New Mexico (8) . aK 121,558 14,593 | 
Minnesota (4) ......20... a 450.434 | 378,288 {| New York (2) a+ | 2,285,768} 2,237,992 : 
Mississippi (6)....... Spacotie tee 626,845 28,576 | Rhode Island (x) . aS 195,951 64,142 j 
WESSOUFE-(4) .50c,.eceanas agrees 802,1x6 | 382,642 | Utah* (8) ane 8,356 8,193 j 
Nebraska (4) ©....--.scssecereee 240,516 | 100,763 | Vermont (2). i 82.272! 63,895 
North Carolina (5) -......- 819,069 3,98: | Wisconsin (3) . z 505,204 | 490,87: 
y Mo Gg eee (a) Eccenage len 97,365 61,261 Fyoming (8) 10,264 7,502 
Gd ©) eee re ene ree | 

Oklahoma (7) ... 
Pete sis (a) ses ; B55 5 IIl.—GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, 
pone ee; ci Feb ans $53,843 20,387 epee - 

outh Dakota (4) ...... bene 100,625, X04 | _ ae oman ~~ 
Tennessee (6) « serene aanetouse 677,947 ¥7,252 Divisions. gh en ss = 
EDGEAS (7) gecasvecscdnastercenecre 913,97 356 archi: 
SWAP INIA (Bye weds socans seer acre 761,996 28,700 = 
Washington (9) .....-.+e-.0+ 114,070 74,98 | New England (z) .... 
West Virgitia (5). .......... | 259,804 40,11r | Middle Aflantic (2) .... 


East North Central (3) 
West North Central (4) ... 
South Atlantic (5)............ 
East South Central (6)...... 
West South Central (7) ... 
Mountain (8). .....e.......s000- 
SEIELCL ERG Cop coc pecs cea ances te stan 


United States v.-.cc.cces.. 20,287,742 )%2,079,142. 


SEATING CAPACITY OF CHURCHES. 


THE total seating capacity of church edifices 
reported in 1906, according to the Census Bulletin 


of 20 August, r909, Was 58,536,830, an increase 
Over 2890 of 14,976,767, OF 34°4 cent. The 
seating capacity reported for the Protestant 
bodies was 53,282,445; for the Roman Catholic 
Church, 4494377 § and for the remaining bodies, 

,008. The rate of increase was practically the 
same for both the Protestants and the Roman 
Catholics, being 33°6 per cent. for the former, 
and 33°3 per cent. for the latter. The increase 


The above table is extracted from the Report | 
of the Bureau of the Census, and enumerates 
the number of communicants or members by 
Denominational bodies. The heading Pra- | 
testant Bodies” includes the following ei, 


Methodists......cccsccsecciseeeee §y749/838 


in the seating capacity of churches has kept ee 
pace with the increase in population, the seating lees: “<5 
capacity being an per cent. of the ree, si By TISAOR So 
in 1890, compared with 69°5 per cent. in 1906. + ~ 2,830,555, 


The average seating capa ss E)E42,3590 
for the Protestant bodies vroeeee — BB6,942 — 


_ THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Communicants, 19x4...23,764,637- 


: eptlie Delegate, Most. Rev. Archbishop 
, ohn Bonzano, D.D., Washington, D.C. 


Cardinals (3). 


By t ape sme Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
-D., b. 1834. 
ee Wiltiam H. O'Connell, Archbishop: of 
Boston, Mass., b. 1859. 
torx—John M. Farley, 
i York, N.Y., b. 2842, 
Chicag 


Archbishops (x2), 
0, Til., E 


| Cineinnati, Ohio, Henry Moeller. a: 
ee , Lowe, James J. Keane (Archbishop 
{of Siana) 


_ Manila, P.I., Jeremiah J, Harty. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Sebastian G. Messmer, ~ 
New Orleans, La,, James H. Blenk. 
Oregon City, Ore., Alexander Christie. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Edmond ¥F. Prendergast. 
| St. Louis, Mo., John J oseph Glennon. 
St. Paul, Minn., John Treland. 
- San Francisco, Cal., Edward J. Hanna, 
_ Santa Fé, N.M,, John Baptist Pitaval. 


age ae Bishops (x06). 
| Alabam 
Mobile, Edward P. Allen. 
Pucson, Henry Granjon. 
te Rock, Johu B. Morris. 
a— 
fs Be Siice Angeles, 
» Sacr to, Thomas Grace. 
: nm SCO, (Bp. Ausx.). 
Cotorado— # = 
_ Denwer, Nicholas Chrysostom Matz 
Connecticut— ; 
Hartford, John Joseph Nilan. 
Dedaware— 
amaington, John J. Monaghan 
Augustine, M, J. Curley. 


: nah, Benjamin J. Keily, 


Archbishop of New 


Ithoff, 
ick (Bp. Auz.y, 
Peoria, Hamund Michael Dunne, P. J. O'Reilly 
dl 7 Peter James Muldoon, 
ayne, Herman J, Alerding, — 
apolis, Francis’ 8. Chatard,, Joseph 
d, Coadjutor. i 


oe 
win; = 
, Philip Joseph Garkigiea 
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om the Annual Report of Dr. H. K. 
rehes of Christ in America, : 
Kentucky— 
Covington, 
Louisville, Denis O’Donaghue. 
Louisiana— 
Alexandria, Cornelius Van de Ven. 
New Orleans, J. M. Laval (Bp. Aux.) 
Maine— 
Portland, Louis 8. Walsh. 
Maryland— 
Baltimore, Owen B. 
Massachusetts— 
Boston, Joseph G, Anderson (Bp, A Us.). 
Fall. River, Daniel F, Feehan. 
Springfield, Thomas D. Beaven, ; 
Michigan— . 
Pi paete John S, Foley, Edward D, Kelly (Rp, |. 
Ut.) 
Grand Rapids, Henry J. Richter, 
Marquette, Frederick His. 
Minnesota— 
Crookston, Timothy Corbett. 
Duluth, James McGolrick. 
St. Cloud, Joseph F. Busch. 
Winona, Patrick R.« Heftron, 
Mississippi— 
Natchez, John BE. Gunn, 
Missouri— 
Kansas City, Thomas F. Lillis, 
St. Joseph, Maurice F, Burke. 
Montana— 
Great Falls, Mathias C. Lenihan. - 
Helena, John P, Carroll. 
Nebraska— 
Kearney, James Albert Duffy. ~™ 
Lincoln, John Henry Tihen. 
Omaha, Richard Scannell. 
New Hampshire— 
Manchester, George Albert Guertin. 
New Jersey— 
Newark, John J. O'Connor. 
Trenton, James A, McFaul, 
New York— . 
Albany, Thomas F. Cusack. 
Brooklyn, Charles E, McDonnell, G. W. Mun- 
delein (Bp. Auz.). 
Buffalo, 
New York, Patrick J, Hayes (Bp. Auz.), 
Ogdensburg, 
(Bg. Aun). a 
‘ochester, Thomas F. Hickey, 
Syracuse, Fohn Grimes, 
North Dakota— : & 
Bismarck, Vincent Wehrle. 
é ache James O'Reilly. 


10O— 

Cleveland, John P. Farrelly, - 
Columbus, James J, Hartley. 
pons, Joseph Schrembs. 


Corrigan (Bp, Avz.). 


‘Pittsburgh, J. ¥F. BR 
Soranton, dtichael 


ego? 7 eee 
| Ca 


Henry Gabriels, J. 4. Conroy} : 


Guiginie Depa of the U.S. 


New York, N.Y., Luther B. Wilso: : 
5, _Joseph C, Hartzell (afiss.).] 

Oklahoma City, Okla., 

Omaha, Neb., Frank M. Bristol. 

Pekin (China), James W. Bashford. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Joseph F. Berry. - < 


Jaro, Dennis J. Dougherty. 

Lipa, Joseph-Petrelli. 

Nueva Caceres, J. B. MacGinley. 
Nueva Segovia, Peter : oseph Hurth. 
Tuguegarao, M. P. Foley. 
Zamboanga, M. J. O Doherty. 


Porto Rico— Portland, Ore., Richard J. Cooke. 
San Juan, W. A. Jones. St. Louis, No., 
| Rhode Island— St. Paul, Minn., William A. Quayle. 


Providence, Matthew Harkins. 
South Carolina— 
Charleston, Henry P, Northrop. 


San Francisco, Cal., Edwin H. Hughes. . 
Seoul (Korea), Merriman C. Harris. 
Washington, D.C., Earl Cranston. 


ie ohtieal Zurich (Switzerland), John L. Nuelson. 
ead, We 
| Sioux Falls, Thomas O'Gorman. METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOUTH; 
| Tennessee— Bishops (x4). 
Nashville, Thomas Sebastian Byrne. | Atlanta, Ga., Warren A. Candler. 
A s., Baltimore, Md., Alpheus W. Wilson. 
us Christi, P. I. Nussbaum. Birmingham, Ala., J, H. McCoy. 
las, Joseph Patrick Lynch. Dallas, Tex., T. D. Mouwzon. 
an Paso, John J. Brown. Durham, N. C, John C. Kilgo. 
Galveston, Nicholas A. Gallagher. Kansas City, Mo., Eugene R. Hendrix, 
San Antonio, John William Shaw. Leesburg, Fla., Henry C. Morrison. 
Utah— Los Angeles, Cal., R. G. Waterhouse. 
Salt Lake City, Memphis, Tenn., ’W. B. Murrah. 
Vermont— Nashville, Tenn., ee Embree Hoss. 
Burlington, Foseph J. Rice, VW. R. Lambuth. 
| Virginia— Richmond, Va., Collins Denny. 
Richmond, Denis Joseph O'Connell. Sherman, Tex. 7 oseph 8. Key. 
) Washington— Waynesville, N.C., James Atkins, 
| Seattle, Edward John O'Dea. BAPTISTS, 
Spokane, Augustin F. Schinner. C pan 
| West Virginia— ae ee S, 19T4. ioe 
Wheeling, Patrick James Donahue. Regular (North) ........ ++ 1,239,323 
Wisconsin-— Regular (South) ak + 2,592,2% 
Green Bay, Paul P. Rhode. Regular (Colored) 
La Crosse, James Schwebach. Pre beaitanvcncs 2geSsnete-Au>eeerece 
Superior, Joseph M. Koudelka, Free... 1, 
| Wyoming— Freewi ea 
Cheyenne, Patrick A. McGovern. ue. e Colorec 
RUTHENIAN GREEK, MDEDOR icccveusiSeerces 
| Bishop for U.S.—S. 8. Ortynsky. een 
METHODISTS Total .....cc0se. 6,279,622 
F Sars NoRTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION.—President, 
Communicants, 9x4. Edward §. Clinch, N.Y. City ; Corresponding 
Methodist Episcopal ............:.000 Roaadsn ve 3,603,265 Secretary, Rey. Wm. ©. Bitting, 5:09 Water- 
Methodist Episcopal South ...... ++ 2,005,707 man Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


| African Methodist Episcopal ......... 


... 620,000 | SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. — President, 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion... 


+» §68,608} Rev. Lansing Burrows, Americus, Ga. ; Secre- 


Colored Methodist Episcopal ......... +++ 240,798} taries, Rev. O. F. Gregory, Baltimore, Mad., ; 
Methodist Protestant.............+. +. 180,382 and Rev. Hight C. Moore, Raleigh, N.C. 

PRILIGY BOGIES oycc.cccsededevestescanevcovs ccheee += I10,069 DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. : 

Total Methodists ............7,328,829 cir ae Nie 1914. ex - 

isciples Of Christ .......s..eseseseevere evaee 1,363, : 

ee ene eee SAE Disciples of Christ (Conservative) ...... 156,658 ; 

Bishops (29). SS A 

Atlanta, Ga., Frederick D. Leete, Total... 1,519,825 P 

‘Bombay Undia), a E. Robinson (Miss.). LUTHERAN DENOMINATION, ; 


John W, Robinson (Miss.). 
i Boston, Mass., John W. Hamilton, . 2 
| Buffalo, N.Y., William Burt. General Synod %..-......1.-.s.seeseeeaeees econo ee 
| Buenos Aires (Argentina), Homer CO. Stuntz. United Synod eae os 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Theodore $. Henderson, General Council ..... 
Chicago, Til., William F, McDowell. Z Se vaee ye ; Eset 
Cincinnati, Ohio, William F. Anderson, teeta res renee 168,363} 

| Denver, Col, Francis J. McConnell, os a 
Foochow (China), William §. Lewis. : 2 

Helena, Me aphtali Luccock, Total. 5 

Kansas city, peteearae| William 0. Shepard. GENERAL COUNCIL. — encase ps yc Is =, y 

Lucknow tee Frank W. Warne (iliss.). Golan D.D., Lebanon, Pa. ; Secretary, Rev. | — 

tad iam P. Eveland (Miss.). K. Frick, D.D.,'2305 Cedar Stree 
Isaiah B. Scott (iis). ME es Wis. ; Aaah Cag A. & An 
/ilbur P. Thirkield. Roc Th. 


Communicants, r9%4. 


GENERAL SYNoD.—President, Rev, J. A. Sing- 
Master, D.D,, Gettysburg, Pa. ; Secretary, 
Rey. F. P. Manhart, D.D., Selinsgrove, Pa. ; 
Treasurer, C. H. Knollenberg, Richmond, Ind. 

SYNODICAL CONFERENCE,—President, Rey.. C. 
Gausewitz; Secretary, Prof. J. Meyer, New 
Ulm, Minn.; Treasurer, H. A. Christiansen, 
Detroit, Mich. 

GERMAN EVANGHLICAL. LUTHERAN SYNOD OF 
“MISSOURI, OHIO and OTHER STATES.—Presi- 
dent, Rey. F. Piotenhauer, D.D.,£415 W. 62nd 
Street, Chicago, Ill, ; Secretary, Rev. R. D, 
Biedermann, A.M., 717 8. New Jersey Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. ;Z'reasurer, B. Seuel, 3558:5., 
Jefferson Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

AUGUSTANA SYNOD.—President, Rev. L. A. John- 
ston, D,D., 540 Olive Street, St.Paul, Minn. ; 
Secretary, Rey. Joseph A. Anderson, A.M., 
Boxholm, Boone County, lowa;. Treasurer, K. 
T. Anderson, State Bank, Rock Island, Til. 

UNITED NORWEGIAN LUTHERAN CHURCH. — 
President, Rev. T. H. Dahl, D.D., 31x7 Park 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn, ; Secretary,FRev. 

Ay ie G. Roseland, 5x5 Holly Avenue,Crookston, 

nn 


NORWEGIAN SYNOD. — President, Rev. H. G. 
Stub, D.D., 806 Sheldon Avenue, St. Paul, 
Minn, + Secretary, Rev. D. C. Jordahl, Ridge- 
way, lowa; Treasurer, Rev. H, B. Hustvedt, 
Decorah, Iowa. 

HAUGE’S SYNOD.—President, 

; ; Secretary, Rev. M. 
J. Loehre, M.A., Grand Forks, N.D.; Treasurer, 
0. A, Ulvin, Red Wing, Minn. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 

‘ Communicents, 1914 ...+. 750,000. 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION, — 
President, Arthur 8. Johnson, Boston, Mass. ; 
Seeretary, Rev. Thomas Todd, jr., Concord, 
Mass.: Treasurer, A. 8, Lovett, Brookline, 
Mass; Headquarters; Congregational House, 
Boston, Mass. 

NATIONAL TRIPNNIAL Counom, — Moderator, 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., Yale University, 
New Haven, Ct. ; Secretary, Rev. Hubert ¢, 
Herring, New York City. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MIssions.—President, ae 


quarters, x4, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN SYSTEM, 
Commuunicants, 1934. 
Presbyterian Church, North...........0-+0.+ 
Presbyterian Church, South .... re 
United Presbyterian Church ..., 
Reformed Presbyterian Church (General 


14,374 


Cumaberland ..........wecssaosaerars 
Cumberland (Colored) 
Other Bodies -....-sercee-s 


Rev. W. H. Roberts, D.D., LL.D, 1329 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Sie 

TAN CHURCH SoUTH:—Stated’ Clerk, 
Rey. T. H. Law, D.D., Spartanburg, 8.0. 
| UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—Stated Clerk, 
- Rev. D. F. McGill, D.D:, 224 Ridge Avenue, 
Ben Avon, Pa, ; 


Ratisiniks Organizations’ of tha 1.8. 


; Treasurer, Frank H. Wiggin; Head- | 


DObAL -s.sorackasresisettes sais -2,083,627; | 
‘PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH NoRTH.—Stated Clerk 
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REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (GENERAL 
SYNOD),—Stated Clerk, Rev. J.-L. Chestnut, 
Coulterville, Ill. : : 

ASSOCIATE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN SrNoD:— 
Stated Clerk, Rey. A. S. Rogers, Rock Hill, §.C. 

SYNOD OF THE REFORMED PRESBYTURIAN 
CHURCH.—Stated Clerk, James S, Tibby, 408 
Penn Buildings, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


WELSH PRESBYTERIAN CHUROH.—Stated. Clerk, | 


Rey. W. 0. Williams, Granville, N.Y. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHUROH ‘NORTH.—Moderator, Rev. J. 
Stevenson, D.D., Princeton, N.J.; Stated Clerk, 
Rey. W. H. Roberts, D.D., LL.D, 

Trustees. 

Stevenson, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Treasurer, The. Philadelphia Trust 
Company. Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Joseph W. Cochran, D.D. Offices, 1319 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President, George 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN | 


CHUROH SoOUTH.—A/oderator, Rev. William 


McFadden Alexander, D.D., New Orleans, La. ; | 
Stated, Clerk, Rev. T, H. Law, D.D., Spartan- | 


burg, §.C, 
Trustees, 
President, George EH. Wilson, Chsriotte, N.C. 


Secretary and Preasurer, J, BR. Pharr, Chav: | 


lotte, N.C. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Communricant, 19%4......£,026,048, 


PRESIDING BISHOP.—Daniel 8, Tuttle (Bishop of | 


Missouri). 
Bishops (United. States), 
Alabama, Charles M. Beckwith >...............3. 
Alaska, Peter T. Rowe* ..,........2.-- 
Arizona, Julius W. Atwood* , 
Arkansas, James, R. Winchester...............-. 
Cali fornia— 


San Francisco, William F. Nichols ......... 1890 
Sacramento, W. H. Moreland ......... -189¢ 
San Joaquin, Louis C. Sanferd* ... IQ1I 
Los Angeles, Joseph H. Johnson... .-e1896 


Colorado, Charles S. Olmsted 
“ Western, Benjamin Brewster* 
Connecticut, Chauncey B: Brewster ..... 

E. Campion Acheson (Sef 


: ” bes 
Delaware, Frederick J. Kinsman ...... ya 
| District of Columbia, Alfred Harding -x909 
Florida, Hawin G, Weed .2....ccecci exes 2886 
5. Southern, Camerou Mann* ,...........1913 
Georgia— 
Hredorick BP. Reese: it iS seijecesseesst ys. rue +++1908 
Atlanta, C. Kinloch Nelson 43 .-2892 
Honolulu, Henry B. Restarick Jivows ca EQOae 
Idaho, James B. Funsten*.........,000.:0:ccsnveee 1889 
Titinois— 
Chicago, Charles P, Andersom ......2.......... +3900 
a7 (Sufi ragan), : 
Quincy, M, Edward Faweett Sabiind eae ROO 
Springfield, Edward W. Osborne..,.........5..1904 
Actineaiigltx: Topeghs 0 ema 
ndianapolis, Josep! PRNCIS ..is.s05 oat 
South Boas, fon LE White. t--cek ee ame 
Lowa— : : 
Theodore N, MOorvigon.......++000seceeseerneeeevere E899 
Harry S, Longley (Sufi) sercpecssenennnccrsereete + IQIZ 
Topeka, Frank R. Mill fo, 
, Frank. i Disescaeas 3s sseereeT8O5 
Salina: Sheldon M. Griswold®’...,..............4903 
* Missionary Bishops, 


Ross | 


{ 
{ 


} 


| 


Sea 
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j 
| Kentucky— Utah, Paul Jones ....,.c..se.cesensee ape he a ttaeaeere “F918 t 
| Charles Ee Wo0dtock:s. Gj vcscstsgensevsstenecosres rg05,| Vermont, Arthur C. A. Waleed eas 
Lexington, Lewis W. Burton .... ae ss George Y. Bliss (Coadjutor) . 
| Louisiana, Davis Sessums ...... Based dias osaskiges Virginia, Robert. A. Gibson .......6...0000 
| Maine, =, Wm. ©. Brown (Coadjutor) O14 
| Maryland— “s Southern, Alfred M. Randolph _...1883 
ase Ol GO Miva Visa sesceadecttpcsesisncsspveseceeessve 1906 i B. D. Tucker ea el 
Easton, William F. Adams ...........0..cs0e0e 1875, Washington— 
Massachusetts— Olympia, Frederick W. Keator Soe kaNetor Pas? 
| SS Walliamg LAWYENGE 6le.cbsccesscaesee cssntoeereevens 1893 | Spokane, Herman Page ........0..h..0- 
| Boston, Samuel G. Babcock (Suff.) ....--...++ r913| West Virginia, George W. Peterkin ........... 
Western (Springfield), Thomas F, Dayies ...191 ns W. L. Gravatt (Coadjutor) .. ys 
» Michigan—- Wisconsin— 
Charles D. Williams.........00::.cccccssssereeeooees 1906 Milwaukee, William W. Webb.......ciccceeeeee 
Marquette, Gershom M. Williams ........0.. 1896 Fond du Lac, Reginald H. Weller. 
i Western (Grand pa John N. Wyoming, Nathaniel 8. Thomas «......:--cecc0-0 
| PTAC. vaca cipnalesete'eg euiaxassnielne caesegupenbie bd 
. Minnesota a ae a Bishops (Abroad). 
| Minneapolis, Samue ek Cape Palmas (Africa), 8. D. Ferguson* ...... 188 
Frank A. McElwain (St/-)... Cuba, Hiram & Tralee Degas aimee: ee 
Duluth, James D. Morrison secs: ie, Hankow (China), Logan H. Rootee 4904 
Mississippi, Theodore D. Bratton ............... 1903 | Kyoto (Japan), Henry St. G. Tucker* . -19%2 
| Missowri— Mexico, Henry TD, AVES™ oc. :icscccsecnssceatnes =+63904 
| Daniel S. Tuttde.....i.... es gesee 1867 | Southern Brazil, Lucien L. Kinsolving* ...... 
| St. Louis, F. F, Johnson (Coa 19°5 | Shanghai (China), Frederick R. Grayes* ...... 3863 
| West Missouri, Sidney C. Partridge 909 | Tokyo (Japan), John MCKim* ............00.c000e 904. 
| Montana, Leigh ak Brew OT s.ysekcn Menuet eee 1880 | Wyhe (China), D. Trumbull Huntington*.... ion 
f William F. Vaber (Coadjutor) ...... 1915 | Jayti, In charge of Bishop of Porto Rico. 
AL ebraska— European Congregations, G. Mott Williams, 
| Arthur L. Williams «........--. iwevectsdseersoreses 1899 Bishop of Marquette. ; 
| Kearney, George A. Beecher 11.1910 
ogg Geers? , Hunting sn foesek 4 “1935 Nondiocesan Bishops. 
_ New Hampshire, Edward M. Parker. feeXQ00 | "Fors AIzacaen; AT ROn a eaeaae ere 
| New Jersey, Paul ©. Matthews .......- +IQIS ja eee Miele Ee 5 — 
Newark, Hawin 8. Lines...........5.0005 ---¥903 | Tate Porto Rico, Jamies Gian Butea 
Wilson R. Stearley (Stiff.)..+--.-.+-+-29%8 | Tate Southern Florida, Wm. C. Gray .. 
New Mexico, Frederick B--Howden* ,.......... 1914 | Tate Spokane, L. H. Wella. Cpe SS 
| New York— Late Cuba, Albion W. Knight .......... 
saan ee et era Suny eed 
ew York City, Charles urch (Sw, len 
Albany, Richatd H. Nelson ..essoessnreeneee eect Buon of Mion, 3. Ci 
Long Island, Frederick Burgess... 
Central, Charles T. Olmsted... z 
, Charles Fiske (Coudjutor) ‘ REFORMED CHURCH, 
| Western, William D. Walker .......csecceees Communicants, 1914. : 
_ North, Caroltina— Reformed German .........+. s1003%2,660 
Joseph B, Cheshire ..esccevscecssseeseerees s+-+--4894 | Reformed Dutch .. 123,143 
East Carolina, Thomas C, Darst -1935 | Christian Reforme ++ 34,648 
_ Asheville, J, M. Homer” seeeaeees .1898 | Hungarian Reformed ....s.ssssssccscsescseesseves " 
_ North Dakota, J. P. Tyler* ‘ 
| Ohio, William A. aan eee 889 Toballversetyscqeeyetterees eaten eee «+1478, 95% | 
| poihirn, cree gee it! 889 | REFORMED Amraels CHURCH.— Stated Clerk, Rev. : 
& Theodore J. Reese ij y J. Rauch Stein, Bethlehem, Pa. 
klahoma, Francis K. Brooke*  .......5..0s000+06 1893 | REFORMED DuTcH CHURCH.—Stated Clerk, Rey. | | 
{ astern, Theodore P. Thurston* Henry Lockwood, East Millstone, N.J. (act- 
:9 regon, Walter T. pace Pug acreage ing). ; 
e z yl 
banahmnie Bote “My Rhinelander : CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH.—Stated Clerk,|  _ 
Thomas J. Garland (Suf’.).....+..-: : Rey. H, Beets,Lu.D.,107 Lagrave Avenue,S. Be, Ps 
Pittsburgh, Cortlandt Whitehead ....... ; Grand Piney Mich, y 
Bethlehem, Ethelbert Talbot. .........,. & 


Harrisburg, James H. Darlington . 
Erie, Rogers Israel .....sess10000+ 
Philippine Islands, Charles i. Brent 
Porto 


ORTHODOX (EASTERN) CATHOLICS, 
Communicants, x9x4- 
Greek Orthodox .. 
Russian Orthodox 
Serbian Orthodox.. 
v1907 Armenian Apostoli 
Syrian Orthodox .... 
Rumanian Orthodox . 


a 


‘outh Carolina, W. A. Guerry .........6.000 
South Dakota, : 
| Tennessee, Thomas F. Gailor:. 
eet George H. Kinsolving 
-Datias, Alexander C. Garrett 
West, J ames 8. Johnston’ 


pa E. ren djutor) 


Temple* 


Pen eases ae ee He ar Haid CY: RARE UM 
“Religious Organizations of the US. ° 


LATTER. DAY SAINTS. SCANDINAVIAN EVANGELIOALS, 
Communicants, 1914. : : Communicants, 1914. 


PSUAWCLiiecneinavedhsocaetsrssavesocsconevetsee ++-3£0,000 | Swedish (Coyenant) 
eorganized ........ tereesesecrererenevenreraresssses 65,000 | Swedish (Free Mission) 


FAA OLWORIAN yiaverascnesvers i 
Be crit hcgieiona . 
ATTER DAY SAINTS REORGANIZED CHURCH.— Ota .werssccie 
Presiding Bishop, Edmund L. Kelley, Inde- 
~ pendence, Mo.; General Church Secretary, . MENNONITES, | 
_ Richard S. Salyards, Lamoni, Iowa Communicants, xot4. 
UNITED BRETHREN, ei NLCTSN OM LLO'sseacertionceaey saveeccean ici sceercied Eves 14,148 | 
a Communicants, 1914. General Conference.. +» 12,797 
BRUMIMEC DLCUHTeN 3... c..secccenessesusnisevoess 322,044 | AMISH ..sccesceseseeees 11,114 | 
_}| United Brethren (Old Constitution) ...... 20,972 | Old Amish ............ 35935 | 
t i Brethren in Christ +. 8,013 
MORE. seeansceees 43,0267): QURER cto.) asessarssarees ++ 12,330 
x GERMAN EVANGELICALS, sae | 
- Commuamicants, 1914. Total. ..scceces 57,337 
» | German Dvangelical Synod *..............0008 290,803 ; i 
German Evangelical Protestant ............ 34,704 CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM, | 
BI. (SWEDENBORGIANS.) 
SPIRITUALISTS. Commanvieants. 
Communicants in 1914......200,000, joe RS ait Ne aot Ae 
ral © MELON sax Weamanrocvensvenucsbateaxs ‘ 
3 EVANGELICAL BODIES, General Church pee eresareaverns aiinrstvacnicsee Heer 
as: : Communicants, 1914. pes ts 
-| Evangelical Association ......,.05c.cccescece 115,243 otal... vse 6 
} United Evangelical@hurch ......0.....00006 75,050 we ss 
SALVATION ARMY, 
Hodalcimens. Foqaos Communicants 8 
BRETHREN, om nt NES, IQI4..4.++ 27,893. as 
Communicants, r914. Commander of United States Forcesy Evangeline 
rax,473| ©. Booth. National Headquarters, x20 West 
10,566 | _ 4th Street, New York City. 
4,903 VOLUNTEERS OF AMERIOA,—Presidents, General 
aged and Mrs. Ballington Booth; National Secre- 


136,044 tary, Colonel James W. Merrill; Head- 
A quarters, 34 West Twenty-eighth Street, New 


iy FRIENDS, York City, 
hc —  __ Communicants, 1914. 
seeds Mera ss asepenneensssersyoreiaenne 98,356 MISCELLANEOUS, 
V we *9:397 | Amana Society (Communistic) .........cc0 1,756 fe 
Buddhists sess v3 LOSue en 
Catholic Apo i 4,927 
Christadelphians 3,412 
Christian Catholics (Dowie) . 5,865 
GUPISbIRNASs<sckeeree sess aN 113;887 
Christian Union ..............0008 15,217 
Church of God (Winebrennarian) 41,475 
Churches of the Living God .... abe et 
Faith Associations. ....:..0...... 9,572 
Free Christian Zion Church . tpreeesee  ¥j835 fb 
: Friends of the ‘'emple....... br 376 | 2: 
wi - | Moravians......../ SEF ars vs 20,615, 
Senay ~~ Total........... + 98,927 | Non-Sectarian Bible Faith . ators 03390 z 
_  GHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS, Pentecostal Bodies .......... -» 28,946 =! 
_ Communicants, 191q......85,096. Polish Catholic ............. «= 18,500 i 
tT CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST.—Pyesi- | Reformed Catholic ....... ds 35250 of 
_ dent, Edward A. Merritt; Treasurer, Adam Schwenkfeldians teidenseseess ¥ 1,039 
Dickey ; Clerk, John V. Dittemore ; Head- | Shakers (Communistic). . - 516 
arters, Boston, Mass. , 2 Social Brethren ..........-...+. 2 1,262 
; Society for Ethical Culture .... 2,450 |. 


UNITARIAN OHURCH, 
= Communvicants, 1914......70,542 
(OAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION.—President, 
tev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Boston, Mass. ; 
easurer, Henry M. Williams, Boston, Maas ; 
tary, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson,M. A,,25 Beacon 


Theosophical Society «..............5 
Universalists sev enerenaceseeetenensnenenes 


JEWS, 


| Number in U.S. im 1910 se...-ssseseserre 2,349,754 

Boston, Mass. Number in World, r9x0-1 «.s.,,..4.- 13,277,544: 
L CONFERENOE.—President, William H. | UNION oF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS. | 

ven, Conn.; Treasurer, Percy| -—President, J. Walter Freiborg; — Vice- 

e Street, Boston, Mass,;| President, Charles Shohl; Vreasurer, Solomon 

v. W. ¥. Green Fox; Sceretary, Lipman Leyy, - Cincinnati, 

e = ‘ = ain wee ‘rp 2 

PTA ee % 


“Baucational Statistics. 


COMMON SCHOOL ENROLMENT AND AVERAGE 


DAILY ATTENDANCE, [912-I5. 


States, 


United States........-. 


North Atlantic Division. 
North Central Division . 
South Atlantic Division. 
South Central Division... 
Western Division .......+ 
North Atlantic Division : 
IMRIIG cacees dee dndeoceesentikt 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts... 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut ...... 
New York...... 
New Jersey . 
Pennsylvania ied ase 
North Central Divi ision : 
Ohio . 
Indiana . 
Tilinois 
Michigan ... 
Wisconsin ... 
Minnesota 


North Dakota (2912) .. 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas ... . 

South Atlantic Division : 
Delaware ys 


Maryland 

District of Colun i Fig 

Virginia 

WwW oe Virginia 
orth Carolina 
uth Carolina 


Florida ... : 
South Central pay elee 
Kentucky 
Tennessee ... 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
PROXAS -.15<tss5r 
‘Arkanéas we 
OkJahoma .. 
Western Division: 
‘Montana —.... 
Wyoming .- 


Golorado (zgz2) ie 


New MAR in 


Number of Different Pupils of all Ages 
Enrolipde : Avonee Sajiber of 
Boys, Girls, Total. Aviendince, | atgendince 
9,328,502 9,280,538 18,609,040 13,613,656 | 2;252,005.390 
2,219,924 2,203,997 4,423,925 3:541,599 641,105,214 
3,026,078 2,969,738 5,995,796 4,017,363 761,206,078 
5,361,785 1,404,384, 2,766,169 1,854,673 245,845 .305 
2,004,748 | 2,020,85% 4,025,599 2,555,313 331,749.805 
735; or a 681,588 1,397:555 1,044,708 472,068,928 
ee re ae | ee 
69,622 70,322 139,944. 109,363 18,111.640 
31,728 31,276 63,004 50,000 8.585.000 
32; 76% 32,064 64,825 51,563 8,465,843 
“ 557,211 466,686 85 ,870.224 
42,329 41,998 84,327 66,896 13,002,660 
eek 206,914 163,962 29,881,089 
744.60x 74x, {105 - 2,485,706 1,182,656 223,723:844 
242,459 237,476 478,935 378,017 © 69,177,064 
ot oe 1,343,055 1,074,456 184,376,650 
440,735 429,877 870,622 683,999 134,947,542 
271,016 266,484 537,590 425,007 326,780. 
§10,238 499,977 1,010,215 872,365 239,578,546 
vs 572,205 4 440,595. 75+782.342 
: 424,738 3r1,718 52,368,770 
: 448,857 337,98 54,664,350 
oop : 488,171 369,874 3199;460 
348,019 342,465 690,484 494,309 79;594.593 
72,552 69,882 142,434 94; 34,821,265, 
67,832 64,932 332,704 87,792 14;669.79% - 
441,897 141,952 -- 283,848 203;197 34,519. 169, 
197,695 196,297 393:992 295,776 50,873,472 


48,221 
211,310 
147,325 
287,049 
80,01 


267,990 


_ 244,707 


35,950 


st blk oe Sa —E J 


“Bilwational Statistics. = 339 


Attendance. ~ Income, 
Year, Men, Women, State and City, Invested Funds, Fees for Tuition, 
j $ $ $ 

| 1907-08 106,945 54,835 9,649,549 11,058,327 155390847 
’ 1908-09 119,480 62,997 10,414,780 11,652,678 16,579,964 H 
‘{ 909-10 |~ x19,578 64,005 14,261,360 12,276,200 17,048,850 

| t9x0-a2 119,026 64,546 34,707,243 13,293,446 18,493,120 
| .19xt-12 125,750 72,793 _ 18,323,878 14,225,098 20,062,353 
| t9ta-13 128,644 73,587 19,049,823 16,569,808 20,919,176 

= 1913-14 139,373 77420 23,400,540 17,229,694 4 2255045529 ‘ 


ENROLMENT AND COST OF SCHOOLS OF ALL CLASSES, 1919, } 


{ 


Estimated Estimated 


Classification, Enrolment, per capita total 
= 2 * 4973- cost. cost. 
| Public elementary schools Sot rer benoxancirece givens codoucthrocey 3 17,474,269 | $26.17 $457,386,423 ; 
Public high schools ....-..... +] -85234,77% 56-54 64,159,952 ; 
| Private elementary schools . A 1,590,518 32.00 50,896,576 
| Private high schools .......... bs 148,238 94-10 13,949,196 
| Other public and private secondary schools..... 2 83,813 157-47 13,198,033 
‘Universities, colleges, and professional schools 266,815 335-57 89,535,110 
OVAL BCHOOIS <is..ecccseescescoerscesscane Seat as ies 94,455 158.34 14,956,005, -- 
ommercial and business schools 160,557 50.00 8,027,850 . 
Reform schools .... ash 50,812 157.92 8,024,135 
| Schools for the deaf .. ne 13,518 300.80 4,066,19% 
Schools for the blind.. i 4,973 498.34 ~ 2,478,267 
ed . “ 10,798 | 555-42 5;997:406 
pagumaccassse aku cee ae tae Wecleiite. Gass cianays 34;413 116.69 4,015,720 
‘Schools in Alaska supported by the Federal Government . 3,503 56.13 200,000 | ; 
Other public schools in Alaska ........:ccccsssccseceesersesssenesserses 3,000 50.00 150,000 
Orphan asylums, etc. ....... Ree 20,000 200.00 4,000,000 
Private kindergartens .......... 53,000 32.00 1,696,000 
Miscellaneous, music, art, etc. ,000 100.00 €,000,080 
RRR UUMNCEN Sc etor ce cv scus nfo ets suigevetsecl cabaeash soicacecougaicownntes 21,207,513 35-31 | 748,736,864 
MARY OF SCHOOL POPULATION,* ENROLMENT AND EXPENDITURE, 1900-1913, Se 
Fi en 
lation, Pupils : Salaries of | : cies ey 
a of Age. Bnrelled\ ‘ Teachere. Teachers, | apencarS an 
__ 153503,170 423,062 | 37,687,746 | 214,964,618 = 
15,688,602 431,783 143,286,204 227,465,664 Ea 
15,917,385 441,819 151,443,681 238,262,299 q 
15,999,717 449,864 157,035,732 252,804,081 
16,256,038 455,242 167,824,753 273,216,227 
16,468,300 477,462,981 291,616,660 _ : 
16,641,970 186,483,464 i 307,765,659 :: 
202,047,814 336,898,333 ’ 
219,780,123 373;344,410 
237,013,913 ~ 401,397,747 
253,915,470 426,250,434 ~ . 
266,678,472 | 446,726,929 1 
283,798,53% 482,315,142 
304,431,068 521,546,375 f k 
303,537;849 534,058,580 | 


“Includes public, graded, and high schools, but excludes private schools, 


| 


State, 


Males. 


Alabarna (6),. ccci...sas4...08eseene 


Arizona (8) .. 
Arkansas (7) . 
California (9) .. 
Colorado (8) 
Connecticut (x) . 
Delaware (5) 
District. of Columbia (5) 
Florida (5) 
Georgia (5) .. 
Tdaho (8) ..... 
Tlinois (3) 
Indiana (3) .. 
Towa (4)..... 
Kansas (4) ‘ 
Kentucky (6) - 
Louisiana (7) . 
Maine (2) .. 
Maryland « 
Massachusetts (r) 
Michigan (3) 
Minnesota (4) .... 
Mississippi (6).... 
Missouri (4) 
Montana (8)....... 
Nebraska (4) .... 
Nevada (8) .... 
New Hampshire (x) 
New Jersey (2) . 


' New Mexico (8) . 


New York (2) . 
North Carolina (5 " 
North Dakota (>. 
Ohio (3) 

Oklahoma (7) . 
Oregon (9)... 
Pennsylvania Gyr: 
Rhode Island (x) . 
South Carolina (s)... 
South Dakota (4) ... 
Tennessee (6) 


ington (9 
West Virginia 5) 
Wisconsin (3) .. 
| Wyoming 8) 


land (x ie 
tlantic @) 
Bast North Cente ( 
; West North Central (4) 


South Atlantic (5) ...... 


East South Central (6).. 
West South Central @) 


-~-| Mountain (8) 


ars (9). 


273;726 
18,183 
73,243 
47:574 
I2;' 
253785 

7,022 
5,4x0 
39,482 
196,026 
3,832 
86,729 
35,956 
15,633 
16,122 

109,877 

172,423 
15,006 
36,556 
67,647 
41,617 
25,819 

145,702 
58,106 

9,585 
9,489 
2,829 
9,210 
57;047 
20,965 
187,107 
142,108 


Females, 


178,984 
14,779 
71,72 
27,328 
1,100 
27,880 

6,218 
8,402 
38,334 
593,749 
1,622 
81,565 
30,257 
54,256 
12,846 
98,207 
180,756 
9,548 
39,84x 


Total. 


352,710 
32:953 
542,054 
74,902 
23,780 
53,665 
13,240 
13,812 
97,816 
389,775 
5:453 
268,294 
66,213 
29,889 
28,968 
208,084 
352,579 
24,554 
73:397 
142,541 
74,800 
49,336 
290,235 
111,116 
14,457 
18,009 
4702 
16,386 
T13Z,502 
48,697 
406,020 
291,497 
13,070 
124,774 
67,567 
10,504 
354,290 
33,854 
276,980 
12,750 
221,07¥ 


114,314 
495799 
10,458 

339,652 
33;104 
50,738 
12,712 

122,530 

158,286 

6,772 
105737 

‘ 83,96 
18,177 
64,519 
57;056 

3,772 


276,465 


846,00r 
493:779 
232,702 
474,862 


-399;593 


361,582 


Illiterate 
Males of 
Voting 


State, 


iisbama (6). 
} Arizona. 


=a (2) vate 
st. North Central (3) 
st North Central (4) 
.flantic 


Ni oie oe ee and y Daun ie Penne 


NUMBER OF PAUPERS AND OF TENTS 
AND INSANE, 


Paupers in 


Sentenced Prisoners, 
Almshouses, x9r0, x90, 


Insane in 
Hospitals, xgr0, 


Number, | 


Os ee 
wn 


be >) 


ke 


SCAU COO MNNROCWUU BUCO oO 


SONS Huo SEER uw eERSEE: Kos 


iS} 4 Ne 
BR: ass 
oa pam’ 


by ees 
ou 


ann 


i=! 


VO OONO” Ww 


Bas 281 


NONTI NOD: 


* 


RBS MOON 


(On WRU 


w 


a | 


2,039 

337 
1,092 
6,653 
z > x 99 
3:574 


‘2 QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTERS. a 


| ees Reaujre-| Previous Residence in Exclu- 
ments. State. | County. | Town. Precinct. slenke 

! 

MAT ADAG «2... <s.-svscsdardivvnreseser E. 2 years x year 3 months | 3 months K. 

| Arizona...... A. x year go days 30 days go days K. 
Arkansas ... £. SPs 6months | 30 ,,; 30 ys N. 
California... A. oar go days 3° 4; M. 
Colorado ... A. reas G0 iN 55 30 days Xu. K, 
Connecticut... C. beri! ne 6 months ce K. 
Delaware .....-s:000ecceseees 6 B. Rrsc 3 months oc 30 days K. 
District of Columbia .. . | No Vote; _ er: — — _ 
TEGUAG Aira tacyccdsiey vanccactass B. x year 6months | 6months | 6 months 5. 
Georgia . ich SHES Ae ae res K. ; 
Idaho.. A. 6 months | 30 days ae ea [eo 
Illinois ... I. x year Gols. 30 days 3o days Ke 
Indiana... E. 6 months ‘ed | 5 Eur N. 
Towa ...... B. 6 ee 60 days nie XO toa N. 
Kansas ... fg A, % BOW ing | 30 days IOP 95 KR, 
Kentucky........... B. 1 year 6months | bas F K, 
Louisiana .. D. z years x year ne 6 months K, 
Maine ...... Bi 3 months | 3months | g3months |3 ,, Oo. 
Maryland... a B. x year 6 + 6 he Bes K, 

“ Massachusetts C, Laas 6 8 of 6 months K. 
Michigan .,. BE 6months | 20 days zo days zo days Tr. 
Minnesota B. x year 3°. (, 30% es5 30, 4; 0. 

| Mississippi Cc, 2 years x year x year ryear P. 
Missouri ..... E. x year 60 days 60 days eee K. 
Montana ..... B. Sa 55 30 4s oe Pe 0, 
Nebraska E. 6months | 40 ,, 30 days ro days K. 
NGVAGAL cect cecns B. 6 y Boime, Bonet; i aGna a M, 
| New Hampshire.. B. os 6months~-; 6months | 6 months KS 
| New Jersey ........ a B. 1 year 5 i. oo irs K, 

2 INOW MOXECO! coy. cnctecascorecas cuvsee Bb. Licey go days rae 30 days 0. 

4 VOW: OLK. wensuaincesedcenessven specs leas BS a, 4months | 90 days Qo= 58 K; 
North: Carolina .......c0c.-cepescees |B. 2 years 6 - oa 4 months K, + 

MOV OLb Dana v.s.caste.verveidsseseey eed x year 6 » | 90 days go days oO. 

OBIO =) -css.0c pa biblagdn cies usveaghiaeretee ee Bi 5 re 30 days Bore 55 30.0 N. 

OA OM Bagge va avcqacsacnwipeseevers lien Bs bey 6months |‘ . 3° ay K. 

RONOE OM scnavase sy acc vss noneuenavasevtsen | A. E, | 6 months tet ate ave M. 
Pennsylvania ........0.scsceveceeeeee B. 1 year oft: 53! z months K, 

| Rhode Island. ...4.2,...:.s000scecoese B 2 years ee | 6 months cis K, 

South Carolina .........csesseceeees AS epoel Nr ee x year 4 oF 4 months Ke 
% ‘South Dakota... E. F. | 6months | 30 days xo days ro days N. 
Tennessee ..... ion B. x year 6 months BX ade Ke 
Texas.. east oo tauwets Cahiers i. Wie 6 i 6 months Actual Nyt 
ee B. Tans 4 es 20 60 days K, 
B, dacs =P 7 3 months | 3 months Rig 
sp Uetaageroataocsateemeesdetes De z2 years x year | x year | 30 days K. 4 
A, x year | go days « | 30 days 90 45 0. 
ae A hares 60, ag, Actual Ke: fay 
WIECONSIIL- Gaccseces vccverabenevgetass ¥F. Te yy ae see ro days 5. ; 
| Wyoming..... Sai SAT ii caine 60 days ro days x05), Th 


N OES. 
A.—Citizen of the U.S., male or female, 2r 
years or over. 
B.—Citizen of the U.S., male, zx years or over. 
©.—Citizen oe the U.S, who can read the _J.—Citizen of the State. 
'Bnglish Jangui K,—Convicted of treason or other felony, idiots, 
D.—Citizen of the U.S. who can read and write, | vagrants, insane. 
or whe owns $300 of property assessed in their| L.—As in K, or if unable to read the Constitue| . 
name or whose father or grandfather was entitled tion in English and to write his name ; 
be, vote on January x, 1867, M.—As in K and L and natives of China. — 
E.—Male Citizen of the U.S. or alien who has} N.—As in K, and U.S. soldiers, iss 
eeclired intention, 2x years or over. marines on duty i in the State 
F.—Male Citizen of the U.S. and civilized| O.—As in K, and Indigus not taxed. or} 
Indians, ax years or over. civilized. 
G.—AH persons. who, 6 months prior to the| P.—As in K, and bigamists and polygamists, at 
‘election, Hare paid their State poll-taxes for the 2 —As in K and M. 
Aime rari or who haye served in Army R.—Those Jacking ‘approbation of Jone 
ime of war in the U.S. or Confederate Foi eee of satin Ra ty. 
pee of the U,S. who has_ pals 


ot 


: 
4 
| 
I.—Citizen of the U.S., male or female sar years | 
or over ; but females may not vote for State | — 


re named in the State Constitnetatans 


s 


Sears c OS Nera eee ee ae Bovfalist Eat” pharality, 
x < { tes 
Reseereene- 82,438 9,732 22,680 3,029 ob | 50,758 D 
10,324 3)0Z5 6,949 3,163 | 265 | 3375 D- 
68.838 24,467 21,673 8,153 | 898 | 44,37x D 
283,436 3,9%4 | 283,610 | 79,201 | 23,336 |> —... 374 P 
134,232 58,386 72306 | 16,478 5,063 | 478 41,920 D | 
paket 74,505 68,324 34;129 10,056 2,068 1,260 6,237 D | 
22,631 15,997 8,886 | 556 623, | ws 6,634 D 
36,427 4:279 4;535 4,805 1,854 | a3 31,611 D 
93,076 5,191 2,980 1,028 | 149 72,095 D 
Ree: 33,925 32,820 25,527 11,960 | 3,537) | tee x,1r D 
253:593 i -386,478 8x,278 | 15,720 | 4,066 18,570 D | 
151,267 162,007 36,03% | 791249 3;130 rx9,883 D | 
119,805 161,819 16,967 | &,q40 | rie 23,506 D 
74,845 £20,210 26,779 a j Sue 23,453 D 
115,512 102,766 | 11,647 3:233 956 | 104,072 D | 
3,834 9:323 5:249 : ) 5t,712 D | 
26.545 48,493 2,542 945 | ans 2;6a0-D 
54,956 57;789 3,996 2,244 322 | 54,885 D 
173,408 155,948 142,228 12,616 2,754 £,402 17,460 D =) 
150,752 152,244 214,584 23,211 8,934 1,252 | 62,340-P : 
106,426 64,334 125,856 27,505 7,886 | 2,232 19,430 P : 
57:27 1,597 3,646 2,062 vee toes a: 53)58x D 
330,746 207,82 124,37 | 28,466 5:30 3,778 | 122,925 D | “4 
27;94% 318,512] 22,456 | 10,885 Aa 5,485 D afta 
109,008 54,216 72,689 10,185 % 383 ase 36,319 D 
4 ve 3,196 5,620 3313 te NS) 2,966 Ds} : 
New eernpokixe 34,724 32,927 173794 1,982 "535 re 1,797 D_ 3 
~ -| New Jersey......... | 278,289 88,835 145,4%0 | 15,90% 2,87x 3,325 32.879 D M 
~ | New Me - 20,437 17;733 8,347 2,859 Re oat 2,704 D a 
; 455.428 | 390,02x | 63,382 19,427 | 4,251 | - 200,047 D 
"29,139 693130 1,025 117 a 75,377 D | 
23,090 25;726 6,966 1,243 3,829 D 
298,168 | 229,807 90,144 11, 51x 2,630 146,566 D 
45:393 45,393 | 42,262 2,185 = 28,370 D 
34,673 | 37,000 | 53,343 4,360 | ere 9,464 D 
| 273,305 447,426 | 80,915 | 19,533 704 | 51,807 P 
27,703 | x6,878 | 2,049 616 | 236 2,709 D 3 
536 2,293 164 oo 47,062 D 
ae 58,8r1 4,662 3,910 9,869 P- | 
130,425 60,674} — 54.04% 3,498 834, we | 695752 D. 
aver 219,489 | 28,530 26,745 | 24,896 1,698 430. | 190,959 D 
» 36579 | 42,00 | 24,274 9,023 ip ~ 509 5.521 Bt 
15.354 | 23,332 22,132 928 2,095 oe 1,200 R. } 
90,332. | 23,288 23,777, 820 709 | 50 67,044 D | 
sas 86,840 70,445 | 1x3,698 | 40,134 9,810 | 1,872 26,858 P 
_ £13,046 56,667 78,977. |. 35,339 | 45534 | we {| 34,069 
164,228 | 130,695 62,460. | 33,490 8,586 | 527 33533 ! 
+ 353E0 | 24,560 | 9,232 2;760 By es 750.D 
ees pee ries faa ee 
Se Pee eine. pee 98.538 3 207,559 29,083 Se : 
pee 


and Progressive px 


yote in Oklahoma for a joint Replies and Phogreaaiys electoral ticket, 90.786, i is divided between te | 


is 


% 


144 Blectoral Vote by States, 1900 ‘to 1912. 


Ba ey me ag Ae oe I TI igre eo 
ELECTORAL VOTE BY STATES, 1900 to I9I2. °|° 
1900. x904. 1908, 2914, 
Rtate. | \ 
Rep. | Dem | Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Prog. | 
| ALA DAMA resce.ccceeeesres <i | 1x | a8 mx A 1K oe 12 ose 
| Arizona Rigi.) yunbrseeas aietineye Ye de a, a¥s 3 ie 
Arkansas»... eat Sy as Oe pee 9 as 9 ave 
| California. ig Bema vase (1 Be oP cet ‘ 2 xx 
) Colorado .... Vs 450} 5 shoots were ee al ‘ 6 ase 
Connecticut . Git Mca ey =e 7 ae ¥ 7 ox 
| Delaware.... So see 3 Pye ail 3 Pe ms 3 =a 
Tlorida. wa 4 nas Serie he 5 Ra 6 oes j 
| Georgia.. aie 13 os x3 es hae eee & | ete 14 ase 
!Tdaho .. Bera a se Ee) aes 3 ae nt 4 ing 
Ulinois Ee Ors pall eer us 27 cee as a9 4) cues 
{ndiana ater op ele 15 Cre jae re) PS ane 15 a 
OWA). icesosaes | 13 S 13 ea 13 han Be 13 aes 
| Kansas... fumzO Sha yee 10 or 10 ts8 sid 10 ce 
| Kentucky . ye at 13 * <3 ae 13 a 13 a 
| Louisiana .. ay 8. ERS 9 fo 9 ace 10 see 
| Maine «2... 6, oii > ova ee 6 tee 6 eas ” 6 = 
»| Maryland....... ec Be ee x 7 2 6 ay 8 “ee 
J oecSegebas taeda ee ace 16 a) 16 a * 18 we 
Michigan... Reet | ne 14 ive 14 ue rn oH 15 
| Minnesota . : 9 “me 1x ou 1x wef oe evs 12 
ce. 2 a Of Hime To.) i" oe ro ; 10 we ‘ 
| Missouri ... ieee coe Lata oe fo en 3 ele 18 ove - 18 aod 
Montana . NE roses eat > 3 Frnt 3 et aes 4 ae 
Nebraska. | Baar fee oe as 8 wis 8 wa 
| Nevada........-.... Wrens, cea 3 Pera owe 3 one 3 few 
|New Hampshire . Kopel stent 4 » 4 Wee ay 4 as 
| New. Jersey ....... ro oe 12 oa meas oe ayy 14 ek 
| New Mexico . ae = east Cor alae ee os | te iz = 
| New York . 5 SORE igt rs 39 bee 39 eae ee} 45 vey 
| North Ca olina.. aed a eam 12 Fe 12 re Oya) hair 
_| North Dakota... pa TE 4 aie 4 mn ny ee eh 
OID scr .tn<-00 23 ae 23 - o 23 ane eh 3 24 a 
| Oklahoma Pen red he ion re 7" ot 10 ae 
| Oregon ........4 Gh ahs. the ee a, is ‘ 5 i 
Pennsylvania , 32 Boh eee ave 34 a : ee 38 
‘| Rhode Island. 4 Ses 4 Ae 4 aay 7 5 ee 
South Carolin at 9 yates Dot tides 9 . 9 see 
South Dakota. 4 eae 4 oat 4 ose we ose g 
ae 12 vs 12 Rs 2 : 12 ani t 
ae 15 ee 13 use 18 bye 20 Pat 
3 ove 3 is 3 or 4 ie ive 
yerni 4 he 4 ae 4 ma 4 ase ee 
‘Virginia .... Plznare re 12 ne iz we 12 ae 12 oe 
Washington . | 4 Ke 5 ae 5 oe Ar, ace 7 
West Vir linia 6 as 7 ase 7 : soe 8 im 
| Wisconsin ....... 12 ais 13 soe. 13 aes ra 13 x 
WY0ming,...secs...e6.-5..] 2) att 3 v5 3 te5 tae 3 Ke 
} IRVIN (Mr cpale ah tern ieee Ns aot OD githes Mammy co! 0 
Totals... 292 | 155 336 140 321 162 8 435 88 


PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Population. 


5,308, 483 
23,x9%,876 
43,951,000 


75:994,575 
92,174,515 


Pop. 
per sq. mile. 


6x2 


Public Debt. 


$ 
82,976,205 
63,452;774 
2,090,041,170 
1,107,7%x,258 
_1,046,449,285 
a 
3927557: 
_ 1,028,564, 


Gold and Silver Mone; 


in Cireulation, Gireutetion,. : Pa? 
$ a 
16,000,000, 26,500,000 
147,395,456 | 278,761,982 
7545101947 
_ 2,055,159,997 © 


CUntirsitios ane Colleges: ¢ of the U. me: 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OF THE U.S. 


STATE UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
mM, ie Men only ;-w, Women only ; c, Co-educational ; n, For Colored students. The figares of 
"attendance, étc., ave for the college year ending June, r9rs. Summer students are not ‘included. 1 ae 


eet ~ Nate. Location. Op’ed. President, Instrac-sendents, 
Alebama— -- 
cUniversity of Alabama ......| University . -.| r83x | GH. Denny, LL.D. ......| 135 | 15380 
cAljabama Polytechnic Inst. .} Auburn .. bexeza {C, Ci'Dhach. x... .sr-u-<ps 76 820 
= ona— | 1 
| cUniversity of Arizona ....,....] TUCSOD.....cccecseceees 1891 | R. B. von K, Smid ...... 4x 450 
) Arkansas— ; 
~| cUniversity of Arkansas ......) Fayetteville ......... | 1872 | J. C. Futrall, MA, ...... 80 800 
| California— 
| cUniversity of California ,.....| Berkeley ............ 1869 | Benj. I. Wheeler, LL.D.| 434 | 4,928 
Colorado— 
cUniversity of Colorado ...... Boulder: +..ccc7 v0.0 _ 1877 | Livingston Farrand ...| 266 | 1,380 
eColorado Agricultural Coll. | Fort Collins ee XORE: |.0, A, LOLY, Libs Ds <aosee 0 60 | x,050 
mColorado State Schl. of Mines} Golden.....,.. ..| 1874 | Geo, Haldane ...,......] 2x 
eTeachers’ College of Colorado} Greeley ...............| 2890 — 36 663 
oti Connectiout— 
cConnecticut Agric. College... Storrs ......... Prachi. | 88x] C. L, Beach, B.S. .........] 30 230 
| Delaware— 7 , 
mDelaware College ........0..000 Newark .......,. «| 1834 | Saml, ©. Mitchell, Ph.D.} 28 z00 
Florida— 
mUniversity of Florida ......... ’ Gainesville... .. ....] 1884 | A. A. Murphree, LL.D. 65 492 
Set College for Women ...| Tallahassee .. .....! 1905 | E. Conradi.......ceesseseee 30 418 
eorgia— 
mUniversity of Georgia......... AGHENS) sicseustecavecys -| x80x | D. C. Barrow, LU.D. 68 632 
| mGeorgiaSchool of Technology Atlanta... -| 1888 | K. J. Matheson, A.M 67 1,002 
| cNorth Georgia Ag. & Mech. .| Dahlonega... -| 1872 | G. R.-Glenn ..,..:... 15 222 
Hawaii— 
eCollege of Hawaii...........0/ Honolulu i... 4907" | Bs. es DOAN te rcelassacesvet 20 128 | 
. o— . 
cUniversity of Idaho ....,...4+.| MOSCOW ssereciseeee 1892 | Melvin A. Brannon...... 70 56z 
_ | Tiinois— 
: paces. of Ilinois: ......:.. URBONE i csseseeensess 1868-| E. J. James, Ph.D. ...... 704 | 5,539 


c na University ... ++| Bloomington......... 1824 | W. L. Bryan, Ph.D....... 


at wait University. setae +| Lafayette ............) 1874 | W, E, Stone, LL.D. ......] x90 | 2,399 
: owa— . 
| cState University ...........6... Towa City .......00:- 1855 | T. H. McBride, Ph.D....; 275 | 2,900 4 
eColl. of Agric. & Mech. Arts} Ames 4 B. APearson’ oie e.<..ce0e 250 | 4,000 
_¢eState Teachers’ College ...... Cedar Falls \ — 126 | 2,174 
Kansas— “4 
cUniversity of Kansas ....... vo] LAWICNCE ...00.0..0000 | 1866 | F. Strong, LL.D. .........] 200 -| 2,625 ‘ < 
ee Agricultural College... Manhagean.-.:2: Raa | 1863 | H. J. Waters, LL.D.. 239 | 2,239 5 
cState niversity Raavaads orrgtee Lexington «...0.4..... 1865 | H. 8S. Barker, A.M, ...... 106 | 3,235 a 
" cUniversity of Louisville(City)| Louisville ............ 1837 — 123 58x ua 
a cLouisiana State University | Baton Rouge......... 1860 | T, D. Boyd, LL.D,......... 87 | 1,434 % 
‘Maine— - - s - hy 
seliniversity Of Maine...........| OPONO ......e0000---| 1868 | R. J. Alcy, M.A. ws... 130 | 1,150 aa 
apateviand Agricultural Coll.| College Park ........] 1859 | H, J. Patterson, D.sc.... 
‘Massach husetts— 
| ¢Massachusetts Agric. Coll....] Amherst ............ 31867 | K. L. Butterfield......... 


igan— A 
cUniversity of Michigan . AMNGATDOM scescece32 1841 | H. B. Hutchins............ 
eMichigan Agricultural Co East Lansing.. E J. L. Snyder, LL.D. ...... 
} iMichigan College of Mines... Houghton ..........-. ¥F, W. McNair, D.se. ... 

nnesota— 


| Minneapolis verses] 1869 | G. E. Vincent, L1.D. :.. 


sity of Mississippi .. University sessersee | 2848 a A. Kincannou..,....,. 354 
p ic. & Mech.C, Serloulbase Coll. | 1880 | G. R. Hightower .........] 77 | 1,150. 
h. College ......) Al 1871 de ‘A. Martin, B.S. 4...) 2x | 47a 
i: Inst. ‘& Coll. Coli ‘ 1885. i. L, Whitfield ......... » 68 “| 9 730— 


of Missouri.........| Columbia sess. pee alas 


State Pinkoorsies md Colleges of ie 8 aa a7 


Name. Location. Op'ed. | _ President. iaoeee Students. ae 
Montena— . 
| ~} eState University ..........-+---} Missoula 1895 | E. B. Craighead, LL.D. 54 434 
cMontana Ag. College. ........ Bozeman... .| 1893 | J. M. Hamilton, M.S....) 49 924 
Montana School of Mines ...| Butte ........---06+ <.| rg00 | OC. H. Bowman .....+...... 7 56 
Nebraska— ; : . 
eUniversity of Nebraska ,.....) Lincoln ..........00.- 187x | 8. Avery, LL.D. 255 | 4:333, 
Nevada— - (Chancellor ) ; 
cUniversity of Nevada ......... RENO: ce sstarersscapees 1886 | Archer W, Hendrick .. 43 33° 
New Hampshire— I - 
eColl. of Agric. & Mech. Arts} Durham ..............- | 3968. |. E. T, Fairchild, AM...) so 473 
New Mexico— 
me cUniversity of New Mexico...) Albuquerque......... | x89x | D. R- Boyd, Ph.D. ...... 2I 1x6 
M. Ag. &. Mech. ........ ;...| Mesilla Park .} 1890 | W. E. Garrison..........-+| 38 272 
eNew Mexico School of Mines} Socorro. ........ ..., 2898.| F. A, Jones, €.B: Seskeaad z 36 
New York— - ; 
mCollege = the City of N.Y. | New York ............! 1849 | Sidney E. Mezes, Ph.D.; 225 { 8,465 
North Carolina— | 
cUniversity of North Carolina) Chapel Hill .......... 1795 } Edward K. Graham ...| 92 976 
moll. of Agric, & Mech. Arts| West Raleigh ...... 1889 | D. H. Hill, Lu.D. eet 6z 729 
North Dakota— 
cUniversity of North Dakota } University........... 1884} F. L, MeVey, UL.D. ....-. 99 | 2.217 
es orth Dakota Agric. Coll. ... Agricultural Coll. A 1890 | J. H. Worst, LL.D. ......{ 5 | 2,050 
io— : 
cOhio State University.......... Columbus ..s.sssser 1872 | W. O. Thompson, D,D..| 417 | 4,943 : 
cOhio University ...cs taols ADH OMSS..¢<ccnnve : A. Bilis, Ph.p. ........- wf ga «| 2,276 : 
cMiami University naciaas »| Oxford..... RM. Hughes, A.M....... 48 650 . 
cPoledo University (City)...... Toledo s — B2 2X9 
se Oklahoma— rs 
t eUniversity of Oklahoma...... Norman .....css04003-- 1892 | 5. D. Brooks, LL.D. ....:.| 130 | 5377 
| cOklahoma Agricultural -..... Stillwater ‘ — 85 2,376 
mOkiahoma School of Mines...| Wilburton —_— i 7 55 
‘on— fe '¥ 
cUniversity of Oregon .........) Eugene. -s.55siseesss 1876 | P. L. Campbell, LLD. ...) x08 | 1,386. 
eState Agricultural Coll. .....- | QOrVAAS sideenbes acer 1870 | W J. Kerr, D.Sc. ....--..-} 238 | 2,435 
Pennsylvania— : 
cBtate College ,....2isticdesss seer State College....-.... i x8sy | B. E. Sparks, LL.D. ......) 245 || 3.500 
Porto Rico— 
cUniversity of Porto Rico...... Rio. Pedras...........5 B. M. Baintor, B.S. ......)> 74 gr2 
Rhode Island— 
CHtate College seeveicissords avedys Kingston. Howard Edwards, LL.D.) ° 28 275 
South Carolina— : 1 
E cUniversity of South Carolina} Columbia ............ 1805 | William §. Currell ...... 37 eae 
Sy mCitadel Military College ......| Charlestom \,........ 1842 | Col. O. J. Bond..,......0. 1g -f 2x3 
| mClemson Agricultural Coll, | Clemson College ...| 1893 | W. M. Riggs, B.S...) 04 8x6 
| South Dakota— |, : 
cUniversity of South Dakota | Vermilion ............ | 1882 | Robert TL. Slagle .........) 55 450 
cAgricultural College ......... Brookings ............ 31884 | E. C. Perisho ............ go fk = 903 
CSchook Of Mines ....s0seecese ores! Rapid City............|-1885°} CC. O'Hara 2.20. 13 83 
; Tennessee— | 57 ee s 
! University of Tennessee ...... Knoxville }:......-.. 1794 | Brown Ayres ...-........) 20x | 3,189 
‘exas— . 
cUniversity of Texas ...........- PANS DING. “Grates cccsveasn 1883 —_ 288 | 2,617 
Ls 7 & Mech. College: ...... College Station......|° 1876 } C. Puryear, M.A. ....-....) B6 888 


cUniversity of Utah ............/ Salt Lake City Tapeh 1850 | J, T. Kingsbury, Ph.D. Bo | x,04r> 
eUtah Agricultural College... DORM ie dens acecdavecres 1890 | J. A. Widtsoe, Ph.D. .... 80 } 350. 
Vermont— ; oh 
en uiverelty of Vermont ......| Burlington............ 


G. P. Benton, D.D. .2... 


irginia— ; 

mUniversity of Virginia.......,.| Charlottesville ...... E. A. Alderman 

| mVirginia Military Institute ington . ..| 1839 | Gen. E. W. Nichols 
mVirginia Polytechnic Inst...) Blacksburg. «| 1872. | J. D. Eggleston, A.B. .../ 

| mWilliam and Mary College...) Williamsburg ...... x693 | L. G. Tyler, LL.D..... 


Washington— < 
_| eUniversity of Washington. L Seattle. c.ceccsssseee Henry Suzzalo-. 
| cState poles: Pu ea E. A. Bryan, LL. 


moe Vir; ah 
Virgi bia. University -.. 
ate | ise H 


Name. 


Non-Sectarian— 


~wAdelphi College  ...c..ssseeseee 


~waAgnes Scott College ... 
wAlbert Lea College .. 
cAlfred University 
_ |mAmbherst College :. 
“}> eAntioch College. ea 


mArnour Inst. of Technology 


cAtlanta University ... 

| wBarnard College 
cBates College ... 
eBeloit College 


mBowdoin College 

-wBryn Mawr College 
cCarleton College 
eCarnegie Inst. of Technolo, 


of 


sy 
mOase Schl. of Applied Benines 


mCharleston College . 
mClark College 
cClark University . 


mClarkson Coll, of Technology 


cCoe College 
: cColby College Beas 
“| mColgate University a 
eColorado College ... 
mColumbia University 7 
| wConyerse College 
_ eCornell University 
“mDartmouth College 
ceDrake University ... 
eDrury College... 
_ cHastern College 
+ wElmira College 
cFranklin College 


cGallaudet College... 
eGeorge Washington Uniy. 


eGrinnell College  .............. 
....| Grove City, Pa 

-| Clinton, N.Y. 
.| Hampton, Va. e 
«.| Cambridge, Mass. 

.| Hillsdale, Mich. 


ie Geneva,:N.Y. ....: 
.| Washington, D.C. 
.| Baltimore, Wd. 


-eGrove City Bio ae e 
mHamilton College .. 


| mHarvard Wntvorsity 
 cHilisdale College ... 
 cHiram College ... 
| inHobart lolleze . 
| enHoward Univer sity 
- eJohns Hopkins Universit 


whake Brie College 
cLawrence College 
eLebanon University... 


se bard College =; 

“¢ Marietta College .. - 
Inst. of Technology... 

eM Lid ltebury College .......... ne 

M Hi 3 “hae and, Cal. ......| 1865 


olyoke College 


University peters 


..| Albert Lea, Minn. | 
«| Alfred, N.Y, 
.| Amherst, Mass. 


-| Lewiston, ne e. 


..| Berea, Ky... 
.| Brunswick, We. 


| Northfield, 4% 


....| Elmira, WY. 
.| Franklin, Jnd. . 
.| New Athens, Ohio. 
. Washiggton, D.C. 
.| Washi 


D8, Bethlehem, ee 


—Non-Sectarion Universities and Colleges. 


Location, 


Brooklyn, N.¥, 
Decatur, Ga... 


Yellow Spr., Chae: 
Chicago, Zl. . 
Atlanta, Ga, 
New York, 2 


Beloit, Wis. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa, ... 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 
Cleveland, Ohio ... 
Charleston, S.C. 
Worcester, Jfass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Potsdam, VY. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Waterville, Me. 


‘| Hamilton, V.Y. ... 


Colo. Springs, Col. 


.| New York, V.Y. 

.| Spartanburg, S.C. 
.| Ithaca, N.Y, ....,/%.. 
.| Hanover, VY, c 
-| Des Moines, Towa. 


Springfield, Mo. ... 
Manassas, Va. ...... 


ton, D.C. 
Grinnell, Ia. ......... 


Galesburg, 7d. ..... 
Painesville, Ohio... 


Stanford U., Cal... 
Glasgow, Ku. 


‘| 1874 


: Cumberland Gap, 1897 


Tenn. 
Galesburg, IU. ......| 1852 
Marietta, Ohio......| 1800 
Boston, Mass. ca 1865, 
Middlebury, Vt. ...| 1800 


adley, Mass. ...| 1837 
x ew York City 
Northfield, Vt. 


ee . 70...» 
C 


OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. ~ 
m, For Men only ; w, For Women only ; ¢, Co-educational : n, For Colored Students, 


President. 


S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 
F, H. Gaines, LL.D. ...... 
Gertrude 8. Kingsland... 
Rey. B. C. Davis, Ph.D, 
A. Meiklejohn . 
Si-DeWOss) LU, Discssvaseeves 
LEAS Gunsaulus easvesees 
Rev. E. 1. Ware, AB. = 
V. C. Gildersleeve....... 
G. C..Chase, D.D. <..savee. 
E..D. Eaton, D.D, .... 
W. G. Frost, Ph.D. 
W. de W. Hyde, D.p. 
a C, Thomas, LL.D 
D. J. Cowling, D.D. ....,. 
AL Ay Hammerschlag .. 
C.S. Howe, Ph.D. .:...006 
H, Randolph, BL. Disa 
E. G, Sanford, Ph.D. 
G. 8. Hall, L.D. 
J. P. Brooks, M.S. <4 
J. A. Marquis, DD. saahes 
. J. Roberts, A.M. 
. Bryan, A.B, 
. Slocum, LL.D. 
‘ . Butler, LL.D, 
. Pell, Litt. D, 
 Schurman, a M. 85 
: Nichols, LL.D. ..... 
M. Bell, LL.D. 
. MeMurtry 
Ate Roop, Lu.D 
ey. John B, Shay, D. D. 
H, A. Hanley, p.p. 
BH. M. Baxter, A.M. 
Be Tall Moane caeeset. 
C. H. Stockton 


taal lee 


od 


A. T. Ormond, LL.D. 
M. W. Stryker, D.D. ...... 
Rev. H. B. Frissell, D.D. 
AES Lowe) veskaensjsecooe 
J. W. Mauck, LL.D. ...... 
M..E. Bates, AsM. .....0.6 
DiP et POW cs savsdorsccasvos 
8. M. Newman, ‘A.M. ... 
F. J. Goodnow, LL.D. ... 
i. McClelland, D.D. ...... 
V..B. Small, A.M. .=..3.... 
Samuel Plautz, D.D. ...... 
H. E, Cunningham ..,... 
H. e Drinker, LL.D. .. 
C. Branner, LL, D. 
Ww. Hatton, LL.D. 
Hubbell, Ph.D. 


ki 

SW TUITE os et ees Becwes MG 

. W. Hinman, Ph.D. .. 

. C; MacLaurin, LL. Ds 

M. Thomas, D.D. 
caret LL.D. 


E. a Brown 


brenee 


als eRe 


148 


Name, 


COlivet College. iscercoevecsensress 
cOskaloosa College 
cPeabody Teachers’ College... 
wPennsylvania College 
mPennsylvania Military Coll. 
mbPolytechnic Institute 
cPomona College... 
mkrinceton University. 
wRadcliffe College (Harvard). 
mRennselaer Polytechnic Inst. 
GRIpon College.....cceceercnerevee 
wRockford College 
eRollins College 
mRose Polytechnic Institute . 
mRutgers College 
eSt. Lawrence University 
wSimmons College ... 
wSmith College. 
mStevens Inst.-o! 
eSwarthmore College... 
eSyracuse University... 
éTeachers’ College 
eTemple University i 
mThroop Coll. of Technology. 
eTransylvania University 
MUPrinity. College .....seevsesseee 
eTufts College... 
mTulane University .. 
en'Tuskegee Institute ... 
qmUnion University 
cUniversity of Akron ... 
cUniversity of Chicago 
cUniversity of Cincinnati.,. 
mUniversity of Maryland 
eUniversity of Pennsylvani 
eUniversity of Pittsburgh ... 
eUniversity of Rochester 
eValparaiso University 
eVanderbilt University... 
wVassar College ... 
eVincennes Univer: 


...| Syracuse, N, 
...| New York City. 
.| Philadelphia Pa.... 
.| Lexington, Ky....... 
.| New Orleans, Za.... 
.| Tuskegee, Ald, ....-+ 
.| Schenectady, ¥. Y. 
| Chicago, Ell. ccc ae 


, Annapolis, Md, .-<.+- 


-...) Rochester, N.Y. ... 


...| Nashville, 
...| Poughkeepsie, NV. ¥, 
.| Vincennes, Ind. ... 


-} néWabash College... 


¢éWashburn College 
eWashington College...... 
eWashington Univers 


nuWashington & Ji shetion Col. 


mWashington and Lee Univ... 
eWashingt’n & Tuseulum Cot. 

av Wellesley College 

w Wells College 
eWesleyan University 

w Western College for Nore 
eWestern Reserve saclit Hes 

w Wheaton College ... 

- ¢Wheaton College 
eWhitman College .. 
eWilliam and Vashti Sober: 


| mWilliams College ......... 


aw William Smith College 

mW orcester Eoleriale Inst. 
-¢Yale University .... . 
| ¢¥ankton College .......cc00. 


| College View, Neb. 


N’thampton, sas 
Hoboken, V.dJ..... 
Swarthmore, iS 


Pasedena, Cat. ...... 
Hartford, Cé......... - 
Medford, Mass. 


Akron, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio ... 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 


Valparaiso, Ind. . 
enn. .. 


Crawfordsville, Znd. 
Topeka, Kan. ..... 
Chestertown, M 
St. Louis, Mo. . 
Washington, Pa. 
Lexington, Va. . 
Greensville, Pen 
Wellesley, Mass. . 
Aurora, V.Y. ... 
Middletown, Conn.| 
Oxford, Ohio......... 


Cleveland, Ohio ... 


‘| Walla Walla, Wash. 


Aledo, Til. casei 
Williamst’wn, Mass, 
Geneva, N.Y. ..... 
Worcester, Mass. 
New Haven, Ct. ... 
Yankton, S. Dak. 


Waco, Deg vases 
Colum! 


ee sateen 


Non-Sectarian Universities and Colleges. 


Location. Op'ed. 
Olivet, Mich.....++.+«| 1844 
Oskaloosa, Towa ...| 1856 
Nashville, Fenn. ...! 1875 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..,) 1870 
Chester, Pd. ....++++ 1862 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ...| 1854 

.| Claremont, Cal. ...) 1887 
Princeton, N.J. ...| 1746 
Cambridge, Mass. .| 1879 
Troy, NwY. cscccsse0} 1824 
Ripon, Wits. .........| 1850 
Rockford, li. ...... 1849 
Winter Park, Fla..|: 1885 
Terre Haute,.Ind .| 1883 
New Brunsw’k,.N.J.| 1766 
Canton, N. ¥, * iss... 1858 
Boston, Mass. «1... 1902 

1875 


President. 

E. G. Lancaster, Ph.D...) 24 
—_— 3 
B. R. Payne, A AVM. icss.cd00f 29 
28 
C..E. yates Saceeetpetore 15 
F, W. Atkinson, Ph.D.. 42 
J. A, Blaisdell, DD. ...::.) - 943 
J. G. Hibben, LD. ......|- 202 
Le B. R. Briggs, LL.D. ...}_ 132 
P..C. Ricketts, C.E. ......)' 63 
8. Evans, A.M...-.<.-20.----- 24 
J. H. Guiliy er, Ph.D. |) cach 339 
W. F. Blackman, Ph.D, .| 20 
Cob... Meés,. phd.” e2.235 22 
Rey. W.H.S.Demarest,DD} 55 
Rey. A. Gunnison, D.D. 85 
H. Lefavour, LLDateae 123 
Marion L. Burton......- 235 
A. C. Humphreys, se. Dd. 34 

7 Swain, LL.D. .. ca 

J. R. Day, LL.D. a 

Abram R. Brubacher .... 

R. H. Conwell, D.D. .....- 
J. A. B. Scherer, Ph.D...,| 20 
R..H. Crossfield ..... ceael 8 aS 
¥F..8, Luther, Li.D...,...:.. - 25 
Herman C, Bumpus....... 242 
Robert Sharp .......:.....2. 28x 
B, 'T. Washington, D.D. .| - 283 
Rev.C.A. Richmond, D.D.! 36 
P, K. Kolbe, Ph.D, ..;... 2z 
H. P. Judson, A.M. .... | 274 
C. W. Dabney, .LL.D.......| 238 
PCL Lis Hhorgecessaseces 21t 
E. B. Smith, Ph.D..........| 560 
§. B. McCormick 329 
R. Rhees, D.D. ..... 38 
H. B. Brown, A.M..........| 209 
Jae Markland fs. cacoukwes 125 
Henry N. McCracken ...) 125 
eRe PRD. a owakes segs rq 
G, L. Mackintosh, D,D.... 2 
J. We Gain, LUD. ;xcscves05| 10 


¥F. W. Hinitt ... 
H. L, Smith, Ph.D. 
C. 0. Gray, DD, .. 
E. F. Pendleton .. 
K. D. MacMillen 
Wm. A. Shanklin .. 
Wm. W. Boyd ...... 
€, F. Thwing, D.D... 
8. V. Cole, LL.D. 
Cc. A. Blanchard....... 
Rev. 8, B. L.Penrose,D.D.| 
Ward L. Ray ........ c 
Hi. A. Garfield, aie Diteeeee 
L. P. Powell........ 
Tra \N. Hollis, A.M. 
A. T. Hadley, LL.D. .. 
Rev. H. K. Warren, LL.D: 


ee A, Morrison eens ; 


Tnstruc-| Students. 
tors. | 


~eCentral University of Iowa.. 
eDenison University ............ 
_eDes Moines College ... 
“mFurman University ... 
| eGeorgetown College... 
cGrand Island College 
_ eHoward College......... 
| eHoward Payne College 
edohn B. Stetson University . 
w Judson College ............ 
_ eKalamazoo College -... 
Set LBUICA: “ae0000~Lccses 
neLeland University......... 
eMeMinnville College 
| w Meredith College F 
eMilton College ...... 
mMississippi College 
cOttawa University ... 
eOQuachita College ...... 
eRichmond College... 
| eRio Grande College ... 
_ }neShaw University . 
| w Shorter College ...... 
eShurtleff College ... 
| cUnion University 
qunVirginia Union University. 
“mWake Forest College ......... 
mWilliam Jewell College 
‘ 


‘Brethren— 
- eBridgewater College.........,.. 


eJuniata College ..... Rane pee? 


| Christian— 

| eDefiance College 
| eBlon College ...... a 

eNebraska Christ. (Cotner) 

_ University, 

eUni m Christian College 

Church of God— 

 ¢Findlay College 


fl 
i 


| mProseminar College .. 


tag | 


Op’ed President, Tnstruc-/students ' 
ere tors, { 
Pella, Tow ......-. 1853 | J. L. Beyl, PAD. cece 2 f br | 
Granville, Ohio 1831 |=C. W. Chamberlain, Ph.D.j 59 Boo. | 
Des Moines, Lowa: .| 1865 | J. A. Earl, D.D. wees =4 68 
Greenville, S.C. ... 1852 | E. MeN. Poteat, D.D. ...) xB 253 
Georgetown, Ky....| 1829 | M. B. Adams, D.D. ...... 27 300 
.| Grand Island, Neb.| 1892 | Rev. George Taft ......... 35 4iz 
-| Birmingham, Ala..| 1841 | J. M. Shelburne, a.m...) 4 196 & 
.| Brownwood, Tea. .| 1889 | J, M. Carroll, D.D..:....... 23 319 
De Land, Fla. ......) 1887 | L. Hulley, uu.d. ............1 > 37 469 
Marion, Ald.........: 1839 | P: V. Bomar, D.D. 30 22z 
...| Kalamazoo, Mich. .| 1833 | H. L. Stetson .. 16 234 
..-| Ketka Park, V.Y..| 1890 | Joseph A. Seren 15 roo = 
+} New Orleans, La... A. A. Earle 40. | x,700 
McMinnville, Oreg. z5 | 269 
Raleigh, N.C. <<... 27 392 
.| Milton, Wis. .... x4 125 
.| Clinton, Miss. . ts 416 
.| Ottawa, Kans. ...... 20 308 
...| Arkadelphia, Ark, . 30 400 
..| Richmond, Va. ... F. W. Boatwright, L1.D.; 36 426 
..| Rio Grande, O7iio... S. H. Bing a BE 340 
| Raleigh, ¥.C. ...... C, F. Meserve, Lt. | 30 447 
oontf EROMNOS” Gila ss ccaissaces A. W. Van Hoose ob ceee 240 
ce ttion. Mecca ies 1827 | G. M. Potter, A.B. | x5 | xaB 
Jackson, Tenn...... | 1845 | A. T. Barrett, Pl. .....4 xz 200 
Richmond, Va....... 1865, | G. R. Hovey, D.D..........]- 16 300 
Wake Forest, NV.C.| 1834 | W. L. Poteat, LL.D. ....... az 457 
Liberty, Mo. ......... 1849 | J. P. Greene, D.D, << 32 463 
Bridgewater, Va..:.| 1880 | J. 8. Flory, Php. ......... 9g x90: 
Huntingdon, Pa....! 1876 | J. H. Brumbaugh, a.m. . 23 422 
Defiance, Ohio ...... 1885 | P. W. McReynolds, D.D.} 26 456 
PMO Ns Ok coeieetantn ss 1889 | W. A. Harper, M.A. ....,.) 27 386. 
Bethany, Neb. .:.... 1889 | W. Oeschger, D.D. .. | 25 26x : 
rae 
Merom, Jnd.......... 1858 | Daniel A. Long ...........4 ig 165 
Findlay, Olito’ ...... 1888. [W. FEAGuyete -.-- se. 72 : 19 477. 
Crete, Ned. siec.cos.s. William 0. Allen ......... | az | 200 
...| Wichita, Kan, . Walter H. Rollins.........; 20 3r7 > 
..| Fargo, V. Dak, 1887 | John W. Hanisel............ 29°) B55 
...| Forest Grove, Oreg.| 1834 | C. J. Bushnell, ph.p. ... 30 205, S 
| Redfield, S. Dak...) 1887 | Edward A. Fath, ph.v. 4 149 sar 
Tabor, Lowa .......-.| 1857 | N. W. Werhan, Dean ...} 22 z 57 ; 
-| Bethany, W. Va...) 184 | T. EB. Cramblet, LL.D>...) 30. 
Canton, Mo. .,.......| 1856 | C. Johann, LL.D. wd rg 
-| Eureka, Jil. ...,.....) 1848 | H. O. Pritchard, w.a4. ...{ 23 
.| Milligan, Tenn. -...| 1882 | J. T. McKissick ....02...... - 56 
Fort Worth, ex....; 1873 | FD. Kershner, MA, ot 34 
| Lynching, Vo. ...! 1g03 — {> 22 
.| Myerstown, Pa. ...) s894.| J. F. Dunlap, A.M. 
--| Naperville, Z(t. ...... 186x | L. H. Seager, D.D... 
-| Elmhurst, Jd/. ...... 187x | Rey. W. Irion, D.D. ...... 
R, L. Kelly, Ph.D 


898 | E. Stanley, A.M... 
L. L. Hobbs, LL-b. 
-I. Sharpless, Sc.D. 

_| L. T. Pennington .. 


Name. 


cWilmington College... 


Latter Day Saints— 
cBrigham Young College ...... 
q cGraceland College.......:....... 


Lutheran— 
maAugsburg Seminary .......e00 
cAugustana College ... e 
eBethany College...... 
| eCarthage College . se 
Concordia College ........+....05 
cGustavus Adolphus College. 
cMidland College...... 
Muhlenberg College 
¢ Newberry College ...... 
ePennsylvania College 
cRoanoke College ...... 
eSt. Olaf College -..........5 
cSusquehanna University...... 
cUpsala College 
‘ eWittenberg College............ 


| Methodist Episcopal— 
cAlbion College ..... “Pop. xP 
cAllegheny College 
cBaker University «. 
j~ cBaldwin- Wallace Colles 
| cBoston University 
cCentral Wesleyan, College ... 
neClaflin University ..........0000 
~ | neClark University 
- {| eCollege of the Pacific ie 
| eCornell College ........é.cseeee0s 


.| Rock Island, Idd. ... 
..| Carthage, IU. 


.| Atchison, Kan,...... 
.| Allentown, Pa. ... 
.| Newberry, S.C....... 
.---| Gettysburg, Pa. 

.| Salem, Va.. 
-| Northfield, ‘Minn. 


«| Meadville, Pd....... 
-| Baldwin, Kans. ... 
-| Berea, Ohio 


cans] Atlanta, Gd, ...ccores 
..| San José, Cal. 


cDakota Wesleyan University 
cDepauw University ........... 
wGoucher College ...... 
cGreenville College........ 
cHamline University... 
cHedding College ... 
clllinois Wesleyan University 
clowa Wesleyan University... 
cKansas Wesleyan Univ. 
cMcKendree College ............ 
eMissouri Wesleyan College... 
eMontana Wesleyan College. 
_| eMoores Hill College 
| neMorgan College ........ 
eMorningside College ......... 
~ ¢Mt. Union-Scio College. ie dre 
cNebraska Wesleyan Univ. ... 
- | neNew Orleans University...... 
| cNorthwestern University... 
cOhio Northern Universit 
cOhio Wesleyan University 
CParker Conege | .25..:.-.2-<dvs0se 
mePhilander Sinith panes axe 
nceRust University .. red 
eSimpson College ........... 
cSouthwestern oollese 
eTaylor University........ 
eUniversity of Chattanoog: 
cUniversity of Denver ..... 
‘cUniversity of Puget Sound... 
cUniv. of Southern Califor: nia 
cUpper Iowa University ...... 
nWalden University ............ 
eWest Virginia Wvealeyiat Col. 
_| neWilberforce University ...... 
: neWiley University AoA 
| eWillamette Dnive: y Chats 


..-| Baltimore, Wd. .... 
--| Greenville, ZU....... 
.| St. Paul, Minn. 


.| Salina, Kans, 


.| Ada, Ohio 
.| Delaware, Oh 


Location. 


Wilmington, Ohio « 


Logan, Utah ....+.6 
Lamoni, Jowa 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lindsborg, Kan. ... 


Fort Wayne, Tnd. . 
St. Peter, Minn. ... 


Selinsgrove, Pa. .. 


.| Kenilworth, 1. feet re 


Springfield, Ohio ... 


Albion, Mich. 


aeonee 


Boston, Mas8s........+ 
Warrenton, Mo. ... 
Orangeburg, S.C.... 


Mt. Vernon, Jowa 
Mitchell, S. Dak.... 
Greencastle, Indi 


Abingdon, I7d. ...... 
Bloomington, Jil... 
Mt. Pleasant, Jowa 
Lebanon, JUi.......... 
Cameron, Mo. ...... 
Helena, Mont. ...... 
Moores Hill, Ind. 


-| Baltimore, Md....... 


Sioux City, Jowa... 

Alliance, Ohio ...... 
Univ. Place, Web.... 
New Orleans, La.... 
Evanston, ZU. ...... 


Winnebago, Mi 
Little Rock, Ark. . 


-| Holly Springs, Miss, 
-| Indianola, Jowa ... 


Winfield, Kan, ... 
Upland, Jnd.......... 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Denver, Col, .......,. 
Tacoma, Wash....... 
Los Angeles, Cai.... 
Fayette, Iowa ...... 
Nashville, Tenn. . 


Buckhannon, W. Va. 


Wilberforce, Ohio 
Marshall, 7'ea. ...... 
Salem, Oreg. asstaveae 


Op'ed, 


1870 


Classijied Universities yan Colleges. —— 


President. 


Sy. Hodgins ceoseervesvce|) 25 


C. N. Jenson 


Sages taka atise 29 
S. A, Burgess, A.B..,....... 13 
G. Syerdrup....... aga eet 16 
Gk Andreen, Ph.D. .. 32 
Rey. ELF. Pihlblad, AM 4% 


Rey. H. D. Hoover, Ph. D.| 20 
Rey. M. Luecke...,.:...... 12 


QO. J, Johnson, B.D. 33 
R. B. Peery, D.D. .. 18 
J. A. W, Haas, D.D. 14 
Je. Harms, A.M ...3¢..0| © x7 
Wm. A. Granville ......... 3X 
J. M. Morehead, D.D. ...| 2x 
Rev. L. A. Vigness ...... 33 
Rey. C. Tf. Aikens, D.D. .} . 2a 
Rey. P. Froeburg, A.B...) 15 
C. G. Heckert, D.D. ...... 43 
S. Dickie, LL.D. .....c00.6| . 26 
W. fi. Crawford, D.D. ot 22 
W. N. Mason, D.D. ...... 3r 
A. L. Breslich, A.B. 52 
L. H. Murlin, Ph.D. .| 170 
@. HE, Kriege, D:D:.......2 25 
E. M. Dunton, Lu.D......, 2X 
W. W. Foster, D.D. ......| 40 
Bsc Dee NLONEIS — sree ark a suaneste 25 
Rey. Thos. Nicholson ...| ~ 38 
W. G. Seaman, Ph.D. ... 29 
Rev. G. R. Grose, D.D....) 4a 
W..W. Guth, Ph.D. ...... 26 
E. G. Burritt, AM, ...... 20 
S. F. Kerfoot, D.D. ...... 25 
W. D. Agnew, D.D. .....< 15 
Rey. T. Kemp, D.D. .. 44 
E. A. Schell, Ph.pd. 4}. a6 
Rev. R..P. Smith ait... 43 
J. . Harmon, D.D. ..... 16 
Rev. H. R. De Bra, D. D. 30 
Os... Bovard, D,D........:. ia 
H, A. King, D.D. sof erm. 
J. O. Spencer, Ph.D. 24 
A. E. Craig, D.D. ......... 37 


Rv. W.H. McMaster,M.A.} 40 
C. AH. Fulmer, Ph.p.......| 38 
C. B. Melden, D.D... 
A. W. Harris, LL.D. ...... 
Rev, A, E. Smith, D.D....| 40 
Rey. H. Welch; D.D.......| 66 
B. Longley, D.D..........00 
Rev. JM. Cox D.D....025 
J... Docking, Ph.D.......] .. x5 
¥F. L, Strickland, D.D, ...) 29 
F. BE. Mossman, D.D. .../* 30 
M. Vayhinger, D.D. ......| 20 
F. W. Hixon, D.D.......... 


Instrue-/Studente 
tors. 


| Methodist Episcopal South— 


cCentral College .......-.-++- ae 
mUBMOry College .iciessereeeesonee 


“mEmory and Henry College . Sa 


mGreensboro College ,.-,.... 
eHenderson Brown College 
cHendrix College... 


| ¢eHiwassee College 


| whander College 


3 
| 

: Fevepbyteria 

- eAlbany College . 


eKentucky Wesleyan College 


eMillsaps College ‘a 
mRandolph-Macor ; 
eScarritt Morrisville Geieni 


» eSouthern. University.. 


eXouthwestern University ... 
ETriniby College ...je.seceenanee é 


wWesleyan Female College ... 


mWofford College 


Methodist. Protestant— 
cAdrian College 
eWest Lafayette College 


Steerer nerennee 


Moravian— 
mMoravian College 


eAlma, College .. 

cArkansas Cumberland ‘Coll. 
eBellevue College 
eBlackburn College 
“eCarroll College 
eCedarville College. 


| mCentre College of Kentucky. 


eCooper College: .. 
mDavidson College .. 
asin College .. 
kine College ....-..-+.+ 
DP iccsiines Colles 2 
eHanover College sseceeeceees 
cHastings College .. 
es College 


eHuron College... 
_ eliinois College . 


woln College .. 
University 
aieceaTeker College .... 
¢Maryville College ..... 3 
ee ie alley College ...... 
r BOS adeeneeceokes 
Eersta WOM Gre! cariiasescscnutess 
older ot ete Univ. ... 
NIVELSILY..-.00a00-srer~ 
Baia of Wooster... 


~eWaynesburg College... 
\ Esainster College 
Whitworth College 
n Bellege oy 


Location. 


Fayette, Mo, ..+...... 
Oxford, Ga. 
Emory, Va. sid 
.| Greensboro, V.C.... 
Arkadelphia, Ark 


‘| Conway, Ark. 


Hiwassee, Fenn..... 
Winchester, Ky... 
Greenwood, S.C. . 


.| Jackson, Miss. 


Ashland, Va. Sah 
Morrisville, Moy... 
Greensboro, Al 
Georgetown, T 
Durham, N.¢. 
Macon, Ga. 
Spartanburg, 


Adrian, Mich. .... 
W. Lafayette, Ohio 


Bethlehem, Pa. .... 


.| Albany, Oreg. 


.| Alma, Mich. 0.5.69 
Clarksville, Ark, ... 


Bellevue, Nev, ,....+ 


...| Carlinville, TUl......| 1859 
‘| Waukesha, Wis, ... 


Cedarville, Ohio ... 
| Danville, Ky. 
Sterling, Kang, ...... 
Davidson, NV.C......, 
Emporia, Kans. ... 
Due West, S.C... 


|, Hampden-Sid’y, Va, 


Hanover, Ind. 
Hastings, Neb. .-. 


“| alsa, ORG. ws... : 
..| Highland, Kans, . 
..| Huron, S. Dak... 


Jacksonville, Ti, «3 aes 


+ Decatur, ZU. . 


Si amestown,., ‘Dak. 


..| Haston, Pa. 
..| Lake Forest, Iu. . 

.| Hopkinton, Lowde...| 
.| Lincoln, IU 


Ue Seoriantan 


Lincoln Univ., Pa. 


aicete Paul, Minn. ... 
.| Maryville, ib aut 


Marshall, Ho. .... 


Fairfield, Iowa... 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
Waxahachie, Tex.. 
Wooster, Ohio ,,.--, 


Waynesb' 
Fulton, Mor : 
Tacoma, Was: 
Satins we ye 


Parkville, Wo. «4... 


ustruc- 

ere Students . 
P. H. Linn, D.D. be 4 
Rev. J.B. Dickey, Dm t 
C. G.. Weaver, Ph.D wf 33 
§. B. Turrentine . a ; 
Rev. G.H. Crowell, Ph.D. 
J. H. Reynolds, LL. : i 
Rev. J. E. Lowry ,, f 
James L. Clark, A.B 
John O, Wilson, D.D, 
AF. Watkins, D.D, 
R. BE. Blackwell, LL.D. 
Rev. L, C. Perry.. 
Rey. C, A, Rush., oi 
Rey. ©. M, Bishop, D.D. 
W. P. Few, Ph.D. =e 
Cc. R. Jenkins 
H. N. Snyder, 


Rey. W. B. Anthony, D.d. 
Ad RTECS, DDiivesnscip pone 


A, Schultze, D.D.. s....0)<} 


H, M. Crooks, A.B. 
T. €. Blaisdell, A.M......- 
W. L. Darley, DD. . 


W. M. Hudson, D.D,....-+ 
W. O. Carrier, D.D.. «s.++ 
Rev. D. McKinney, ‘D.D.;, 
By W. Hinitte cc. scsasrons 
Rev. R.'L, Campbell, D,.). 
W. J. Marlin, A.B. -,..,-. 
H. C. Culbertson, LL.D. 

J. S. Moffat, D.D. ...+..020f 
Rev. H, T. Graham, D. Dif 


 W, A, Millis, LL.D, . 


R. B. Crone, Ph... .... 
¥. W, Hawley, D.D. ..... 
W. Gilbert James . 
Rev. H. M. Gage, A.M., 
C.H. Rammelkamp,Ph 
G. E, Fellows, LL.D... 
B. H. Kroeze, D.D, s+. 
J. H. McCracken, Ph.D. 
J, 8. Nollen, Ph, D...,..--- 
Rev. .E. E- Reed, M.A. ..-f 
Junk McMurray, Ph.D. 
J. B. Rendall, D.D. - .- rst 
T. M. Hodgman, LL). 
8. T. Wilson D:D. . 
W. H, Black, D.D, « 
Arthur L, Wolfe, Php. 
L, M. McAfee, L1.D....... 
G. BR. Dobyns. os. ++ 00ccenees! 
8. L. Ganibenk, LED, «1 
J. Campbell White >M.A.,f 
LL,D. 


5 Rev, B. F. Baker, Ph.D, | 


©. B. Boving, D.D......++.+ 


‘ D. D. McKay, D.D.. «r++. 


its, . McKeag, paces 


os w, J petidb; D.p. 


ac qa 


a imSt. Mary’s College ..... Rat ox 


410 Trinity College ......... 


..| inUniversity of Notre Dame .. 
| vUniversity of Santa Ulara. 


| United Brethren— 


© CVork College os-r.0++- 
“Wnited Presb 


-mSt. Anseln#s College...... 
| mSt. Bernard College ... 


‘St. Louis University. 


Classified Universities and Colleges. 


Name. 


Reformed Church— 
cCatawba College 
m¥ranklin and Marshall Coll. 
cHeidelberg University......... 
CHOpe Cone ge crrrcccsereecseeeeees 


Roman Catholio— 
mCampion College «.....---.-+.-+ 


mCanisius College........ccccceeres 
mCatholic Univ. of America... 
mChristian Brothers College . 
mCreighton University . 
mDe Paul University .... 
mDubuque College .... 
m¥Fordham University...... 
mGeorgetown University 
mHoly Cross College .... 
mLa Salle College .... 
mLoyola College .... 
mLoyola University . 
mLoyola University... 
mManhattan College .... 
mMarquette University . 
mMount Angel College 
inMount St. Mary’s College 

10 New Rochelle College....... 
mNiagara University ... 
mRock Hill College 
mSacred Heart CoHege 


mSt. Benedict's Cellege 


mSt. Charles College ... 
mSt. John’s College ... 
mSt. John’s College 
nvSt. John's University ... 
inSt. Joseph's College ... 
mSt. Louis College . 


im$St. Mary’s College... 
mSt. Mary’s College... 
inSt. Mary’s College... 
m8t, Mary’s College... 


mSt. Meinrad College............ 
mSt. Stanislaus’s College ...... 
mSt. Viator College ..............+ 


nSt. Xavier College ...... 0.0.40. 
mSeton Hall College ... 
mSpring Hill College 


University of Detroit . 
in Villanova College ...sccccceceee 


cLeander Clark Colleze......... 
Lebanon Valley College 
eOtterbein University ......... 


settee eee 


caKnoxville College... 
_eMonmouth Colleg 
-eMuskingum College 


eTarkio College ...... 
eWestininster Follegs 


zs Washington, Dos 


.-.| Chicago, fll. . 

...| New Orleans, La. 

...| New York City...... 
.| Milwaukee, W%s. ... 


..| New Rochelle, N. Y. 


...| St. Bernard, Ala... 
.| Ellicott City, Md. 
.| Washington, D.C. . 
.| Brooklyn, V.Y. ... 
...| Collegeville, Minn. 
.| Collegeville, Jd... 


...-| South Orange, V.J. 

. Spring Hill, Ala. 
.| Washirtgton, D.C. . 
.| Detroit, Mich. ...... 
.| Notre Dame, Ind. . 


Je Ar kio; MEO. sacscns cap 
New 
ee 


Location, Op’ed. 


Newton, W.C. .....| 1851 

Lancaster, Pa. ...... 1836 

Tiffin, Oht0...........+ 1850 

Holland, Mich, ......| 1866 

Prairie du Chien,| 1880 
Wis. 

Buffalo, N.Y. «.... 1870 


Washington, D.C. . 


St. Louis, Mo, ......) 1849 
...| Omaha, Neb | 1878 
...| Chicago, 77 1897 
.| Dubuque, 1873 


Fordham, V.Y. 


cs 1789 
...| Worcester, Mass....| 1843 
...| Philadelphia, Pa...| 1867 
..| Baltimore, Md. 1852 


Mount Angel, Oreg. 
Emmitsburg, Mad. . 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Ellicott City, "Ma. . 3857 
Denver, Col. .....0+ 1888 
Manchester, N.H. | 1889 


Atchison, Kan. 


San Antonio, 7’ex. 
St. Louis, Ao. 


.| Oakland, Cal. ...... 
.| St. Mary’s, Kan. 


ies ulin Til. 


Cincinnati, Ohio ... 


Santa Clara, Cal.... 
‘| Villanova, PO sess 


Toledo, Jowd...... im 
Annville, Pa. y 
Westerville, Ohio... 
York, Neb. 


seeeeee whee 


Knoxville, Tenn. eS 


vn Monmouth, Jl. ... 


New Concord, ine : 


Wilmington, 
{ee pe oaciget 


890 | M. 0. McLaughlin, D.D. 


| R. MeW. Russell .. 


co ee 


Gera 


President. 


Rev. J. D. Andrew, A.B. 
HSE Apple; Dibipceves ses 
| C, E. Miller, D.D. ......... 
A. Vennema, D.D. «+2040 


Rey. G. R. Kister, 8.3... 


Rev. G. J. Krim, 8.3. 4. 
Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan... 
Bro. L. Sixtus, LL. B....... 
Rev. E. A. Magevney, S.J. 
Very Rev. . X. McCabe 
Rev. D. M. Gorman 

Rev. J. A. Mulry, 8.J. ... 


Vy. Rev. A.J. Donion,s.J. 
Rev. J. S. Dinand, 8.J.... 
Bro, D.;Hdward ....c.....- 
Rev. W. J. Ennis, &.J. ... 
Rev. John Mathery, s.J. 
Rey. A. E. Otis, S.J....... 
Brother B.S. Ci... .sceeee 
J. Grimmelsman, §$.J. ... 
Rt. Rev. Placid Fuerst . 
Very Rey. B. J. Bradley 
Rev. M. C. O'Farrell 
Very Rey. M. A. Drennan 
Bro. Dorotheus ,.........+ 


D0 s DOWER woeanderacsane ace 
Rev. Ernest Helmtetter 
Rev. I. Wolf, 0.9.B. ...... 
Bernard Menges .......0 
Rev. M. F. Dinneen 
IBYO: /HIQHRED aeesncheevesssey 
Very Rev. J. W. Moore. 
Rt. Rev. P. Engel 
TOVe Ge ICAL... cvrcseeres 
Rey. A. Frische, S.M. 
Rev. B. J. Otting, 8.3 
Bro. Vellesian 
Rev. W, J. Wallace, 
Rey. M. Jaglowicz ...... 
Rev. B: P. O’Reilly. ...... 
FS TROMAS! gorse aseene 
Rt. Rey, A. Schmitt. wie 
Rev. L. J. Zapala ......... 
Very Rey.J.P.0’Mahony, 
C.8:V. 
Rev. F.J. Heiermann, $.J. 
Rt. Rev. J. F. Mooney... 
E. Cummings, $.J......... ~ 
Sister Aloysius ... 


Rev. J. Cavanaugh ...... 


W. F. Thornton, 8.3. ... 
Rev. E. G. Dohan ..... sete 


M. R. Drury, D.D. ......... 
Rey, G. D. Gossard i 
W. G. Clippinger, A.B..: 


R. W, McGranahan, D.D. 
VY. H. McMichael, D.D.... 
Rey. J. K, Montgomery; 

D.D, 
J. A. Thompson ..... 


tees 


Pelz Sadent 


- 


) yi 
University, Opened. Location, Control, oe | ras 
! 
California ..2..c.ece0ee 1869 | Berkeley, Cal. State | ,928 
Chicago ........ 1892 | Chicago, Til........... Non-Sectarian of Eoes 
Columbia ..... 1754. | New York N. Ve do. 52z 5,112 
Cornell _........ 1868 | Ithaca, N.Y. vee. | do. 750 5,015 
1636 | Cambridge, Mass. ...... do. 494 4,330 
3868 |. Urbana} Tl. © ...sce.c.. State 643 5,094 
1869 | Ames, Towaese niacin do. 250 2,459 
1876 | Baltimore, Md. ......... Non-Sectarian 215 852 
1866 | Lawrence, Kan. ........- State 233 2,336 
Michigan - x84x | Ann Arbor, Mich....... do. 354 5,520 
ae 1869 | Minneapolis, Minn.... do. 459 4,958 
Missouri .. 1847 | Columbia, Mo. ......... do. 22X 2,726 
‘Nebraska — “e 1871 | Lincoln, Neb, ........... do. | 144 3°75 
: 1832 | New York, N.Y,......... | Non-Sectarian | 455 §,048 
Fong state = 185s | Evanston, Ill. ......... Meth. Epis. 360 4,808 
1872 | Columbus, Ohio........ State 328 3,829 
1740 | Philadelphia, Be ee Non-Sectarian “ | 560 4,719 
1786 | Pittsburg, Pa. ectertos es do. 1 329 2,512 
1746 |.Princeton, N do. |. zoz 1,599 
1891 Stanford, Cal do. 21x X,906 
187 | Syracuse, N. do. 277 3,674 
Res 1883 | Austin, Tex. ... t State 17 2,530 
1834 | New Orleans, La. ...... Non-Sectarian 257 15107 
1825 | Charlottesville, Va. State 73 919 
186x | Seattle, Wash. .......... do. 177 2,737 
1826 Cleveland, ONTOr aca. | Non-Sectarian 223 1,127 
eee 1848 | Madison, Wikis co.hb State 523 4,686 
Bievaas. Snvrenes rjor_ | New Haven, Conn. ... Non-Sectarian 457 3,189 
SOME FAMOUS FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES. 
Country. | University. Founded, Country. University. Founded, 
Wieniia’..is:...%- 1365 - Holands......,5.. | Utrecht ......0055 : 1634 
Louvain 1426 ~=— | -Jreland’. Dublin .. os 159x 
Prague ....- 1348 ~ | Italy . Bologna.. r116 
Copenhage 1476 Teen oss he Padua 1228 
Cambridge 1257 Sabai Rome 1245 
Oxford Syaie..s-s 1249 -~—Ss|| Poland . Cracow .. 700 
France (Paris)... 792 Portugal . Coimbra .. 1279 
AUVODS <0 aac ce 0vencee 830 Scotland -%.. St. Andrew I4iz 
E 1145 39 Getoasoteet CUOSZOW mrecesssua 1450 
1305 "3 Aberdeen ..., 1494 
1349 x9 Edinburgh 1582 
1386 Spain ...... Cordova .. 968 
poner 1409 sieveeeecereee | Valladolid 1346 
; es 1547 Switzerland. Geneva... 1368 
Leyden ...03-...-.6 |-~ 1575 dire Saou vere WAS] Gr ices ane 1460 
LONGEST RAILWAY TUNNELS, ‘ 
_ Railway and Country, Miles, Yards. Railway and wean Miles. Yards, 
n, Switzerland-Italy .... .¥2 458 | Severn, England,../...s..seceererent 4 
hard, Switzerland- bse 9 ~ 864| Turchina, Italy .. 4 
hberg, Switzerland ... 9 535. | Wocheiner, AUStrIa .....-...c:.eeeecceenees 3 
it Cenis, France-Italy ....... 7 1,730 | Mont d’Or, France-Switzerland ...... 3 
: ‘Austria........ 6 404 | Albula, Switzerland .. 3 
2, pgeeriand iS Totley, England ..... Sk 
stria.. 5 Peloritana, Sicily ...... 3 
5 Gravehals, Norway .. 3 
5 Standedge, England 
as Woodhead, England . 2 
4 j Cascade, United Sta) “to 


ojak, Yap = 


ited Dniswsites aa Oss Target ann Y Pansiols. See ‘ai 
ee CIRAL UNIVERSITIES OF THE U. >: 


From the Report of the Federal Bureau of Education. = 


~ American College ‘Fratepuitien: 2 


AMERICAN COLLEGE FRATERNITIES. 


m= Men ; w= Women ; J = Legal; me = Medical. 


Fraternity. 


Fnded, 


Place of Foundation. 


w Alpha Gamma Delta 
m Alpha Delta Phi 
me Alpha Kappa Kappa! 
me Alpha Mu Pi Omega! 
w Alpha Xi Delta 
w Alpha Omicron Pi ... 
me Alpha Sigma 
m. Alpha Sigma Phi 
Alpha Tan Omega ... 
AT pa. PRI vos. .saseees 
Alpha Chi Rho......... | 
Alpha Chi Omega ... 
Alpha Omega Alpha 


Beta Sigma Omicron 
Beta Theta-Pi ....,...- 


Gamma Eta Gamma 
Gamma Phi Beta 


Delta Gamma. ......... 

Delta Delta Delta .., 

Delta Theta Phi 
) Delta Kappa Epsilon 
Delta Sigmia Phi 
Delta Tau Delta 
Delta Upsilon 
) Delta Phi i 
Delta Phi Delta .. 
Delta Chi 
Delta Psi 


Zeta Beta a Re ren 
Zeta Tau Alpha 
Zeta Psi . 


Theta Delta Chi ...... 
. Theta Nu Epsilon ... 
Theta Xi 

Theta Chi 


Kappa Alpha (North) 


Kappa Alpha (South) 
Kappa Alpha Theta 

Kappa Delta 
w Kappa KappaGamma/ 
m. Kappa heen’ y 
me Kappa Psi.... 


m Lambda Chi Diane, 
me Nu Sigma Nu cn 


{w Pi Beta Phi .......... 
m Pi Kappa Alpha .... 


m Pi Kappa Phi 
Ngpe Bt NEW ac iscineacpermbarwan 


_|m Sigma Alpha be pers 
w Sigma Kappa ...,.... 
m Sigma Nu ........... a 
| m Sigma Pi Baer 
Ww ae Sigma Sigma 

mn Sigma Tau ........ ae 


Sigmia, Pht ......c..0. 
Phi Bpsilo: 


Rrchmosd oe <i 


Ee 


Syracuse Univ, ........006 
Hamilton . 
Dartmouth 


Lombard College.. 
Barnard College .. 
N.Y. Med, Coll. . 
Virginia Mil. Inst. 
Syracuse Univ. ..... 
Trinity 


WIGHEO -<cssscysaeasca oan oat 


Missouri State Univ. . 


UDniy. of eed 
Syracuse Uniy. . 


Univ. of Mississippi. a 
Boston University 
Cleveland Law School . 
BEANS oh agisnavics on sacten te gioe 
College, City of N.Y. ... 
Bethany 
Williams. 
Union: 2. comscieestetee 
Univ. of Michigan 
Cornell , 
Columbia .....026000+evese9 


Cath. Coll, NY. cesses 
Virginia State Normal. 
N.Y, University 


UDO esas 

Wesleyan Univ., NN. i lee! 
Rensselaer, P:T. ....0..- 
Norwich Univ. .......-..< 


| Washington and Lee .. 
De Pauw Univ....,4-.-...6| 6 


Virginia State Normal. 
Monmouth College 
University, Va. cscs. 
Cheshire Mil. Acad. 


ees 


Boston Univ. .i..-...... 
| Univ. of Michigan. ....,. 


Monmouth College...... 
University, Va. 


Steer eee 


| Charleston Coll. . 


Univ. of Virginia... Resesse 


Riri GEA lees yee aa 


yy College on.......05 
Viugiata Mil. Inst. ...... 


| Vincennes Univ, .....4... 


nia State Normal. 


Univ. of Nebraska... 


\ Shaped hanes masletaraeee 


Aaa 


--| £1,800 


+«| 22,000) 


ica ‘| 19,000 


a 12,150) 
+) 3;850! 
950 


Mem- 
bers. 


759 


5,200 

555 
1,300 
1,150) 
7,050) 
1,600 


2,200 
1,000 
| 2,400 

3,500 


2,500 


600 
$,000}- 


National Secretary. 


M. Hobbs, Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Hunter 8. Marston, New York City. 
John P. Sprague, Chicago, mm. 
Morris B. Miller, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Mrs. R. LL. Haskell, Brookline, Mass. 
Anna E, Many, New Orlems, La. 
William H. Price, Brooklyn, N.Y 
WayneM. Musgrave, New York City. 
Claude 'L. Reno, Allentown, Pa, 
Mrs. F. Wheelihan, Evanston, Ti. 
Dixon. R. Fox, New York City. ~ 
Mrs. Charles E. Ely, Chicayar ‘Th. : 
Dr. W. W. Root, Staterville Springs, 


Mrs. V, J. Adams, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Francis W. Shepardson, Chicago, Il, 


Charles M. Moon, Rochester, N.Y. 
Mrs. ¥. S. Baldwin, West Allis, Wis. 


M. Agnes Burton, Detroit, Mich, 
Mary L. McCray, Dayton, ‘Ohie, 

A. B. Backer, Chicago, TL. 

James A. Hawes, New York City, 
Meyer Boskey, New York City. 
Henry T. Bruck, Mount Savage, Ma 
John Patterson, New York City. 

A. G. Freeland, New York City. — 
William H. Thomas, Cleveland, Ohio: 
W. W. Bride, Washington, D. Oe 


J. Bregoff, New. Brighton, N.Y. 
Mrs. J. L. Bugg, Farmville, Va. 
F. N. Nymeyer, New York ‘City. 


Bart H. Winchester, Newark, N. a 

George R. Bechler, Lansford, Pa, r 
Hugh T. Wreaks, New York ‘City. co 
E, Wesson Clark, Boston, Mass 


bah ticle Gilman, -jr., New ¥ 


We on ‘Robinson, Jackson, 3 

LL, Pearte Green, Ithaca, N 
Mary 8. Thomas, Columbia, 

' Mary M. Rhodes, Lexington, Ky. 
Herbert M. Martin, Leeaticts:' ve 
Press.Aldridge, jr., Yonkers, N.Y 


Albert Cross, Norwood, Pa. 
Ernest EB. Trons, Chicago, U1. 
ay B. Onken, Chapin, Til, 

P. T. Atkinson, Hampden-Si 


E. R. Ww. Gunn, Oxford, Gari 
K. Tignmetiee Ennett,, Richmond, V ae | 


qe a Se 


= na a Sa a 
~ American Co 


~ 


lege Fraternities. — 


“Rhodes” Scholarships. 


oS 


aside to 


ourage and generosity, together with good 


— CECIL JOHN RHopES, South African States- 
man, was born at Bishop's Stortford, in the 
county of Hssex, England, and was the fourth 
son of the vicar of that place. 

health, he migrated to Natal and subsequently ac- 
quired a fortune, estimated at twenty-five million 
dollars, at the Kimberley diamond fields. 
died at the early age of 48 years, on the 26 March, 
tgoz, By his will, executed in 1899 
directed that part of his fortune should be set 
vide a fund for a certain number of 
scholarships, to cover the full three years’ course 
‘at the University of Oxford, of which he himself 
was a graduate. He directed that the selection 


For reasons of 


He apply 


, Mr. Rhodes 


noral character and an ambition to serve their 


ety in some public capacity. The conditions 
f selection vary. In South Africa, scholarships 
e specially allotted to individual Institu- 
ms. In Germany, in accordance with a 
al clause in the will, the scholars are 
inated personally by the Emperor. 
ada, the appointment is usually arranged by 


Ox ‘AL punishment prevailsinall of the States 


In 


Union except Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, 
d, Washington and Wisconsin, In 

ly crime punishable by death is 
death penalty was abolished in the 
ngton in x9x3. It was abolished 


restored in 1878, It was 


the leading Universities in rotation, while in 
Australtiwand New Zealand, the choice is made 
by a pe Committee which is most carefully 
selected. 


In the United States the following conditions 


x. He must be a citizen of the United States, 


or. the son of a citizen, and must be un- 
married. 


z. He must have completed satisfactorily at 


least two years’ work in some recognized 
college of liberal arts and sciences. 


3. In age he must not exceed twenty-four 


years at the time of entering upon the 
scholarship at Oxford. 


4. Each scholar receives an annual allowance 


of $1,500, in equal quarterly instalments— 
a sum sufficient to provide for the ordi- 
nary expenses of the student during both 
terms and vacations. 


s. The first’ payment is not made until he is 


actually in residence at the University. 


‘6. The examinations are not competitive but 


merely qualifying. > 


Information respecting these scholarships may 
be secured by enquiring of The Rhodes Trust 
Fund, Seymour House, Waterloo Place, London, 
8.W.; or from the Secretary of the Rhodes | 
Trustees, 9 South Parks Road, Oxford, England. 
Particulars may also be obtained from any 
College in the United States. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. : 
also abolished in Colorado in x 
restored in x 
mode of execution, but in Indiana, New York, 
Nebraska, 
Virginia electrocution is the legal method. 


Nevada hanging or shoo 
‘condemn id. ; 


75 but was 


x. Hanging is the ordinary 


hio, Pennsylvania, Vermont and 


ting is optional with the 


~ 


i 


a ; Fraternity. '|Fnded. Place of Foundation. pion National Secretary, 

m Tau Beta Pi........,...) 1885 Lehigh University ......| 5,g00) R. C. Matthews, Univ. of Tennessee. 

me Phi Alpha Gamma...| 1894 | N.Y. Med. Coll. ......... 2,000] Richard H. Street, Chicago, Nl. 

qj Phi Alpha Delta ...,..| 1898 | Northwestern Univ. ...| 2,200) Conger G, Roads, Cleveland, Ohio. 

me Phi Alpha Sigma ...| 1886 | Bellevue Med. Coll. ...| 500) E. J. Beardsley, Philadelphia, Pa, 

mm Phi Beta Kappa ...| 1776 | William and Mary Coll./ 26,000 ae ¢ M. Voorhus, D.D., New 
(3 ork City. 

'me Phi Beta Pi ...... | 89x | Univ. of Pittsburgh ...| 4,800) David 8S. Long, Harrisonville, Mo. 
'm Phi Gamma Delta ...! 1848 | Washington-Jefferson .|14,x00| Thomas L. Pogne, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
me Phi Delta Epsilon ...| 1904 | Cornell University 1,000] J. H. Leiner, New York City. | 
“m Phi Delta Theta ......) 1848 | Miami........ A SO 19,500] F'. J. Coxe, Wadesboro, N.C. 

“m Phi Delta Chi .........) 1883 | Univ. of Michiga: 2,500! William G. Gaessler, Ames, Iowa. 

mé Phi Theta Chi .........) 1902 | Tufts College.......... seo] 375] Arthur C. Wright, Boston, Mass. 

‘m Phi Kappa Sigma ...| 1850 | University of Penna ...| 5,000 Richard M. Philler,Philadelphia,Pa. 

m Phi Kappa Psi......... 1852 | Washington & Jefferson) 13,200] H. G. Townsend, Chicago, Tl. 

(W Phi Mu...................., 1852 | Wesleyan College’ ...... 3,000] E. M. Fergusson, Washington, D.C. 
| me Phi Rho Sigma....... 1890 | Northwestern Uniy. ...| 3,000] James F. Churchill, Chicago, Nl. 
'm PhiSigma Kappa ...) 1873 | Mass. Agric. College ...| 3,500| Donald H. McLean, Elizabeth, N.J. 
-me Phi Chi \........... ee 1894 | Louisville Med. School.| 6,500] Dunning 8. Wilson, Louisville, Ky. 
-m Chi Phi. 1824 | Princeton ... Ivy L. Lee, Philadelphia, Pa. 

m Chi Psi ....... posh X842 | MUMION .scprcaricee Harold G. Aron, New York City. 
F2D Chi Omepza...........-.+. 1895 | University of Ar Mrs. C, M, Southworth, Portland, 
_ Me. ; 

mm Psi Upsilon ............ ABZZa UNION Vecvsevevsdersesns seores/12,880| George 8. Coleman, New York City. 
me Omega Upsilon Phi .| 1895 | University of Buffalo... 2,390} Nelson W. Strohme, Buffalo, N.Y. 
YHE “RHODES” SCHOLARSHIPS, 


| 
| 


In| 


“"Sooieties ire 


Actors’ HQurTy ASSOOTATION, 1480 Broadway, 
New York City—President, Francis Wilson ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Bruce McRae, 

Actors’ FUND OF AMERICA (Established 1882), 
1476 Broadway, New York City—President, 
Daniel Frohman ; Secretary, W. Austin. 

AOTUARIAL Socrnry OF AMERICA (U.S. and 
Canada) (Organized 1889)—President, David 
M. Craig; Secretary, Robert Henderson, 346 
Broadway, New York City. 

ALLIANCE FRANCAISE (U.S. and Canada), 15 

| William Street, New York City—President, 
A. T. Mason; Secretary, Louis Delamarre. 

AMBPRICAN - ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
(Organized 1898), 327 Lexiugton Avenue, 
New York City—President, William Dean 
Howells; Chancellor, William Milligan 
Sloane ; Permanent Secretary, Robert Under- 
wood Johnson. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MEDICINE.—President, 
Woods Hutchinson, M.D., New York City ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Charles McIntire, 
M.D., Haston, Pa. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE.— President, L. S. Rowe, Ph.d. ; 
Secretary, J. P, Lichtenberger, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Socrpty (Organized 
x812).— President, Waldo Lincoln ; Recording 
Seeretary, Charles L. Nicholas, M.D., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASIATIO ASSOOTATION (Organized 1898). 
—President, Willard Straight; Secretary, 
John Foord, P.O. Box rg00, New York City. 

AMERIOAN ASSOCLATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE (Organized 1848).—President, 
Charles W. Bliot, Cambridge, Mass.; Per- 
manent Secretar ys Ls 0. Howard, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PuBLIO AccoUNT- 
ANTS.—President, J. Porter Joplin, Chicago, 
Ill. ;. Secretary, ALP. Richardson, 55 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIETINS FOR On- 
GANIZING CHARITIES, xos East .Twenty- 
second Street, New York City.—Chatrman, 
John F, Moors, Boston, Mass,; General 
Secretary, Francis H. McLean. 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION (Organized 1878).— 
President, Elihu Root; Secretary, George 
W. hitelock, Baltimore, Ma. 

AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. .—Offices, Bible House, 

. Astor Place) New York City; President, 
James Wood ; ‘Corresponding Secretaries, 
Rev. John Fox, D.D,, Rev. W. L. Haven, D.D., 
and H. 0. Dwight ; "Secretar, Wm. Foulke, 

AMERICAN CANCER RESEARCH comet, 
Wells Street, Chicago, Hil.—President 
Rogers, M.D. 5 Secretary, W. A. Guild, M.D., 
Des Moines, Ta 

AMPRICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY.—President, T. W, 

Richards ; 
: Box 505, Washington, D 
AMERICAN ae pea eed (@ounded 1904).— 
President, J. Worace McFarland ; Seerei 
- Richard 5, Watrous, 9x4 Union Trust Build: 
tne Washington, D.C 
AMERIOAN ‘Conynidun LEAGUE. — . President, 
Hamilton W. Mabie; 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


PRINCIPAL RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, PATRIOTIC, vaskemipiea? AND 
MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIES OF THE US 


rt 


Institutio ons. 


AMERICAN CROSS OF crein (Organized 1898).— 
President, Thomas H. Herndon ; Secretary, 
Harry A. ‘Geor, ge, Washington, D.C, 

AMERICAN DEFENSE. SociETy. — Chairman of} ; 
Board of Trustees, C. 8, Thompson ; Secie- | 
tary, Cushing Stetson. Headquarters, 303} 
sth Avenue, N.Y. City. 

AMBRICAN ECONOMIO ASSOCIATION.—President, |” 
Professor John H. Gray ; Secretary, ae y 
Young, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. : 

AMERICAN ENTOMOLOGICAL SociETY (Organized , 
1859).—President, Philip P. Calvert; Secre- | 
tary, Henry Skinner, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. | 

AMERICAN FEDERATION FOR Sex HyGrEne.—|- 
President, Dr. Charles W. Eliot; Secretary, | 
Donald R, Hooker, M.D., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC SOCIETIES | 

(Founded  x90x)—WNational Headquarters, 
175 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. ; Secre- 
tary, Anthony Matre. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 801-809 @ 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.—President; 
Samuel Gompers; Secretary, Frank Morri- 
son. 

AMERICAN FISHERIES SOCIETY (Organized 1870). 
—President, Daniel B. Fearing ; Correspond- 
ing Secretar y, Dr. Charles H. Townsend, The : 
Aquarium, New York City. a 

AMERICAN FLAG ASSOCIATION (Organized r7 Feb.; 
1898).—President, Col. Ralph E. €; 
Secretary, Louis A. Ames, 99 Fulton Street, | 
New York City. 4 

AMERICAN FOLREORE SocreTy (Organized 1888). 
—President, P. E. Goddard; Permanent 
Secretary, Dr. C. Peabody, Harvard Univer= 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOOLATION (Organized 
1882), 1410 H Street, N.W., Washington, — 
D.C.—President, Dr. Henry 8. Drinker;} 
Treasurer, John E. Ji enks ; Erreeutive Seere= 
tary, P. 8. Ridsdale. 

AMERICAN QHOGRAPHICAL SoormTy re eanieeal ‘ 

2), Broadway and xs6th Street, New York | 
City _-Presivont A. M. Huntingdon ; Seere- > 
ook Archibald D. Russell. 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION (Founded 
1884).—President, H. Morse Stevens, Univer: | 
sity of California} Seeretary, W. G. Leland, } 
A.M., Carnegie Institution, Washington, D.C. 

AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION.—President, 5 
Dr William 0. Stillman; Secretary, N. J. 
Walker, Albany, N.Y. ‘ 

areeee INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS (Organ 

7), The nea Washington, 
t, R. €. Sturgis ; Secretary, D. aes 

Awearoas (Organized OF ELECTRIOAL © 

NEERS (Organized 1884), 

ninth Street, ew Monk Sey, 


P.M. Lincoln; Soret 
a INSTITUTE OF 


Bereta ae L, Parsons, |. 


Johnson, 7 West gand Street, New toi is 


AMERICAN-IRISH HISTORICAL Socrm'ty (Founded 
1897)—President, Joseph I. C. Clarke ; Secre- 
tary, Richard C. O’Connor, San Francisco, 
Cal., York, City, 

AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORICAL Society 
ap 1892).—President Dy. Cyrus Adler ; 

rresponding Secretary, Albert M. Frieden- 
berg, 38 Park Row, New York City. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (Organized 

1876).—President, H. O. Wellman ;. Secretary 

George aie 78 East Washington Street, 

0, Tl. 

AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY, sox West 
xx6th Street, New York City.—President, 
E. B. Van Vleck; Secretary, F, N. Cole. 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION (Incorporated 

1897 »._ 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 

Dil—President, Dr. Victor C. Vaughn; 
Secretary, Dr. Alexander R. Craig. 

AMERICAN MiocroscorroaL Socrary (Organized 

1878).—President, Charles Brookover ; Secre- 

tary, T. W. Galloway, Decatur, Hl. 

AMERICAN Muskum OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

Central Park West and 77th St., New York 

City. —President, Henry Fairfield Osborn ; 

Seeretary, Adrian Iselin, jr. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross (Incorporated 

2905), National Headquarters, Room 341, 

ar Dept., Washington, D.C.—President, 

The President of the United States ;-Secre- 

tary, Charles L. Magee. 

AMBRIOAN NATURE STUDY SOCIETY (Organized 

x908).—President, Anna B. Comstock ; Secre- 

by, epee Elliot R. Downing, University 
of Chicago 


: talent 

AMERIOAN NUMISMATIO AssooraTION (Founded 
x).—President, F. D. Duffield; Secretary, 
aldo C, Moore, Lewisburg, Ohio. 

AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SociETY (Founded 2858), 
Audubon Park, 256th Street, New York City. 
—Secretary, Bauman L. Belden. 

AMERICAN ORIHNTAL SOCIETY Rongonined 1842). 
—President, Morris Jastrow ; Corresponding 
cairo AV.W.I ackson, Columbia Uni- 

versity, New York City. 

AMERICAN PEACE AND ARBITRATION LEAGUE, 

Nassau Street, New York City.—President, 

enry Clews ; General Secretary, Andrew B. 

Humphrey. 

AMERICAN PEACH SocigTy, Colorado Building, 
Washington, D.C.—President, Theodore E. 
Burton ; Secretary, Benjamin F. Trueblood. 

AMERICAN PHILATELIO Society (Organized 1886). 
—President, Charles A. Coolidge ; Secretary, 
W. E. Ault, 33 East Chestnut Street, 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION (Orga- 
nized 1869).—Pyres., Professor Edward Capps ; 

Secre' and Treasurer, Professor Frank G. 

Moore, Columbia University, New York City. 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL Socmmry (Hounded 

3743): xo4 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, 
—President, William W. Keen. 

i gs tadam a. a8 

X9XX 3 owmen $550,000), ead- 

| uarters, 25 West- Forty-fifth Street, New 

ork City.—Secretary; Henry Goddard Leach. 

-AMERIGAN-SCANDINAVIAN SOCIETY (Orga: 


nized 
Headquarters, 25 West Forty-fifth 
New York City.—Secretary, Henry 

Goddard Leach. 
“AMERICAN SCENIC AND HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


Presi George F. Kun. 
Edward Beran 154 
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AMERICAN SOCTAL SCIENOB-ASSOCIATION(Founded | 
1865).—President, John H.,. Finley, UL.D. ; 
General Secretary, Robert 8. Binkerd, 55 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York City. | 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT | 
OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES.—President, | 
Joseph H, Choate ; Secretary, James. Brown { 
Scott, 2 Jackson Place, Washington, D:C. 

AMERIOAN SOOTY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS (Insti- 
tuted 1852), 220 West Fifty-seventh Street, | 
New ork City. — President, Hunter | 
McDonald ; Secretary, Charles Warren Hunt. | 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ENTERNATIONAL LAW, | 
Washington, D.C.—President, Elihu Root; | 
Recording Secretary, James Brown Scott; | 
Corresponding Secretary, Charles Henry 
Butler ; Preasurer, Chandler P. Anderson. 

AMERIOGAN SOCIETY OF LANDSOAPE AROHITEOTS | 
(Organized 1899).—President, Warren H. 
Manning; Secretary, Alling 8. De Forest, | 
Rochester, N.Y. | 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS | 
(Chartered 1881), 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City.— President, James Hartness ; 
Secretary, Calvin W. Rice. i 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NATURALISTS (Organized | 
1883).—President, Ross G. Harrison ; Secre- | 
tary, Bradley M. Davis, University of Penna, | 
Philadelphia, Pa, { 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 50 Madison. Avenue, | 
New York City—President, Alfred Wagstaff ; 
Secretary, Richard Welling. | 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, | 
zs East goth Street, New York City.— 4 
Secretary, James H. Hyslop, L1:.D. | 

AMERIOAN SOCIOLOGIOAL Socitety.—President, | 
E. A. Ross; Secretary, Scott E. W. Bedford, | 
University of Chicago, Il. } 

AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION (Organized | 
1839).—President, John Koren; Secretary, 
Ne W. Doten, 49x Boylston Street, Boston, 

ass. BUA 

AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL Union (Founded 
x79t). Headquarters, 1816 Chestnut Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—President, Martin L. 
Finckel; Recording Sec., William H. Hirst. | 

AMBRICAN SURGICAL ASSOCIATION.—President, 
George E. Armstrong ; Secretary, Robert G. | 
LeConte, rs30 Locust Street, Philadelphia. Pa. | 

AMBRICAN THERAPEUTIC Soorpry.—President, | 
¥F. M. Pattenger ; Secretary, Lewis H Taylor, 
Washington, D.C. { 

AMBRIOAN TRAOT Sociwry.—Ofices, xox Park 
Avenue, New York City ; President, William 
Phillips Hall; General Seeretary, Judson 
Swift, D.D. 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION (Organized 
1825).—President, Rev. Samuel A. Kliot, D.D, ; 
Seeretary, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN VIGILANCE ASSOCIATION, x56 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City,—President, David 
Starr Jordan ; Sec,, Miss Elizabeth Stover. | 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERIOA (Organized 
1895).—President, Bishop Luther 8, Wilson ; 
Secretary, Rev. 8. E. Nicholson; General 
Supt., Rev. P. A. Baker, Westerville, Ohio. 

AROHMOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERIOA.—Pr'e- 
sident, F. W. Shipley ; Secretary, Professor 
Mitchell Carroll, The Octagon, Washington, 


D.C. 
AROTIC. CLUB OF AMERICA (Organized J— ' 
Bactietieg S pravdat Sc bi Bek oS. AL | 
; Secretary, Felix Riesenberg, 
MteRIbin AVOnne: Nem ame ee 


b he 
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ARMY AND NAvy UNION (Organized 1888).— 
National Commander H. Ogden Lake ; Adju- 
tant-General, Thomas H, Avery, Brooklyn, 


ARMY OF THE TENNESSHE ASSOCIATION (Orga- 
nized x902).—President, H. L. Deam ; Secre- 
tary, Byron W. Bonney, 624 0 Street, N.E., 
Washington, D.C, 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PHYSICIANS.—(Or- 
ganized 1886).—President, S. J. Meltzer; 
Secretary, George M. Kober, M.D., 1819 
Q Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. * 


| ASSOCIATION OF THE THIRTEENTH ARMY CORPS 


(Organized x889).—President, John Fifer ; 
Secretary, 

AurHors’ LEAGUE OF .AMERICA, 27 William 
Street, New York City.—President, Winston 
Churchill ; Secretary and Treasurer, Eric 
Schuyler. 

Az?HO CLUB OF 1847.—President, Rear-Admiral 
J. H. Upshur, U.S.N. (retired); Secretary, 
William 8. Abert, Washington, D.C. 


| BAPTIS® WORLD ALLIANCE.—President, Rev. 


Robert 8. MacArthur, New York ; Secretary, 
Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, London, Eng. 


| BAPTISTS YOUNG PHOPLH’S UNION OF AMERICA 


(U.S. Canada).—President, Rey. Frank L. 
Anderson; General Secretary, Rev. William 
BE. Chalmers, Philadelphia, Penn. 

BiG SISTERS, Headquarters, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City.—President, Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt ; Secretary, Mrs. Ralph Sanger. 


| BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA (Founded 1893). 


—President, A. S. Hitchcock; Secretary, 
Professor George T. Moore, St. Louis, Mo. 


| BROTHERHOODOF ANDREW AND PHILIP.—General 


| 


Secretary, Rev. R. Howard Taylor, 1328 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BROTHERHOOD OF Sit, ANDREW. — President, 

Edward H. Bonsall, Philadelphia, Penn. ; 

General Secretary, Hubert Carleton, Church 

House, Broad and Walnut Streets, Phila- 

delphia, Pean. 

‘BUREAU OF SocrAL HYGIENE (Organized 291). 
—Chairman John D. Rockefeller, jr. ; Mem- 
bers, Miss K. B. Davis, Commissioner of 

Correction, N.Y. City; Paul M. Warburg; 

Stan. J. Murphy. 

CARNEGIE CoRPORATION OF NEW YORK (In- 

corporated r9xx ; Endowment $25,000,000).— 

Secretary, James Bertram, 2 East Ninety- 

first Street, New York City. 

CARNEGIN FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 

OF TEACHING (Founded by Andrew Carnegie 

r905; Incorporated 1906; Endowmen 

$x6,250,000). —President, Dr. Henry 5. 

Pritchett ; Secretary, Clyde Furst, 576 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City. ” 


| CARNEGIN HERO FUND FOR THE U.S., CANADA 


AND NEWFOUNDLAND (Instituted 1904; En- 
dowment $3,000,000).— President, Charles L. 
Taylor; Secretary and Manager, F. M. Wil- 
mot, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CARNEGIN: ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL 
PHAOE.—President, Hlihu Root; Secretary, 
J. Brown Scott, 4o7 West xz7th Sweet, 


INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 
goa), 16th and P Streets, Washing- 
ton, D.C.—Endowment $22,000,000 ; Chaii'- 
man of Trustees, Elihu Root; Vice-Chairman, 
. Charles D. Walcott ; Secretary, Cleveland 
ey Paty ag President of the Institution, 
Robert . Woodward. Se Ne Te 
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CATHOLIC CHURCH EXTENSION SoctETy ; Head- 
quarter's, 1133 McCormick Building, Chicago, 

1l.—President, Very Rev. Francis C. Kelley. 

CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION (Organized 
1904), Offices, x65x East Main Street, Columbus, 
Ohio.—Secretary-General, Rey. Francis W. 
Howard, LL.D. 

CATHOLIGO FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA. Ofices, Maryknoll, Ossining, N.Y. 
—Superior, Very Rev. James A. Walsh. 

CATHOLIC MISSIONARY UNION, Catholic  Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C.—Secretary-Trea- 
surer, Rev. Walter Elliott, ¢.s.P. 

CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL OF AMERIGA, Cliff 
Haven, Plattsburg, N.Y. (Opened 1892),— 
President, Rev. John P. Chidwick, D.D., 7 Hast 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 

CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION, 804 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill.—President, 
Very Rev. P. J. O'Callaghan ; Secretary, 
T. E. McCloskey. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE U.S.A. (Or- 
ganized z9x2), Washington, D.C:~—Président, 
John H, Fahey ; Treasurer, John Joy Edson ; 
Chairman, Executive Committee, James G. 
Cutler ; General Secretary, Elliot H. Goodwin, 
Riggs Building, Washington, D.C. 

CHILDREN’s AID Soointy.—President, William 
Church Osborn ; Secretary, C. Loring Brace, 
xos Kast aznd Street, New York City. 

CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, Chautauqua, N.Y. 

(Organized. 1874), Chancellor, John H Vincent ; 

Secr- tary, Arthur E. Bestor; Secretary of 

Instruction-(Chautauqua Summer Schools), 

Percy H. Boynton; Managing Editor (Chau- 

tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle), EH, H. } 

Blichfeldt. 

CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE, 690 
Eighth Avenue New York City.—President, 
Rev. A. B. Simpson; Secretary, Walter M. 
Turnbull. 

CHRISTIAN UNITY FOUNDATION, 14 East Thirty- 
seventh Street, New York City.—Secretary, 
Rey. Arthur Lowndes. 4 

CHURCH TEMPERANCE SocmmTy.—President, Rt. 
Rev. Frederick Courtney, D.D. ; General See- 
retary, H, K. Graham ; Headquarters. Church | 
Missions House, 28x -Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. . ; 

COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERIOA (Organized23 May, 
1890).—President, Mrs. Timothy Matlack | 
Cheesman; ‘Secretary, Mrs. James Allen | — 
ayeePeuals 18 East Hight Street, New York | 

ity. 

CONFEDERATE VETERAN CAMP OF NEW YORK 
(Organized xx April, 1890).—Headquarters, 
Hotel Astor, New York City. Commander, 
Charles V. Wagner; Adjutant, Capt. 
Clarence R. Hattan. 

CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH.— 
President,J. Y. Joyner ; Executive Secretary, | 
A. P. Bourland, 222 Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. ; ~F5aL 

CONGRESS-OF STATE SoctuTrns.—President, Mrs, | 

Thomas J. Vivian; Secretary, Mrs. Robins 

A. Lau, 2528 Broadway, New York City. 

DAMES OF THE REVOLUTION (Organized x896).— | — 
President, Mrs. John F. Berry ; Secretary, 
Miss K. J. G. Carville, 257 Webster Avenue, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. eee 

DAUGHTERS OF HOLLAND DAMES.— Director- | 
Gane he Nie oe elt 13 Cor. | 
respo Secretary, Miss Alice 
Goshen; AVS, eet = 
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TERS OF THE AMBRICAN REVOLUTION | GEORGE. WASHINGTON MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. si 
(Organized rx Oct. , 1890): —Presideni-General, —President, Mis. Henry F. Dimock; General 
Mrs. William Cumming Story ; Corresponding Secretary, George Milbank - Hersey, 7ox | 
-- Secretar'y-Seneral, Mrs. Julius C. Burrows, Publicity Building, Boston, Mass- 
Memorial Continental Hall, Seventeenth | GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC,—Commander- 
- and D Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. in-Chief, Captain Elias R. Momfort, Cin- 
|} DAUGHTERS OF THE CINCINNATI (Incorporated cinnati, Ohio; Senior. Vice-Commander-in- | 
- 1894).—President, Miss Julia Chester Wells ; Chief, George H. Slayhaugh, Washington, 
Secretary, Mrs. Adolphus J. Outerbridge, D.C } 
}. Yuxedo Park, New York City. ac 
DAUGHTERS OF THE KING. — President, Mrs. 
» Adam Denmead, Baltimore, Md.; General 
Secretary, Emma E. Behlendorff; Offices, 
~ Chnreh Missions House, 28: Fourth Avenue, 
; New York City. 
DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION (Organized 
}-— 20 Aug., 189), Offices, 33 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City.—President-General, 
~ Mrs. Clarence L. Bleakley ; Recording Secre- 
_ tary-General, Mrs. Herbert B. Henry; Cor- 
responding Secretary-General, Mrs. M. Fred 
: M. Goss. E = 
DESCENDANTS OF THE SIGNERS (Organized 4 July, 
_ xg907).—President, Charles L. Davis; Secre- 
tary, Carl M. Kneass, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RAMA SOCHETY.—President, Mrs. E.R. Hewitt ; 
Seeretary, John Corbin, 13x Hast Fifteenth 
__ Street, New York City. 
EPWORTH LEAGUE.—President, Bishop Frank M. 
ristol, Omaha, Neb. ; General. Secretary, 
v. W. FE. Sheridan, D.D., xozo South 
- Wabash Ayenue, Chicago, Ill; German 
Asst, Sec., Rev. A. C. Bucher, Cincinnati, 
|. Ohio; Asst. See. for Colored Conferences, 
Rev. W. W. Lucas, Meridian, Miss. 
EUGENICS RECORD Orrion, Cold Spring Harbor, 
Tong Island, N.Y.—Chairman, Alexander 
Graham Bell ; Superintendent, H. H. Laugh- 
é lin; Secretary, Charles B. Davenport. 
EARMERS NATIONAL ConGRESS.—President, W. 
-_E, Ames, Oregon, Wis. ; Secretary, O. D. Hill, 
Kendalia, W. Va. ; Treasurer, Levi Morrison, 
- Greenville, Pa. 


HISPANIO SOCIETY OF AMURICA, 156th Street and | 
Broadway, New York City.—President, 
Archer Huntington ; Sec., EH. L, Stevenson. | 

Hueunnot Society oF AMERICA. 2 West | 
Forty-fifth Steet, New York €ity.—Prest- | 
dent, Col. William Jay; Secretary, Mrs. | 
James M. Lawton. < | 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD, 254 West | 
Washington Street, Chicago, DiL—Geneval. 
Secretary-Lreasurer, Vincent St. Jokn, | 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD, Detroit, | 
Mich.—General . Secretary, HH, Richter; | 
Assistant Secretary, S. G. Bargery. 

INTER-COLLEGIATE SOCEALIST SoormtTy, Head- | 
quarters, ros West Fortieth Street, New 
York City,—President, J. G. Pheips Stokes ; | 
Secretary, Leroy Scott. | 

INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF PRESS CLUBS.— 
President, T. J, Keenan ; Secretary, Lewis G. 
Harly, Reading (Pa.) Times. i 

INTERNATIONAL ORDER OF THE KING'S DAUGH- | 
TERS AND SONS, Headquarters, 156 Fifth 
Avenne, New York City.—President, Miss | 
Kate Bond; General Seeretaryand Treasurer, 
Mrs Mary Lowe Dickinson. - | 

INTERNATIONAL PHACH FORUM, 18- East _Forty- 
first Street, New York City.—President, 
John Wesley Hill. 

INTERNATIONAL REFORM BUREAU, 206 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, §.E., Washingteu, D.C.— 
President, Rey, W. R. Wedderspoon ; Secre- 
tary, Rev. Henry Anstadt. : 

Foun F. SLATER FUND (Founded 1882; Kudow- 

Bo , ment $1,000,009; Annual Income: $80,000). 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST | —President, William A. Slater; Director, 

“JN AMERICA (Organized in 1908), National |: James H. Dillard, Charlottesvilie, Va. i 

Office, Clarendon Building, 2x5 FourthAvenue, | LAKE CHAMPLAIN ASSOCKATION, — President, 

\— New York City.—President, Professor} ~- Frederick B. Jennings; Secretary, Percival 

_ Shaler Mathews; Secretary, Rev. Charles | Wilds, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 

§. Macfarland, D.D,, 105 East T'wenty-second | LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE, Lake Mohonk, 

{ Street, N.Y. City. N.Y.— Secretary, H. C. Phillips. 

| FEDERATION OF AMERICAN ZIONISTS, 44 Bast | LHAGUE OF AMERICAN MUNICIPALITENS GES. — | 

‘Twenty-third St.,New York City.— President, Canada).—President, John J. Ryder, Neb. ; 
Friedenwald; Secretary, Bernard A. Seeretury, Robert E. Lee, Baltimore, Ma. 
‘Rosenblatt. » LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMBRIOA, — President, 
i CONVENTION OF BAPTISTS OF NORTH 


RAT William C. Stoever, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Secre- 
AMPRICA,—President, Dr. A. L. McCrimmon, 


tary, Rey. Luther M. Kuhns, Omaha, Neb. = 
Toronto, Canada ; Seereary, Rev. Spenser B. | MEDAL oF HONOR LEGrion..— Commander, ; 
eeser, Chester, Penn. 


William Dickey; Adjutant, Jona Brosnan, | 
RAL EDUCATION BOARD, r7 Battery Place, r 


i 
i 
i} 


F 


i 382 Third Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
New York City (Organized 1902).—Chairman, | MEDICO-LEGAL SOCIETY.—President, Thomas D, 
Frederick T.° Gates; Secretary, Wallace Crothers, M.D, ; Secretary, Clark Bell, UL.D., 
Buttrie! ; = gz Broadway, New York City. 
MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION OF New YorK| =~ 
(Founded .1898), Woolworth Building, 233 | 
Broadway.—President, William. A. Marble ; 
tte, N.C... Secretary, 8. C. Mead. =n 
Socru?Y OF MAYFLOWER DESCENDANTS | METROPOLITAN MUSEUM oF ART, Central Park, 
ized zz Dec., se) ee off East 8and Street, New York City.—Presi- | 
S. Hopkins ; E nt Robert W. De Forest ; Secretary, W. 
ent. ‘ ; 
Yew York C: MILITARY ORDER OF FOREIGN WArs (Insti- 
mys 


General, John 
East Twen' J third 
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Secretary. and Treasurer, Col. H. 0. S. 
Heistand, U.S.A. Army, Fort Myer, Va. 

MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION (186x- 
1865). — Commander -in - Chief, 

Recorder - in - Chief, 
| Brevet Lt.-Col. John P. Nicholson, Flanders 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| MISSIONARY EpUCATION MOVEMENT, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City.—General Secretary, 
| Harry W. Hicks. 
| MODERN HISTORIC RECORDS 
(Founded xorx). Headquarters, National 
Arts Club, Gramercy Park, New York City. 
— President, Herbert L. Bridgman ; Secretary, 
William George Jordan. 
| MoruEer’s Day (SECOND SUNDAY IN May) 
j INTERNATEONAL ASSOCIATION. — HMounder, 
Ania Jarvis, 203r North Twelfth Street, 
Eh ladelphia, Pa. 

MoUNT VERNON LADIES’ ASSOCIATION (Founded 
| 1856), Regent, Miss Harriet C. Comegys ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. John J. 
| Pringle, Georgetown, 8.C. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCEENCES (Incorporated 
1863).— President, William H, Welch ; Secre- 
taries ee Arnold Tt. Day, Washington, 

| D.C., (foreign). George EB, Hale, Pasadena, Cal. 


| NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. —President, Rev. Anna Howard 
| Shaw ; 7reasurer, Katherine D, McCormick. 
Headquarters, so5 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

| NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OPPOSED TO WOMAN 

| SUFFRAGE. — President, Mrs. Arthur M. 

} Dodge; Secretary, William B. Glover, 35 

| East 39th Street, New York City. 

, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND 
EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN.— 
President, Iva S. Wile, M.D,; Secretary, 
Waldemar H. Groszmann, Watchung Crest, 
Plainfield, N:J. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF ‘TUBERCULOSIS, 105 Hast 
Twenty-second Street, New York City.— 
President, Dr. George M. Kober; Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Henry Barton. 

| NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY oF 

| . BEPILEPSY-—President, A, S. Priddy ;_Secre- 
tary, Arthur L, Shaw, M.D., Sonyea, N.Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCINTIES. 
—Secretary, T. Gilbert Pearson. 


NATIONAL ASSOOIATION OF CREDIT MEN, 4x 
Park Row, New York City. — President, 
Charles B. Meek ; Secretary-Lreaswrer, J. H. 

Tre: , 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, 

945 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

—President, Edward J. Gainor; Secretary, 

Edward J. Cantwell. / 

| NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 

3o Church Street, New York City.—Presi- 

dent, George Pope; Secretary, George 58. 

5 Boudinot. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NAVAL VETERANS. 

: Conv Commanding, Sherburne C. van 

Tassel; Fleet Secretary; Henry F. McCollum, 

40 Shelter Street, New Haven, Ct. ~ 

NATIONAL-ASSOCIATION OF PATRIOTIC INSTRUC- 

a TO. xox Tremont Street, Boston, Mass.— 
President, John B. Lewis; Secretary, Mrs. 


_ Efizabeth’ Robbins Berry, 6 Forest, Street, | 


North Cambridge, Mass. 
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Sip a sip eee ee ee er eee ee 
MILITARY ORDER OF THE DRAGON.—President, | NavronaAL ASSOCIATION OF STATR UNIVER- 


ASSOCIATION | 


x 
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SITIES.—President, Thomas F. Kane (Presi- | 
dent, University of Washington) ; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Guy Potter Benson (President, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.). 

NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION.— President, 
Rev. E. C, Morris, Helena, Ark. ; Secretary, 
Professor R. B. Hudson, Selma, Ala. 

NATIONAL CIVIC. FEDHPRATION, x Madison 
Avenue, New York City.—President, Seth 
Low ; Secretary, D. L. Cease. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PRISON LABOR, 319 
University Hall, Columbia University, N.Y. 
Chairman,Thomas Mott Osborne ; Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Adolph Lewisohn. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE. OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION, — President, Mrs. John M. 
Glenn ; General Secretary, William T. Cross, 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Il. 

NATIONAL CONSERVATION CONGRESS, Colorado 


Building, Washington, D.C. — President, 
Gifford - Pinchot; — Secretary, Harry A. 
Slattery. ; 


NATIONAL Economic LEAGUE.—Secretary, J. W, 
Beatson, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCLATION.—President, 
David B. Johnson, Rock Hil, §.C. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SoctnTy, Washington, 
D.0.—President, Otto H. Tittmann; Seage- 
tary, O. P, Austin. : 

NATIONAL GERMAN-AMERICAN ALLIANCE, 419 | 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—President, 
Dr. C. J. Hexamer; Secretary, Adolph} 
Timm. | a - 

NATIONAL HIGHWAYS PROTECTIVE SOCIETY, x 
West Thirty-fourth Street, New York City- 
—President, Frederick R. Condert; Sec. 
retary, Edward 8, Cornell. i 

NATIONAL HOUSING ASSOCIATION . (Founded |. 
1gro), ros East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City.—Secretary and Director, Lawrence 
Veiller. * ; 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
(Organized 1898). — President, Brander 
Matthews ; Secretary, Henry D. Sedgwick, 
ase East Twenty-second Street, New York | 
ity. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTH OF SOCIAL SCIBNCES.— | 

_ President, Hamilton W. Mabie; Secretary, | 
H. Holbrook Curtis. - ; 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL. LEAGUE. — President, 
William ~ Dudley Foulke, Ind.; Secretary, | 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, z2x South Broad | 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ee 

NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION.—President, | 
J. J. Gascoyne ; Secretury-Treasurer, Hugh | 
Fullerton, Cleveland, Ohio. en 

NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION, 603 Publica- } 

tion Building, 209 Anderson Street, Pitts: | 

burgh, Pa.—-President, Henry C. Minton, | 

“D.D.; Corresponding Secretary, Thomas D. } 
Edgar, D.D. “oe 

NATIONAL REPUBLICAN LEAGUE OF THE U.S.—} 
President, John Hays Hammond ; Seeretary-* 
Treasurer, D. B. Atherton, New York City, — % 

NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS.— | 

President, Joseph BH. Ransdell, Lake Proyi-| 

dence, La.; Secretwry, 8, A. Thompson, | 

Washington, D.C. — eg ee et ; 

NATIONAL SCULPTURE SocintTy, New Yor 
—President, H. A. MacNeil; Secretar 

Scott Hartley ; Treaswrer, I. Wym: 

ee ieee Se 
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NATIONAL SECURITY LHAGUE. — President, S. 
Stanwood Menken, 5a William Street, New 
_ York City. 

NATIONAL. SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION. — 
President, The Hon. Woodrow Wilson ; 
‘Secretary and Treasurer, Richard 8. Childs, 
383 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. ’ City. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR BROADER EDUCATION 
(Organized 1909).—President, George Edward 
Reed, Wilmington, Del. ; ; Managing Director, 
Dr. Guy Carleton Lee, 5g West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLONIAL DAMES OF 

_ | AmmpRICA. — President, Mrs. ~ Joseph R. 

Lamar; Secretary, Mrs. Charles R. Miller, 

; Red Oak Road, Wilmington, Del. 

NATIONAL SPIRITUALISTS’ ASSOOIATION.—Presi- 
dent, Dr. George B. Warne, Chicago, II1.; 
Seeretary, George W. Kates, 60 Penna Ave., 
8.E., Washington, D.C. ; Treasurer, Cassius 

L. Stevens, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOOTY, 373 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. =P Vets mt, Rey. 
David S. Dodge. 

NATIONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 

UNION (Organized 1874), Headquarters, 

The Willards Rest Cottage, Evanston, Il.— 

President, Miss Anna A. Gordon; Covrvre- 

sponding Secretary, Mrs. Frances P. Parks, 

NATIONAL WOMEN'S LIFE-SAVING LEAGUE, 25 

} Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N.¥.—President 

Katherine F. Mehrtens Thorman ; Secretary, 

Adeline Trapp. 

{Navan History Socrpry. —President, Rear- 

Admiral C. H. Davis; Secretary- Treasurer, 

‘» Robert W. Neeser, 247 Fifth Avenue, New 

: York City. 

| NAVAL ORDER OF THE UNITED STATES 
A (Organized 4 July, x890).—General Com- 
eos Admiral George Dewey; General 
der, William A. Dripps, Philadelphia, 


Mine | LEAGUE OF THR U.S. (Incorporated 1903), 
- Southern Building, Washington, D.C.= 
President, Col. Robert M. Thompson; 
Secretary, Arthur H. Dadmun. 
} NEGRO RURAL ScHOOL FUND, JEANES FoUND- 
ABION (Established 1907; Endowment 
$x,000,000). — Director, James H. Dillard, 
Charlottesville, Va. 
| New Yorz CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Organized 
tte , 1768), 65 Liberty Street, New York 
ty. — President, Seth Low; Secretary, 
© Charles ui Gwynne ; Treasurer, William H. 


a0 


New: York PuBLIC LIBRARY (Astor, Lenox and 
Tilden Foundations), Central Building, Fifth 
Avenue, Fortieth to Forty-second Street, 
' New York City, President, George L. Rives ; 
_ Director, Edwin H. Anderson. Number of 
yolumeés and pamphlets in reference depart- 
ment, 1,204,000 ; in circulation department, 


| yew one ZOOLOGICAL SocrEry, The Bronx, 

} New York City.—President, Henry Fairfield 

Osborn ; Secretary, Madison Grant, rx Wall 
treet, New York City. - 

[FIELD CONFERENCES AND SUMMER 

OOLS ie tablished by D. L. Moody); East 

Mass.—President, W. BR. Moody. 

THE FOUNDERS AND PATRIOTS OF 

TOA. pened 1866) —Governor-General, 

easel Roy mei N. Y.3 

= Kissam, 25 
anes New "York ity, 
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ORDER OF WASHINGTON.—Commander, hear. 
Admiral Charles H. Stockton; Secretary- 
General, Howard P. Wright 3 2943 Corcoran 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

PATRIOTIC ORDER OF THE SONS op. AMERICA.— 
Nationa’ President, Samuel D; ‘Symmes; 
Secretary, Charles ‘HL. Stees, 1627 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY, NATIONAL GRANGR. 
—Master, Oliver Wilson, Peoria, 1.; Secre- 
tary, © _M, Freeman, Tippecanoe City, Ohio. 

PHILIPPINE SOCIETY. —President, Gen. Luke E. 
Wright; Secretary, Richard *B, Rorrest, 149 
Broadway, New York City. 

PILGRIMS OF THE U,.S.—President, Joseph H. 
Choate; Secretary, G. W. Burleigh, 52, 
Wall Street, New York City. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION (Organized 
1903).— President, Bishop Chas, B, Williams,. 
Detroit, Mich. ; Secretary, Henry Frederick, 
Cope, D.D., 332 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

ROCKEFELLER KOUNDATION (Chartered 


1933); | 


6x Broadway, New ee City.—President, | 


John D. Rockefeller, 
D. Greene : Preatunas, le G Myers. 

RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION (Incorporated 1907). 
President of Trustees, Mrs. Russell Sage ; 
General Director, John M. @lean ; Offices, 
230 East Twenty-second Street, New York 

ity. 

SILVER BAY ASSOCIATION, Lake George, N.Y.— 
President, William D. Murray ; General Secre- 
tary, C. L. Gates, 124 East Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York City. 

SOCIETY FOR. THE PREVENTION OF USELESS 
GIVING.—Headquarter's, 105, West. Fortieth 


Street, New York City.—President, Mrs. | 


August Belmont ; Secretary, Miss Miriam K. 
Oliver, 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF BNGINERRING 
EDUCATION . (Founded _ 1893) — President, 
Anson Marston, Ames, lowa; Seeretary, J’. 
L. Bishop, Pittsburgh, Penn, 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF FHE FAIvH. 
(Founded 1822).— National Office, e Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York General 
Director, Rt. Rev. Mgr. roneph ‘reri, 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN WARS (x3 Mays 1607-19 
ae 1783). Headquarters, Washington, 

C.—Commander-in-Chief, Brig.-Gen. Wm. 
ih Binoy U.S.A. (vetired) ; Recorder-General, 
Major Hamilton Rowan, U.S.A, (retired). 

SOOIETY OF COLONIAL DAUGHTERS (Organized 


x May, x907).—President-Generad, Mrs, Joh’ 


B. Laylor; Secretary-General, Miss Mary 
Florence Taney, Covington, Ky. 

Socrmry oF COLONIAL WARS (instituted 1892)— 
Governor-General, Howland Peli,N. ¥. 5 Secie- 
tary-Genrral, Clarence Storm, Room 62, 45 
William Street, New York City. 

SociETY oF NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND MARINE 
ENGINEERS, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City. — President, Robert Me 
Thompson ; Secretary, Daniel H, Cox. 

Socrmny oF Sr, VINCENT DE PauL,—President, 
Thomas M. Mulry; Secretar; ri Edmond J. 
Butler. _ Offices of Superior Council, 375 La- 
fayette Street, iad York City, and.at New 

~ Orleans, La.; Sb. Louis, Mo.; and Chicago, Tl. 

SOOImTINS OF SPANISH WAR VETERANS :— 

NAVAL AND MILITARY ORDER OP THE SPANISH 

AMERIOAN hie ae — Commander-in-Chief, 

Capt. Charles W. Newton; Secorder-in- 


4 New CS City, 


Chief, “Major Frank Keck, 8 BroedSireet, 


; Secretary, Jerome 
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SOOIRFY OF THE ARMY OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 
| —-President, Major-General Charles A. 
| Humphrey, U.S.A. (retired), Ohio, N.G. ; 
| 
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Secretary and Treasurer, Col. Charles A 
Williams, U.S. Army, Washington, D.C. 

_ UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS. — Com- 

| mander-in-Chief, C. F. Crame™ ; Adjutant- 

j General, Arthur C. Rogers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

| UNITED STATES VOLUNTEER ASSOCIATION.— 

| President, Col, William C. Liller. Secre- 

| tary - Treasurer, Capt. Frank S. Clark, 

| Indianapolis, Ind. 

SOCIETY OF THE ARMY AND NAVY OF THE CON- 
FEDERATR STATES IN THE STATE OF 
MARYLAND.—(Organized 1871).—President, 
McHenry Howard ; Secretary, Capt. William 
L, Ritter, Reisterstown, Md. 

SoormTy oF THK ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND 
(Organized 1868)—President, General Orlando 
A. Somers ; Corresponding Secretary, Lieut. 
Cc. D. Mitchell, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

| SOCIETY OF TRE ARMY OF THR PoTOMAC (Organ- 

ized 1868).— President, Col. Andrew Cowan ; 

Recording Secretary, Brevet Col. Horatio C. 

King, 44, Court Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

| SOCIETY OF THE ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE (Or- 

{ ganized x4 April, 1865)—President, Maj..Gen. 

| Grenville’ M. Dodge; Corresponding Secre- 

| tary, Oapt. J. L. Bennett, Ashland Block; 
Chicago, 1), 

SocIETY OP THE CHAGRES (Organized rgrx).— 
President, Capt. R. E. Wood, U.S.A. : Secre- 
tary-Preasurer, John K, Baxter, Panama 
Canak Zone. 

SocIETY OP THE CINCINNATI (10 May, 1783).— 
President-General, Hon. Winslow W arreD, 
Mass, 5 Sccretary-General, Hon. Asa Bird 
Gardiner, Union Club, N.Y, City. 

The last triennial meeting was held at 

| Baltimore, Md., in May, rorq4.. The next 
triennial meeting will be held in May, 1917. 

| SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF ONEIDA,—President, 

H Charles H. Wilson; Secretary, Charles E. 

{ Cady, s Rector Street, New York City. 

| Soclery o” THE WAR OF x8x2 (Formed 8 Jan., 

| ai —President-General, Joho Cadwalader, 


ar-General, Henry, H. Noble, Essex, 


: Sons ‘oF @GONPEDERATE VETERANS (Organized 
1896}, — Commander - in - Chief, Seymour 
i Stewart ; Adjutant-General, Nathan Bedford 
: Forrest, ‘vemphis, Tenn. 
‘SONS OF THI AMURICAN REVOLUTION (Organized 
Apyil, x889, Incorporated 9 June, 1906)— 
Preston Gener ral, Rogers Clark, B, Thurs- 
ton, Ky, 5 Registr ar-General and Secretary ‘Y- 
General, A. Howard Clark, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. 


i 


j 
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/$ONS OF THR REVOLUTION (x9 April, 1775-19 | 


April, 2783), founded 1875. General resi- 

dent, James M. Montgomery, N.Y. ; General 

| Secretary, Professor William Libbey, N.J. 

j Yhe last triennial meeting of the general 

j Serb was held in Washington on x9 April, 

ae next meeting will be held in x927. 

Boss. OF "VETERANS, U.S.A. (Organized 29 Sept, 

). — — Commeander-in-Chief, Charles P. 
i Pa.; National Secretary, Horace 
H. Hammer, Reading, Pa. 

SOUTHBRN rote sere ConerREss, Southern 
Building, Fifteenth and H Streets, Washing- 
aehedh ree eebt | Duncan VU. Fletcher ; 

aging-Director, Clarence J. Owens, River- 


williams He Sanudors and Revid ent ere 
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SOUTHERN EDUCATION BOARD. — Choire 
Frank R. Chambers, N.Y.; Executive Secre-- 
tary, A. P. Bourland, azz Southern Building, | 
“Washington, D.C. | 

SOUTHERN MEDICAL ASSOOrATION. —President, 
Dr. Frank A. Jones; Secretary, Dr. Seale: 
Harris, Mobile, Ala. 

LEAGUE. — President, 
Howard H. Gross; Treasurer, John J. 

Mitchell, First National. Bank Building, 

Chicago, Tl. 

THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. — General 
B. B. Gattell, 

City. 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI COMMERCIAL CONGRESS.— 

President, James H. Brady ; i pera 

Edwin J. Becker, Kansas City, M 

TRAVELER'S PROTECTIVE ABBOCT ATION. — Presi- 

dent, V. J. Schoenecker; Secretary and 

Treasurer, T. 8. Logan, 915 “Olive Street, St.’ 

Louis, Mo. | 

UNION SOCIETY OF THE Cry WAR.—President- | 
General, Edward ©. Smith; Registrar-| 
General, Mayhew W. Bronson ; Secretary-— 
General, Henry H. Andrew, 507 West End 
Avenue, New York City. 

UNITED BRETHREN CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. | 
Union.—President, Rev. J. G. Huber, D.D., 
Dayton, OGhio ; General Secretary, Rev. oO. aU] 
Deever, Dayton, Ohio. { 

UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS (Organized 
zo June, 1809): — Commander, « General 
Bennett H, Young, Ky. ; Adjutant-General, 
Major-General William E. Mickle, New 
Orleans, La. 

UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY (Or-- | 
ganized 10 Sept., x1894).—President, Mrs. 
D. M. Stevens ; "Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Katie C. Schnabel, New Orleans, La. 

UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS OF x8xz. —Ofices, 
332 West Highty-seventh Street, New York 
City; National President, Mrs. William 
Gerry Slade ; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs, 
Mathias Steelman. " 

U.S. VoLUNTERR LirE-SAVING CORPS, 63-65 Park. 
Row, New York City. —President, mes R, 
Howe ; Secretary, Charles H. Scott. 

UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THHOSOPHICAL 
‘Socimty (Founded, 187s), Shes tre Point 
Loma, Cal.—Secretary, J. H. Fussell. 

UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION (U.S. AND 
CaNnabDA).—President, Rev. M. D. Shulter, 
D.D.; Secretary, Rev. W. H. Skeels, Water- 
town, N.Y. 

VEDANTA Soornty.—President, W. N. Goodyear; 

Secretary, Mrs. 8. Williams ; Headquarters, 

135 West Hightieth Street, New York City. 

VETERAN CORPS OF ARTILLERY OF THE STATE 
or New York (Instituted 25 Nov., 1790).— 
Commandant, Asa Bird Gardiner ; Adjutant. 
Charles Eliot Warren, 32 Hast wae be 
Street, New York City. 

Youna MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. —Offices 

of International Committee, x24 East Twenty. 

_ eighth Street, New York City: General Seere- 

tary, Richard €. Morse. ; 

Youne WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCTATION.— 

National Hea rters, 6oo Lexington 
Avenue, New York City 3 3 President 
National Board, Mrs. Robert E. & 
General Secretary, Mrs. W ssi 

YouNG PxrovLH's SOCIETY OF CHRISTI 
DEAVOR, ‘Tremont Temple; Boston 


Secretary, 
25 West 4sth Street, N.Y. 
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A TABLE OF THE NUMBER OF DAYS FROM ANY DAY IN ONE MONTH TO THE 
SAME IN ANY OTHER MONTH IN ORDINARY YEARS, 


| Jan. Feb, | Mar. | April.| May. | June. 
| [ee tat cae a 


July, | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Noy. | Dee, 


| 365 3r 59 9° | 120 x5r | x8x | 212} 243 | 273; 304 334 
ss) 334 365 28 59 89 | x20} xr§0} 181 |} 212} 24a} 273 303 
s++| 306 | 337 | 365 3% 61 g2 | x2a| 153 | 184 | arq|] 245 | 275 
«| 275 | 306 334] 365 30 6x gx 1zz | 153 | 183] 214 | 244 
+ 245 | 276} 304] 335] 365 3: 6x oz] 123} 153 | 184 | 214 
| 214 | 245] 273| 304 | 334] 365; 30) 6x | ga} x2aji 153] 183 
vs) 184] 215 | 243 | 274 | 304] 335 | 365 3 6a 92 } 123 | 153 
rl 153 | 184 | 212] 243 | 273 | 3041 334 | 365 31 6x g2 | 122 
veoe| 222] 3X53] x8x | 2x2] 242] 273 | 303} 334] 365 30 6x gor 
aieak sO 123 ISI 182 | 212 | 243 | 273 | 304] 335] 365 |. 3% 6x 
S | 6x 92 120 151 x8x 212 24z | 273 | 304}. 334 | 365 30 

3x 62 go} x2ax! xr x8a! 2x2 | 243) 274! 304! 3351 365 


i AVERAGE WEIGHTS AND HEIGHTS. 


THE average height, withowt shoes, and the average weight, with clothes, of the white 
pulation of the United States is shown in the following table. It should be noted that growth 


> 
a 


+; Same, although girls are generally shorter and lighter than boys. From 5 to xo years boys grow 


8 most rapid in the first 5 years of life both with boys and girls, the rate being approximately the | 


more rapidly than girls. From 10 to xs years girls grow more rapidly than boys, and at about | 


{| x2 to x4 years they are likely to be taler, and from 13 to 15 years heavier than boys, From 15 to | 


“| 20 years boys increase both in weight and height more rapidly than girls, and complete their 
| growth at about 23 years. After x5 girls grow slower, and usually complete their height at about 
| 20. Weight, in both cases, increases more rapidly in winter and height in summer, 


| 
mS = Males. , ‘ Females. 
af Age Age 23 
Completed. Completed, . | 
Bit: = : Height, Weight. Height. ‘Weight. 
|. -_ Year. it, — ins: Wb, Reda ta tas} fee an tet 
tf x —2 6 1814 I z 4% | > 38 | 
r 2 2 9 32% ca z 8 2534 
|. 3 Fee 34 3 Septet 31% 
ie 4 Basie 37 4 Bek 36 
4 5 3 5% 40 5 3B 3% 39 
6 3 8% 4434 6 S76 4x3 
‘iz 7 J tk 49% 7 3 94 473 
eae LR aos 55 8 3 11% 52° 
is 9 402.3 6054 9 4 2 55% 
: x0 4 5 67% 10 4 4 62 
he a5 forez 72 TX AES 4 6% 68. 
; 12 ~ 4) 9% 7634, 1a 4 8% 7904 
es 33 eh XX 8214 13 4 10% 87 
ett Bier Xr 96 x4 BOO x00 
. 5. 4% 112 15 5 2 106 
5. 6% x19 16 5.2.3 113 
s 7 ) 4 : 3% 115 
137 z 4 120 
5 8% 139 19 (8 4% 323 
5 8% 147 20 5 5 123 
5 B34 ar 5 5 xaz 
5 8% 15% 22 Sys; 143 
s 8% 25% 23 5 5 124 
59 152 : 5 4% 32x 
5 9 154 25 to 30 5 4 120 
5. 9% 31 to 35 5 2% x21 
ha Sei ae Cele a 


‘Time. 
Sei 


Washington =| 
t Di. 6 5 a ie 


| 1863 Brevoort, J. R. 
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National Academicians. 


NATIONAL ACADEMICIANS. : 


Tue National Academy-of Design, corner of Amsterdam Avenue and West tooth Street, 
New York City, was founded in 1826, and consists of 142 National Academicians and 
132 Associate National Academicians, - 

President (x915-16), J. Alden Weir. 
Vice-President, Howard Russell Butler. 
Corresponding Secretary, Harry W. Watrous. 
Recording Secretary, Charles C. Curran, 


Treasurer, Francis C, Jones. 


Elected. 

1899 Adams, Herbert. 
1899 Barse, George R., Jr. 
1902 Beaux, Cecilia. 

1894 Beckwith, J. Carroll. 
1913 Bellows, Geo. W. 
1905 Benson, Frank W. 
1915 Betz, Louis. 

1888 Blashfield, Edwin H. 


3881 Bridgman, Frederick A. 
1go8 Brush, George de Forest 
rg07 Bunee, William Gedney. 
1899 Butler, Howard Russell. 
1913 Calder, Alex. Stirling. 
1872 Calveriey, Charles. 

1908 Carlsen, Emil. 

1890 Chase, William M. 

1885 Church, F. 8. 

1909 Clark, Walter. 

1898 Clinedinst, B. West. 
xg12 Coffin, William A. 

x908 Cole, imothy. 

1862 Colman, Samuel. 

1912 Cook, Walter. 

1g1z Cooper, Colin C. 


| xorz Conse, EB. Irving. 


1903 Cox, Kenyon. 

1gox Crane, Bruce. 

1 Curran, ©. C. 

x Daingerfield, Elliott. 
1863 Dana, W. P. W.- 


1898 De Forest, Lockwood. 
1906 Dessar, Louis Paul. 

1907 Dewey, Charles Melville. 
1888 Dewing, Thos. W. 


| 1883 Dielman, Frederick. 


1907 Dougherty, Paul. 

x906 Du Mond, Frank V. 
1906 Duveneck, Frank, 

1g0z Hakins, Thomas. 

1912 Emmett, Lydia F, 

1910 Flagg, Montague. 

1904 Foster, Ben. 

rgor French, Daniel Chester. 
1913 Garber, Daniel. 

1884 Gaul, Gilbert. 


NATIONAL ACADEMICIANS. 


Elected. 
r907 Gay, Edward. 
1908 Gilbert, Cass. : 
tgos Grafly, Charles. 
rors Granville-Smith, W. 
1867 Griswold, C. C. 

rgxo roll, Albert L. 

1889 Hamilton, Hamilton. 
rgox Harrison, Alexander 
rgro Harrison, Birge. 

1906 Hassam, Childe. 
rg09 Hastings, Thomas. 
zorr Hawthorne, Chas. W 
1863 Hennessy, W. J. 
1906 Henri, Robert. 

1869 Henry, E. L. 

1697 Howe, Wm. H. 

x899 Inness, George, Jv. 
x906 Isham, Samuel. 

1915 Johansen, John C. 
1894 Jones, Francis C. 
1883 Jones, H. Bolton. 
z905 Kendall, William Sergeant, 
1906 Kost, F. W. 

x909 Konti, Isidore. 5 
1907 Lathrop, W. L. 

1897 Lippincott, William H. 
1912 Lockwood, Wilton. 

1890 Low, Wili H. 

1906 MacMonnies, Frederick W. 
1906 MacNeil, Hermon A. 

1876 Magrath, William. 

1885 Maynard George W, 

xoxo Mead, William R. 

x906 Melchers, Gari. 

1875 Miller, Charles H. 

1915, Miller, Richard EH. 

1894 Moeller, Louis. 

1906 Mora, F. Luis. 

1884 Moran, Thomas. 

1891 Mowbray, H. Siddons, 

1887 Murphy, J. Francis. 

1885 Nicoll, J. €. 

1906 Niehaus, Charles H, 

1904. Ochtman, Leonard. 

1897 Palmer, Walter L. 

x906 Parrish, Maxfield. 

1884 Parton, Arth 


ur. 
1909 Pennell, Joseph. 


Elected. 

1869 Perry, E. Wood. 
tgix Platt, Chas. A. 
1908: Post, George B. 
1906 Potter, Edward C, 
1906 Potthast, Edward H. 
191z Preliwitz, Henry. 
xgo4 Proctor, A. Phimister, 
1906 Ranger, Henry W. 
1908 Rehn, F. K. M. 


‘| 1906 Reid, Robert. 


r91r Robinson, Wm. 8. 

1906 Roth, Frederick G. R._ 

1906 Ryder, Albert P. 

1897 Sargent, John 5. 

1907 Schofield, W. Elmer, 

86x Shattuck, Aaron D, 

x905 Smedley, Wm. T. 

1882 Smillie, George H. 

1906 Snell, Henry B.  ~ ; 
rgix Symons, Gardner, i 
rox Taft, Lorado, ; 

1906 Tarbell, Edmund C, 

xgor Thayer, Abbott H. 

x913 Thorne, William. 

1880 Tiffany, Louis C. 

1891 Tryon, D. W. ~ : 
1886 Turner, C. Y. 

x907 Van Boskerck, Robert W 
1909. Van Laer, A. T. 

3865, Vedder, Elihu. 

1899 Volk, Douglas. 

z906 Vonnoh, Robert W. 

xg0z Walker, Henry 0. z 
x89r Walker, Horatio. zy 
1895 Watrous, Harry W. 

rorx Waugh, Fred J. 

zo1x Weinman, Adolph A, 

31886 Weir, J. Alden. 

1866 Weir, John F. 

1897 Weldon, C. D. 

1906 Wiggins, J. Carleton. 

1897 Wiles, Irving R. 

x909 Williams, I. Ballard. 

1873 Wilmarth, Lemuel E, 

1908 Wolf, Henry. 

1907 Woodbury, Charles H, 

1880 Yewell, George H. > ‘ 
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THE FRENCH ACADEMY, OR FORTY IMMORTALS. | 

Ty 91635 Cardinal Richelieu, the all-powerful minister of Louis XIIL, founded the! — 

| Institute of France, consisting of the French Academy of 4o members, the Academy of } 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres (40), Academy of Sciences (68), Academy of Fine Arts (4o— 
painting 14, sculpture 8, architecture 8, engraving 4, music 6), and the Academy of Moral 
and Political Science (4o)—total 228 members, all elected for life. The most eminent of 

| these is the French Academy, nominally founded for the purpose of. composing a dictionary 

| of the French language. The Secretary (elected for life) is M. Etienne Lamy. 

{| The Academy meets twice weekly at the Palais Mazarin, 23 Quai Conti, Paris, and 

| consists of the following members :— | 


Name, Born, Elected. Predecessor, 
? 
+ Méziéres, Alfred Jean Francois ..........:..+6...-++ | Paris, 1826 ......--+04 1874 | St. Mare-Girardin. 
Comte @Haussonville, Othénin P. de Cleron ... | Gurcy, 1843 .........| 1886 | Caro. 
de Freycinet, Charles Touis de Saulsés .......-- = | Foix, 1828 ...........- (Emile Augier. 
| ‘Pierre Loti” (Louis Marie Julien Viaud) ...... Rochefort, 1850 ...| x89x | Octave Feuillet. 
Lavisse, Ernest ......cccseecereen eek Bet ota teats saa cesert Nouvion, 1842 ....-.| x892 | de la Graviére. 
Bourget, Paul Amiens, 1852.....-... 1894 | DuCamp. ~ 
* Anatole France” (Jacques Anatole Thibault) | Paris, 1844 ............ 1896 | de Lesseps. 
HPAMOLAUR GADIIOL 5 ...5.0- 2. save svcstensterse dene seoces Beaurevoir, 1853...) 1897 | Challemel-Lacour. 
-Lavedan, Henri Léon Emile .....:..........-:00 reece Orléans, 18s9......--. 1899 | Meilhac. 
{| Deschanel, Paul........... 5 ee Bruxelles, 1856 ...... 1899 | Hervé. 
| Faguet, Auguste Emile ................:s.sscseersseeees La Roche, 1847...... rgoo } Cherbuliez. 
' Marquis de Vogué, Charles Jean Melchior ....., Paris, 1829 ....--...---| 1g0r | Duc de Broglie. 
Rostand, Edmond... 2p Bap Rein a ee ee NS Marseilles, 1868 ...| xgox | de Bornier. 
i -| Paris, 1847 ........0+-- 1903 | Gaston Paris. 
ines .| Angers, 1853.....-...-| x903 | Legouvé. 
. - | Cize, 1845 «--...34--- 1905 | Guillaume. 
Ribot, -| St. Omer, 1842 «..--- x906 | d’Audriffret-Pasquier | 
Barres, Maurice..........csceceeeveee .... | Charmes, 1862 ...... 1g06 | de Hérédia. 
-Donnay, Maurice J | PATIS, | TBEO -sasien comene” 1907 | Sorel. 
' Marquis de Ségur SiaP aris, 2853 s2--222..08 x907_ | Rousse. ™ 
Charmes, Francis .. ..| Aurillac, 1848 ...... xg08 | Berthelot. 1 
| Richepin, Jean ..| Algérie, 1848 ......... 1908 | Theuriet. 
..| Bar le Duc, 1860 ...| z909 | Gebhart. % 
| Paris, 1858 .........--- tgog | Halévy. 
wast Toulon, 1848 »--| 1909 | Coppée. 
.-...| Paris, 1860 ... «| 3909 | Boissier. 
as | Paris, 1862 ..-..-..0..- rg0g_ | Sardou. 
aver: Saint Servan, 1843 rg1o0 | Mathieu. 
Sane Honfleur, 1864 rg1x | Melchior de Vogué. 
«| Paris, s8gx............| zgrx | Comte Vandal. 
Nancy, 1854 .......-. 1912 | Houssaye. 
Montrouge, 1845 ...| z912 | Langlois. * 
Capus, Alfred ....... mien Provence H. Poincaré, S 
{ de la Gorel, Pierre Dangin. 
| Bergson, Henri....... Ollivier. 
ao: J. Claretie, 
Roujon, 
Lemaitre, 
ep de Mun. 
weet Hervieu. ‘ 
4k 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY, 
a, Burlington House, London, W. 

° President, Rt, Hon. Viscount Bryce, 0.M. 
Seeretary, Professor I. Gollance, Litt. D. 


n Charles, T. G. Hogarth. Dr, G. W. Prothero. ' 
‘YT. W. Rhys Davies, | Sir Courtenay Ilbert,*G.0.B, Reginald L. Poole. . 
B. Professor C. 8. Kenny. - Rt. Hon. Lord Reay, K.7. 

Sir F. Gi as K.0.B, : nd 


: Finances of the UF nited States, 


FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. ~» 


Country. Budget Revenue. Reps, | Total Debt. Annual Charge. 
PREY W. OL] ooeresvve scons cee sVebie er ouure 13,070,774,000 | 13,220,462,000 | 43,839,940,000 1,856, 194,090 
United States, r913-14.. “1,045,629,000 1,045,601,000 1,103,665,000 "24,864,000 
Canada, 1913-14 «-...- 163,174,000 127,384,000 544,391,000 14,493,000 
ATQEDtINA, 1914 -eoreseeresseeee 179,637,000 380,091,000 732,398,000 35,818,000 
Austria-Hungary, 1913-14 . 160,487,000 160,487,000 1,043,675,000 47,960,c00 
UBGIQ INI, XOXLA sscoscsnccnseccrns 155,812,000 155;704,000 825,518,000 41,978,000 
 @ | Brazil, 1914... 192,729,000 191,656,000 1,026,312,000 40,121,000 
Chile, 1914 1,801,000 78,604,000 207,704,000 8,212,000 
China, r9rz ......- 193,261,000 375,147,000 969,189,000 33,696,000 
Cuba, 1913-14... 37:940,000 33:974,000 67,620,000 4,458,000 
Denmark, aoe at 33,1 29,856,000 96,716,000 3,315,000 
Egypt, 1914 +... 89,775,000 89,775,000 458,437,000 22,730,000 
z France, 1914 seeeeaecens 1,001,511 ,000 1,001 ,987,000 )129,000 252,000,000 
German Empire, 1913-54 879,656,000 879,656,000 1,194,052,000 58,037,000 
GTECCE, 19TZ  cceeseereeseeese . 38,824,000 49,014,000 206 640,000 73267,000 — 
Indian Empire, r9r3-x4 - 420,059,000 403,597,000 | 1,475,292,000 48,104,000 - 
Italy, 1923-14 veresecseeeeeene 512,800,000 505,841,000 2,921 153,000 100._390,000 
€ | Japan, 1914-15 ++ 325,833,000 282,624,000 1,267,445,000 70,623,000 
* Mexico, 1913-14 64,544,000 72,296,000 226,404,000 13,761,000 ” 
Netherlands, ro14.. 91,823,000 10%,845,000 461 649,000 
Norway, ots ae 40,313,000 42, 97,215,000 
4 Peru, 1914 cveeerseee 17,266,000 15,134,000 34,268,000 
Portugal, 3913-14 - 81,966,000 80,909,000 947,603,000 
é ~_| Rumania, 1913-14 .. Secs asincs 103,507,000 316,693,000 
. Russia, 1914...-00+ 988 1,860,988,000 4;536,939,000 
‘ Spain, 1914... "aga, oyg:so0 PS 219,941,000 | -1,8x4,270,000 
Bret Sweden, 1914 ... 93) 73)302,000 366,810,000 
Tee ae tietiand, $QEA cece seseveseacaraeee 19,072,000 29;350,000 23,614,000 
are TUrKey, 19La-T3Z «-dereveereeeeesereersee 130,074,000. 203,000 15,654,000 
Unite kK gdom, 1913-24 eseessees]| 904,749,000 96x ,100,000 


Table IIL FINANCES OF THE U.S. COMPARED WITH OTHER COUNTRIES. 


“© Including postal, 


“i Py 
Table I.—REVENUE, EXPENDITURE AND DEBT. 
| * Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure, . Indebtedness, . 
Year ended A 
genes, i 4 i Net Debt 
Revenue, Expenditure. Surplus, Grogs Debt. |Cash in Treasury. per headet 
$ $ $ $ $ 
-| 323,690,706 | 260,226,935 | 63,463,771 || 1,863,964,873 | 488,61a,429 | 24-50 
403,080,982 | 3x8,040,710 | 85,040,271 || 1,55z,140,204 |_ 66x,355,834 | 14-15 
.«+| 313,390,075 | 356,195,208 | $42,805,223 || 1,676,120,983 | 774,448,016 | 13.08 
++| 567,240,85x | 487,713,791 7935275060 || 2,136,96r,091 | 1,029,249,833 14.58 
«| 587,685,337 | $09,997,353 | 772737:984 || 2,143,326,933 | 1,098,587,813 | 13-46 
+++| 562,478,233 | 471,190,857 | 9,287,375 || 2,158,6x0,445 | x,189,153,204 | 12.24 
««-| 560,396,674 | 506,099,007 | 54,297,667 || 2,202,464,78x | 1,277,453,%44 | 11-44 _ 
«| 540,631,749 | 582,402,321 ete 2,264,003,585 | 1,296,771,8zx | 11-73 
v| 544,274,684 | 567,278,913 | $23,004,228 || 2,274,615,063 | 1,284,748,29% | 11-77 
++] 59457275942 | 549,405,425 | 45,312,516 || 2,337,161,839 | 1,372,720,154 | 17-25 
..-| 663,425,659 | 551,705,129 | 11,420,530 || 2,457,188, 06% 1,578,591,306 | 10.06 
.| 60x,060,723 | 62x, x02, 390 ecibes thes) 2,626,806,27x | 1,688,673,86a | 10-55 | 
---| 603,589,489 | 662,324,444 | $58,734,954 || 2,639,546,241 | 1,615,684,710 | 15.3% 
.| 675,511,715 | 659,705,302 15,806,323 || 2,652,665,838 | 1,606,216,652 | 11.35 
70% 3372,375 | 654,137,998 | 47+234,377 || 2:755,600,606 1,749,816,268 | 10.83 
«| 691,778,465 | 654,804,624 | - 37,224,501 || 2,868,373,874 | 1,840,799,276 | 20-77 
we] 724,XXX,230 | 682,770,706 | 41,340,524 || 2,916,204,913 1, 887,640,858 | 10.60 
-| 73423432700 | 700,559,248 | 33,784,452 || 2,912.499,269 | 1,885,242,259 | 10.38 
695,663,190 | 731,527,572 | $35,864,382 || 3,057:836,873 | 1,967,988,867 | 10.84 
Postal Revenues not included or postal disbursements éxcept postal deficiency. 4 Deficit. 
| | 
| 
4 


Teble III.—*RECEIPTS AND THEIR SOURCES, 1911-1915. 


Source. ss Year ended | Yearended | Year ended | Year ended | Year ended 
% June 30, 291%. | June go, 1914. | June 30, 923. | June go, 1974. | June 90, 7915. | 
$ $ “$ 1 > eee 
#) Customs Revenue sis.s..creeeeeden s+ss| 324,497,071 | 31%,328,672 | 318,891,396] 292,128,528 | 209,268,107 | 
internal Revenue .....- +| 322,529,202 | 321,622,200 | 344,416,906) 379,999,999 | 415,657,052 | 
| Miscellaneous (Net) -.....c10+-10s| 64,346,203 | 58,844,503 | 60,802,868) 62,215,173 | 70,738,030 . 

ali Total Ordinary.........| 70%,372,375 | 692,778,465 | 724,211,230| 734,343,700 | 695,663,x90 
“| Public Debt Receipts ... 58,334,725 | 53,726,749 | 23,400,850 me IS 
_| Postal Savings Bonds... acs The a 3,118,940 933,540 | 
=H a i 

: . } 
Total Receipts.......-+| 7§9,707,x00 | 745,508,214 747,512,180| 737,462,640 | 696,596,730 | 
Sane * Excluding postal receipts. ST aie 


Table IV._DISBURSEMENTS AND THEIR OBJECTS, 1910-1914, 
a Year ended | Year ended | Yearended | Yearended | Year ended 
; , Object. June 30, 1970. | June go, rorz. | June go, z91a. | June go, r9r3. | June 30, zo14, 
Patek Seed $ $ Waist ee $ | 
| 13,616,496 | 23,344,838 | 12,729,950 | 13,292,813] 13,468,828 
PANE OCHEIW A OfECO oss aysiisoneses>ccrmesves ene 520,208 734,603 923,979 592,015 564,134 
Department of State .. ++} 4,909,558 | 4,902,275 | . 4,521,475 4,978,380) 5,253,012 
| Treasury Department .. --| 87,425,755 | 87,718,816 | 88,558,324 | 85,013,058, 83,003,813 
_| War Department ..... “ 158,372,957 162,357,100 | 153,048,896 | 162,607,913) 275,759,874 
| Navy Department.. ---| 123,974, 120,728,786 | 136,389,660 | 134,092,417) 140,543,059 
| Interior Department --| 201,189,692 | 201,968,76x | 197,761,594 | 217,775,300] 216,311,438 
| Post Office Department ....... 10,117,907} 1,812,594 | 3,461,232 3,296,710} 2,236,202 
Department e we Seeereone 16,976,022 | 17,606,228 | 109,471,567 20,469,028 meet at 
Department of Commerce Fi 11,263,457] 10,958,882 
Department of Labor fee 19,281,704 | 13,503.443 | 14,466,008 | (a See nee tog | 
Department of Justice 1,020,454 2,373,589 | 1,388,562 1,523,068) 2,588,573 
‘Independent Bureaus .. 2,323,799 | 2,555,974 | 2,553,747 2,878,326] 3,232,180 
| District of Columbia 11,050,497 | 12,335,940 | 12,959,542 | 2,84x,2z} 12,756,972 
Judi ceteyeessseraneeveneesereessnnes 8,596,235 8,135,151 8,328,437 8,900,564, 8,599,579 
= ~ Total Ordinary.........| 659,705,392 | 654,137,998 | 654,553,963 | 682,770,706, 700,254,490 
Panama Canal 33,971,673 | 37,063,515 | 25,327.37 | 42,74x,258| 34,826,04x 
+| 33,049,696 | 35,223,337 | 28,648,328 | 24,291,610| 26,961,327 
POST cevscesesecsceteressneeesterereenenseee 224,128,658 | 237,660,705 | 246,744,016 | 262,208,875) 283,558,z03 
: by “4 = 3 _ | a Senne ‘<a ee 
‘ : “‘Lotal Disbursements....- are 959,795,418 i 964,085,555 965,273,678 creat ance see ae 
ac nares Table V.—DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, 1911-1915. 
: At July z, r9rx./At July x, Se IT July 1, r9z3,/At July 1, r914.'At July x, r9x5. 
Fee eS $ Serge: SR 
730,882,130.00|  730,882,130.00} + 730,882,130.00 | 
a _ 2,389,220.00 4,635,820.¢0) 6,042,600.00 | 
65,981,160.00 13, 113,945,460.00| 113,945,460,00) 113,945.460.00 
118,489,900. 238, 1x8,489,900.00/ _ 118,489,900.00} 118, 489,900.00 
935,353,190.00  963,776,770.00| _ 965,706,610.00| _967,953,310.00) _ 969.759,090;00 
_22,835,330.40) __22,863,956.70; 22,902/896.24 
1,659,580.26| 1,552,560.26/ __1,507,260.26 
pearing no interest .,.......- 5 2,948,838,752.40) 2,942,993,398.90) | 2,086,570,522.90 
ndi ah ,768,600,606.69| 2,868,373,874.16| 2,9 ,66| 2,972,490,269.26) 3,657,836,873,26 | 
PTeoere abbey] Taye ses ees] Tear eee ees se] LeeLee ase b0] Toor gee 
1,015, 784,338.45| %,027,574,697.28) 2, 


Fa a 


1 
Torr. 193. 
Number of Banks . Peres No. 7:%63 75307 7,404 7,453 
Gap bAl esovesnescvues 1,008, 180,225 %,031,383,675 | 1%,051,720,675 | %,063,078,175 
Surplus asiccere 669,931,760 794,346,707; 725,272,182 | 714,317,131 
Net Earnings 156,985,513 249,056,603 160,980,084 | 149,270,170 
Benet Net E Ea . 
‘o Capita : 57 14°78 15°96 ad 
FP oa ocie and Surplus 5 ; 9°35 8-59 | 9°06 8°39 
MWIACBGS Fisaaieevcscaszoecoditecsatde ~ 414,685,412 120,300,872 119,906,051 | 121,% 6 
Rates of Dividends :— | ee Soca | a | ie 
MOC ApIbAlcecnaedss.Hevieosteeteses eo! xx'38 1166 | 1°40 11°30 
. To Capital and Surplus: ...... oo 6°83 6'93 | 675 | 681 
OnxJ uly of each year. 
RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF NATIONAL BANKS, 
RESOURCES— Sept. za, x924. / May 2, t975. LIABILITIES— Sept. 12, 1974. May 1, 2915. 
Number of Banks. ...| 7.838 t 7,604 Number of Banks ax 71538 Pee 7,604 
$ $ $ fh 
Loans and Discounts. 6,400, 767.386 6,643,887,951' |Capital Stock paid 1,060, 332,072] 1,068,891,977 
Overdrafts .. annes 17,%42,6 37 5,904,374 |Surplus Fund -«........ 724,138,519| 719,329,463 
U.S. Bonds to ‘secure| Undivided Profits, 
é cieouiation Pata’ 736,685,849 =_ less expenses and ri 
‘otal U.S. Bonds..... ~ 8 $426) | “TAXES, Crtesexcrveasse 287,343; 683,05S 
Miscellaneous securi ibe Re National Bank Notes ees” 
ties to secure Cir- Outstanding ......... 918,270,315] 727,793,361 
culation . 392,663,116 _ State Bank “Notes 
U.S. Bonds to secure) Outstanding ......... 27,593) _ 
U.S, Deposits .....- | 48,327,495 _ Due to :— 
Other Bonds to se-| ; Other Nat. Banks...} 904,331,572 _ 
eure U.S. Deposits 92,372,019) od State Banks and $ 
U.S. Bonds on Hand 6,423,780 _— Bankers scieviodeses 521,901,865 = 
Prem. on U.S. Bonds 3,921,759 _ Trust Cos. and Sav- 
Bonds, Securities, &c.| 941,723,232 ~ ings Banks _...... 483,794,109 — 
Total Bonds, Securi- Federal Reserve 
CIES, CEC oeeevssceened - 1,158,108,945 MANA pesces cusws cia -_ 8,093 
SUOCKS ccnecacavencasveneces 42,032,851 85,76z,039 | Approved Reserve 
Banking House, Fur- CAQENES  eeecesavese 39,871,080 6,415,996 
nitureand Fixtures} 269,661,511) 269,417,032) Banks and Bankers 2,220,210,108 
Other Real Estate Dividends unpaid ...! 1,250,322 3,932,185 
OWED verscecssonveenses 40,787,222 49,487,321 noe deposits,..| 6,139,081,279 _- 
Due from :— U.S. deposits......... =A 69,712,446 = 
Nat. Banks A Ee Savings de- : 
reserve agents),..| 410,376,729 = NOSIS Yes specvsscssedeven 27,626,325 _ 
State Banks aiid Demand deposits...... — 5,407,211,478 
Bankers ...........) 191,968,078 = Time deposits ......... — %,254,309,875 | 
Federal Res. Bank. _— 290,412,690 |U.8. Bonds borrowed 34,407,245 33,530,806 | 
Approved Res.Agts| 673,958,901! 748,541,471 |Other Bonds  bor- a 
Banks and Bankers _ 565,792,955 | YOWCO ....ecccccesereee 53,862,878) 8,132,515 
Checks. on Banks in |\Securities borrowed.. _ 78,049 
the same place...... - 41,948,205 |Notes and aus redis- 
Exchanges for Clear- | counted ....... 25,981,950! 37,568,342 
ing House ............ £18,588,403| 335,128,239 |Bills Payable Pr sioarens 124,089,x18) 52,965,1 
Outside Checks, Cash || Reserved for Taxes... 8,284,933 _ 
‘Items, €t0.......0+. 544 = 30,242,625 |Clearing-House Loan 
Ree tt and other *s ve cates (net 
ASh IteMS.......6.| ~ 34,204,68z _ ALANCE)) consents sacae A 000 — 
Bills of other Nationa Liabilities other than eg 
BANKS <tapssscsersee 73,545,639| 50,747,743; those above stated.| 6,443,087} 1,327,605, 
Fractional Currency, 
Nickels and Cents., 3,59x,586 
Federal Res. Notes... _ 3,652,635 
SPeCIC .seccescccccceeseenes| 746,198,917} 607,249,414) 
| ena Tender Notes . 157,508,431| 27,999,550 
Redemption Fund) . 44,323,990 _ 


fo 
Bue from Treag., U.6.|- 
| Redemption Fund & 
duefrom Treas,U.S, 
Clearing-House Loan 
Certificate ....00r. 


Total. 


3:952;273 


44;977,373 


Dieta caoneud 12, {82,529, 


—————$ ———— } — 
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The following table 
Population, and the 
to 1915:— 


Kind of Money, 


1912, 1913. | 1914. 39x15. 
Coin and Bullion.............. trseveetb| ~ 2,238, 757,943 2,308,112, 363 2,638,828, 430 3,9473153)358 
U.S. Notes and Bank Notes ...$) 1,045,755,150 1,055,626,086 | 1,099,79%,915 3,250,215, 110 
BREE OUAL; scnovsiaiinnssecoaceess 3,284,513;063 3,363,738,449 3738,620,345 3,997, 368,468 
In Treasury as Assets . 364,357,557 356,333,567 319,451,977 432,227,842 
In Circulation ............. 2,920,355,530 3,007,406, 882 3:419,168, 368 3)588,140,626 
Estimated Population . 95,656,000 97,337,000 99,027,000 400,725,080 
Circulation per head............... 34°34 34°56 34°53 35°59 
CLEARING HOUSE STATISTICS, 
Year ended 3o September, 
1grr. 1912, 1953. 5914. 
Clearing House at :— | $ $ $ $ 
BAMIONE, Md. 2.5... 025+-000r-00e~ 1,740, 368,000 1,893,003,000 2,001,447,000 1,899,808,093 
- Boston, Mass. 8, 306,738,000 8,865,807,000 8, 326,228,000 7,229,084,306 
Chicago, Id. ..... 13,821,387,000 | 14,864,498,000 | 16,018,176,000 | 16,x39,932,043 
Cincinnati,Ohio _1,276,279,000 1,347,223,000 1,329,668,000 ¥,33%5589,000 
Cleveland, Ohio .. 1,001,569,000 1,101,007,000 1,271,232,000 3,271 060,664 
Detroit, Mich... 943,717,000 1,087,893,000 1,286,942,000 1,385,574,219 
Kansas City, Mo. 2,592,01z,000 2,630,704,000 2,844,634,000 2,868, 580,299 
Louisville, Ky. ... 679,696,000 797,977,000 711,508,000 686,830,958 
Minneapolis, Min 1,063,638,000 1, 109,627,000 1,326, 146,000 3,326,x48,674 
New Orleans, La. .. a 1,024,366,000 1,031,673,000 1,002,063,000 9744375194 
New. York, V.¥. .. ‘-:| 92,420,120,000 | 96,672,201,000 | 98,121,520,000 | 87,137,898,007 
Philadelphia, Pa. 7,683,683,000 7,878,577,000 | 8,543,472,000 8,233,5%7,620 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 2,539,143-000 2,687,970,000 | 2,951, 861,000 2,725,372,355 
St. Louis, Mo... 3,827,444,000 3:978,870,000 | 4,122,115,000 4,051,824,546 
~ 8an Francisco, Cal. 2,372,725,000 2,62 ,035,000 2,666,628,000 2,544,028,885 
BUIOSG > csccncesaiet iz... :| 18,081,565,000 | 20,028,297,000 | 21,231,648,000 | 24,218,963,993 
BEQUAN saneains-vesntece aes 159,273)450,000 | 168,506,362,000 


COIN AND PAPER CIRCULATION OF U.S. 


shows the Coin and Paper Circulation of the United States, the Estimated 
Amount of Circulation Per Head of the Population on » July, xox2 


5 Electoral 
ae Votes. 


| Colorado ... 
| Connecticut . 


” CI ise 
Sas AWN AWOW NH 


Srates. 


i 


Maryland ....... 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Missigsippi . 
Missouri .. 
Montana... 
Nebraska........ 
Nevada..... 


New Jersey.. 
New Mexico 
New York. 
North Caro! 


Ohio ........ 


New Hampshire 


na 
North Dakota 


Electoral 
Votes. 


[ 


Blectoral 


Washington 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin ... 
Wyoming 


Srargs, Votes. 
Oregon ...... ie 
Pennsylvania “38° 
Rhode Island... 5 
South Carolina 9 
South Dakota 5 

1a 
20 
4 
4 


- 
Wwe OND 


Dotalse;-.-a%s 


170 FREE Fe ge an eee ee 
PRINCIPAL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


F ; Founded.| Subscribed | Reserve and” 
- Location and Name, (Year.) Capital. | Surplus. 


' >» First National Bank .............2...... z 
| Arizona-— 
Nb hee , AAD Of BiShle.< 5 oacieassc>-2-2 sevuoncsoasnpssnekyds cneuteonns 
Douglas, Bank of Douglas .. 
Globe, First National Bank . 
Phenix, Republic Trust Co..... 
Tucson, "Arizona National Bank ......... 
‘4 Consolidated National Bank 
Arkansas— 
Hot Springs, Arkansas National reue 
Little Rock, German National Bank , 
California— 
Alameda, Savings Bank ....... 
Auburn, Placer County Bank . 
Bakersjeid, Security Trust Co. 
Eurena, First National Bank 
a Humboldt National Ban 
Fresno, Farmers’ National Bank 
s First National Bank... 
Hanford, First National Bank 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ National Bank. 
= “Angeles, Farmers’ and Merchants’ National Bank . 
3 Citizen National Bank 
i First National Bank . 
Merchants’ National Bank 
Mavysvitte, Rideout Bank . 
Modesto, Modesto Bank . 
Monterey, Bank of Monte 
Oakiand, Bank of Savings ...... 
Pai cadena, First National Ban 
Petaluma, National Bank ...... 
Sonoma Co. National Ban 
Swiss American Bank .. 
Placerville, A. Mierson Banking Co. 
Richmond, First National Bank 
Riverside, First National Bank 
Citizen National Bank 
Sader ‘amento, Sacramento Bank . 
California National ‘Bank .. 
San "Ber nadino, National Bank .. 
County Savings B: 7“ 
San Biego, Bank of Commerce and Tr, Co. = 
San Francisco, Bank of California National Association 
ret Anglo-California Trust Co. ....5..ccee 
oF ‘Anglo & London Paris National Bank 
Crocker National Bank 
First National Bank..... 
International Banking Cor. 
Mercantile National Bank . 
Merchants’ National Bank . 
Savings Union Bank ead Tr. Co... 
Union Trust Co. 
+ Wells Fargo N 
San José, Sate Deposit Bank... 
San Luis Obispo, Commercial 
San Rafael, Bank of San Rafael .... 
Santa Ana, First National Bank .... 
Santa-Barbara, Commercial Bank........ 


z i= { & 
Alabama— | $ i $ : 
Birmingham, First National Bank 1885 | 1,500,000 | 1,500,000 
Mobile, First *National Bank .....:... |} x865 | 300,000 | 6x5,000 
»» People’s Bank ....,... sats cs 95s ROrensdes SERaE ee pee 1875 150,000 | 000° 
Alaska — { H 
Juneoy, BoM. Behrénds. Bank cis.ciiecses cesses adsvenanneurnoarvaases | 1892 50,000 | 32,000 


bes 


| Santa Clava, Valley Bank «ss. 
_ Santa Cruz Co., National Bank .. 
_ Santa Monica, Santa Monica Bank 
Santa Rose, Savings 1 Bank of. Santa Rose. 
“Farmers 0 ’ Bank... 


~ Principal Banks in the United States. 


Location and Name, 


California—continued. 
Stockton, Savings and Loan Society ........c.ccscsceceeeseeeseneeeneee 
es Savings Bank 


Winter's, Citing Baile Siesta cea dae siecle pevoes Ne 
First National Bank- fee 
We oodland, BAU OF WO0ULANG icc tive cexcscceseceuyoncesdertersvenst ances 


Colorado— 
Colorado Springs, First National Bank.............ccccesepeseeceseeeee 
Denver, First National Bank ............ A 
ae National Bank .............66 at 
‘3 Colorado National Bank: ......0.ccsseseceeseccreeesonerteareees 
Connecticut— 
- Bridgeport, First Bridgeport National Bank . 
Connecticut National Bank ..... 
‘Hartyord, Phoenix National Bank . 
National Bank ............++. 
New ‘Haven, Second National Bank Pee 
Ye | a Yale National Bank  ,...:.:.cesereeeeeens epee Seem 
| Delaware— 
SW UUM GEO, TIUSt CO, ...rersecvenrcersvensrereseresssnervecsensnanesen ese 
zg Guardian and Trust WOee aphstesctestieedges spake eveaen sas 
District of Columbia— 
Washington, Rigg's National Bank.........,...--.. Ps ettnamece 
is Loan and Trust Co. ... 
District National Bank ... 
Florida— 


y 

; 

Jacksdnville, pares ational Bank ......cessseceeee eel cea 

g Barnett National Bank ..... 4 : 

; Pensacola, National Bank of Commerce 

} American National Bank.. 

Tallahasee, Capital City Bank........ 
Exchange Bank ...... 

Tampa, First National Bank ........ 


Georgia— 
Atianta, National Bank ........ 
Lowry National Bank ........- 
Augusta, Citizen and Southern Bank 
Georgia Railroad ae oS 
“Macon, American National Bank. 
» Fourth National Bank.....,........ = 
pocorn, Citizens’ and Southern Bank ....ssecsssceseesesseeeseees 


ne Piclali, EFAUIS OF FEAWOIL, LIU. ccc cetaaaccvososbenrgresdesorts careeesava 
First National Bank of Hawaii bee 


Mahon, National BBW sossesteceesstanev 
oN ehing Continental and Commereial N 


eer eneseeeesoernnspencue seeneee 


na 


- ost National Bat ape eee ae ee eee dais 

- Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
“fy Corn Exchange National Bank .........ccssccescerseeeetee 
a First Trust and Savings Bank . ms oe 


», Fort Dearborn National Bank.... 
3 Illinois Trust and Savings Bank. 


» Merchants’ Loan and Trust Co. .... 
>» National Bank of the Republic . 2 See 
5; Northern Trust Co. Bank SECC RURERL OOO ed 
State Bank of Chicago... : 


Union Trust Company 


ngjtel, Marine B: 
a) eee ational Bank 


, First National Bank ...,..,.:.0--.0scssseet 
er American Ni fons] Bank ” 


Citizen Bank and Trust Co, PRT SEE RY ele 


Pevesenevererereverene¥assegsere 


Founded. 
(Year.) 


I7t 
Subscribed Reserve and 
Capital, Surplus, 
500,000 130,000 
490,000 40,000 
150,000 4,000 
200,000 |. 159,000 
100,000 | 100,000 
92,200 7900 
95,000 21,000 
962,100 |; 326,000 
200,000 494,000 
1,250,009 1,065,000 
1,000,000 1,250,000 
500,000 1,530,000 
1,000,060 600,000 
332,000 250,000 
1,000,000 2,220,000 
1,200,000 600,000 
750,000 80x,000 
500,000 500,000 
1,000,000 666,000 
500,900 812,000 
1,000,000 2,196,000 
1,000,000 2,000,000 
550,000 153,000 
1,000,000 250,000 
750,000 730,000 
300,000 28,000 
300,000 6,000 
50,000 }. 25,000 
50,000 3,000 
400,000 400,000 
250,000 500,000 
1,000,000 1,000,000 
1,000,000 ¥,000,000 
I,000,000 ' ¥,200,000 
600,000 421,000 
500,900 400,000 
300,000 250,000 
1,000,000 [ 1,132,000 
f 
600,000 | 600,000 
500,000 268,000 
,000 87,000 
i 
300,000 200,000 
100,000 200,000 
21,500, 8,500,000 
10,000, 000 10,000,090 
1,500,000 


2 eee 


Principal Banks in ae United States. 


; Founded.| Subscribed | Reserve and 
Location and Name, (Year.) Capital. aes 
} Indiana—continued. $ 5 
Indianapolis, Merchants’ National Bank...............::ceteeeeseeee 1865 1,000,000 750,000 
| Richmond, Second National Bank ......ccccccsseecseeseeseenseees e.| 1892 250,000 300,009 
| lowa— 2 
| Des Moines, lowa National Bank ....ccccccscccesserereesteceeeetyees 1875 1,000,000 500,000 
Kansas— 
Hutchinson, First National Bank ...........02.sssseeteeeeeesenererteere 1879 250,000 150,000 
Kansas City, Interstate National Bank . x890 | 500,000 1,259,000 
j Commercial National Bank.. 1897 300,000 394; 
Topeka, Bank of Topeka......,-s:cccceeeeeees 1863 3%0,000 160,000 
yy Central National Bank c.c..cc sees eseeeteteeceerterees 1883 200,000 104,000 
Kentucky— 
Louisville, National Bank of Kentucky. 1834 | 1,645,000 1,475,000 
| x National Bank of Commerce 1866 800,060 530,000 
5 American National Bank ........:.2:seercreeee 1894 800,000 210,000 
Louisiana— : 
New Orleans, Canal Bank and Trust Co, ......::ssssereresresseerers 1904 Z,000,000 400,000 
ee Commercial Germania Trust and Savings Bank = 1,250,000 800,000 
P AC Citizens’ Bank and Trust Co. ...5.......ccepcseeeeeceees = 490,000 100,000 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Co........... 1870 1,500,009 2,000,000 
| a Interstate Trust and Banking Co. 1902 750,000 450,000 
q R National Bankic.crccicversreseisesscsser sos 187x 1,000,009 500,000 
La Perval Credit OGsicscaccosecseve-vaecstsese os ck saceunsvtcep 191z 1,000,000 250,000 
2 Whitney-Central National Bank ....................: : 
ee land: HiPath National BAaNies sc. cos.ges--cssselon steacetee parte rader-oay 
=f Canal Natiorial Bank eo c.Rive seus scdierssevectsedscvneeoae 
Maryland— 
Baltimore, Citizen National Bank ........-...:..sssseeestseessssesereeee 
i Merchant-Mechanics’ National Bank . 
ss National Exchange Bank ..........s.20 
National Union Bank of oe hits eee 


beetihineciia 
Boston, American Trust Co. 


Fourth Atlantic N ational Bank 
International Trust Co. .......... 
National Union Bank ......1... 
National Shawmut Bank .... 
E ., New England Trust Co. . 
+; Old Colony Trust Co. .... 
;, Merchants’ National Bank. 
., Second National Bank..... iuttouas 
Webster and Atlas National Bank . 
Springfield, Safe Deposit and Trust Shs 
National Bank . 
Worceste 7, National Ek 
ts Trust Co... 
Mic 


higan— 
Detroit, First and Old Detroit National Bank 
People’s State Bank......... 32 
Grand Rapids, Nationa Pee mae Z 
Saginaw, Bank of Saginaw . 
Minnesota— 


Duluth; American Exchange National Bank 
Minneapotis, First National Bank ..... or ve. 
& Northwestern National Bank. 

oe Seandinayian American National Bank 

Security National Bank . 

St. Paul, First National Bank, 

2. Merchants’ National 


Packs © Capital National Ban’ 
Meridan First National Bank . 
», Citizen National Bank .... 


issouri— 
Kansas City,-First National Bank <...ccssssesercserees 
Southwest National Bank of Commerce 
& Pais Beaten: 's Bank... 
ntile Trust | 


7 
4 BES 


| 


Principal Banks in the United States. 


2 Founded.| Subscri 
Location and Nanae. Peat) re 
Missouri—continued. $< 
St. Louis, Mechanics’ American National Bank...................+. 1857 2,000,000 
ps Mississippi Valley Trust Co. ............. .-| .1890 3,000,000 
-y; « National Bank of Commerce . 1857 | 10,000,000 
a State National Bank............. 1855 2,000,000 
As St. Louis Union Bank .......,..60.ccccsesseeeeeesenees -| 1915 2,500,000 
3 Third National Bank..-........c....sccssececeseesere oe 1857 2,000,000 
ontana— 
‘Butte, IRIE AGGN AtLOMAL BANK D oateesss<esbat<cc~asustpokguosealncsney cose] | 3897 300,000 
Nebraska— 
Princoln, First National Banke .............ccessecesecenesensecscaperestene 1872 §00,000 
Omaha, First National Bank ............660.0..ee .| 1863 500,000 
» National Bank ............. .| 1866 1,000,000 
» United States National Bank Sp cians ee x856 1,000,000 
e te 
Elko, Henderson Banking Co, ccs 1880 100,000 
Reno, Nashoe County Bank ...4....-%- 1880 500,000 
| New Hampshire— 
Concord, P National State Capital Bank ...;........s00eseceeseeee | 1865, 209,000 
Manchester, Amoskeag National Bank...... Ps Perec Cae aes 1864 200,000 
New Jersey— 
Jersey City, Commercial Trust ‘sae eR A OTE TO OITe 1g00 1,000,000 
eS "Erust:CO,.- sovecvoceaee’ .| 1887 3,000,000 
: = TIMPONGN ATION! BAB Key scicsocostscesiesvseencenceseacvenen=oy 1902 1,500,000 
: ew 
- Albuquerque, First National Bank .............-..+:1++ Bees 1878 300,000 
Las Vegas, San Miguel National Bank. ..| 1880 100,000 
Santa Fé, First National Banks ..0.......cccecesseceenseceesseeeecesens 1870 150,000 


~| New: York— 


Albany, National Commercial Bank ............scsereseecsesseneenees 
Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Bank aes 
Binghampton, First National Bank . 
enupio, Bank of Buffalo..........--.+ 
» Manufacturers’ and Traders’ National Bank 
» .. Marine National Bank of Buffalo ............ 


a 
New York City, American Exchange National Bank 


Of America ...s...02.-200 
Bank of The Manhat' © 
Bank of the Metropolis ... 
Bank of New York 
Bankers’ Trust Co. ....--....0..+ 
Battery Park National Bank 
Bowery Bank .,...0.sscceasrevessse-+ 
Broadway Trust Co, 
Chase National Bank . 

Chatham and Phenix Na iona 
Chemical National Bank ........ 
Citizens’ Central Nationa] Bank .. 
Coal and Iron National Bank ..... 
Corn Exchange Bank ......... 
Equitable Trust Co....... 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. 
Fidelity Trust Co....... 
Fifth Avenue Bank ...... 
First National Bank 
Garfield National Bank 
Guaranty Trust Co. ...... 
Hanover National Bank .. 
Harriman National Bank . 
Importers’ and Traders’ National eis 
International Banking add seta mie =f 
Irving National Bank .......6.........0088 
Liberty National Ban 

_ Lincoln National Bank 


_ Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
; Merchants’ National Bank 


2,250,000 
3,000,000 
2,550,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
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Reserve and 
Surplus, 


$ - 
2,784,000 
3,500,000 


2,158,000 


Principal Banks in the United States. 


; . |Founded.| Subscribed € 
Location and Name. (Year.) Capital. Megerve and, 
$ $ 
New York—continued. 
New York City, New York County National Bank... | 1855 500,000 1,700,000 
+4 New York Produce Exchange Bank . 1855 500,000 1,700,000 
3 Public Bank © .........0.--sssasecensosovacseeeara -| 1908 750,000 326,000 
5 Seaboard National Bank. .| 1883 1,000,000 2,733,000 
i Second National Bank.. 1863 1,000,000 2,987,000 
th State Bank... .cscccsctorcetazpentncscnenssesvaee 1890 1,500,000 700,000 
5 United States Mortgage and ‘Trust Co. .| °x87x 2,000,000 4,000,000 
Union Exchange National Bank ..........sc008 | .X903 1,000,000 700,000 
North Carolina— ; : 
@ Char Joite, Commercial National Bank<s ce. Atoleetencovesines 1874 500,000 100,000 
First National Bank............cccseeceecereereeteceetevereeeees | 1865 300,000 438,000 
oe "Dakota— | 
acti ee First National Bank: ..ectsescesecsescarequentensegerseaceres 1879 100,000 IIT,000 
Ohio— { 
Cincinnati, Central Trust and Safe Deposit C0........e1eecee i 1883 500,000 816,000 
ie Citizens’ National Bank .........,...66 pre 1880 2,000,000 1,911,000 
5 Fifty-Third National Bank. ves) 1882 3,000,000 1,250,000 
ae First National Bank .........5...20...20006 “esr 2863 6,000,000 ~X,200,000 
- Provident Savings Bank and Tr. Co, 1900 1,400,000 X,000,000 
aK Second National Bank.............ccsecerseavere ‘ 3863 1,000,000 200,000 
Fr Union Savings Bank and Trust Company :| 1890 1,000,000 2,000,000 
Western German Bank......csscessesecssecseees .| 3875 375,000 500,000 
Cleveland, Bank of Commerce ..... 1899 2,000,000 1,000,000 
f- Central National Bank 1890 X,000,000 2,000 
3 First National Bank........ 1862 2,500,000 1,900,000 
ris Cleveland Trust Company ............+ 1894 2,500,000 2,500,000 
iy Guardian Savings and ‘T'r. Company sees] 1894 2,000,000 2,000,000 
National Commercial Bank .......... wees] 1854 1,500,000 1,080,000 
Columbus, Hayden-Clinton National Bank . sooo} 1867 700,000 400,000 
Dayton, Fourth National Bank..........5.. we} 1888 600,000 250,000 
Toledo, First National Bank .. 1864 1,500,000 1,161,000 
Second National Bank... ven 7864 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 
3 Youngstown, First National Bank | ce ee ee 1863 1,500,000 1,378,000 @ 
k'ahoma— é 
O«lahoma City, American National Bank — .......::.:scseereceeeeees 1901 500,000 50,000 
af Stock Yard National Bank........-..201 sceceecouee 1910 250,000 200,000 
Oregon— - 
| Albany, First National Bank  ........:.0..:e00 seve] 1QO9 60,000 — 
Astoria, Savings Bank ............. wee] 3892 130,000 130,000 
Baker, First National Bank ..... 1883 200,000 100,000 
Eugene, First National Bank ...| 4883 100,000 225,000 
Medford, Jackson County Bank sees] 1888 100,000 75;000 
Portland, First National Bank ... wes.| 1865 2,500,000 1,165,000 
4 Ladd and Tilton Bank ..,.........5 wee] 1859 1,000,000 1,310,000 
A Lumbermen’s National Bank .. ae} 1906 1,000,000 269,000 
United States National Bank . see} T8QT 1,000,000 1,000,000 _ 
Salem, Tadd and Bushis.scsi.cclecterectetoptea Neues ote ns ia eros 1868 500,000 126,000 
Pennsyivania— 
Philadelphia, Bank of North America «.....0.....000eeeeeee 1781 


Central National Bank 
Corn Exchange BA oes. eonres 

o Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Nat nal Ban 
Pare First National Bank ............. 
ra Fourth Street National Bank 
5 Franklin National Bank. 
“3 Girard National Bank .......... : 5 
* Pennsylvania National Ban ; E 
¥ \ Philadelphia National Ban : 

Tradesmen’s National Bank . 
_ Pittsburgh, Bank of Pittsburgh ..... 
5 Diamond National Bank 
7 Farmers’ Deposit National Bank . i Heo" 
rl; First-Second National Bank 7 580 a 
es Mellon National Bank .. ioe f 000, th 
a Monongahela National - : ee 

ef Peoples’ National Bank .. = . ; 
P Union National Bank .......... 
Reading, National Union Bank ... 

Wilkes Barre, Se rae paul. <a 
| Williamsport, West Branch National Bank 


» 
2 


& 


' Location and Name; 


Philippine Islandse— 
Manila, International Banking Corporation ............. Soe 
Rhode Island— 

Providence, Industrial Trust Co..,....... 
Merchants’ National Bank 
National Exchange ‘ages 7 
= R. I. Hospital Trust w= Aa 


__ United National Bank .. year Seay catats POD URReereootees =f 


South ‘ 


no ee Bank of Charleston, National panking se he dese aS 
: People’s National Bank sevens “aS 
| South Dakota— 
Sioux Falls, Security National Bank.........50..:.-c0:cesesetseeeeneee 
1 Ghattandegh, Hacciiton National Bonk 
_ Chattanooga, Hamilton National Bank............0..0--eeeseees 
Knoxville, olty Wational Banka... ccs. ccccvsccsosscnstenenee : 


4+ Memphis, Bank of Commerce and Tr. Company, ree 
- Nashville, American National Bank .. Me pues : 
Fourth and First National Bank... cscs. 


” 
| Texas— 
| Austin, American National Bank ......:.:::..eseeeecscseeeeeereeepenes 

_ Dallas, American Exchange National Bank a baa 
», City National Bank of Dallas .. Fe 

El Paso, First MeirOna) BAN eicatccrscstssaccsssssreciswacrans neces 
Fort Worth, ¥irst National Bank 
Galves First National Bank 

- Houston, Bankers’ Trust'Co. . 
San Antonio, Central Trust Co. . 
ts Frost RaODR: ee 

%i DDG Bsiptennteseqseveere s0 riven 


tah— 

Salt Lake City, Deseret National Bank .. 
McCormick and Co, ..........- 
Utah State National Bank 


=: 


ieenat < 
SAE oy purtington, Howard National Bank .1.......22.0.02..-eeesepeeseeeeee 3 


” Seattle, Dexter-Horton National Bank ...........:.-..20::esssssceeeee 
National Bank of America ......... as 
National Bank......... Reet 

. Scandinavian American Bank ... aoe 
ot ele Bank Bel Trt COs waveccaesol es vtneeite ee> easane 


‘isconsin— Z 

Milwaukee, First National Bank....... SRS SALTS Fey oe 
Second Ward PANIES Bank ...... airs 
iinsin, National Bank. Ee Sa REEL UF teri 


enne, Stock Growers’ pationsl Bank 
¥irst National Bank  .........:...2+---. 


Founded;| Subscribed 


$ 


3,250,000 


3,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 


500,000 
509,000 


200,000 


2,000,000 

500,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,100,000 


300,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 

800,000 
¥,000,000 


Reserve and 


Surplus, 


fe. aa —— 


Balances paid oe aee daily 


Clearings, in money, clearings. 


115,792,700 | 9%,879,318,369 | 3,953,875,975 302,234,600 
118,350,000 |_103,754,100,09% | 3,832,62% 024 | 342,422,773 
95;3%5,42%,238 | 3,813,926,108 | 313,537,570 
73,630;97%;9%3 | 3,409,632,271 | 241,413,023 
99,257,062,42x | 4,194,484,028 | 326,505,468 
102,553,959,069 4,195,293)967 rT yOXE 
92,420,120,092 | 4,388,563,113 
: Prsebe seciin Here pp 
900,000 |; ) 121,520,297 | 5,1 eee : 
89,760,344,972 | 5,128,647,302 


in poner 


13,006,171 
12,648,914 
12,545,810 


| TEN YEARS’ WORK OF THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE, 1905-1914, = 
: 
ee gat bpalaiGes ta 


Clearings. 


cae 


esgrssse 


‘ Caeciacan 


- 
i ipoke 


| 


+ 


+ 
~ 
“Aug 


| 
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Life Insurance Companies. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 


‘tHE Annual Report of the Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York gives the Nae 
following statistics concerning Life Insurance Companies in the United States for the years | 
ended 3t December, 191a and 1913 — 


Number of Companies 
Assets 
_ Premiums\received .. 
Total Income <....5..-....-28.<- 
Payments to Policy holder: 
Total Payments 
New Policies issued : 
Number .. 
Amount ..... 
Policies in Force 
Number 
Amount 


34 


4;173)953:579 
597,202,211 


795,282,06x 
246,459,831 
567,517,704 


eee 


7,001,923 
13527, 323 ,z22 


PRINCIPAZ 


34 
4,437,298,211 
628,650,211 


{ 

| 840,297,442 
252,758,054 
595,998,240 


962,677 
3,772,707,018 


| 74525154 
| 14,304,638, 79% 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. Is 


XN ‘ Admitted Premium Total Total 
ame, Assets. Income. Taeome. Disbursements. 
: $ $ $ 
PAGED TALON OUs “eigacestecssevseveseacas 101,971,487 11,215,253 16,427,012 13,226,599 
Bankers, Lowa ........+. 17,140,505 5,223,838 — ~ 
Berkshire Life, Mass. . 20,426,621 2,477,974 3,451,340 2,643,601 
Wolonial, Vide. oeescscstacvaise=s 1,806,968 935,240 a = 
Columbian National, Mass. 7,511,675 1,649,113 = _ 
Connecticut General, Ct. 19,990,028 1,783,060 se = 
Connecticut Mutual, Ct. 69,388,478 6,726,611 10,111,734 9,206,488 
Equitable Life, N.Y. .... 513,319,201 54,831,279 77,565,819 67,341,672 
Fidelity Mutual, Pa. . 26,664,807 4,836,189 6,203,618 45703, 42x 
Germania, V.Y........ 48,205,86 5,921,279 8,165,185 6,519,468 
Hartford Life, Ct.. 2 2;649,282 3,016,264 2,431,553 
Home Life, N.Y. . 27,767,932 4,023,298 5,335,270 * 3:924,666 
Illinois Life, TUS, xe Bek 9,849,696 1,990,141 2,462,040~ | 1,727,036 
John Hancock Mutual, Mass. - 93:591,899 23,046,023 27,737,860 | 17,423,884 
Life InsuranceCo. of Virginia, aU. 8,474,257 3,119,369 3,537,634 | 2,454,787 , 
Manhattan Life, N.Y........02.... 22,045,083 _ 2,131,011 3,194,621 2,809,735 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mass. ...| 69,525.955 “10,253,127 13,713,049 __ | 8,597,775 
Metropolitan, N.Y. ............ | 397,965,345 89,x01,003 106,625, | 62,693,197 
Michigan Mutual, ae | — | 1,474,061 2,064,x68 1,962, 
Mutual Benefit, N.Y. -| 156,655,724 22,719,674 30,423,672 20,750,010 
‘Mutual Life, Waka | 599,125,046 56,747,032 0x1,878 | 71,399,288 
National of U.S. AS. N.Y. | — 2,616,537 5278,130 4,351,769 » 
National Life, Vt | $6,036, 15% 6,797,512 9,432,342 6,815,102 
New England Mutual, Mass. .... 61,418,398 8,582,635, £1,380,566 7,866,079 fd 
New York Life, N.Y. .| 719,687,050 | 85,94%,784 118,416,652 74,806,488 
Niagara, N.Y. ....0..00. ; 1,380,718 282,938 _ | — , 
Northwestern Mutual, Wis........ 297,764,038 43,599,242 58,357,932 |  45,353,06x 
Pacific Mutual, Cal............. 24,252,307 | 5,016,308 6,320,753 | 3,502,852 
Pennsylvania Mutual, Pa. 134,375,486 | 20,876, 369 27,655,607 19,348,630 
-| Phoenix Mutual, Ct, ............... 34,296,116 5,420,336 7,210,820 5,221,859 
Pitésburgh Life & Trust, Pa. ... 24,0845747 _ _ =e t 
PEORUBI GAY clin) sasyecscaccomseroasassnee 10,603,383 1,980,061 _ —_ 
.Provident ne & Trust, Pa. A 80,834,512 9,873,425 \ 13,701,793 10,392,839 
Prudential, Nid. .......s0 .| 297,806,201 75,686,853 88,504,779 54,084,900 
Security Mutual, WV. Eis. 4 _ 1,643,734 x, 30,869 %,630,193 | 
' State Life, Ind. ......... .| 12,053,756 - 2,389,505 3,058,032 | ——-1,85x,915 ; 
| State Mutual, Mas a 41,537,922 5,689,580 75731780 5,385,005 
Travelers’, Ot............. -| 68,197,489 8,592, 12,260,06r | 7;199,8x2 . 
Union, Central, ecieeetd reas 11,861,649 17,281,524 1,502,077 | 
Union Mutual, . ’ Make seatet + | 743 a38 9,279,172 352x803 2,345; a 
‘Uw nited States, WNW 3 aiscaeveres aS 818,816 1,267,656 x, i 4S) 
- eS a 


a y 


s 
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EXPECTATION OF LIFE. 


THH American Experience Mortality Table, upon which the reserves of Life Assurance Companies 
‘are computed, is shown below :— 


“ | 
, Expect- | e Expect- || ba = Expect: 
* Number | Number . | Number | Number : || AGp,| Number | Number A 
ee Living. | Dying. ge au aie Living. | Dying. yee Gute Living. | Dying. | See oe 
| { TELA PPA REY i ee ONE 3 } 
10 | 100,000 749 48°72 39 | 78,862 756 . 28°90 68 | 43,133 | 2,243 9°47 | 
1X | 99,252 | 746 48°08 || 40 | 78,106 | 765 28°18 || 69 | 40,890 | 2,32% 8°97 
iz | 98,505 743 47°45 || 4% | 77:34" | 774 27°45 |) 70 | 38,569 | 2,392 8°48 
I13| 97,762 740 46°80 42 | 76,567 785 20°72 || 2% | 36,178 | 2,448 8°00 
45) 97,0823) «737 46°x6 || 43 | 75,782 | 797 | 26:00 || 72.| 33,730 | 2,487 7°55 
15 | 96,285 735 45°50 || 44 | 74,985 | 812 25°27 || 73 | 33,243 | 2,505 Zit 
16 | 95,550 | 732 44°85 || 45 | 74,373 | 828 24°54 || 74 | 28,738 | 2,50x 6°68 
17 | 94,818 729 44°19 || 46 | 73,345; 848 23°8x || 75 | 26,237 | 2,476 6°27 
~ 18.) 94,089 | 727 43°53 || 47 | 72,497 | 870 23°08 || 76 | 23,76x | 2,43" 5°88 
19 | 93,302 | 725 42°87 || 48 | 71,627 | 896 |. 22°36 || 77 | 21,330 | 2,369 5749 
| 20.| 92,037 | 723 42°20. || 49 | 70.731 | 927 21°63 |78 | 18,961 | 2,291 5731 
42) 93,914 | 722 42°53 || 50 | 69,804 | g62 zo°9x || 79 | 16,670 | 2,196 4°74 | 
22 QI, 192 q2X 40°85 5I | 68842 | 1,00r% zo"20 || 80 | 14,474 | 2,002 4°39 
23 | 90,471 | 720 40°17 || 52] 67,841 | 1,044 19°49 || 8x | x2,383 | 1,954 4°95 
24 otis fe 39°49 53 88,797 1,091 18°79 | = | ee Mee 3 bs j 
25 032 7% 38°Sr 54 5,79 1,143 15°09 m 300 qt; 2 
26 88,384 78 | 38:32 || 55 | 64,563 1,199 37'40 |, 84 | 6.955 | 1470 | 3:98 
27 35! 7t 37°43 5 3,304 | Xr 10°72 || 95 14 1,293 2°77 
28 | 80.878 | 78 | 38:73 | 57 62,104 1325 | 16:05 | 86 4,193 ae at : 
r 719 ‘03 5 779 | 1,394 15°39 7 3,°79 9. N 
30 | 8s4ax | 720 | 35°33 || 59| so.385 | 1468 | 14-74 || 88 | 2,x46| 944 5 x92 
3% | 84,721 72% 34°63 || 60 | 57,97 | 2,546 14°t0 || 89 | 1,402 | 555 1°66 
32 | 84,000 723 33°92 || 6x | 56,371 | 1,628 13°47 || 9° 847 | 385 1°42 
33 | 83,277 726 33°25 62 | 54,743 | 35713 12°86 || 9x 462 246 x19 
34 | - 82,551 729 32°50 63 | 53,030 | 1,800 12°26 || 92 216 137 0°98 
(35 | 81,822 732 31°78 || 64 | 51,230 | 1,889 s1°67 || 93 79 58 0°80 
361) Bxi000) 737 | 3-07 || $5 | 49,34" | £999 | su'r0 | 94 wu ae gh eee 
} 742 30°35 47,30% | 2,070 10° i 
% et 749. 29°62 67 48,291 2,158 10°00 || b ose soe 
j j e 
* ; ESTIMATED LOSSES BY FIRE IN THE U.S. 1875-1913, : 
Year, Loss, Year. : rs 
$ Oy, x 
78,102,285 142,210,233 Es 
64,630,600 see 418,737,420 
68,265,800 + 216,354,575 ‘i 
64,325,900 +s2 %30,593,905 
7717933700 > 253,597,830 
74,643,400 +++ 160,929,805 
81,280,900 s+ 165,827,810 
84,505,024 + 161,078,040 
100,349,228 : peices : 
110,008, 61x 229,198,050. rs. 
102,818,796 265,221,650 pe 
+++ 104,924,750 ies. 
++ 120,283,055 2° 
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FIRE INSURANCE. 


TER Insuranee Year Book (published by the Spectator Company, New York City) gives the 


following statistics concerning Fire Insurance Companies in the United States for the years ended | 
3x December, 1913 and x9x4 :-— ? 
1913. * 1914. 
Number of Companies - 
RUOCK ccipeentens cos 347 ; 338 
Mutual ..... 2098 295 
Fotal "sss. pa 645 633 
4 MODULE oy saacuwiates< decgnse chanccaveaty espace se 7 105,195,851 105,669,89x 
. Assets (Exclusive of Premium Notes) ...... 80x,918, 783 828,187,502 
Neb BULPlUs's ‘visa seactas cuamesyecp petbpecene sakes a 291,192,548 202,454,377 
Cash Premiums received , Be =) 385,367,544 4°5,975)173 
Total Cash Income .,........ 5 \ 421,598,687 440,733,210 
Paid for Losses .,... ra) 904,797,043 ~ 228,215,023 - 
1 ~$ 34,266,904 . 33,786,956 
Other Expenses... = S 143,033,840 . 144,638,599 
Total Disbursements . $I 382,097,787 406,640,578 
Risks Written (approximate) sewoegee ees eote es $ 60,000, 000,000 70,000,000, 000 
Loss by Fires :— 
SErOPCTOY WIOSS “S cavsorescaviscsaposescurehaahenvens $ 203,763,559 221,439,350 
UANIBUTARNGE LOSE (ci cacease cys cspespecocsnveasein cap $ 196,000,000 210,000,000 : 


STATE FIRE MARSHALS 
From the Spectator Company's Insurance Year Book. % 


‘THR State Insurance Commissioners in Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, 
and Virginia are the State Fire Maz%hals bea of their office. In the other States Fire |. 
Marshals are appointed by the Governor. e duties of Fire Marshals are to investigate the | 
causes of fires and to provide and cause the adoption of means for the prevention of fires. 
A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE FIRE MARSHALS (President, Walter H. Bennett, Springfield, 
UL ; Seeretary-freasurer, Clem P. Host, Madison, Wis.) enables members to interchange views |. 
jand preventive schemes. The following is a list of State Fire Marshals at present, appointed— a. 


State. - Fire Marshal. State, Vire Marshal, 
Alabama ,...........Lorrie Rice, Montgomery. W. S. Ridgell, Lincoln. —_.. 

| Arizona. Sepa _ — « 
Arkansa: = _ New Hampshire... _ 

| California... — New Jersey _ 

Color ado™ vvecccscses -— : New Mewico ......0 
| Connecticut .........0. F. Egan, Hartford. New York........ on 
| Delaware .... — North Caroling ...J3, R. Young, Raleigh. | 
} Dist. of Columbia..P.W. Nicholson, Washington, |, Worth Dakota... B H. Runge, Grand Be 

Ova eriiviecsse<eses — Ohio ate. wR R, Defenhbaugh, Columbus. 
ison ETT eS — Oklahoma wD. C. Hammonds, ones 


— - 


J TAGRO © veseeeceeess — : Cit a 

oe UATOW cescvecctscoth Walter H. Bennett, Springfield. oe sivyevetvepFihe 

4 sac ped a ..W. F. Longley, Indianapolis. aan rane. Abie nibs Baldwin, Harrisburg 

“ Lowa ... 0. 0. Roe, Des Moines, — ode Island ...... 

| Kansas .... Lew 'T. Hussey, Topeka. South Carolina... a A. Wharton, Cross Hill. ~ 

2 Kentucky ......- '. ©. Bosworth, Lexington. South Dakota ...... 8. EB. Crans, Pierre. gis 
Louistana .... H. Trousdale, New Orleans. | Z'ennessee E. B. Butler, Nashville. ~ 


4 Maine ~.... J. W. Blunt, Augusta. - TeUAB sieeve .. Walter Inglish, Austing ae 
| Maryland +. Bi Myers, Baltimore. Utah ..... * el 
: ee 
=| pao john T. ‘Winship, Lansing. j 
Minnesota bl U. Hargadine, St. Paul. 
Wl hee Fede We auiiier, Jackson. 


Joseph Button, Richmond. 


ohn 8, Horan, Charleston. ie 
lem PR. Host,: 


- Principal Fire Insurance Companies. 


A 
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PRINCIPAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


‘| American Companies— 
AEs, Cf. ..050.000000- 
Agricultural, N.Y. 
American, WV.J. , 
American Central, Mo... 
Boston, Mass. ...... 
Buffalo, German, N.Y. 
Camden Fire, NJ. 
Commonwealth, V 
Corcordia Fire, ieee 
Connecticut Fire, Ct. 
Continental, N.Y. ......:... 
Fidelity-Pheenix, Ng Fin Paes 
Fire Association, Pa. 
Fireman’s Fund, Cal. 
Firemen’s, N.J. ....... 
Franklin Fire, Pa. 
German-American, NV. 
Germania, N.Y. 
Girard Fire, P: 
Glen Falls, N.Y... 
Globe and Rutger i 5 
Hanover Fire, N.Y.) .... 
Hartford, Ct. 
. Home, N.Y... aes a 
‘Insurance Co. of North ‘America, N. 
| YnsuranceCo. of the State of Pa. 

* fnternatioral, N.Y. .... et 
Milwaukee Mechanics’, Wis. 
National—Benjamin Frank n, Pa. 

National Fire, Ct. eas 

National Union, Pa. 
New piarayehire wee 
Niagara Fire, J. 

_ North River, V. agus 

~ Northwestern National, 

Orient, Ct 
Pennsylvania Fire, Pa. 
Phiwnix, Cl. -.c-...0e.0608 
gecomaeane, —Warhington, Rd. 
‘Queen. N.Y. 


Perry 


eeecenestrasrere 


St. Paul i Mi inn. 

Security, 

Springseta Tire, ‘Mass. 

itchester Fire, NV. 

Wi jamsburg, N.Y. ... 

| Foreign Companies— 

Aachen and Munich, Prussia 

Atlas, England ...cccceccsesesvorees 

Seomieaorcia! Union, England... 

DTAKOL, RUSSIA \.scsrxsassoesoeses.-- 

Liverpool, London ‘and Globe, England . 2 

_ London and Lancashire, En 

London eure nee: Englar 
unich, Bava sd 
orth British ma Mercantile, seigiont: 

Sis Leeng Scotland: 

Norwich Union, Engt 


Balmandta, ce 
json ee aan | National, Scotland ... 


Company. | Capital. rariey | Net Surplus. 
- i =| 
| $ $ | $ 
aHefGervedencrensencnorssnes | 5,000,000 22,892,779 12,985,668 
500,000 4,209,131 1,999.519 
X,000,000 9,867,025 4)435;953 
2,000,000 5>439,503 2,405,349 
,000,000 5,979,038 3:327:727 
200,000 2,789,480 2,009,087 
600,000 2,930,045 1,426,321 
§00,000 2,599,848 8,679,663 
600,000 2,404,532 1,090,508 
1,000,000 7797034 3,238,529 
2,000,000 28,159,457 27,579:417 
2,500,000 15,206,083 7,160,668 
teeee 750,000 9,054.950 35303,709 
1,500,000 9,305,360 4484,790 
%,000,000 6,849,806 3,736,266 
500,000 3,325,147 4,134,253 
2,000,000 21,614,475 9x,952,448 
£,000,000 75333979 35733;°79 
$00,000 2,541,236 9%7,093 
500,000 5,573,625 3,025,310 
400,000 7,287,228 | 3,637,545 
1,000,000 4,985,659 { 2,911,502 
2,000,000 26,527,854 10,539,228 
Hperies as | 3,000,000 83,777,068 17,722,368 
4,000,000 11,807,457 7000,;000 
covdecee 800,000 3,708,714 2,208,057 
200,000 3,766,282 729,737 
1,000,000 4,379,066 1,810,323 
1,000,000 3)337,546 2;523,917 
2,000,000 15,576,469 6,504,267 
1,000,000 4,207,451 1,452,928 
1,350,000 6,273,754 3,226,728 
1,000,000 6,981,689 3,664,692 
350,000 _ 2,476,952 g0t,75r 
3,000,000. ” 6,553,348 | 2,628,186 
500,000 3;453)137 | 1,842,400 
759,000 75,726,728 2,953,854 
2,000,000 21,805,799 6,154,84x 
x,000,000 47553067 5,995,004 
1,000,000 9,994,450 4,981,146 
500,000 8,777,515 3,222,622 
2,000,000 4,070,121 4,891,764 
2,000,000 11,056,693 266,054 
300,000 5,380,699 1,723,243 - 
600,000 3,684,956 1,266,394 
20 he ‘ 2,540,242 1,238,8x3 
g 5 ge = 2,826,707 4,049,352 
Zao 3 7,059,088 2,527;783 
aPage 3/449:238 505,052 
ow Do 13,739,795 4,053,519 
land Paces 4,578,953 | | ,643,107 
Sx Beg 3,036,498 821, 
Sa aes 6,373,344 1,693,40X 
Sheng 8,998,933 3,742,696 
= ES od 5;292,022 2,083,48x 
2225 2,775,468 942,130 
wae fa, 3,259,577 1,250,575 
s Ko} Be g 3,585,214 3,194,395 
Reese. 4,936,750 783,054 - 
RE oGA 11,900,321 2,575,640 | 
‘ 2a > Sy 2,546,562 342 
: 3a Sa 3 5,592,057 3,264,438 ‘ 
RTS ae 4,622,487 1,242,500 
ASE as 2,464,731 1,018,488 
\ < 
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AGRICULTURE OF THE U.S. IN 1900 va 1910. 


FARM VALUES, PRODUCTION AND ACREAGE, 


Increase, 1900-1910, 


Details. 1910, 1900, 
Actual. Per cent. 


Total acreage Of farMS «.......c:..ece sees eeceeeeee 873,729,000 838,592,000 38,137,000 42 
Acreage of imaproved land . ws 477,448,000 414,499,000 | 62,949,000 | 15'2 
z 146 | =F 


Average acreage per farm Bre 
-+-|$34,681 507,000 16,614 ,648,000 ee a iviese x08°7 


Value of land and buildings . 
Value of land «oc... ..|$28, 386,770,000 |$13,058,008,000 


Value of Duildings .......-.s-csspereeneereeee .--| $6,294,737,000 | $3,556,640,000 | $2,738,097,000 | 77°0 _ 
Value of implements and machinery ..-| $x,262,022,000 $749,776,000 $512,246,000| 6873 
Average per acre—Iand ......... Peeper ae $32°49 $15'57 $1692 | 108°7 
Expenditure on labor .....-. see $645,612,000| $357,392,000 |» $288,220,000| 80° | 

»» fertilizers... $1x4,277,000 | $53,432,000} $60,845,000 | 113°9 
N umnber of farme’s..........2.05 6,340,357 © 537375372 602,985 | 10°5 i 
Direister ert oc sad g-tetkreacantorese r 


Negro and other jon- -white.. 
Farmed by Owners ........-.00eeee0 
if tenants 
managers 
1,000 ‘acres and over 
500 acres tO ggg acres . 


LIVE STOCK ON FARMS IN 


Table IL—VALUES IN 1900 AND 1910. 


Tncrease. 
Live Stock, Value xgr0. Value 1900, 
Amount. 


S $.. $ 
CGE cee nnedcs sana sva- sue tose eas eavaramacaeas foeecwense 1,484,889,647 1,475)204,633 9,685,014 


Horses and Colts .. 2,076,297,828 5X3) 2z z,1 6x1 

Mules and Oolts .. Sentaoe ces weiter es, cae, i 

Asses and Burros .. 13,092,867 5,821,184 7;28x,683 | 125°3 & 

PD WIBO avecagestvasends ee 398,002,878 231,978,031 166,024,847 ‘716 

Sheep and Lambs.. vs} 230,532,817 170,203,319 | 60,329,698 35°4 

Goats ed sly see] 5)964,8xz 3,265,349 j 2,699,463 82°7 
153,394,142 85,750,593 67,637,549 | 78°9 | 


10,178,087 


iinse | 10,371,714 193,624 


$4,894,948,782 | $3,075,132,266  $r,819,816,516 | so°2 | 


Table II,_NUMBERS AND VALUE, 1914 AND 1915. 


Numbers in 1915. 


~ 20,962,000 21,19§,000 
000 
20,737,090 sates 
s 35,854,000 : Say r067000-" 
- 49:729;000 ae 49:950,000- 


Crop ‘Statistics ‘of the U.S. 


is 


Table III.—PRODUCTION OF BUTTER, CHEESE AND CONDENSED MILK, 1904 AND 1909, 


Particulars, 1909. 1904, 
PeNuMMver OL Bstablish ments. ...t.<.csissersovivsecncedseigosvee-dedecperse 0. 8,479 | 8,926 
| Capital represented .. $ 971,284,000 47,255,000 
| Cost of Materials use -..-$]} 235,546,000 | 142,920,000 
aoe 14,672,000 9,789,000 2 
| Other Expenses ..... ae oeoaed Data 
aad 274,558,000 168,183,000 
Butter produced . .lb.|  *624;764,653 53% “478,14x I 
Cheese produced ... selb,| *3xx,126,3%7 327,144,872 | - 
Mh COMMOREOD- Milk: PTOMUCE.. ..:...-0.05.desNasesesir.esngeisseassacserontned Ib.| *494,796,544 | ° 308,485,182 - 


| 


_ * In addition in 1909 2,381,212 lbs. of butter, 49,413 lbs. of part-cream cheese, 4ox,300 lb. of condensed milk, and | 
inst H 2,973,120 lbs. of butter were produced in establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of other 
} products, . s 


CROP STATISTICS OF THE U.S. 


‘Table IL—TOTALS FOR 1913 AND 1914, 
| 
| 


Crop, | Acreage, 1913. Preduction, 1913. Acreage, 1974. Production, rorq. | 
; at (Bushels.) (Bushels.) 

ANUS Re Geer ch ee 105,820,000 | 2,446,988,000 X03,435,coo 2,672,804,000 

Spring Wheat .. a 18,485,000 © 239,819,000 17,533,000 206,027,000 

Winter Wheat.. 31,699,000 523,561,000 36,008,000. 684,990,000 

Oats... 38,399,000 1, 121,768,000 _ 38,442,000 | 1,141,060,000 

Barley Ss 7:499,000 178,189,000 7:505,000 94,953,000 

Byes s..3- : 2,557,000 41,381,000 2,541,000 42;779,000 

Buckwheat a 805,000 13,833,0c0 792,000 ~ 16,881,000 
| Potatoes ... 3 3,668,000 332,525,000 3,708,000 405,922,000 . 
UES aa Noniras 2s ss 2,291,000 17,853,000 1,855,000 15,559,000 ~ 
< —- —- 1018) (tons) 


LE ose yaa eee 48,954,000 64,116,000 49,145,000 | —- 70,075,000 - 


Coffee, 
Java, 
per lb. 


Winte | com, | Oats, | Lard, | Beet, | Pork, | Tallow, 
per bushel, Per bushel.|per bushel.| per lb. {per barrel.{per barrel.| Der Ib. 
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182 Crop Statistics of the U.S. 
| Table III. —COUNTRIES THAT EXPORT WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR.  § 
Wheat Exports (bushels), Wheat Flour Exports (bar rels),. 
| Country, —— 4 
| xgr2, 193. x12, x9r3. t 
pre ee | Teesdale cae Genie nctebtleniin sara ie ee 
Tnited States rrrccossersrecerrsseners 61,655,000 99,509,000 10,622,000 12,278,000 | 
Canada ...ece ae 84,958,000 129,950,000 4,303,000 4,894,000 | 
Argentina... 96,620,000 103,328,000 1,480,000 1,402,000 | 
Australia .......++ ns 32,604,000 42,923,000 1,739,000 2,285,000 
teats SOREArY sees 56,000 71,000 167,000 369,000 
Belgium saceeeeee soe 16,576,000 12,991,000 732,000 646,000 \ 
Bulgaria js.cresserscscescereereeesererses 9,238,000 *9,238,000 | 493,000 *493,000 | 
me Shile ss. 2,411,000 1,921,000 74,000 _ 63,000 
German Empire.. £1,583,000 * 19,781,000 1,924,000 2,191,000 * 
| Indien Empire .. 65,598,000 50,558,000 714,000 923,000 | 
Netherlands .. os 51,444,000 63,598,000 157,000 * ZOX,000 | 
Rumania ...... «| 53,586,000 *53,586,000 730,000 1,447,000 } 
Russia ... iat 96,915,000 122,245,000 1,173,000 1,505,000 
Serbia...» ria 3,366,000 3,305,000 80,000 80,000 
Other COUntries..c.-sererreererereens . 12,839,000 12,940,000 3,303,000 3;248,000 
eae do ae ee 
Totalciccss.ceres cig Hanoy 599,699,000 . 713,982,000 27,691,000 32,025,000 | 
Le SS ee } 
Table IV.—COUNTRIES THAT IMPORT WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR, {> 
| Wheat Imports"(bushels), Wheat Flour Inports (barrels). | 
Country. : i in 
192, 19x3. 19r2, 19%3. i 
Belgium 71,167,000 69,628,000 21,000 36,000 
Brazil oo 14,010,000 16, 109,000 2,133,000 1,914,000 
Denmark oot ey 5,885 000 5,176,000 580,000 670,000 
France . : | 26,131,000 . 57,149,000 126,000 113,000 | 
German Empire. 84,415,000 93,547,000 £79,000 Z0X,000 
Greece ..... tenes : 5,901,000 6,882,000 16,000 15,000 | 
Ttaly 65,760,000 66,527,000 34,000 23,000 
Japan... < Pe 2,276,000 *2,276,000 191,000 *z91,000 
Netherlands . : 65,788,000 79,369,000 2,051,000 2,259,000 
ay ecard | 2,382,000 *2,382,000 _ -— \ 
Spain 1,543,000 6,405,000 1,000 *x,000 
Sweden . 6,285,000 *6,285,000 74,000 *94,000 
a be 17,843,000 19,446,000 494,000 429,000 
United Kingdom : .| 203,322,000 196,809,000 5,742,000 6,704,000 
2 Other Countries... -.scccseecereeves | 12,995,000 31,002,000 12,085,000 13,140,000 
TOtal..cssrensssecsernenee 585,703,000 638,992,000 23,727,000 25,770,000 


- Tie; eee - 


Table V._CROP STATISTICS OF THE WORLD, 1914, 


Oats, 


Continent, Corn, Wheat, Barley. Rye, 


Potatoes, 


Bushels. | Bushels, Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | 
2,876,728,000]x 1060;297;000)11454;358,000 237,154,000] 44,866,000} 412,493,000 | 
2,672,804,000] 89r,017,000/1,14%,060,000) 194,953,000} 42,779,000} 331,925,000 | 
13,924,000| 161,280,000! 313,078,000) 36,201,000 2,017,000} 78,544,000 
.,204)562;000] 131,777,000 6,831,000, 13,944,000] 3,487,000] 49,171,000 
= ,928,000)1,783,173,000 2,467,397,000 965, 438,000}1,641,100,000/5,246,032,000 | ~ 

13,783,000] 567,370,000] 162,906,000) 124,378,000] 39,982,000 gre 

97:574:000|, 73,327,000) 20,350,000 i j 

91773)000|  XX2,%59,000) 30,918,000 


a tg 


“Cotto Prodicction oe ihe u. .: 
COTTON PRODUCTION OF USS. 


Table I.—PRODUCTION BY STATES, 1911-1914, 
(Lint Cotton, excluding Linters, in geo lb, gross weight Bales.) 


ror4., 


State or Territory. r9II, r9r2. 1913. 
1,746,534 2,242,275 1,493,485 15750,282 
939;302 792,048 1,072,846 1,015,674 
3,388 52,760 58,695 80,963 
2,768,627 1,776,546 2,216,60% 2,983,470 
384,597 375,096 443,096 447,86 
1,203,545 | 1,046,418 1,330,743 15244,703 
96,808 67,105 99,61 145,467 
1,075,826 865,053 792,545 925,233 
_| Oklahoma........... 1,022,092 ~ %,02%,250 840,387 4,261,356 
South Carolina 1,648,712 1,182,128 15379;814 +524,805 
Tennessee... 449,737 276,546 379,472 384,431 
TeXAS w2s10-e00-- 42505427 4,880,410 3,944,970 4,584,9 
| Virginia...... oF 29,89 24,308 23,490 25,1 
— | AW Other oo... eects eeeeeeereteees 17,235 14,402 4 32,813 ARE 
- Paes eee! { eye WN eae 
Beaten esccta dels otis sc doxtserusaretes »|  18§,692,70% 13,703,42x 1h EOAO 16,102,143 
1 Value Of Crop ose. ercnecsees ees eveee| $73Zj4ZO,000 $792,240,0c0 || $887,760, 00a $519,616,000 


— 


BE nivalent to |_ Average Lint_ |! Consumption Domestic 
Ranning bales | seo = bales | Net perene See || soo Tb. ie gone kes 
(Number). Number). ott es matEt to (Number), (Number) 

Sat a ee des (Cents). | 

aaa } ! 
6,605,750 6,356,998 460 11.3 1,865,922 4,483; 495 
8,652,597 8,562,089 473 8.6 || 2,604,492 5,850,219 
“X0,102,102 - 10,123,027 480 9.3 3,603,5x6 6,806,572 
43,453,337 13,438,012 478 8.7 | 4,523,208 91057397 
10,495,105 10,575,017 482 10.9 |} 4,877,465 5975494 
12,983,201 13,273,809 | °_ 489° 10.0 4,974,199 | 8,825,236 
4,057,822 11,107,279 480 11.5 || 4,493,028 hie 808 
"43,086,005 “| 13,241,799 484 9.2 5,198,963 8,889,724 
10,072,73% 10,004,949 475 14-3 4,559,002 649%) 843 
11,568,334 11,608,616 480 14.7 || 4,526,779 8,025,992 
15,553,973 15,692,701 483 9-7 || _~—-§, 281,826 x0,682,332 
3,488,539 13,703,421 486 12.0 5,630,635 9:399;093 

33,982, 8rx eee ie ae ee 


14,156,486 484. | 13.2 } van 9,256,028 


Table III,—COTTON PRODUCTION OF THE Se loovoa cpgnecrion oF THeeWoRIy- sco 1909-1913. 


4 


> 


_ ¥5,013,000 13,113,000 


275,000 315,000 
| 625,000 1,074,000 
1,463,000 1,492,000 


2,270,000 31328000 
130,000 140,000 
120,000 137,000 
100,000 210,000 
939,000 ‘917,000 | 
124,000 

- ‘210,000 


Table II.— PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, EXPORTS AND NET IMPORTS, U.S. 


| 


(So lb. pale 


me (Se = 


} 


Cotton Production of the U.S. : 


TSAssre Si 
Table IV.—COUNTRIES THAT EXPORT COTTON. 
(Bales of soo lb, gross = 478 1b. net.) . 
1909. 2010. xgrr. 1912. 
Country. (Baies of (Bales of » (Bales of / (Bales of ( Balen: of 
500 1b, gross.) 500 lb, gross.) 500 1b. gross.) hee ee ol 500 1b. gross.) 500 Ib. gross.) 
+ a 
United States.........:. eres 7:790;900 7,289,806 8,920,000 11,663,000 9;376,000 
Brazil haseteeses 45,974 51,471 68,000 77,000 173,000 
China 176,761 347,923 * 245,000 225,000 206,000 
Egypt -. 1,426,202 3,242,657 1,373,000 1,722,000 1,445,000 
France 270,387 411,101 305,000 325,000 281,000 
German Emp Te 7 255,204 231,039 186,000 247,000 243,000 
Indian Empire .... 1,795,846 2,380,852 1,74z,000 1,689,000 2,223,000 
Netherlands .... 134,994 140,922 137,000 163,000 150,000 
Crs Ghaecdgrasee 128,031 86,000 129,000 129,000 
POT mad ek dence ss csoes 98,262 65,000 73,000 89,000 110,000 
Other Countries ......:...++ 128,000 138;000 306,000 438,000 500,000 
To badiic.. 4<sckas~sactlire 12,250,551 12,298,771 13,541,000 16,766,000 14,836,000 
> dis i 
| 
| Table V.i—COUNTRIES THAT IMPORT COTTON. 
| (Bales of soo lb. gross = 478 tb. net.) 
t ; zgrI0, ror. 
H Country. (Bates. of (Bales of (Bales of (Bales ’ of (Bales. of 
500 lb. gross.) 500 lb. gross.) | 500 lb, gross.) s00 lb. gross.) | 5001b. gross.) 
| United States ..........0- | 193,940 178,409 212,000 270,000 220,000 
Canada. %...05..2.04.- 58,18 139,123 157,000 165,000 166,000 
Austria- Ag ay 865,982 783,531 907,000 1,021,000 953,000 
Belgium é 308,583 290,104 583,000 652,000 647,000 
| France eehnes 1,469,837 1,120,000 1,469,000 1,597,000 1,518,000 
| German Emy e 2,235,384 1,967,955 2,180,000 2,502,000 2,404,000 
Ttsbl youcssemnce te ccm are 880,187 804,842 876,000 987,000 931,000 
| Japan 1,071,80r 1,350,245 1,125,000 1,655,000 x oe 5a 
Mexico _ 59,072 10,750 6,000 18,000 18,000 
Netherlands 238,003 233,835 270,000 324,000 317,000 
| Kussia ......- 847,799 911,000 935,000 830,000 753,000 
Spain 325,486 334,877 417,000 428,000 407,000 
Sweden .. 79,746 95,373 92,000 100,000 100,000 
Switzerland ...... 109,590 96,574 113,000 121,000 . 426,000 
United Kingdom ... 4,047,004 3,591,289 4,008,000 5,193,000 4,010,000 
Other Countries ............ 297;000 292,000 308,000 357,000 33,000 
ro ' ee 
{ TOCA a ses incense 13,058,593 12,199,603, 13,658,000 | 36,220,000 14,538,000 
Table VIL.-AMERICAN PRICES OF COTTON, 1899-1913. 
New York, New Orleans. Memphis, | alveston. 
Low. High. || Low. High. Low. | High ‘| 
Si 5% 7% 5y5 7% 
7% \ 1. 79% | 2 Il 7% | 1x0 
7% 9% 738 
7 9% Ms 


Se 
ina. 


q 
: 


ih 


“Wook Pen i . the US. 
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“ - WOOL PRODUCTION’ OF U.S 1914. 
og 
Estimate of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
i Number of |Average Weight| * # , D 
Suet: Fleeces. of ipibsees eee ren gt Bhuiniase seek 
ounds, Pounds, Or 
Alabama .. 108,000 ahs 411,000 pera per ee 
Arizona .. 850,000 6.5 5,522,000 63 2,042,770 
Arkansas > 90,000 4-5 406,000 40 243,600 
California .. ie 1,852,000 6.2 1x,480,000 65 4,100,800 
$ Dereerers 3 1,317,000 5-4 J, III,000 6x 2,773,201 
aoe 15,000 5-5 82,000 42 47;560 
sient 5,900 5-4 26,000 4a 55,800 
Setipeoncantacseucot tes 105,000 3-2 325,000 38 201,500 
Shs _ 207,000 2.8 580,000 40 348,000 
Score 15896 ,o00 7-8 14,792,000 6a 5,620,960 
“ 550,000 | 7:0 3,853,000 47 2,042,090 
775;000 6.4 4,961,000 45 2,728,550 
799,000 -7-°S 5,319,000 49 2,712,690 
200,000 | 7 1,403,000 64 805,080 
- 775;000 4-7 3,643,000 37 2,295;090 
Louisiana .. 140,000 4.0 560,000 39 341,600 
149,000 6.x 906,000 42 525,480 
126,000 | 6.0 755,000 4z 437,900 
% 21,000 6.2 131,000 43 74,670 
Nea incete rede -osses 1, %Q1,000 6.8 8,098,000 50 4,049,000 
ree 422,000 7-4 3,124,000 49 1,593;240 
i 148,000 3-6 533,000 39 325,130 
~ |} Missouri .......:.6 «| £071,000 6.7 7,179,000 45 : 3,948,450 
Montana...... »-| —3)869,000 7-8 30,177,000 63 11,165,490 
\ 235,000 * 7.6 x,789,000 62 } 679,820 
744,000 7-4 5,502,000 67- 2,815,660 
000 6.2 201,000 43 114,59. 
setbe 18,000 5-5 . 97,000 42 56,260 
3,233,000 5-9 19,077,000 66 6,486,180 
550,000 6.3 era 50 #3732,000 
ae 141,000 3-9 550,000 40 10,000 
| North Dakota . es 224,000 7-5 1,677,000 6x rips 
QBIO isieccsvensee «| 2,098,000 6.6 13,844,000 52 6,645,120 
Oklahom: z 70,000 _ 5-9 411,000 143,850 
. | Oregon..... «| £970,000 8.0 15,763,000 5,201,790 
_ | Pennsylvania ead 671,000 5-9 33959,000 2,900,320 
| Rhode Islan 6,000 5.0 30,000 £7,400 
| South Caroli _ 28,000 e390) 109,000 65,400 
South Dakota .... 479,000 7-4 3,547,000 2,383,330 
| Tennessee «...... ae 465,000 4:2 1,953,000 1,371,800 
Texas ».... | 1,490,000 | 5.8 8,643,000 3.111, 480 
BUCA ceccsess.s ..-| 1,770,000 7-4 13,X00,000 4,978,000 
| Vermont..... pa 88,000 6.5 571,000 296,920 
-| Virginia .......... 430,000 4.6 1,978,000 1,265,920 
| Washington ....... 455,000 8.0 3,638,000 1,164,160 
West Virginia ............... 000 5.5 3;406,000 2,903,000 
WisCODSiN ............0e88.0000 568,000 q-x 4,031,000 4,376,740 
WYOMING seeeeceerereereeees|  35560,000 B.o 28,476,000 9,397,080 
a TOtSl We. <caseceer-apese 36,584,000 68 290,192,000 431,840, 
G : i 
ey : ® Includes Pulled Wool, 


*4Y00L PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD, ielz. 


Country. 


Bpait :.......ccrveevees 
Turkey i in Europe 
Union of 8. Africa 
United Kingdom 
Uruguay . 

_ Other Countries. 


Total 


186 “Fobaceo Production Fi the U.S. . 
“TOBACCO PRODUCTION, 1913 AND I914. vt 
Table I.—PRODUCTION OF U.S. BY DIVISIONS AND STATES, ; 
DIVISIONS. | nes 
North Atlantic States . 67,900 64,700 | 89,362,000 | 201,626,000 | 12,069,000 | %3,519,000 | 
South Atlantic States . 539,600 529,000 | 389,288,000 | 355,156,000 | 62,730,000 | 37,734,090 
North Central States... 146,700 [146,500 | 127,965,000 | 144,546,000 | 24,888,000 | 13,944,000 
South Central States ... 46x, 900 483,300 | 347,%20,000 | 433,351,000 | 33,794,000 | 36,224,000 
Total U.S. wee-sssves 1,216,100 1,223,500 | 953,734,000 \1,034,679,000) 122,482,000 | 101,41%,000 
APATHS. 
Alabama... eva fab take 300 200 210,000 140,000 52,000 39,000 
ATEANSIG crests ccsecssonsse B00 Joo 820,000 427,000 85,000 77,000 
Connecticut .... 18,400 20,200 28,520,000 | 35,754,000 5,989,000 6,614,000 
FIOTIAD | o-dscseyee 4,000 4,300 * 4,000,000 4;300,000 1,240,000 1,290,000 
Georgia ... 1,800 1,900 1,800, 000 1,900,000 558.000 475,000 
Tilinois....... 809 600 560,000 468,000 64,000 56,600 
Indiana, .... 15,900 13,500 | 1,925,000 | 42,150,000 | 1,312,000 | 1,094,000 
Kentucky . 370,000 400,000 | 28x,200,000 | 364,000,000 | 28,120,000 | 30,576,000 
Louisian 6co 700 270,000 280,000 68,000 98,000 
Maryland . 25,000 22,000 18,500,000 | 17,600,000 1,720,000 1,408,000 
Massachuse 6,100 6,600 9:455,000 | 11,550,000 1,986,000 2,044,000 
Missouri 4....... 5,100 4,100 3,315,000 4,920,000 421,000 640,000 . 
New.Hampshire . 100 ae) 165,000 170,000 30,000 31,000 
New York «....+4.. 4,300 4,600 4,386,000 | 5,980,000 535,000 718,000 
North Carolina... 250,000 265,000 | %67,500,000 | 172,250,000 | 30,988,000 | 19,809,000 
(UP Nh fy a eR ee 8x,900 86,800 61,425,000 | 78,x20,000 002,000 6,875,000 
Penpsylvania : 38,900 33,100 46,680,000 | 47,995,000 3,501,000 4,080,c00 
South Carolina.... $3 43,800 50,000 33,288,000 | 36,500,000 | 4,594,000 31549,000 
Tennessee .....+. + 90,000 "77,400 64,800,000 | 63,468,000 5,443,000 | 4,760,co0 
TeXA8 ...000 a, 200 200 120,000 116,000 ,000 24,000 
Vermont....... a 100 ! 200. 165,000 170,000 30,000 32,000 
Virginia «0.005 < 200,000 175,000 | 184,000,000 | 123,750,000 | 21,406,000 | x0,238,000 
West Virginia . af 15,000 10,800 10,200,000 8,856,000 1,224,000 974, 
WISCONBID 6). ees ceeseeeseeee 43,000 45,600 50,740,000 | 53,808,000 a8. 6,089,000 5,919, ri 


_ Table le IT. [1.—OOUNTRIES THAT AT IMPORT RT UNMANUFACTURED 1 TOBACCO. 


or3 
Country, @ Tain cae Donditd 1c Jailer Dee uae Jon3 Dee.). 


ape Puts 13 % Ib. 


(x anes Dee.), 


Ib. 


| United States a 42,343,323 52,90%,000 57,473,000 
| Canada «.... +4 16,674,292 17,815,000 20,355,000 
Argentina - 12,431,627 14,047,000 18,787,000 
Australia ........ a 13,586,845 14,901,000 15,036,000 


Austr teal ad eens 53)321,x960 


50,429,000 49,183,000 
Belgium / 


19,057,000 

10,674,000 10,211,000 

Egypt.. 19,008,000 19,549,000 

| ¥inland “ 384. 9,377,000 10,294,000 
France «..... ave 5 61,167,000 70,869,000 


| German Empire osc 46,926,890 178,443,000 
Tndian Empire .....-cceccereeeeeeennee 


ee ee a 


Country. 
EE 


Philippine Islands 
VOLTS, cecacesseccceetses 
Austria- “Hungary 
Brazil. 


_} Indian Empire 
| Mexico. .....00. 
Netherlands 
Netherlands’ India 
FUBSIA Scessevsssveecceee 
San Domiigo 
TLUTECY. <oceecee secre 
Other Countries 


United States ........ 


1910 
{x Jan.-31 Dec.). 


: Vb. 
328,562,036 
sees 21,926,744 
Fico 13,512,000 
24,903,382 
75,284,000 
5,233,789 
1,543,920 
34,822,228 
12,659,828 
24,515,681 
1,231,928 
3,843,420 
138,571,000 
20,892,000 
22,262,108 
54,582,000 
39,942,000 


i) 


824,347,064 


Tobacco Production of the US. 


Table III.—COUNTRIES THAT EXPORT UNMANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 


2orr 
(z Jan,-3: Dec.). 


Ib, 
370,284,000 
27 656,000 
13,426,000 
peace 

40,761 

ape 

4,088,000 
32,234,000 
18,629,000 
34,560,000 
2,101,000 
3:7%3,000 
170,226,000 
22,950,000 
30,441,000 
*54,58z,000 
86,194,000 


940,730,000 


| Year, 


* Data for preceding year. 
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rgi2 tof; 

{z Wancss Dee.), | @& Jane Tene 
Yb, th. 
410,852,000 444,372,000 
30,945,000 28,585,000 
14,445,000 *14,445,000 
26,281,000 19,247,000 
54,466,000 64,788,000 

3:578,000 *3,578,000 
4,482,000 *4,482,000 
42,983,000 30,669,000 
24,238,000 22,876,000 
32,256,000 35:843,000 
1,271,000 ¥,271,000 
3,686,000 3,454,000 
189,551,000 *189,551,000 
23,546,000 28,024,000 
12,687,000 23,584,000 
*54,582,000 *54,582,000 
79:448,000 73,072,000 
1,009,424 ,000 1,039, 423,000 


Table IV.—RETROSPECT OF TOBACCO PRODUCTION, U.S., 1901-1914, 


Unmanufactured | Unmanufactured 


Mexico .,.%.... 
San Domingo .. 


Y ‘South America .:.. 


ae eeneenens 


North America ...........5: ey 


Production, | Lb. per Acre, F eae sider Tobacco Exported | Pohacco Imported 
oe July x-June 30. July s-June 30. 
Ib. Ib, Ib. 
818,953,000 788 $58,283,000 301,007,365 29,428,837 
821,824,000 7973 57,564,000 368,184,084 34,016,956 
815,972,000 780°3 55,515,000 31x,971,83% 31,162,636 
660,461,000 819 53,383,000 334,302,091 33,288,378 
633,034,000 8156 53,519,000 312,227,202 43,125,970 
682,429,000 857°2 68,283,000 340,742,864 40,898,807 
698,126,000 850°5 71,411,000 330,812,658 35,005,131 
718,061,000 820°2 74,130,000 287,900,946 43123, 196 
949,357, 95,729,000 357,196,074 46,838,330 
¥, 103,415, 102,142,000 355;327,072 45,927,230 
905,109, 85,210,000 379;845,320 54,740,380 
962,855, 104,063,000 418,796,906 67,454,745 
953,734,000 122,481,000 449,749,984 OFEIAVZBE oj 
1,034,679, IOI,411,000 a iG Vb 
\ Table V.i-TOBACCO PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD, 1910-1913. 
Igx0, X9r2, ~ 19x, 
Ib, lb. 1b. 
Wigs: 1,103,415,000 962,855,000 953:734,000 
16,500,000 17,000,000 
13,000,000 22,500,000 
Soe eae 
000 258,67 
*34,711,000 434,711,000 
Paictsnssspaeoet Weestaeale 400,000 18,000,000 28,000,000 
%,257,4%2,000 1,063,494,561 X,3x9,321,671 
110,277,000 74,432,443 110,044,853 
603,669,474 578,939,619 
780,66x,390 871,223,069 
41,959,30% 49,727,680 
stone 1,984,375. 3,933:738 


ast cc 


2)722;190,030 


' 


| 


Wine, Beer, Coffee, and Cocoa. 


190 ; 
Table II, WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF WINE, 1911. 
Country. Gallons Produced. | Country. | Gallons Produced. 
3 Sa a 
United States 29,700,000 Brought forward...| 2,595,440,000 
Algeria .. 195,000,000 EMOTO TE soe ap wn can gsetcnsedsacducose 1,870,000 
Argentin: 000,000 | Mexico...... 0,000 
Australia 4,620,000 || Persia 130,000 
Austria ..... 63,800,000 Peru 4,000,000 
Bolivia ..... 1,760,000 || Portugal 62,700,000 
IBTAZ MW iwaeecselcdsteseccvontesstcascsacereces 7,700,000 | Rumania . 40,000,000 
MBRQITRTIA, Yoncts vaceerecesoodhscosereceenes 28,600,000 Russia ... 94,600,008 
Cape Province 2,860,000 Serbia ... 10,000,000 
Chile ........... 61,600,000 || Spain.......... 370,000,000 
ETANCe ..-....veceeseee eee 1,000,000,000 Switzerland 21,000,000 
German Empire 57,200,000 Tunis. 3,000,000 
GTCOCE «.ercsenereresenes 48,400,000 Turkey 27,500,000 
FUNG ATY sess vasveeseratnenescase Pale 5200,000 PDS WN, vvqstvcveses suse <Snadyeacctoare 5,000,000 
BGALY— ccpinowsanyuceeseunessene tresseereesess| 930,000,000 E ee 
a Se ae Totaliccss..cscaes ++] 3,235,880,000 
Carried forward...| 2,595,440,000 || 
> Table III—WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF BEER, 1911. 
Country. Gallons. ~ Country. Gallons 
United States ....... | 1,633,764,000 RUSSIA ahs setoweniveveccevoe 222,200,000 
Austria-Hungary 562,540,000 || Sweden . 64,900,000 
Belgium .... 363,000,000 || Switzerland ..... 68,000,000 
Denmark . 61,600,000 |} United Kingdom ¥,293,886,000 
INEAN CO. sv..ccccastssescas -| 394,724,000 Other Countries... 0:..s.s.c0secce0e- 1,099, 542,000 
German Empire  .....i-.-.csccoesenes | 1,432,936,000 a ee 
| t LOCAL ig. das areserenssecte 7,393,093,000 
j ; 
Table IV.—_COFFEE PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD, 1908-1911. 
Division. 1908 j 1909 1gx0 IQIr 
. Tb. Tb. Tb. Tb. 
North AMETICA .....c.seccecreedeonoes 332,604,000 376,683,000 396, 769,000 391,710,000 - 
IMICXICO Woiccre tovsinstiavon 42,000,000 81,000,000 70,000,000 70,000,000 
Central America ..-.. 182,425,000 195,092,000 193,111,000 212,576,000 
West Indies............. 77,726,000 52,679,000 96,261,000 66,502,000 
= Porto Rico «...... 28,490,000 45,210,000 33,397,000 42,632,000 
South America ....... +-|° 872,377,000 age ote 1,489,497,000 1,088,707 
VASIS. ponsea: etoaea es conci cand eacaeee sted ) 8,083,000 ,872,000 92,062,000 
ve f cose SeB eat sgh roe I comobo 21,090,000 21,893,000 
Oceania we 926,000 1,119,000 1,168,000 1,512,000 
SPEAWALL Sitsr vert cibleases seecastuatved 1,963,000 2,702,000 3;460,000 2,486,000 
2,323,%59,000 | 2,916,594,000 | 1,995,396,000 | 2,189,944,000 


py 150.05 


an Congo x 


Table V.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COCOA, 1911. 


2,261,600 
90,092,400 
82,656,000 
8,973,600 
2,600,800 
6,612,000 
14,169,600 
56,x5z,z00 
10,154,500 
3)442,400 
;600 


, 
_ 41,808,000 


Country. 


|| Netherlands’ Guiana .. 


Netherlands’ India 


|| Portuguese Santa Luzia 


ss Sao Thomé . 
San Domingo .......... 
Spanish Fernando Po 
Venezuela ...... 


“Imports und Exports of Tea and Coffee. 


T9gt | 
Table VI._COUNTRIES THAT EXPORT TEA, = i 
38 nag ag 1910 | 191t | 1912 | 1913 
Ib. Pepe Ib. 7. I. | 1b. — 
WIOPIOllescsascyese ges ae5% Sees his 182,070,094 186,594,000 192,020,000 *192,020,000 
He adesaveee 207,324,667 194,552,000 196,428,000 192,122,000 
‘| Formosa :....... 22,212,000 25,620,000 23,668,000 23,931,000 
Indian Empire 259,X1I,000 | 265,270,000 279,230,000 291,583,000 
RASA Steere ccsceseso+7--.-=re0 39,826,886 | 37,096,000 35,116,000 |  *35,116,0c0 
_| Netherlands’ India ........ 33,813,000 38,469,000 66,610,000 *66,610,000 
_ | Straits Settlements........ Z,IX7,000 2,676,000 2,913,000 *2,913,000 
Other Countries ............05.-1... nines, 000 | 8,057,000 8,236,000 . 60s ‘5,000 
| j 
TOtal -.-sareesecereseresesee 752,550,647 758,335,000 804,281,000 | 810,310,000 
| t 
_— SIRES a Et jae SE SoS ES ste ath STEPS * 
‘Table Vil. —COUNTRIES THAT IMPORT TEA. 
) 
Country. 1910 291% | 1912 1913 
- ae ji ea Wadia Sey FEL) | Sesh Ib. if 
United States <2.......2.. cece eeee 98,108,939 104,166,000 98,706,000 89,018,000 
shee "= 37:480,954 33,425,000 42,658,000 35,927,000 
3,672,000 3,672,000 4,082,000 4,148,c00 
36,727,700 34,759,000 36,756,000 37,349,000 
Austria-Hungary ..... 3,019,420 3;582,000 31793,000 3,575,000 
NGHRIO ec asineetcavexss--+=- 3,408,000 3,625,000 3,812,000 2,849,000 _ 
France... ae \ 2,779,000 2,972,006 2,886,000 2,661,000 
| French Indo-China ..... | 2,859,000 2,680,000 2,920,000 *2,920,000 
German Empire .......- 6,894,005 8,405,000 9,124,000 9,458,000 
Indian Empire ........ 7,829,000 0,748,000 9,167,000 8,653,000 
| Netherlands ..-.....+-...+ 10,955,943 13,466,000 12,143,000 12,052,000 | 
| Netherlands’ India .. 6,149,000 6,276,000 7,624,000 *7 624,000 
New Zealand.. = 7,582,000 8,071,000 7,684,000 7,069,000 
PEPsia serssesoree | 8,127,000 9:443,000 12,120,000 *¥1,220,000 
LUST ee en | 154,704,000 153,288,000 351,037,000 I5z,211,000 
| Straits Settlements........ | °S 245,000 6,225,000 6,692,000 *6,692,000 
Union of South Africa } 5,139,000 5)534,000 6,115,000 6,567,000 
United Kingdom ........ 287,078,453 293,502,000 295,409,000 305,690,000 
Other Countries ..... $2,978,000 49,844,000 56,391,000 2,190,000 | 
; REREGR  ccecow covey se cone sovse ws | 729,7775472 753,652,000 758,659,000 768,773,000 
Be a, te oo : ey ae eevee ere e fae. esiet eta 
; Table VIII.—COUNTRIES THAT IMPORT COFFEE. ' 
i Spor } 
Country. - | 1910 IQUE. ¢ 1912 1913 t 
7 2 Sey aes Poth aay Tb. ‘Tb. \ “Ib, 
United States . 804.417,45% ed 942,515,000 |" “852/529;b06'. 
Argentina... 26,931,182 ‘24,482,000 ~ "3x,063,000° |” 32,602,008 _ 
Austria-Hungary . 131,835,741 127,196,000 24,537,000 130,960,000 
Bel; 110,565,924 93,277,000 110,434,000 118,195,000 
26/598:543 24;779,000 22,292,000 25,108,000 
32,554,446 32,208,000 31,637,000 36,091,000 
145379, 781 15,148,000 15,774,000 133975,000 
27:979;392 28,255,000 28,331,000 28,371,000 
240,544,000 244,842,000 245,243,000 254,155,000 _ 
376,867,993 404,035,000 376,869,000 372,131,000 
§5:762,49% 58,391,000 60,921,000 63,196,000 
264,745,022 289,273,000. . 256,288,000 319.572,000.. - 
29,338; 29,431,000 25,907,000 29,931,000. 
25)557,000 25,219,000 25,968,000 te : 
4;742,000 5»573:000 6,527,000 *6,527,000. - 
28,311,268 28,330,000 29,500,000 437/073;000 
65,164,883 72,845,000 667,000 *67,667,000 
25,512,203 23,707,000 23,942,000 25,470,000 
~ 26,629,533 24,954,000 26,004,000 26,920,000 ~ 
29;195;770 929,000 27,987,000 : 28;%60,000 — 
87,86x,000 - 106,755,000 


112,912,000 


. 


192 Coffee Exports-—Forestry of the U.S. 
“ae | 
‘ Table. IX,—COUNTRIEZES THAT EXPORT COFFEE. i 
Country, | 1910 | I9IE 1912 | : 1913 
Ib. Ib. Ib. erates 

United States :.:-sctsacevescscossdness. 47,159,055 36,384,000 49,716;000 52,905,000 

| Brazil... .--|  ¥,286,217,168 1, 489,341,000 1,597,950,000 2,734,973,000 

| Colombia .. 90,000,000 83,554,000 123,442,000 *323,442,000 
Costa Rica 27,503,180 27,869,000 26,980,000 28,702,000 

| Guatemala . 70,891,000 90,003,000 82,855,000 93,014,000 
Haiti . ” 79,425,000 52,861,000 78,864,000 57:594;000 
Indian “Bmipire ; 2 33,669,776 24,593,000 34,937,000 22,073,000 j- 
JAMaAica: ~.../..-3. rie 9,782,416 6,726,000 10,034,000 *10,034,000 
Mexico ......... os 48,26£,376 41,587,000 53,759,000 . *53,759,000 
Netherlands. ....... 173,823,451 195,902,000 180,792,000 202,823,000 
Netherlands’ India . 34,90zj000 52,517,000 75)179,000 *75)179;000 - 
Nicaragua® .......... ie 20,371,000 12,973,000 10,213,000 *z0,201,000 [| 
HalVadOr srecccssevas.ee i S, 6z,701,000 65,367,000 59,216,000 63,47, 000 
Straits Settlements ees 3,965,000 4,365,000 4,842,000 *4,842,000 
Venezuela «....6..006 oie 96,655,000 97,659,000 117,042,000 142,016,000 

| Other Countries eae ; 59,509,000 91,074,000 119,083,000 87,181,000 

|  "POURL.ciasceesss een seas 2,150,898, 422 2,372,775,000 2,624 ,892,000 2,782,659,000 | 

* Data for year preceding. 
FORESTRY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Table I—_ GENERAL STATISTICS, | 


| 

| 

| 

ass 

| Timber in National Forests......,.c.csccssssecreeecssnees - 600,000,000,000-board feet 
| 

| 


Forest Area of the United States ..........-.:ce0e 550,000,000 acres i 
Pee Average price on stump (1912) $2.00, (x913) $2.0X --s--e s+ (1914) $2.30, (x9x5) $2.48 } 

Value of Property administered by National Forest Service $2,000,000, 000 2 

Appropriation by Congress, 1915-16 $5,553,256 ' 

Total Expenditure, r9rs, aa $5,963,602° 

GOSS REVENUE, TOILE cevsecusssecesesetyssvacens cs cnou fe suewesssever sages evsea ~ $2,481,469 


Of the gross revenue 2¢ per cent. is paid to the States in which the National Forests are 
| situated, to be expended on schools and roads. In addition, ro per cent. is expended by the 
| Service on roads and trails in the Forest Area. 


Table II.—_TIMBER CUT FROM THE NATIONAL FORESTS, ror4-rors. 


Cut under Sale, Cut under Free Use, Total Timber Cut. 
State or Territory. (Board Feet.) | (Board Feet.) (Board Feet.) 
TL ARIAG Deauawevere ste das eccete-eotanssren 100,793,000 | 24,848,000 125,641,000 
: 101,384,000 18,378,000 119,705,000 % 
49,414,000 F 12,122,000 6r.Sa0,0c8 , 
42;009;000 “ 10,587,000 53,196,000 
42,378,000 2,462,000 ‘44,840,000 
40,076,000 | 4,235,000 44,331,000 
37)115,000 6,778,000 43,893,000 
34,124,000 i 9,337,000 43,451,000 
sere? 24,394,000 3,969,000 38,363,000 
etn ALRSK A acscene. 37,160,000 ane 37,160,000 _ 
| New Mexico . 17,819,000 13,131,000 30,950,000 
South Dakota. 19,959,000 4,350,000 24,309,000 
+ Arkansas... 11,764,000 pa 32,039,000 
Nevada...... 2,803,000 4;762,000 
Minnesota, ——"33545,000 ~~ 1,831,000 2 
Virginia .«... 1,383,000 %}474,000 
| North Caroli : Bz8,000 830,000 
'Michigan....... . 83,000 192,000 
Oklahoma . otee we 175,000 
MlOrIggsheisret-s < 99,000 
orth Dakota ... aoe 
‘ennessee \...--. 4 Bate 34,000 
Nebraska 'ssc.-..cisccassessenceenceser oat 


TYotal...... 


Forestry of the U.S.—Lumber Production. 


193 
, Table IIIL—FINANCES OF THE FOREST SERVICE, 
> RECEIPTS. 
az an 
Item, x91x-12, 3912-13. 1013-14. 1914-15. 
Pe, $ $ $ ; 
t} GATAD G2. 0200.0. ssecseosesseeseussvcescenncosenees 1,049,971.02 | 1,275,556.48 | 1,002,347.59 { ¥,130,495.00 
| Timber . | "961,488.95 999,369.16 | 1,304,053-56 | 1,175,133:95 
PEMMTEIEE GON! Srrctes os.c'e tron sees aacscactvedes es 97,799.94 116,995.21 131,309.06 175,840.40 
SEL OUAL MS sy assesses Ehapepaeee ss cass ones - | 2,¥09,256.9z | 2,391,919.85 | 2,437,710.2x | 2,48x,469.35 
; * ' 
; / 
EXPENDITURE, 


The expenditures upon the National Forests for protection, administration, and improvement at 
| present exceed the:revenues from the forests by about $3,000, 000 & year, depending partly on the 
severity of the fire season and partly on the activity of the general lumber market, 


iesnoowmee yearly is invested in the construction of roads, trails, buildings, and other permanent 
‘improvements. The cost of administration includes the cost of handling much free-use business, 
pee. the cost of protection is chiefly the cost of protecting water supplies and future timber 
| MUPP es. 


- { 


Table IV.—_LUMBER PRODUCTION, 1909 TO 1913, 


The normal | 
’ gross cost of administration and protection is approximately $4,750,000, while from $300,000 to | 


Z900. rgrr. | 1912, i913. 
Species - Average 
: | Quantity, Value, oe Bone Quantity. Quantity. Quantity, 
| 1,000 ft. $ $ 1,000 ft. 1,000 ft. 1,000 ft. 
ce ae 291,209 7,116,089 24.44 214,398 234,548 207,816 
=. | 399,151 7,781,563 19,50 304,621 296,717 257,102 
=) 511,244 6,773,006 13.25 403,881 435,250 365,50 
soe 452,370 | 7,666,186 16.95 432,571 388,272 378,739 _ 
346,008 | 6,901,948 19.95, 374,925 329,000 358,444 
sven | 663,89x | x0,703,130 16.12 529,022 554,230 505,802 
trees | 265,600 | 4,794,424 18.05 198,629 227,477 208,938 
955,935 | 19,549,741 20.46 981,527 997,227 | 4,097,247 
4,856,378 | 60,435,793 12.44 5:054:243. | 5,175;I23 | 5,556,096 
347;456 6,088, 47.52 236,108 262,14x 214,532 
3,051,399 | 42,580,800 13-95 2,555,308 2,426,554 2,319,982 
1,106,604 17,447,814 15-77 951,667 | . 1,020,864 901,487 
4:414,457 | 90,512,069 20.50 3,098,444 | 3,318,952 } 3,2xx,7378 
858,500 | 21,799,854 25.39 659,475 23,289 620,176 
796,945 | 9,334, 13.20 2,967 694,260 772,534 
52z,630 | 7,720,124 14.80 489;768 | 496,796 510,27% 
1,748,547 | 29,561,315 16.91 x,261,728 1,238,600 1,046,816 
1,499,985 | 23,077,854 15.39 3,330,700 | 1,219,444 | 1,258,528 
3,900,034 | 70,830,131 18.16 3,230,584 | 3,138,227 } 2,568,636 
16,277,185 | 206,505,297 2.69 12,896,706 | 14,737,052 | 24,839,363 
sereseee 1,335:533 | 27,300,355 | 20.44 3,215,935 | 1:344,39% | %,187,30% 
s+ | 44,509,762 | 684,479,859 x5 38 37,003,207 | 39,758,474 | 38287.009 


y kes feet Geomebiines written M feet). A foot of tie is x foot long, : x foot sada, by 
_ ~ and x inch or dbeas in oe te 


2 


192 —ss«~« fee. Exzports-—Forestry of the U.S. 


4 . Table-IX:—COUNTRIES THAT EXPORT COFFEE. f 2 
Country, | 1910 1gx1r x91%2 ) 1913 
1b. Ib. Tb. Seuaeels 
| United States 0.1 ssserscsesreerienee 47;159,055 36,384,000 49,716,000 52,905,000 
| Brazil........ | ¥,286,217,168 1,489,341,000 1,597,950,000 2,734,973,000 
| Colombia ..... 90,000,000 83,554,000 123,442,000 *123, 442,000 
Costa Rica .. ves 27,503,180 27,869,000 26,980,000 28,702,000. 
Guatemala - a 70,891,000 90,003,000 82,855,000 93,014,000 
35 0 a Seo eeereos a 79,425,000 52,861,000 78,864,000 575,594,000 
Indian Empire . “ 33,669,776 24,593,000 34,937,000 22,073,000 
Jamaica ...... aoe 9,782,416 6,726,000 10,034,000 *10,034,000 
Mexico ........ a 48,26£,376 41,587,000 53,759,000 *53,759,000 
Netherlands. .......... ee 173,823,45x 195,902,000 180,792,000 202,823,000 
Netherlands’ India . me 34,g01j000 52,517,000 75:179,900 *75,179,000 
INICATAGUAY sos .ctonerece ae 26,371,000 12,973,000 10,263,000 *zx0,z01,000 
Salvador ...........- 62,701,000 65,367,000 59,216,000 63,471,000 
Straits Settlements . 3,965,000 4,365,000 4,842,000 *4,842z,000 
Venezuela .......... , 96,655,000 . 97,659,000 117,042,000 142,016,000 - 
Other Countries i.....-..... : 59,569,000 91,074,000 119,083,000 87,181,000 
| * TODAL ces eeeeteseetereneee 2,150,898, 422 2,372,775,000 2,624,892,000 2.,782,659,000 { 
S: 
| * Data for year preceding, | 
| a .- 
| FORESTRY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
| Table I—GENERAL STATISTICS, 
| Rorest Area Of the United States .......s.ccrssesecsnsersecctvssereeees 550,000,000 acres 
Timber in National Forests......,-cecccsgecseerseseseeees 600,000,000,000-board feet 
Average price on stump (1912) $2.00, (x93) $z.0x (1914) $2.30, (915) $2.48 
Value of Property administered by National Forest Service $2,000,000,000 7 
Appropriation by Congress, 1915-16 ...ceteeseeevroreeeerees dat earraers $5,553, 256 ' 
- Total Expenditure, rors ere $5,963,60: 
Gross. REVENUE, LOTE veceecsssscovevensveecaevercsvesetesssenaraesanvasedersy ~ $2.48 469 
Of the gross revenue 22 per cent, is paid to the States in which the National Forests are | 
| situated, to be expended on schools and roads. In addition, zo per cent. is expended by the 
| ' Service on roads and trails in the Forest Area. 
g \ ‘ 
K Sale, C ler Fr : i r Cut, 
State or Territory Cet mega Sle tr Cab Beco ee 


100,793,000 24,848,000 


125,641,000 
101,384,000 18,378,000 


nora oe % 
61,536. pee a4 
53,196,000 
* 44,840,000 


. 49,414,000 : 1Z,IZZ,000 
Colorado ....... 4 42,609,000, et 10,587,000 
Waahington ‘ 42,378,000 2,462,000 
Arizona ....... 3 40,076,000 4,235,000 
California .... 4 
Wyoming 
Witahiscac0 
Alaska ....... 
New Mexico . 
| South Dakota. 
Arkansas ... 
Nevada... 
| Minnesota 
Virginia. «...... 
North Carolina 


37,115,000 6,778,000 
34,114,000 9,337,000 
13,969,000 


“e 


1 any Gs Cy rerpree sone 
orth Dakota ... : 
BUMEBEED Shaves eserckivilvowsGinvecee 34,000 

PIP NGDIRGK RG ies <vvssdoveeeeMesenecester We 


sta as Prater One ; 565,754,000" . 


© 


7 Table IIL—TIMBER CUT FROM THE NATIONAL FORESTS, 1914-ror5. 
i 


Forestry of the U.S.—Lumber Production. 


, Table III.—FINANCES OF THE FOREST SERVICE. 


=a RECEIPTS. 
Wie i 
x91x-12, x912-13. 1913-14. 1914-15. 
$ $ $ 


1,049,971.02 | %,275,556.48 | 1,002,347.59 | 1,130,495.00 
~ } “961,488.95 | 999,309.46 | x,304,053.56 | x,275,133-95 
97,799.94 116,995.21 131,309.06 175,840.40} 


mdobns nen cagguehSteenehsecosad 2,%09,256.9x | 2,391,919.85 | 2,437,710.ax | a,48x,469.35 


/ 


EXPENDITURE, 


j The expenditures upon the National Forests for protection, administration, and improvement at 
4 present exceed the revenues from the forests by about $3,000,000 a year, depending partly on the 
| severity of the fire’season and partly on the activity of the general lumber market. The normal | 
| gross cost of administration and protection is approximately $4,750,000, while from $300,000 to | 
| $600,000 yearly is invested in the construction of roads, trails, buildings, and other permanent 
‘improvements. The cost of administration includes the cost of handling much free-use business, 
| while the cost of protection is chiefly the cost -of protecting water supplies and future timber 
supplies. 

a 


Table IV.—LUMBER PRODUCTION, 1909 TO 1913, 


Siow i ~ | 1909. rgrz, | 1912. | 1913. 
Species | - Average 
5 : Quantity. Value. i on ; r Quantity. Quantity. Quantity, 
\ oe ,000 It, 
| 1,000 ft. $ $ 1,000 ft. 1,000 ft. | 1,000 ft. 
seataceseeees 291,209 7,116,089 24.44 214,398 234543 207,816 
tetige 399,151 7,781,563 19,50 304,621 296,717 257,102 : 
ce | $12,244 | 6,773,006 13.25 403,88 435,250 365,501 < 
| 452,370 | 7,666,186 16.95 432,571 388,272 378,739 _ 2 
” | 346,008 | 6,901,948 19.95 374,925 329,000 358,444 
tt 663,891 | 10,703,130 16.12 529,022 554,230 505,802 
+ 265,600 | 4,794,424 18.05 198,629 227,477 208,938 — 
| 955,635 | 19,549,745 20.46 981,527 997/227 | 13,097,247 
4,856,378 | 60,435,793 12.44 5,054,243. | 5;175;%23 | 5,556,096 ./ 
347456 | 6,088,098 7-52 230,108 | — 262,141 214,532 
3,957,399 | 42,580,800 13-95 2,555,308 | 2,426,554 | 2,319,982. | 
1,106,604 | 17,447,814 15-77 951,667 |. 1,020,864 901,487 
$414,457 | 90,512,069 20.50 3,008,444 | 3,318,983 } 3,2xx,778 
858,500 | 21,799,854 25.39 - 659,475 623,289 620,176 
sites 796,945 | 9,334,268 13-20 582,967 694,260 72:54 | 
ieee 521,630 | 7,720,124 14.80 489,768 496,796 510,27x | ee 
evacs vee 1,748,547 | 29,561,315 16.91 x,261,728 1,238,600 3,046,816 | Bi 
sree | 1)499,985 | 23,077,854 15.39 1,330,700 | 1,219,444 | 1,258,528 | sap: 
“se 3:900,034 | 70,830,131 18.16 3:230,584 | 3,138,227 } 2,568,636 oe 
16,277,185 | 206,505,297 12.69 12,896,706 | 14,737,052 | 14,839,303 § 
1,335,533 | 27,300,355 20.44 4)2%5,935 | 15344)99%, ||/5:%s187,30%%) | ae 


serscressesnees | 4y809)763 | 684,479,859 25 38 . || 37,003,207 | sors58.4r4 | 38287009 


_ x,000 feet (sometimes written M feet). A foot of lumber is x foot long, x foot wide, 
* ~ and x inch or less in thickness. | 
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| 194 Live Stock on Farms. 
| 
| 


LIVE STOCK ON FARMS. - 


(x January, 1915.) 


| State. | Horses, | Mules. | Milch Cows. | eehee eee Sheep. | Swine. 
; . | . 
PONIA DAME NO}. <cos02scivavecseccbaesvens | 149,000 | 281,000 384,000 504,000 119,000 | 1,559,000 
| Arizona {8) ... f 118,000 7,000 44,000 791,000 | 1,761,000 31,000 
| Arkansas (4) 276,000 | 240,000 387,000 484,000 130,000 | x,573,000 
| California {¢) 503,000 74,000 541,000 1,480,000 | 2,500,000 000 } 
| Colorado () Rates 3 347,000! 18,000 205,000 + 996,000 | 2,751,000 256,000 | 
Connecticut (2) bs 47,000 | < 118,000 71,000 19,000 58,000 
Delaware (5) ... 36,000 6,000 41,000 20,000 8,000 | , 60,000 
Florida (gs)... 57,000 28,000 133,000 735,000 219,000 | 949,000 
Georgia (8) 125,000 | 309,000 000 660,000 163,000,| 2,042,000 
Idaho (8) ...... 243,000 4,000 120,000 379,000 | 3,041,000 000 
Mlinois 3) 1,467,000 | 145,000 | ,007,000 | 1,180,000 935,000 | 4,358,000 
Indiana 854,000 000 COO 693,000 | 1,124,000 | 4,167,000 
Towa (4) ...... 1,600,000 58,000 | 1,377,000 2,683,000 | 1,249,000 | 8,720,000 
Kansas (4) ... 1,232,000 | 233,000 726,000 1,768,000 316,000 | 2,656,000 
Kentucky (6) ... 443,000 | 233,000 390,000 543,000 | 2,229,000 | 1,582;000 
, Louisiana (7) ... 191,000; 132,000 268,000 448,000 180,000 | 1,412,000 
| Maine (z)...... 13,000 157,000 101,000 165,000 95,000 
Maryland (s) ..... 167,000 25,000 177,000 121,000 223,000} 349,000 
Massachusetts (x) .. sates 64,000 on 157,000 83,000 30,000 108,000 
| Michigan (3) ........ sess | 693,000 4,000 814,000 797,000 | 2,033,000 | ¥,392,000 
MiDNESOtA (4) .00..ce.ee vecceetevens | 872,000 6,000 | 1,186,000 1,208,000 564,000 | 1,716,000 
Mississippi (6).......0-.0..1. sce | 241,000} 292,000 434,000 514,000 208,000 | '1,540,000 
MEISSOUTT (4 )yipceescosesneoccdetaeseness X,095,000 | 329,000 797;000 1,414,000 | 2,490,000) 4,250,000 
Montana (8). .ccetasnsetiven sects 391,C00 | 4,000 114,000 791,000 | 4,379,000} 276,000 
Nebraska (4) -- ++ | 4038,000 85,000 625,000 | 2,034,000 374,000 | 3,809,000 
INE VAUR AB). scascatscates-0c-neest: cove { 78,000 3,000 | 24,000 450,000 | 3,532,000 000 
| New Hanopshire (x) ............... | $7,000 he 95,000 64,000 38,000 52,000 
| New Jergey (2) ..6.c...esceceeeeeeee { G2,000 | 4,000 146,000 70,000 31,000 161,000 
New Mexico (8) «......-.....-.0000+5 | 217,000 16,000 68,000 991,000 | 3,340,000 73,000 
New York (2) ..... 615,000 4,000 | 1,509,000 894,000 ,000 000 
North Carolina (5) 182,000 | 194,000 315,000 369,000 177,000:|. 1,525,000 
, North Dakota (4) .. 785,000 8,000 339,000 515,000 250,000 f 000 
PORIO (Gin cctctosvss gI0,000 24,000 :000 
| Oklahoma (7) a 758,000 | 269,000 494,000 
Oregon (9)... +. | 304,000 10,000 210,000 
| Pennsylvania (2). .............-5555 | §96,000 46,000 943,000 
| Rhode Island (x) .................. | 10,000 roe 23,000 
} South Carolina (5)........0---...... | - 83,000 | 266,000 185,000 
, South Dakota (4) ............8. 759,000 14,000 453,000 
Temiessee (6): Srraccwe ave.-eeveeat ies | 353,000} 275,000 355,000 
Pe LOX ABNGD rien cesen-sagessavessbecactae | 1,192,000 | 753,000 | 1,086,000 
MUGAN AG) ox ssatvazecceuscasysheeepeces | 146,000 2,000 92,000 
VETWVOME RE), vse csdepeccecbes scenes 000 | Ss 268,000 
Virginia.(s) ... 354,000 62,000 349,000 
Washington (9) .. 311,000 15,000 253,000 
West Virginia (5) ..............06. 192,000 12,000 234,000 
Wisconsin (9) vel ecs 705,000 3,000 | 1,626,000 
b WiyOnsing (8): Syeseccescthes cwccs ten 176,000 2,000 000 


United States.........0....... 22,195,000 | 4,479,000 | 21,262,000 


Geographical Divisions :— 
New England () ....:.....00.0326 f 
- _ +} Middle Atlantic (2) .....0.60.0.. i 
; | East North Central (3) . ne 
: | West North Central (4) . 
South Atlantic (5)........... 


tote 


sae <= ‘ 
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= + | 
; : 
GESTATION AND BREEDERS’ TABLE. 
Day of Month. Human. Cow. Ewe. Sow. Mare, 
|January sto ......5.... {October 8) October x0 | May 29 | April 2x}December x 
nf 9» 5 % 16 = 18 | June 6 ” 29 9 
” 17 5) + ” 24 ” 26 ” 14 | May re ” X17 — 
5 Bee peas November 1 | November 3 a az |>35 15 ts 25 
‘February 1: ,, Re 8 iS 5 tal a aol ¢,; 22|January 1 
oe 9» ” 16 ” 18 | July 7 ion 30 ” 9 
» 7» ” 24 ” ” x5 | June 7 ” 17 
7 25 5) December 2j|December 4] ,, 23h lims5 15 a 25 
March toy ” ” ” 47 | 19 ” 29 
7 9» » 14 oF 16 | August. Peers 27|February 6 
Degntes. yg RZ vy ” 22 9 24 ” 12 | July 5 ” 14 
ay 255; ” 3o | January x ” 20} 13 ” 22 
April £455 January 6 in 8 ay AG ANirey5 zo | March x 
” 9» ” 14 ” 16-| September 4 ” 28 ” 3 
” ~ 17»; ” 22 ” 24 ” x12 | August 5 » 17 
ep 255, “a go |February x , 20 ai 13 A 25 
May Is) February §5 ” 7 ” 26 ” 19 ” 31 
» 9» A 13 es x5, | October 4 n 27 | April 8 
; i 17 on 21 om 23 = iz |September 4}. ,, 16 oe 
Bits Eos March x | March 3 Pe zo , Tale oy 24 
| June ar) ” 8 ” 10 ” 27 ” 19 | May x 
Poy 9» ” 16 ” 18 | November 4 ry) 271 39 9 
” 17») ” 24 7, 26 ” x2 | October 5} » 17 
‘y + 25» April x | April z ” 20 ” 13 ” 25 | 
July Ty» ” 7 ” 9 ” 26 ” 19/ 3% 
n So = 15 = x7 | December 4 4 27} June 8 
” 27 9 o9e4 23 ” 25 ” xz | November 4} ;, 16 
ou 251) May r|May = 3 ” zo ” IZ] 45 24 
August Zo» » 8 ” ro ” 27 ” x9 | July bi 
= ass 9» ” 16 ” x8 | January 4 » 27. ne ek 95 
” Woy ” 24 ” 26 ” zz |December 5} ;, 17 | 
<i} eee B65 June x | June 3 “ BOO yy 13] 5) 25 | 
3 September x vy Ai Bip ass 10 4 27 ae 20 | August I 
een ray 9» ” 16] -5, 18|February 4 ” 28 ” 9 
» I» ” 24) 55 26 ” zz|January 5) » 27 
B isy 25 »» July z | July 4 ” 20 “» 13 ” 25°! 
October -x,, » 8) ,, ro ” 26 ” 19 ” cos 
Ns 9» vs ZO ys x8 | March 6 af 27|September 8 
orn 17» ” 24) 26 ” 14| February 4 ” 16 
ait 25 5, "| August x |August Et usskss 22 a 12 4 24 
November x ,, ay 8 ay XO} 4, 29 ay ‘x9 | October 1 
” 9» ” 16 ” 18 | April 6 ” 27 ” 9 = 
» 17 4» ” 24 ” 26 ” 14 | March 7 ” 17 
as aS Voie see September x | September 3] ,, 22 5 15 ay 25 
| December -z ,, ” 7 ” 9 ”? 28 ”» ax 2” 3r 
at, yp. Oy eeleerae 5 15 0 17 | May 6 », zg| November 8 
; fe ND “ ” 23 ” 25) 9» x4 | April ~5 ” 16 
me BS jy cevveevesvee | OCHODEY x | October seo aah st 14 - 24 


PERIODS OF GESTATION AND INCUBATION. 


in Shortest 


Shortest| Usual | Longest 
a Period. 


Usual -} Longest, 
Period. | Period. | Period. i 


Period. | Period. 


ADDICT cs n2s.,eCbeacecenns» 
‘Turkey on Hen’s eggs . 
Turkey on Duck’s eggs 2 
Turkey onTurkey'seggs | 26 i 
_|| Hen on Duck’s eggs ... 

Hen on Hen’s eggs....-. 


saeeereenes 


sha thbeee 
=. 


ae SEED PLANTING TABLE. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


Kixp ov Crop, Date of Planting, “7 Best Soil. Amowyy ot Manure Hmount of Seed, Weeksto 
xo May to 30 May Sandy or clay loam. 8 to zz tons ......... 8toxraqts, ... 14-17 
Fall or Spring ... Clay loam..,..........+ \ 28 tons © ........ . 2 DUSK. ...0006 © §©380 
Apr. to May ..... Strong loam... ... 6 to 8 tons .. . 2to3 bush, ... x25 
.. Apr. to 20 June... Strong loam...... «.. 7 to 8 tons .. . 2to3 bush. ... so-25 
R Apr. toMay,Sept. Medium loam... 7 to 8 tons ............ 5 to6pecks... 40 
Buckwheat ... x June to ao June Light loam ............ 4 106 tons ..... . rto x bush.. s0-xg 
White Beans... May to June ...... Sandy loam ...... ... 7 to 8 tons ..... - Btor6qts. ... B8-xg 
Potatoes xs Apr. tox May. Rich loam .. «+ 15 to 20 tons . .. 8to 20 bush. . xa-20 
Turnips x July to 3 Aug. . Sandy loam ...... Shiase a BO ODA, gee sus eens Dis? seangiteees » 20 
Mangels . .. 15 Apr. to 5 May. Strong heavy loam . 3 tozg tons . 4 to 6b. + I7-22 
Tobacco .. Seed bed Apr. ... Sandy loam ............ BiG rea CODE ees cacernrtessacssvagavgsrcgnce + gia 
MIDDLE STATES. 
zo Apr. to 30 May Medium loam......... 8 to x2 tons ......,.. 6 to 8 qts. ...... 16-28 
.. 20 Sept, to 20 Oct. Loam ............... ... 8 tons; 300 lb. fert. 2 bush. ......... 41-43 
.. Mar. to May ...... Moist clay loam...,, . 8 tons: 300 Ib. fert. 2 to 2h bush. 20 6-27 


. Mar. to May ..... » Clay loam.......... w.... 8 tons; 300 1b. fert.. 2 to 244 bush.. 13-26 


Ry x Sept. to x Oct. . Sand or gravel loam 8 tons ; 300 lb, fert. 134 bush. rE 40-43 
Buckwheat ... June to July ...... TiORIN Tieeke Gosacese ote ee t ¥ to x} 4 bush. 8-10 
White Beans... May to June ...... Sandy loam “A 1% bush Ne qnecce EQHEA 
Potatoes... Mar, to May ...... LOM: teasee0c8 sseeee XO $0.28 tons . 8 to xg bush. . x4-22 
Sweet Potatoes May to June ...... Sandy loam ...... iat dei hc maps abies s scaeuauaes ate ro to 12 bush.. 10-15 
Cabbage Mar. to July ...s.. Clay or sandy foam. 300 t to 600 sm: fert... 4 t080z. . 
Turnips J DO BO1 oid oeke ages ene Nero cra err ce 2 tos lb. 
Mangels « SLORII -ssespubemeseesessaste xo to x5 bush., 
FBX) scchos <0 Limestone loam zo qts. 
Tobacco Seed bed Mar. ... Sandy loam ..... eats Goumoraal fert. Se Ea SE 
Hay, Timothy. Aug. to Oct. ...... Clay loam... Sy 6 to B qts 
Hay, Clover ... Feb. to Apr. ...... Clay loam. 6 qts. .. 
CENTRAL AND WESTERN STATES, 
x Apr. tox June. Black or sandy loam 5s to xo tons ......... 6.Gt8."cesssivene ; 
... Fall or Spring ... Strong loam.......... to) O HODRB= geenssese « zw bush. 4.0... t 
... r Apr. tor May . Clay loam.,....:....... - 8 tons ..., z to 3 bush. 
. Fall or Spring (2). Clay loam.......... $eveS (DONS: .te~ z bush. 
rSept. to 30Sept. Light loam .. sa» 8 tONS .... x toz bush 

Buckwheat ... June....... ceases . Clay loam..... vee 5 tONS .... . 1 to 2 bush. 
White Beans... 1o May to ro June Clay loam..... seve GOMB Sccces crater . 36 bush: ...... (a2 


- 5 toxo bush. . 10-20 
. rto6 lb. ..... 10-26 


15 Mar, to x June Sandy loam ......... +. 5 tO xo tons 
. 15 July to 30 Aug. Loam or muck ...,.. 8 to xo tons 


.. tApr. to 13 May. Sandy loam . Stoxztons ......... 6t08 lb. 4... 22-24 
... 15 Mar, to 15 wey: TOM siecpséeesvics .. 16 tO 15 tons ..........2 +0 3 pecks... 15-20 
.. Beed bed Mar. ... Sandy loam .. «»» 8tO ro tons ......... oz. to 6 fa rd, 15-18 
BEA nvake citonannae Apr. to May ...... Clay loam...........00. 10 CODE ..vinadecedese sre . 
SOUTHERN eres: 
Cotton Feb, to x5 May.... Sandy loam (2). scsecticss..ste-cc-vnntaeatian rece i 


be) bush. cotton seed 
BONS ssscccrstvane 
8 to ro tons 
. 8 to ro tons 


... Sept. to NoVivw. 
... Feb., May, Sept... iy 
.. Apr. to May ..,,... Clay loam a as 


Sept. to Oct. ...... Clay loam (2) .. . ro tons.... 
. Mar, to May ...... Light loam ..... 8 tons’ ....... ae is ; 
Oct., Mar. to May Light loam ............ 6toxo tons ......... yY%towl. .. xm 


x Mar, to 10 May. Rich, light loam ... 5 tons}; 300 abd fert. 2to7lb. ...... 26-20 
x Feb. to xo Apr.. Loam or muck ..... Se eT oo 16-24 
Jan., Feb, to Apr. Light loose loam ... : 8 to x2 tons “. B to x0 bush. « 11-35 
May to June ...... Sandy loam ....... icetian PoP er en or .. roto x2 bush.. x2-15 
x Apr. to x May... Rich, light loam ... .......- «- 4to7 Jb. ..... . 197-20 
x Jan. to 19 Feb.. Rich, sandy loam ... ........ vee G 109 0% sever 4-20 
e i ee Aug., Apr. . Rich, TIGUUVIORAN s Seon eceresdo. fouaes ae BOC IDS 45 8-12 
. Seed bed Mar. .. . Sandy Oat sssecevess, 8 60.25 TODS - ...0.025 . 02, to 6 sq. rd. 18-20 
x May to xg July. Sandy loam ............ 200 £0 300 lb, “phos. 2tospecks.. 68. 


(x} The standard varieties of seed bela in the ae sections of the United States are as follows: CORN— 
be England, leaming, sanford, flint ; Middle States, leaming, white dent, yellow dent; Central and Weste 1h See 
eke — “i flint, white dent ; “Southern States, hickory goa onrdseed, Cox WHEAT—Middle 

hern States, Taleaster. OATS—New England, 


gray Treats silvern mine, Russian; 
aa rosy: ae are Southern States, te pag sne Winter. RYE—New 
le States, ehite, Wi tral and Wi Western States, Winter; Southern States, excelsior 
{WHA Seine Staten, LT a Central Western States, silver hull, POTATOES—New 
fect ly. Ohio. oo ROBAC heteree ope ame 7 meee oe : 
ear, neck ear. 10. and 
Gn a ot um red, SWHET Botte 


: ‘iddle Stetes, me 
: Tata a a pe 


The American Bushel. 


LEGAL WEIGHT OF THE BUSHEL: aN POUNDS. 


A | 3 el eee 2s 
ee} aE | SPs dee | eB Ss a|& 
BIS Stel etaiei sig ifial ala 
gabe lets fs es vers |e )€.|.8.|-é | 

SPS 
See tw PO 26; . 48 | 48) 34] 57 33 | 55 -| 35 | 
Rack viteaes’s 24 . A . oo ves 38 55 | ‘ 55 | 
50 | 24 -| 52} 48 57 | 33 | 5°} 50| 57 ke 
. eee 40 one one . . 

aa ED Pa te ety 8, (cle ales 2 Ae We Sr Or rantiiet RASA |orory 
48 | 25) 60| 48] 50 <BR” Nee PARI te Sa ste SO oes 
48 | 24) ..4) .. |] 48] 4] 561 54] 33.) 60) 6o 54 

24) «| 52} 48 -| 57 38 | 55 55 

24 | «| s2| 48| 38| 57 | vs | 50 55 | 55 

25) «| 50} 50] 35} 48 ve | 55] 50} 55 
48 | 24; 56/| 52) 50 57| 48) ..| 46| 80 55 
48 | 24) 56) so} ».| 32] 57] 48) ..- | 501 80} 55 

24 | «| 56] 50 +] 57] ++} 39] 55] 50 }~55 
44 Go} 48) sol ..{os2| a}. bof Sse 

28 «» | 481 34) 57 | 40 60 | 56| 60 
48 | 25) 60} 48] 50 52 | 48) 33] 54 50| 55 
48 | 22 «| 48) 50 oh 54 56 56). 58 

ae Bo | 28j s0]}| 50 52 | 28) 55 ve 
26 48 | 48) 38/ 57) 33 | 60) So} +] $5 
48 | 24 52} so} 38] 57| 48/ 33) 56/ 50 : 
45 52} S0} 30] 57 5° 50 
48 | 24] --. | 52] 50) 30) 57 337504 sony. 55 
48) 24] 56] 50| 48| 32] 57| 48 50 | 80 - | 56 
48; 25 | Go| 48| 50) »..] sz2| 48 54 50}. 55. 
50 | 25| 60) so) -~ 57 | 5°} 33] 54 “ 
ae 48 | 25 SPN ey Ce ie cor 57 33 | 54 S61 sus 
ae 48 . Oe fee ak Gary, 57 56 | 50 
aneh 50 6o | 42 | s.] -. 52 46 | 80 60 
50 | 24 56] 50 34 | 55 | 48} 33] 50 60 
48 24° 60} 52|} 50] 38| 57] 48 ~| 55 | Bo} - 60 
ae as 45 | 28 cera ee Cee Ras noth Scum Hi : 
oy F ceo) QB e|-amee fy Sweets | SO"), Sse 62 . = 
48 | 25 | so} 48) 50] 38| 50} 48) 33 50 | 50 
woh Weee 4) 6O- | 5 4Bs|" ove ‘ fol baron) feeres] at Jeet] - | 60 

24 | 50 | 50] .» | +. | 56] 50} 26} 50] 50 -| 59 

2B}... | qa] st) | >... | 57 | so | . 28 50 malay 4 

ed ead gst Rie | gacle as 70 60.4] ou 

a8]... | 52] so| 38] 57] =.) 40) 56) 50 55 : 

Roa 28}... | 42 palhinbesta =~ Cree eet -1 & dee 7 
25 ose 52 . eee 33 | ee bee asa a4 
25} 50} 50| 50} 34} S7] - 33) 54] ++ | 50] 42. : 


aoe —so lb. (except Minn., 48 Ib.). 
oe and Va., 30 lb.). 


# SUED.—6o Th. (except NJ, 64 1b. ‘ 


Th.. acept Cal., 52 Ib Pow. 
mix Set if. (except Ohio, RYE. 


‘D.— 76 1b, eieceeot a Mass. ee Ror 


ates Ny 


2 


198 Mineral Production of the U.S. 
MINERAL PRODUCTION OF THE U.S. 
Table I.—VALUE OF ALL MINERALS PRODUCED, 1910-1913, 
Classification. x9ro. Yorrx. 1912. . x913. 
$ $ ) $ $ 
2,003,744,869 1,927,532,128 | 2,243,630,326 | 2,445,805,017 
760,743,467 680,531,782 | 867,103,085 882,980,156 
1,242,701,402 1,246,750,346 1,376,027,24% | %,562,324,86x 
300,000 250,000 500,000 500,000 
Metallic Minerals :— 
ALUMINIUM .......ereeeeees hips tenehe 8,955,000 8,084,000 11,907,000 13,845,000 
Antimonial Lead 1,338,090 1,380,556 1,311,348 1,675,179 
Copper . #137;180,257 137,154,092 205,%39,338 189,795,035 
Gold (coinage value) 96,269,100 96,890,000 93:451,500 ~ 88,884,400 
DCA cove dossaoueesuaaceetips 32,755,975 36,527,670 37,385,550 38,405,840 
Pig Iron (spot value) 425,115,235 327,334,624 420,563,388 458,342,345 
Plat UM 0.05 s.~ sees ener. 25,277 40, 45,778 46,530 
Quicksilver (spot) ...... ; 958,153 977,989 1,053,943 8x3,17 
Silver (commercial) .. * 30,854,500 32,6x5,700 39,197,500 40,348,100 
Tin PEASb Pl guVea oN aneeN ee ely 23,447 56,635 124, 36,979 
PUIG side lenparenceswaotessabeesdeeasshe 27,267,732 30,964,704 44,699, 166 37:772:%24 
Non-Metallio:— 
Anthracite (Penna) .......-+...++ 160,275,302 275,189,392 177,622,626 195,182,127 . 
Arsenious Oxide......... 52,305 73,408 190,757 159,236 
Asbestos .... $8,357 119,935 87,959 | © £1,000 
Asphalt 3,080,067 3:991,109 4,620,731 5,282,370 
Barytes.... 121,746 122,792 153,313 156,275 * 
Bauxite sss 716,258 750,649 768,932 997,698 
Bituminous Cval 469,281,719 451,375,819 517,983,445 565,307,658 
BOrax  ccrsssossereees 1,201,842 . 1,569,151 1,127,813 1,491,530 
Bromine 41,684 110,90z 130,174 115,430 
Cement .rrvcee 68,752,092 66,705,136 67,461,513 93,001,169 
Clay products . 170,115,974 162,236,181 172,811,275 
Feldspar .... 502,452 579,008 + 520, 
Fluorspar .... 430,196 611,447 769,163 
Fuller's Earth. 293,709 383,124 305,522 
Garnet <02....c.10: 113,574 121,748 137,800 
Gems and Stones 295,797 343,692 319,722 
Glass Sand .....-.cserees 1,516,712 1,543,733 1,430,471 
Graphite fonor phan’) 81,443 32,415 32,894 
” (crystalline) .. 295,733 256,050 187,689 
GYPSUM: ss. vcacvereienvesees 6,523,029 6,462,035 6,563,908 
Infusorial Earth 130, 147,462 125,446 
LIME «..eseeyeeeeseres 13,894,962 13,689,054 %3,970,114 
Magnesite ......... 74,058 75,000 105,120 
Manganese Ores 209,657 139,504 35,665 
MICA oes seseeeseessee 479,597 335,804. 331,896 
IMTLISEOTIORY sp ssdoesesciusonsosseaveses 28,217 40, 71,414 
Mines. Paints and Zinc Oxide 7,500,471 7,962,518 10,157,547 
Mineral Waters!.......0.0..csssscen 6,357,590 6,837,888 6,615,67x 
Natural Gaye: 70,756,158 74,621,534 84,563,957 
Oilstones . 228, 214,993 232,218 
Peat ......5 Vee 140,209 272,114 228,572 197,200 
Petroleum .... 127,896, 328 134,044,752 163,802,334 237,121,388 
Phosphate Roc 10,917,000 11,900,693 13,675,774 11,796,a3x 
Pumice «sess 945943 88,3 86,687 $ 
958,608 1,164,871 ¥,334,259 
svece 193,757 155,122 191, 
SAI bsssenseserversesessecnne 7,900,344 || 8,345,692 9,402,772 10,%23,139 
Sand and Gravel 19,520,919 19,614,850 a1,682,737 22,321,537 
Sand-lime Brick ... 1,169,153 897,664 1,200,223 
BLO. ceveeseccsaviscescess 6,236,759 5,728,019 6,043,318 
‘Stone ......2.. 76,520,584 77,108,567 78,284,572 
Sui phy, “9.5. sde-sceeves 4,605,112 4,787,049 5,256,422 
Tale and Soapstone 1,592:393 1,032,732 050,093 


Thorium and Zircon 
Titanium Ores ... 


States and Territories, 


199 
Table II.—VALUE BY STATES AND TERRITORIES, 1912 and 1913, 
9x3. ° | States and Territories. 1912, 1913. 

$ $ $ : 

34,660,545 || Nebraska 1,490, 582 1,433,718 | 
19,636,213 Nevada ....... se benn seen 39,211 828 37,842,084 
7,429,705 || New Hampshire ...... 1,049,876 2,218,925 
6,780, 76> New Jersey ere 36,881,930 37,271,129 
100,791,369 || New Mexico. 14,39%,355| 17,862,369 
54,295,281 || New York ......... 38,406,473] 41,594,052 
3,795,297 || North Carolina... 3,368,923] 3,739,696 
541,542 || North Deen 1,025,741 1,055,676 
246,582 111,229,656] 121,690,661 
10,508,016 . 53,614,130] 80,168,820 
6,525,792 cs 2,553,549 3,563,919 
24,565,826 bs 445,790,022 506,466,759 
131,825,221 |) Rhode Island... ‘ - 934,292 813,592 
46,607,864. |) South Carolina.......:. 1,606,989 1,464,150 
25,602,015 || South Dakota ; 8,436,240 7,888,411 
27,312,563 |} Tennessee ......... : 19,362,209}, 21,052,931 
26,845,579 || Texas ....... : 22,797,015 31,666,910 
21,011,828 || Utah ...... ‘ 51,004,942]. 53,606,520 
4,429,584 || Vermont : 9;123,9%2| 9,647,985 
31,292,723 || Virginia ...... - | . 14,995,842) 17,178,580 
7,044,529 || Washington - | 15,347,313] 17,579,743 
72,143,211 || West Virginia - | 123,872,358] 143,640,633 
85,8x4,533 || Wisconsin ......... : 14,192,287] 12,452,480 
1,143,472 || Wyoming ...........+.. 5 13,374,088] 13,682,097 
54,001,088 - = 
69,307,056 2,243,630,326|2,445,805 017 


1912, 


$ 
30,641,983 
22,724,833 
67,497,838 
6,258,726 
92,837,374 
58,167,399 
3,715,480 
425,360 
300,336 
10,272,504 
6,306,140 
21,816,390 
123,068,867 
42,239,193 


15,357,84% 
3,925,526 


71,620,873 


\ 


~ Mineral Production—Gold and Silvor Proilition: 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION OF US., tote 


Table L—BY STATES AND TERRITORIES, 


1 eed (Estimate of Bureau of Mint and the Geological Survey.) 
Gold. Silver. 
State or Territory. s = Paes x 
> Fine Ounces. Value Fine Ounces. Value. 
:: an eects ee 

Breesccuriactuackonse cs vas 505 12,300 300 200 
47% 16,547,200 865,900 478,800 

221,020 4,568; 900 4,439,500 2,455,000 

1,028,061 21,251,900 ‘2,020,800 1,117,500 

962,779 19,902,400 8,804,400 4,868,800 

813 16,800 100 100 

57;43% x 187,200 12,573,800 6,953,300 

ae 1,900 y : 1,200 

10 ‘200 100 100 

aie aoe 415,500 229,800 

a eee 60,000 33,200 
200,446 4,143,600 12,536,700 6,932,800 

558,004 11,536,200 15,877,200 8,780, x00 

58,974 1,219,100 4,771,300 979,500 

6,303 130,300 1,500 800 

bee oe f 6,200 3:400 

76,887 ~~ 1,589,400 147,400 83,500 

53,279 1,099,300 10,300 , 5,700 

Laer 800 My Sn 
155 3,200 Band 


99,400 


Gold and Silver «Production of the US. 


\ 


Table II.— RETROSPECT OF GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION, U.8. 


Gold. Silver. 
Year. it - 
Fine Ounces. | Value Fine Ounces, Value. 
zt [ $ te $ 
1875 1,619,009 | 33,457,900 24,539,300 30,485,900 
1880 1,741,500 36,000,000 | 30,318,700 34,717,000 
1885 1,538,373 31,801,000 39,909,400 | 42,503,500 
1890 1,588,877 32,845,000 54,516,300 | 57,242,100 
"1895 2,254,760 46,610,000 55;727,000 | 36,445,560 
1900 3,829,897 79,171,000 57:647;000 351741,100 
1905 | 4,265,742 88,180,700 56. 101,600 | 34,222,000 
1910 4,657,017 96,269, 100 | 57;137:900 30,854,500 
19Ir 4,687,053 -890,009 60,399,400 | 32,615,700 
1912 4,520,717 93,451,500 63,766,800 39,197,500 
1913 _ 4,271,562 88,301,023 67,601,111 40,864,872 
1914 4,572,976 94)531,000 72,455,100 40,067,700» 


Table IIIL—WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER, xo:2. 
(Estimate of the Director of the Mint.) 


| * Includes Bolivia. 


aS 


theclose of the x5! 
value) at the close of the roth 


WORLD'S PRODUCTION SINOH 1493.—Since the ; was $3,850,000, and at the close of the x 
Discovery of America over 700,006,000 fine ounces | century it was $255,000,0c0 ; the average ann 
of gold and rx-000,000 fine ounces of silver have | value of the silver yproduced being $2,000,0 
_ | been produced. , The annual average value of the ) z 

| gold produced at the close of the xsth century | 


> 


Gold. | Silver. 
Country. et a F 
Fine Ounces. Value. Fine Ounces, Value. 

; $ get $ 
United States ...cc.-.ccs. rues cocerae” 4,520,719 93,451,500 63,766,800 39;197,500 
Canada ........ Se 611,885 12,648,800 31,625,451 19,440,200 
Argentina.. 5,193 107,300 | 81,996 50,400 
Australasia .... 2,636,894 54,509,400 14,737,944 95059,400 
Austria-Hungar 98,840 2,043,200 1,840,297 1,131,200 
Brazil........ acadbecaseas 172,728 3,570,600 4R610 25,000 
British East Indies . 65.402 1,352,000 oO re 
British Guiana ..... 42,560 879,800 724,235 445,200 
British India .......... 534,822 11,055,700 93,649 57,600 
British South Africa 9;796,906 202,520,000 1,343,244 702,800 
FCHIE  ereseseesseeereenis 8, 175,000 4,049,856 2,489,500 _ 
China . 276,999 3,658,900 ee Ran 
Colombia .. 343,757 2,973,700 587,683 361,200 
HCuadOr....00.c0-00s00 19,665 406, 500 22,642 13,900 
French Indo-C 3 74,700 Bos oe 
Germany ~3:779 78, 100 4,984,677 3,064,100 
Greece a sow 803,750 494,100 » 
Italy 534 - 11,000 447,76% 275,200 
Japan 216,092 4,467,000 ~} _ 4,932,852 3,032,200 
Korea 137,993 2,852,600 12,224 7;500 
EMFEXIEO sovcucosesese sty 1,185,187 24,500,000 74,640,300 45,88z,400 
Netherlands’ Guiana . 19,702 407,300 ae an 
Netherlands’ India ... 163,852 3,387,100 465,980 286,400 ~ 
Norway . aus SA 247,988 152,400 
IPEXU toch eonce 23,813 | 492,200 8,351,563 5,133,700 
Portugal 113 2,300 205,822 126, 
Russia ... 1,073,875 22,199,000 200,004 123,000 
Servia.. 12,149 251,100 24,132 14,800 
Siam .. 2,733 500 eae a5% 
Spain .. Sen wae 5,152,626 3,167,: 

weden . 20,300 32,202 19, 
.| Lurkey .. 23 500 X,509,133 927,700 
» Uruguay .. 4 5:369 I11,000 oon see 
VeNeZUC]A.....0..0esecceeesees eereeenst aa 30,702 S 623,500 122,303 7eacrms 
Po tall ceeccatssarevtene Brash dates 22,549,335 466,136,100 224,310,654 137,883, 


| 


SEG [ 
— a= A” 


US. 


Table II.—RETROSPECT OF COAL PRODUCTION, U.S. 


Coul Production of 201 
= | 
to 
COAL PRODUCTION OF U.S. Lay 
Table I.—PRODUCTION BY STATES, 1013. 
| \ 
State or Territory. Geet oes) Value. State or Territory. hone Hoss Value, | 
; $ a $ 
Alabama.,.......... 17,678,522 23,083,724 Ohio ........ eastuseses 36,200,527 39,948,058 
Arkansas............ 2,234,107 3,923,70r ‘|, Oklahoma : 4,165,770 8,542,748 | 
California and 3 Oregon....-.+. . 46,063 116,724 | 
Alaska............ 26,911 955173 ‘|| Pennsylvania......|_ 173,781,217 393,039,806 
Colorado... 9,232,510 | 14,035,090 Tennessee ......... 6,903,784 7,883,734 | 
| Georgia . 255,626 36%,3%9- \ || Dexa. ....... A 2,429,144 4,288,920. | 
Idaho & Nevada 2,177 5,285 - || Utah....... ..| 3,254,828 5,384,127 | 
Tlinois.<...,......... 61,618,744 70,313,605, Virginia ...... | 8,828,068 8,952,653 
Indiana 47,165,671 19,001,88r || Washington ......) — 3,877,89x 9,243,137 
Towa... 7,525,936 13,496,710 || West Virginia ...| 71,308,982 71,872,165 
Kansas... 19,616,600 20,516,749 || WyOMiNG oe | 75393,066 31,510,045 
Kentucky ... 4,779,839 5,927,046 
Maryland .... 1,231,786 2,455,227 — ‘|| Total, bitw-— = a ae 
Michigan ... 4,318,225 7,468,308 minous 478,523,203 565,307,658 
‘|. Missouri ... 3,240,973 5,653,539 | Pennsylvania, | 
‘Montana...... anthracite ..... 91,524,922 195,181,127 | 
New Mexico ...... 3,708,806 5,402,260 — — H 
North Dakota ... 495,320 750,652 Grand Total | 570,048,125 750,488,785 | 
i | ! 


_. Victoria (x912) 
_ Austria-Hungary (19 


South Africa :— 


25,322,851 Natal (r9xx).. y 
940,174 
1,470,917 
16,534,500 
45; 108,544 
281,979,497 
322,922,130 
36,471,100 


Cape Province (1912)..-.--«+ 


Year. Pennsylvania Anthracite. Bituminous Coal. Total Production. 
-@ 
Short tons. Value, Short tons. Value, Short tons, Value. 
$ $ $ | 
«1880 28,649,812 42,196,678 42,831,758 58,443,718 | | 71,481,570 | x00,640,396 | 
1885 38,335,974 76,671,948 72,824,323 Bz,347,648 | 111,360,295 | 159,079,596 
1890 46,468,641 66,383,772 | ‘211,302,322 | 110,420,80r | 157,770,963 | 176,804,573 
_ 1895 5719995337 32,019,272 135,118,193 1155779577% 193,117,530 197,799,043 | 
900° 57,397,915 85,757,851 212,816,112 220,930,313, 269,684,027 306,688,164 | 
1905, 77,059,850 | %41,879,000 | 315,062,785 | 334,658,294 | 392-722,635 | 476,537:294 
1910 84,485,236 | 160,275,302 | 417,111,142 | 469,281,719 | 501,596,378 | 629,557,021 
1OxXT 90,464,067 | 175,189,392 | 405,907,059 | 451,375,819 | 496,371,126 } 626,565,2x1 
1912 84,36%5598 | 177,622,626 | 450,104,982 | 517,983,445 | 534,466,580 | 695,606,071 
1913 91,524,922 | 195,181,127 | 478,523,203 | 565,307,658 | 570,048,125 |} 760,488,785 
j Table III.—COAL PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 
re see ee eee 
Country. Short tons, Country. | Short tons. ae! 
pss ls a eet a 
| United States. (r91x3) oa 570,048,125 Italy (x9x2) .. 731,720 ~ | 
Canada (1913) «--..... 18,115,089 Japan (x922).. 21,648,902 | 
A asia s— 982,396 
- New South Wales (x93) 3,90r,902- | 
New Zealand (1912) 622,669 | 
Queensland (1912) 34,752,744 
Tasmania (z912) Serbia (1912)....s-.seeee 335,495 i-3 


__ 4,252,368 
¥;443,303,052, 


} 


|,202 Coal Production of U.S.—Iron Ore 


Produced in U. S. : ; 


Table IV.—_COKE PRODUCTION OF U.8., 1904-1913. 


‘ } 
\ 
ft Nodot Es-| wai Coal used, Coke produced. | Value of Coke at. Price at 
| Year. _| tablish- ——~| (Short tons.) (Short#tons.) Ovens. , Ovens per 
; VIER Built. Building. nl. 
L 
\ | { | | . 
| | ene Pre aes 
| 3904 507. | 83,599 4,430 36,531,608 23,661,106 46,144,041 3-95 
| 7905 519 87,504 4,753 49,530,677 | 32,231,129 723476,295 2-25 
1906 532 93,902 4;519 55)749,374 | 36,401,217 9%,608,034 2.52 
| 1907 552 99,680 2,546 61,946,109 40,779,564 IIT,539,126 2.74 
| 1908 55r 101,218 2,241 39,440,837 26,033,518 62,483,983 2.40 
| 1909 579 403,982 2,950 59,354,937 39,315,065 89,965,483 2.29 
+ xg9t0 578 | 104,440 2,567 63,088,327 41,708,810 99,742,701 2.39 
rOrX 570 103,879 2,254 53,278,248 35,551,489 84,130,849 | 2-37 
1972, .f 559.) 204,838 2,783 65,577,862 43,983,599 . 1IX,736,696 2-54 
| 1953 i 551 102,650 1,32 69,239,190 46,299,539 128,922,273 2.78 
IRON ORE PRODUCED IN U.S. 
Table L—PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE, 1890-1913. 
Year, Hematite. Brown Ore. Magnetite. Carbonate. Total. 
t bg {Long tons.} (Long tons.) (Long tons.) (Long tons.) | (Long tons.} 
 Setaeaenest ee eS ae) = 
18990 10,527,650 2,559,938 2,570,838 377;617 | 16,036,043 
| x805 12,513,995 2,102,358 1,268,222 | 733939 | 15;957,014 
1900 22,708,274 3,231,089 = = -1,537,55t 79;247 | 27,553)76r 
105 37,567,055 2,546,662 | 2,390,417, 21,999 | 42,526,138 
H 1906 42,481,375 2,781,063 | —-2, 469,204 17,996 |» 47,749,728 
| 1907 46,060,486 2;957;477 2,679,067 | 23,589 51,720,619 
908 31,788,564 2,501,825 | 1,5475797 26,585 § 35,924,771. 
1909 46,208,640 2,700,431 | 2,229,839 16,527 | 53,155,437. 
1910 81,367,007 2,868,572 2,631,835 22,320 | 56,889,734 
IQER 39,626,224 2;032,094 2,202,527 15,707 43,875,552 
IgEa 51,345,782 1,614,485 © 251795533 10,346 55,150,147 
1973 58,018,295 1,957,019 | 2,357,274 | 27,849 6,980,437 


Table IJ.—WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE, PIG IRON, AND STEEL. 


; Tron Ore. Pig Tron. Steel. 
Country. sn | (Long tons.) (ican tons.) (Long tons.) 
United States (1912) .......-..+.. rn tee 55,280,147 29,726,937 32,252,303 
Canada (1912) .......-- & 186,250 - $9%73535. eee F 
Newfoundland (1911) 1,180,633 aa = S ; 
Algeria (x9x0) .....- 1,048,228 = ae a 
Australia (2910) } 157,821 ae Se 
Austria-Hungar. “ 4,592,572 & aes 
Belgium (x9xr) bs 148,130 z,106,120 *3.226,710 F 
China (1909) -- 89,108 vas we : 
Cuba Gach seeeeeenteereaseetectsevseronnucsven 25397;797 ee * 
France (1910) --.eeeeiMeveessseseversesenees 14,375,984 4,038,497 : 
Germany and Luxemburg (rgrx) ...-.- 29,408,812 $35,280,527 
Greece (z9x0) ... 527,040 fee 
India {x990) ..6....ceestoerneenteseengnadeseeate 54; oe 
Ttaly (2912) 0-04. .0e.eeeiossocnveerrersesonsen 367,900 aa 
NOLrway (1910) -.-.-.-eeseseaseseareeneesenes 100,834 baw 
Russia (x91) . 
| Spain (zg09) ... 


Sweden (zoxe) roSe ec 
| Tunis (rox0) : 
United Kingd 


9 


“The World (2906) 4 | 


La os % ae “4 , 
4 
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Table III._PIG IRON AND STEEL PRODUCED IN U.S., 1890-1913, 


ee Steel (Long tons). 
ws y Pig Tron. 
ear, - — 
(Long tons.) j 
_ Bessemer. Open hearth. Crucible. Other. Total. 
; | a 
1890 9,202,703 3,688,871 $13,232 71175 3,793 4,277,074 
1895 9;446,308 4,909,128 1,137,182 67,666 - 858 6,114,834 
1900 13,789,242 6,684,770 3:398,135 100,562 4,862 ro, 188,329 
1905) 22,992,380 10,941,375 8,971,376 1029833 8,963 20,023,047 
1906 25,307,191 12,275,830 10,980,413 127,513 14,380 23,398,136 
1907 25,781,361 11,667,549 11,549,736 331,234 14,075 23,362,594 
1908 15,936,018 6,116,755 7,836,729 >. 63,631 = 6,132 14,023,247 
1909 25)795:47% 9,330,783 14,493,936 107,355 22,947 23,955,021 
1910 27,303,567 9,422,772 16,504,569 122,303 555335 26,094,919 
XgII 23,649,547 7:947,854__| 15,598,650 97,653 31,949 23,676,106 
1912 29,726,937 10,327,901 20,780,723 121,517 21.162 31,251,303 
1913 30,996, 152 9,545,706 | 21,599,932 121,226 34,052 31,300,874 
ey ay, id 
s Country. | Copper. Lead. Zine, 
. ‘ | Ib. Short tons. Short tons. 
MEUBEUDE IPS SUH HOM a cciedyan c0sss sce lcs cp densa aas n2lac ss» 1,224,484,098 411,878 346,676 
; Canada ........ 4 76,975,832. | 18,849 Ste 
: Newfoundiand . 2 Rea me oa 
__; Australia .. 104,277,580 | 127,867 4,105 
. iT gary . : 9,038,860 26,565 ‘$23,928 
-<. | Belgium .............. =f ce, : 55,907 217,928. 
Ronee af 8,157,020 tee eee ’ 
oa 88,184,000 oe : one a 
sebee aay 7,495,640 oes ono 
“ 30,864 478,289" 
55 776,380 199,627 312,075 if 
20,282 oe { 
3,527,360 23,920 ve 
161,376,720 3,968 “9 
116,402,880 68,343 | sea 
AR ee 26,8rr 
19,400,480 me 10,237 
56, gata oo : 
teseseees a 74,738,940 ! siroz 8,389: 
ae 12,786,680 ot tee 
| 120,591,620 223,767 
2,204,600 ~ 1,653. : 
Radsssavse> or I,102,300 ‘S 15,322 5 Si 
United Kingdom Fre iks vrtonesees Sette et 661,380 33,620 65,197 
hes) World Serr Neae a sop sFaesensesereeeess J 2,198,732,130 | 1,270,458 ~ | 3,093,635 
* Included with Spain. + Includes Italy. - — + Includes Spain, 


RETROSPECT OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTION, V.S., 1903-1913, 


Propvcrion, 


Exports. 


ee ending 
June 30. 


Barrels of 


pe Gustenet Gallons. Value. 


Gallons. _ Value, 


$ $ 
100,461,337 4,219,376,154 94,694,050 (936,697,255 72,628,539 


{ 

117,090,772 4,917,812,456 102,175,455 3,022,116,276 80,624,207 ; 

1345717)572 5,658,*38, 360 84,157,399 1,220,513,587 79,840,929 | 

* 126,493,936 5:322,745,312 92444;735 1,269,777,045, 85,738,866 
166,095,335 6,976,004,070 120;106,749 %5294,659,979 91,383,064 


178,527,355 7,486,808,910 129,079.184 x,547,402,60r 208,825,455 
183,170,874 |  7,693,176,708 128,328, 487 1,569,103,378 103,838,590 
209,557,248 |. 8,80r,404,416 127,899,688 1, 502,491,033 94,207,022 _ 
220,449,39% 9,258,874,422 134,044,752 || 1,768,731,699 105,922,848 
| 222,935,044 9,303,271,848 | 164,212,247 || - 1,883,479,897 pees 

8,446,230 | 10,434,741,660 | _ 1237)187,268 j}_2,136,465,725 


F~4y a ets Se erg 


Crude Petroleum Produced in U.S. 
CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCED IN U.S. 
Table I=-PRODUCTION BY STATES, 1912 AND 1913. 
1912 x93 
State, SS = ; 
| Barrels. Total Value. ae eee! Barrels. Total Value. ae ee \ 
| Alas .-eecccscsseeesee ae (a) ¥ed (0) () = 
California - 87,272,593 | ¢$39,624,501) $o.454 97,788,525 | $45,709,400 | $o.467 
Colorado : 206,052 199,661 -973 188,799 1743779 -926 
Hlinois .... 28,601,308 24,332,605 -851 23,893,899 | 30,971,910 1.296 
| Indiana ... 970,009 885,975 +933 956,095 | =,279,226 1.337 5 
| Kansas... 1,592)796 1,095,698 +688 2,375,029 | © 2,248,283 +947 
Kentucky ... 484,368 424,842 .877 524,568 675,748 1.288 
| Louisiana ... 9,263,439 | 7,023,827 -758 12,498,828 | 12,255,931 +98 
Michigan . (a) (d) oe (b) (b) ae 
1 874,128 1,401,880 1.604 902,214 2,169,357 2-404 
°€8,959,007 | €12,085,998} 1-347 |) 8,78x,468 | 17,538,452 1.997 
: --; 51,427,071 | 34,672,604 -674 63,579,384 | 59,581,948 +937 
Pennsylvan a --| 7,837,948 12,886,752) 1.644 7,963,282 | 19,805,452 2.487 
TeXAS ..-.-...-+.0-- ++) 11,735,057 8,852,733 754 || 15,009,478 | 14,675,503 -978 
West Virginia .. z.| 12,128,962 19,927,721 1.643 12,567,299 | 28,828,814 2'492 
Wyoming vessese| 1,572,306 798;470|  . +507 2,406,522 | 1,187,232 -493 
Other States .....-....+0.- Sap oe RE J10,843 S9,263 4-797 
Pitale. scnsiees 222,935,044 | 164,213,247 "737 248,446,230 | 237,121,388 "954 
s «@ Tneluded in California. d Included in Ohio. 
v Included in other States. e Includes Michigan, ‘e $ 
¢ Includes Alaska, f Includes Alaska, Michigan, Missouri, and New Mexico, 
Table I1.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM, 1910-f013, 
i ; (Barrels of 42 gallons.) j 
| ] 
| | 
2 f 1913 
Country. | r9r0 Igri 1912 
| } Barrels, » 
| United States .........0.0.0ccs.:.) 209,556,048 | 220,449,391 | 222,935,044 | 248,446,230 A 
CAT AGAY. ciccksescceen a 315,895, 291,096 243,330 228,080 " 
| Austria (Galicia) | 12,673,688 10,519,270 83535)174 7,818,130 | 2°05 
| Germany .......--.-- | 1,032,522 1,017,045 1,031,050 995;764 "27 
: India.. - 6,137,990 6,451,203 | 7,116,672 7;500,000 x98 ‘ 
_, italy as 74,799 53,778 50,334 ‘or Ja 
| Japan .. “ 1,930,661 1,658,903 1,671,405 { 1,942,009 ‘St 
| MexicO_ .......000.05 me 3,332,807 14,051,643 16,558,215 | . 25,696,291 6°74_ 4 
| Netherlands’ India .. ..| 41,030,620 12,172,949 10,845,624 11,966,857 3°145 je 
j PCTU os ess-ceeee 1,330,105 1,368,274 1,753,143 1,857,355 “49 
= | Ruma --| > 9,722,958 11,107,450 12,976,232 133554,768 353 |= 
} Russia ...... 70:336;574 66,183,691 68,019,208 60,935,482 | 15°97 : a 
é Other Coun 30,000 200,000 474,000 517,016 . “33a 
; Ra tallescscts-ssactecsoao 327,472,256 | 345,512,185 | 352,210,881 | 381,508,916 
UNEXPLOITED PETROLEUM FINLDS.—The U.S. | Argentina, Colombia, Ecuador and Bolivia, ‘and | 
occupies a predominant position in the petroleum | in Persia, Egypt, Mesopotamia, New Zealand, | 
jndustry, the second place being occupied by | Madagascar, China, and Nigeria. There are also | 
Russia, the third by Mexico, the fourth by the | deposits of bituminous shale in New Brunswick, 
Netherlands’ East Indies, the fifth by Rumania, | Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, and in Fran 
and the sixth by Galicia. The older oilfields of | Servia, New Zealand, and New South Wales, 


Russia are becoming exhausted, but mew supplies | which provide a sible source of oil | 
are being opened in Ural River region and in | The Western United States receive their. 
Cheieken Island. Other fields are being pros- pieces from California, and the # 

Alaska, New Bru swick, Newfound- ates Mexico, — SE Nea sae 


ig Geen Sse 


“Manufactures of the United States. 
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MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


~ Details. 


Number of Establishments 


Persons engaged 
Pri 


rs and Members of Firms . 


Salaried Employees 


Dee eneeenterseererneeree 


eee Earners (average number) . 


Horse-power 
Capital represented .. 


Wages 
Materials 
Other 


Value of Manufactures produced .. 
Value added by Manufacture 


Indastries in Order of Values, zg09. 


Slaughtering and Meat-Packing ...v....... 
Foundry and Machine Shop Prod u 


‘| Immber and Timber... 
Steel Works and Rolli 


g 
Flour and Gr ist Mill Products... 


Men’s Clothing (including shirts) 


Boots and Shoes 


Wootlens, Worsted, and Felt Goods.. 


"| Cars (shop construction and repairs 
| Bread and Bakery Products 
Tron and Steel Blast Furnaces .. 


Women’s Clothing 


Copper Smelting and Refining .. 


Malt Liquors 


| Leather, tanned, curried, ete. 
Cane Sugar and Molasses 
| Butter, Cheese, and Condensed Milk 


Paper and Wood Pulp 
| Automobiles (iiclading bodies and pa) 


aS and Refrigerators 
Petroleum Refining -.....--.---.+-sseeeseteeee 
Machinery and ‘Apparatus = 


fsaitcech iniplerents: 
Patent Medicines and Drugs.: 


No. of Estab- 
lishments, 


1,642 
13,253 


40,673 
6 


No. or Amount, 1904. 


216,180 
6,213,612 
225,673 
519,550 
5,468,383 
13,487,707 
$12,675,582,000 
13,138,260,000 
3,184,884,000 
5741439,000 
2,610,445,000 
8,500,208,000 
1,453,168,000 
14,793,903,000 
6,293,695,000 


Average No, 
of Wage 
Earners. 


89,728 
531,0n1 
695,019 
240,076 

1453 
Eevee 
378,880 


(000 omitted.) 


No. or Amount, 1999, 


268,492 
7,678,578 
273,205 
790,267 
6,615,046 
18,680,776 
$18, 428,270,000 
18,453,080,000 
4,365,613,000 
938,575,000 
3427;038,000 
12,141,791,000 
1,945,076,000 
20,672,052,000 
8,530,26x,000 


Value of 


Added by 
Products. 


Manufacture. 
(ooo omitted.) 


” 
648, 0x1 
328,222 
116,008 
536,10x 
257,383 
270, 
180,060 
153,102 
536,10x 
206,188 
156,831 

79795 
175,964 
45,274 
278,134 
79,595 
31,666 
39,022 
102,215 
117,550 
131,112 
37:725 
112,743 
168,722 


$ 
168,740 
688,464 


} 2 res =. 


206 Manufactures by States and Cities. 


| 
| MANUFACTURES BY STATES AND CITIES, 1909. 
| Order of the States, Order of the Cities, 
ata! State.* Value of Products.) oraer| City. Value of Products. 
$ aa. 4 $ 
I New York:(2): secs. -<600 | 3)369,490,000 || New York, NiY.  s.esesee! 2,029,093,000 | 
2 Pennsylvania (2) | 2,626,742,000 z Chicago, Til. ..... «| %,281,271,000 | 
3 THinois (3) .......cee0e .| 1,919,277,000 3 Philadelphia, Pa. 746,076,000 | 
4 Aassechasstts (x) .. -| 490,529,000 4 St. Louis, Mo,..... 328,495,000 
5 ONIONS) iisecceaissevsasce ++|  1,437,936,000 5 Cleveland, OR10 ......+.+++ 271,961,000 
6 New Jersey (2) .-| %,145,520,000 || 6 Detroit, Mich. ........00 252,992,000 
7 Michigan (3)... 685,109,000 7 Pittsburgh, Pd.........8- 243,454,000 | , 
8 Wisconsin (3) 590, 305,000 8 Boston, Ma88......s00.ecee0e 237,457,000 
9 Indiana (3) ..... ae 579,075,000 9 Buffalo, N.Y... i 238,804,000 
xo |, Missouri (4) ..... ea 574,111,000 || xo | Milwaukee, Wis. . 208,324,000 | 
xx | California (9) ..... 529,761,000 xx | Newark, W.J...... 202,511,000 | 
rz | Connecticut (x) 490,420,000 iz | Cincinnati, Ohio. 104,516,000 | 
13 | Minnesota (4) ..... 409,420,000 x3 | Baltimore, Md. ne 186,978,000 | 
x4 | Kansas (4) .......... coavaneised 325,104,000 14 Minneapolis, Minn, o..000} 165,405,000 
1s | Maryland (s)....... << 315,669,000 xs | Kansas City, Kansas al 164,081,000 
x6 | Rhode Island (x).. ..| 280,344,000 j[6 | San Francisco, Cai. ...... | 433,042,000 | 
17 | Texas (7).....+0000 “i 272,896,000 17 | Jersey City, V.J. ws! 128,775,000 
18 | Iowa (4)........ Be 259,238,000 18 | Indianapolis, Ind. 126,522,000 
1g | Louisiana (7).. 223,949,000 rg | Providence, RJ. .... 120,241,000. 
zo | Kentucky (6).... 223,754,000 || 20 Rochester, N.Y. . 112,676,000 | | 
2x | Washington (9) 220,746,000 2x | Louisville, Ky. .... 101,284,000 : 
2z | Virginia (s) ........ 219,794,000 zz | South Omaha, Neb. 92,436,000 
23 | North Carolina (5) ......... 216,656,000 23 | Youngstown, Ohio. | 8x,271,000 
24 | Georgia (5)........... 3 202,863,000 24 | Lawrence, Mass. vs 79;993,000 
25 | Nebraska (4).. e 199,019,000 |} 25 | New Orleans, La. .......-- 78,794,000 | 
26 | Tennessee (6).. s 180,217,000 26 | Worcester, Mass. . | 77,248,000 
27 | Maine (x) ...cc0cccsceees ..| 176,029,000 27 | Bayonne, Ned. csesseseee-e! 73,641,000 
28 | New Hampshire (x) e 164,581,000 + |) 28 | Akron, OAio.......... : 73,158,009 \ 
29 | West Virginia (s)....... oe 161,949,000 29 | Perth Amboy, N.J. : 73,093,000 
go | Alabama (6) ..... ac 145,962,000 go | Lynn, Mass.........., «| 71,503,000 
3x | Colorado (8) .......... ee 130,044,000 3x | Paterson, N.Je—....00es0++| 69,584,000 
3a | South Carolina () - = 113,236,000 3z | Los Angeles, Cal. ......... 586,000 
33 | Oregon (9)..... 93,005,000 33 | Bridgeport, Comn.. 65,609,000 
34 Mississippi (6) 80,555,000 34 | Fall River, Mass. | 64,146,000 
35 | Arkansas (7).. 74,916,000 || 35 | Peoria, Ill. ... 63,061,000 
36 | Montana (8) .. = 73,272,000 |; 36 | Toledo, Ohio . 61,230,000 
37 | Florida (s)..... me 72,890,000 37. | Omaha, Neb. .... 60,854,000 
38 | Vermont (1) oa 68,370,000 38 | Dayton, Ohio .........000 60,378,000 
39 | Utah (8)........ y: 61,989,000 39 | Lowell, Mass........... 60,271,000 
40 | Oklahoma (7) xs 53,682,000 40 Yonkers, Wa Voncsss 59,334,000 
4x | Delaware (s).. RS 52,840,000 4x | St. Paul, Minn. .... 58,990,000 
: Ad aA ATIZONG (8) iseecarestuscoetaxger 50,257,000 42 | Kansas City, Mo. ......... 54,704,000 - 
43 | District of Columbia (5) . 25.289,000 43 | New Bedford, Mass....... 53,238,000 > 
B41} NBO: (8) ei2e0-2~ 2. cee-cesd eons 22,400,000 44 538 
45 | North Dakota (4) : 19,137,000 45 
46 | South Dakota (4). 17,870,000 46 
47 {| Nevada (8) 11,887,000 47 | Seattle, Wash. .... 2 
48 | New Mexico (8 7,898,000 || 48 | Waterbury, Conn.. 
49 | Wyoming (8)........... ea: 6,249,000 49 | Syracuse, N.Y. . c 
- Camden, N.J..... ; 
Total ............) 20,672,052,000 sx | Columbus, Ohio. 
ae se sz | Trenton, N.J..... 
*Geographic Divisions :— 53 | Johnstown, Pa.. 
Middle Atlantic (z) ...... 7;141,76x,000 Richmond, Va. k 
East North Central (3):..|  5,211,702,000 Portland, Ore... : 
| New England (zx) .......... 2,670,065,000 Manchester, NE, 
West N orth Central (a) 1;803,899.000 Brockton, Mass. ......... * 


Pacific (9) .. a McKeesport, Pa. eH 
East South Gentral (6) .. +} Grand Rapids, Mich. Sa 
West South Central (7) Holyoke, Mdass, ......++« 
Mountain (8).. ‘on A 


54 
56 
5 
South Atlantic (5) . 1,382,186,000 PA Cambridge, Mass, ........./ * 
: 59 
60 
6r 
62 
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- Manufactures of the US. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF INDUSTRIES (x909). va 
: Nove.— —‘* Persons employed” includes Proprietors, Salaried Officials, Clerks, and Wage Earners. 


| Persons Value of 
Industry. Employed.| Froducts, Industry. 
$ 
Agricultural Implements} 60,229} 146,329,000), Chocolate and Cacao 
Artificial Flowers and PSE LOUMGUN setaidieacigevete se 
SPRINGS: «<< sevceiasetercccs oe 11,583 23,982,co00 || Clocks and Watches (in- 
Artificial Stone ....... 15,202 | 18,596,000 cluding Cases and Ma- 
Artists’ Materials .... 865 2,349,000 METIAIS)? >. Sageoveccecseesansie 
Automobiles» ............... 85,259 | 249,202,000 || Cloth Sponging and Re- 
Awnings, Tents ad Sails 5,747 14,499,000 || finishing ............+0+... 
Axle Grease ..............:0+ 334 1,481,000 || Clothing, Horse ............ 
Babbitt Metal and Solder 1,491 19,768,000 || Men’s cary Shirts) . 
Bags, other than Paper 8,838 | 54,882,000 || Men's Buttonholes) .. 
Bags, Papers...5..-..0..52-0s 3,683 15,698,000 || Women’s ............-.005- 
Baking Powders and S Coffee and Spice, Roast- 
abot apap Soe ae aes 3,532 20,775,000 || ing and Grinding ...... 
Baskets and Rattan and |. : Coffins, Burial Cases and 
Willow-ware ...,........ 5,419 5,695,000 || Undertakers’ Goods . 
Beet. Sugar -...... cesses 8,389} 48,122,000 || Coke .....0.....0065 
Belting ‘and Hose: } Confectionery SSasecccetgets 
IBGAUMOE 63.2020 10200-00000 45370 23,692,000 || Cooperage and Wooden 
Woven and Rubber ... 7304 24,729,000 |, GOOdS 1.6.8. ....0....+004 
Bicycles, Motorcycles Copper, Tin and Sheet 
~ and Parts <......-<...:.-++6 5,017 10,699,000 ||_ Iron Products .........-+» 
Billiard Tables and me | Cordage and Twine, Jute 
ora 1,776 5,878,000 || and Linen Goods......... 
Cordials and Sirups ...... 
ee pe.” s 
4,407 14,679,060 || VOTSEUS ....eeseerereeeseeees ers 
345 sprites Cotton Goods (including 
Smallwares) cis...erereeeee 
black 302 | 1,093,000 Crucibles ..........00. a 
Boots and Shoes (includ- Cutlery and Tools n.e. 
-ing cut stock and Dairymen’s, Poulterers’ 
findings)..............4.-.. 215,923 | 52,798,000 and Apiarists’ Supplies 
Boots at Shoes, Rubber 18,899 49,721,000 || Dentists’ Materials ...... 
oe ear. ae 6,852 8,491,000 Bee ASR Oe 
} Boxes, Fancy and Paper yeing an nishing 
‘Brass and Bronze Pro- a peer EROXTAIOS: wsacessetes>sonaces 
UGCHS toh hyaster Ussrssvossasne 45.44% | 149,989,000 || Dyestuffs and Extracts... 
Bread and Other Bakery 144,322 | 396,865,000 || Electrical Machinery, 
Brick & Tile........:... «| 85,764 92,776,000 ||_ Apparatus & Supplies 
‘| Brooms and Brushes 15,243 29,126,000 || Hlectroplating............... 


Butter, Pane: and Con- 
densed Milk 
‘Butter, Reworking. 
Buttons ...... % 
} Calcium Lights 
co 


ama Preserving 
eng and De- 


31,56 
418 
18,004 
26 


649 
72,972 


7oz 


34,705 
2,688 


5,789 
» 82,944 


302,273 
23,699 


475004 
4,905 


274,558 


8,200,000 


22,708,000 
52,000 
3:130,000 
157,102,000 


%,031 ,000 


2,568,000 
8,805,000 
159,893,000 


apse ace 


| Emery & Other Abrasive 


Wheels) :...4.00: SER tes 
Enameling & Ji apanning 
Engravers’ Materials...,... 
eel oe and Die-sink- 
Engraving, Wood . 
Explosives 

Fancy Articles n.e.s. 
Fertilizers. 


71,188,000 || Fil 


Fireworks .. 
Flags, Banne 
Badges, and Emblems 
‘Flavoring Extracts ...... 
Flax and. Hemp, Dressed 
Flour and Grist Mill 
Products ..0.....ceeececees 
Food Preparations.. neeeeee 


Foundry and Machine 
Shop Products...........+ 
‘Foundry Supplies ...:..... | 


| Fuel Manufactures 


207 
Persons Value of - 
Employed.| Products. 

3,404 22,390,000 | 
25,439 35; 197;000 | 
1,167 1,544,000 

| ¥,830 4,135,000 
271,437 | - 568,077,000 
_ ¥,037 781,000 
179,021 384,752,000 
33,516 | 120,533,000 
11,448 24,526,000 
31,126 95,697,000 
54854 | 34 796,000} 
29,727 60,248,000 
89,634 199,824,000 
27,214 61,020,000 
1,638 9,662,000 
3,376 5,940,007 
19,611 33;257,000 
387;771 | 628,392,000 
398 2,849,000 
37,162 53,266,000 
6,43 | . 15,463,000 
1,982 10,836,000 
1,152 6,007,000 
47,303 83,556,000 
3,015 15,955,000 
105,600 221,309,000 
3:558 4,510,000 
2,446 6,711,000 
2,418 3,316,000 
189 921,000 
1,782 2,250,000 

é 480 711,000 
7,058 40,140,000 
14,194 22,632,000 
21,959 103,960,000 
4,521 5,691,000 
16,042 34,112,000 
300 754,000 
1,567 2,269,000 


8,114,000. 
8,828,000. 
Sa hes 


883, 584,000 
125,331,000 | 


208 Manufactures of the U.S. | 
Ss Vv ° |_ Persons Value of =» 
Industry. eee Aa wr | Industry. Employed.| Products. +4 
' $ | ee } 
| 
Furniture and Refrigera- | Marble and Stone Work 77:275 |  1%3,093,000 
HOES ose aassacteenecsenahecess! 239,886,000 || Matches... 4,220 1,353,000 | 
Furs, Dressed 2,391,000 |’ Matting 1,040 2,432,000 _ 
| Galvanizing .......0scee-r+-+0 7)338,000 || Mattresses an f 
Gas & Electric Fixtures | Beds 14,109 35,783,000 | 
& Lamps & Reflectors 22,906 45,057,000 | Millinery & Lace Goods 46, 301 85,894,000 | 
Gas, Illuminating and 2 | Mineral and Soda Waters 22,060 43,508,000 
Heating ....sceeseversereeee 51,007 166,814,000 FRUITVONS s.cssteerogesoedeereans 3)509 | 9,571,000 - 
GaSS ........-ceerenseever snes 72,573 92,095,000 || Models and Patterns (ot } 
Glass Cutting, Staining PAPET).......ceserecersoesever 58450 8,868,000 | 
and Ornamenting ...... 11,090 16,t01,000 |, Moving Pictures.. 738 | 4,206,000 
Gloves and Mittens, | Mucilage and Paste gor 4,918,000 | 
Leather ..0...ce000 ceeeeenes 12,950 23,631,000 || Musical Instruments 2 | 
pee and Starch 5,827 48,799,000 || .€.8. seeseereeceenereersereee 2,269 3:228,000 
GIUE oo... eeeceerteceneresereee 3,840 13,718,000 |, Musical Instruments— f 
Gold & Silver Leaf & Foil 1,553 2,630,000 || - Pianos and Organs... .. 41,882 89,750,000 
Gold and Silver Refining 690 23,612,000 || Needles, Pins and Hooks | | 
Graphite and eae a RS 262 3,140,000 || and HyeS ......-eceees eee 4,978 6,694,000 | 
Grease and Tallow... 5,504 23,4%9,000 | Oakum oiecass 129 338,000 | 
Grindstones .......--. 1,485 1,688,000 || Oil, Castor jo 905,000 | 
Haircloth ..... 621 2,230,000 | », Cottonseed and Cake | 21,273} 147,868,000 | 
Hair Work . 4,383 11,216,000 || ,, Essential 408 1,737,000 ' 
Hammocks .....c..cceeceeeee 325 578,000 || 5, De a 1,753 36,739,000 
Hand Stamps and Sten- | areaadanertes 33344 30,865,000 
cils and Brands ........ 4 2,539 3,673,000 || olictoth: and Linoleum... | 5,557 23,339,000 
Hat and Cap Materials... 2,618 8,236,000 || Oleomargarine 773 000 | 
Hats and Caps D.€.3..,.... 7,609 13,689,000 || Optical Goods 7,809 11,735,000 
Hats, Fur and Felt. 27,091 47,865,000 || Paint and Varnish......... 21,896 | 124,889,000 
Hats, Straw ....--.s..ssseeees 9,704 21,424,000 || Paper and Wood Pulp ... 81,473 | 267,657,000 | 
Hones and Whetstones... 173 268,000 || Paper Goods 1.€.8 = 22,385 55,171,000 
Horseshoes .....+:--e+ee+e00+ 260 1,015,000 || Paper Patterns «........... 1,755 | 2,611,000 | 
Hosiery and Knit Goods | 36,130| — 200,143,000 || Patent Medicines and - { 
Housefurnishing Goods Compounds ........ ceesse 41,101 141,942,000 | 
5,936 18,509,000 | Paving Materials ......... 1,73 6,229,000 - 
21,107 42,953,000 || Peanuts, Grading, ete. . 2,277 | 9:737;000 
1,854 | 8,865,000 || Pencils, Lead ...... aeeensees 4,533 | 7)379;000 
3 824 2,505,000 |! Pens, Fountain and 
Instruments, Profes- Stylographic and Gold | 1,820 4:739;000 | 
sional and Scientific... 6,275 | 10,504,000 |! Pens, Steslaeeel tse 755 577,000 : 
Iron and Steel— | Petroleum Refining waters 16,640 236,998,000 
Blast Furnaces ......... 43,06% | 391,429,000 | Phonographs and Gramo- 
Works & Rolling Mills | 260,762 | 985,723,000 || DOMES «--..+.--seserrerees 5,928! 11,726,0007 
Bolts, Nuts, etc.......... 12,395 24,485,000 || Photographic. gas 6,596! 22,561,000 ! 
Doors and Shutters ... 1,186 | 3,006,000 || Photo-engraving ... 9:277 11,624,000 
Forgings 20,293,000 || Pipes, ‘'obacco.............++ 3;090 5,312,000 | er 
Pipes, Wrought .. 30,886,000 || Pottery, Terra Cotta, ete. 61,022 76,119,000 
Nails and Spikes... 8,192,000 || Printing and Publishing | 388,466 | 737:876,000 | 
MOWEILY scascctecnessectsahuest 80,350,000 || Pulp Goods’ gies 882 | 1,770,000 
Jewelry and Instrument |, Pumps (not Steam) ...... 2,623 | 5,583,000 | 
. CASOS! s.ccsvssscnesccr<sereses 2,441 3,116,000 || Rice Cleaning & Polish- I | 
Kaolin & Ground ear 1 a ex4 4,682,000 |! INQ ....eeseseeereceseseree ees | 3,777]  22,37%,000 | 
Labels and Tags 2,880| 4,670,000 Roofing Materials . 
Lapidayy Work . 886 | 9,173,000 || Rubber Goods n.e.s. ...... 
Lard, Refined — Rules, Ivory and W: ood... 
Packer) fekd aaa aee de folate 515 10,326,000 || Safes and Vaults. 
SER 2,029 4,159,000 || Salt ...-..+... 
Lend, Bar, Pipe & Sheet 1,044 9,145,000 || Sand and Emery Paper... 
Leather Go0ds.....s:..-+0+++ 43,525 104,719,000 |! SAWS ...secsscecseeereerereeeees 
Leather, Tanned, Cur- {Scales and Balances 
ied and Finished ...... 67,100} 327,874,000 || Screws, Machine... 
Lim 15,659 17, TARENVOOU. ws ase ed 
Liquors, asta .328| 204,699,000 || Sewing Machines. ........ 
Malt Pic. cvtees haces 66,725) 374,730,000 || Ship and Boat Building... 44,949 
” 2,726 13, 12x, 000 || SHOAY ........seeeeeeeeeeees ae 2,320, 
Locomotives - (not by a | Show tuae pee. 3-943 ‘ 
Stein C/OH.) ratuneeseat= avers 6,945 32,582,000 || Signs and ‘Advertising 
Looking Glass and Pic- NOVOLGICS® ccc.s-snciaoaesee 9:27 13,546,000 4 
ture Frames..........-..0. 7,470 13,475,000 || Silk and Silk Goods: ...... 105,23 196,912,000 , 
s Lumber and AEs: Pro- Silver- and Plated-Ware 18,774 F 
© UCES 0... .eeesereereeseeese | 784,989 |. Z 1356, 129,000 pene erne and Meat : 
nl CEs aa peor bee 2,237 252,000 deveadededessevececce’ | XOB,726 | %5370,5¢ 
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Manufactures of the U.S. —Wage Harners—Turpentine ‘and Rosin. 209 


“ Pp rg0ns Value of | Pe SO) Val f 
Industry Mantel Products. Industry, |Em posed: Pisses 
Ga oa oa ae lee ee 
Smelting ens Peinine: , | Upholstering Materials 4,777 13,054,000 | 
i 2 16,832 378,806,000 || Vault Lights and Venti- | 
8,059 | 167,406,000; __lators setsesegenenenecacetens 453 957,000 | 
7,156 34,206,000 || Vinegar and Cider a 3:073 8,448,000 | 


2,596 28,072,000 || Wall Paper .. 


4,746 14,449,000 


Soap 18, 111,358,000 | Wall Plaster... 6 12,804,000 | 
Soda Water Apparatus... mee Cres oro Washing Mach a a ” 
Sporting and Athletic WiritiPers «xsccsrr+on.cecees 2,294}  * §,825,000 
BeERODUS | ic50<.:4-+.eseondas0<08 5,993 11,052,000 || Waste..........- os 2,129 11,398,000 
‘| Springs, Steel (Car and Wheelbarrows.. 775 1,625,000 | Z 
Carriage) eee 3573 9,005,000) Whips ........ 1,946 3,949,000 | 
| Stationery Goods n.e.s... 7:938 | 16,647,000 || Windmills = 2,742 6,677,000 | 
Statuary and Art Goods 2,172 3,442,000 || Window Shades and Vix- | 
} Steam Packing............... 4,968 12,160,000 tures & 45770 18,577,000 
Stereo- and Electro- bWValeC cian Mtoe tanne\cecmesieeted 19,945 84,486,000 
“Dy ping: is im 3,662 6,384,000 || Wirework (including { 
Stoves and | | Rope and Cable)......... | 14,904 41,938,000 | 
(Gas and Oil). 42,92 78,853,000 || Wood Distillation (not | 
Sugar and Mol Turpentine and Rosin) 3,005 9,737,000 | 
RRB fre sGaassonenesices es 16,658} 279,249,000 |; Wood Carpet .... xe 221 490,000 | 
eaenants & Nitric Acids 2,582} * 9,884,000|] ,, Preserving 2,875 14,099,000 | 
} 


| Surgical Appliances ...... 5,805, 12,399,co0 ‘Turned and Carved 16,243 22,299,000 | 
} Pin Plate and'ferneplate | 5848, _47,970,000|| Wool Pulling ...... ae 759 5,181,000 | 

SEMAN OU ivesaes nth oovsgosveessee 762 3,419,000 || 5, Scouring Pracaaasteriis 1,262 3,289,000 | 
Tobacco Manufactures... | 197,637| 416,695,000 || Woolen, Worsted and 
Toys and Games............ 6,072 8,264,000 | Ld Goods and Wool 


Turpentine and Rosin .. 44,524 25,205,000 || Hats ...tsseccsccccnsererenee 175,176 | 435,979,000 
Type-founding & Print. cee | All Other Industries .. 332 390, 000 
ing Materials ...... 41703,000 | een = | 
i 19,719,000 PROUAL eet oseenks on « |73678,578 |20,672,052,000 


Sbebabte Sued 


= == | 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED IN < MANUFACTURES. | 
} 


3 Number of Average’ Per Cent. of Total. 
Establishments Employing :— Ustablish- | Number of | ¥istablish-) Wage - 
¥ ments. ;Wage Earners) ~ ments. | earners. | 
OU CMVCME RENEE AGIA 8. eycsccnes derscncevccedietan shsactpceessasesasnss¥s> 27,712 a 10°3 ss | 
1 to 5 wage earners ... ++) 136,289 3XI,704 50°38 4°7 * 
| 6 to zo wage earners...... | 57,198 640,793 21°3 9°7 
| 2x to so wage earners ... 23,544 764,408 8 11°76 
. | 5x to roo wage earners.. 10,964 782,298 4°r 1x80) 4 x 
ror tO 250 wage earners . 8,116 1,258,639 370 19°0 
25x to soo wage earners . 2,905 1,006 457 I'I 1572 
| gox to 1,000 wage earners” 1,223 837,473 o's 12°7 
WET, £,000 WAZ CAYNETS ........csceecesserconssersosteervcescnvoseer } 540 1,013,274 o'2 15°3 = 
Total... | 268,49x 6,615,046 100'O 100°0 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF TURPENTINE AND ROSIN PRODUCED IN 1909 AND 1910. 


_- : Turpentine, ; | ‘ Rosin, - 
os 1909, 1910, Hee 3909. ie ES a4 | 
Gallons Dollars, Gallons, | Dollars, | vee rels | Dollars. | Barrela | Dollars, 
; of 20 ‘o lb. Py ne £280 Bo lb. i 
1,254,000 2,351,000 | 1,515,000 || 320,000 | 1,214,009 | 309,000 |, b,caaeee | j 


5,847,000 |14,885,000 | 9,454,000 | 1,556,000 | 6,058,000 |1,819,000 | 9,754,000 
3:557,000 | 6,980,000 | 4,509,000 |, 904,000 | 3,372,000 | 869,000 | 4,637,000 | 


1,452,000} 689,000] 948,000| 582,000 || 167,000} 690,000| 82,000} 456,000 
.| 1,589,000 | 732,000 | 1,736,000 | 1,088,000 || 193,000 740,000 | 212 000 | 1,199,000 : 
379;000 | 427,000} 272,000 || 83,000 | 304,000} 54,000] 263,000 = 
205,000} 409,000} 260,000 51,000 199,000 | 59,200} 312,000 | : 


ee 


32,654,000 ne 17,680,000, cats ee 12,577,000 3,404,000 


ba ‘e2k% 28,989,000 


| | 


= eee! 9 4 - OE eS eT 
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PERSONS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING (1909). 


from Summary by Census Bureau, rox2. 


} Chass, Male. Female. Total, 
| Proprietors and Birm Members oj. 263,673 9,592 | 273,265 


Salaried Officers of Corporations... . 78,937 1,798 80,735 
Superintendents and Managers 130,304 2,869 133,473 


Total Proprietors and Officials 472,914 14,259 487,%73 
CVQWKS jrcssrcsertsesrersstaressrsensees i ee 437,056 | %39,303 | 576,359 
Wage Parners (average number)... 5,252,293 | 1,302,753 | 6,675,046 
otal all CLASBCA. uc scrreecctesereerereerarenetetteeerneeenarenpenn engin 6,162,263 | 1,516,315, | 7,678,578 
| Sixteen years of age ANC OVEN vsrccerereeserererteceses 5,162,547 | 1,290,253 | 6,452,800 
(Under 16 year's Of AGE crecesersseeeeeees 89,746 72,500 162,246 

’ ; oe ee ee 


OCOUPATIONAL STATUS BY LEADING INDUSTRIES (1909). 


Sanne Er Oe nnn ee acme UNNI Newnan 
Industry. Owners.® | > Clerks. eee Total. 
| 


Agricultural Liplements cyeeciee  ceereerrsieressnesereeecesass | 2,489 7,189 
AUTOMODITEB casiecceesrernereercteerenerrees Sihecashyow vsdsnnige sMeake | 2,564 7,074 
Voots And ANOCK  secseerererreerees Dra cece igeantcestt pe | 5,758 11,874 
Brad and Bronze Products... cial 2,160 2,663 
| Bread and Bakery Products vce 29,136 14,970 
Butter, Cheese and Condensed Milk x0, 480 2,595 
| Canning and PresorvVing vccreerceccee 6,920 5,084 
| Carriages and WAZONB, vrs 8,844 4,192 
Cava (shop construction and repairs) 6,974 12,125 
Cavs (stem VALVOO) creer ees 1,04x 2,967 
Chemicals... innate 1,086 2,991 


| Clothing, Me 
Clothing, WOMCI'S secre reser eeeetereenreres 
Confectionery... cetited tires th vthicky viiup.vxk 2 OER RYE Ny seo ees 
Copper, Cin, aNd SNEOH TVOU cerersercenrererersrsrierreeerreretres 
Cotton GOOdS sreccece Per clove wiv tavads sanmeiGrlrty <4 ors) Sfaph toaO) p> ae 
Blectrical Machinery and Ay 
Ploux and Garist Mill] PrO(UCES ...serserererrrreternreterersnesrere ces] 
Roundry and Machine Shop Produc 
Vurnituve and Refrigerators. ..wccrer 
jas (ilimminating and heating)... 
¢ Hosiery and Knit GO0d8....ceecs seers ‘0 
Tron and Steel Blast Murnaces eri eccees 
Stee) Works and Rolling Mills... 
Teather GOOG creccreerererrereeereres 
Leather, tanned, Curried, CLC. srcseccecerrrereeererereereees sal 
| Pig ors, Aistilled vscsesserssererserseensetersersssennces caseneens ~4 328. 
Liquors, Malt... : 
Lumber and Timber 
; Marble and Stone ... 
‘ Oll, Cottonseed, Cake .. 
Paint and Varnlalr iccnensase 
Paper and Wo0d Pulp errr 
Patent Medicines, etc Por 
Petroleum Refining ....- rt Fee Pe 
Printing and Publishing.. re us 
Silk and Silk GOOdS .....ee a ake 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing .... 
Smelting and Refining, Sea mon saiel 
smelting and Reflning, Lea K 
Sugar and Molasses .. ri 789 
'Yobacco Manufacture tris 2X,0%2 
| Woolen, Worsted and Be ssesaryee 3x08 | "3; 
| Ali other industrios..., 117,932 | 149,988. 
"i : P i —_—_- | | 
- 576,359 | 6,615,036 


YT * 


beeen eens 
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Railroads of the United States, 


2K 
RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Table IL—SUMMARY OF MILEAGE, 1894-1914, 
Year Miieaor, Miles of Line 
ended | —— -- -————-— | per x00 sq. miles 
5 vune Official, Unofficial, Total, Increase over Of Perea Ona 
previous year, 
1894 176,602°6x 2,105'94 178,708'55 2,247°48 6'on 
1895 279,475" 5% 1,481" 96 180,657 ° 47 1,948'92 6°08 
1896 181,153°77 x,622°86 182,776°63 2,119°16 6°15 
1897 182,919" 82 1,508°65 184,428°47 1,651°84 6'2r ' 
1898 185,370°77 3,025'55 186,396°32 1,967°85 6°28 
899 188,277°49 1,017°X7 189,294 °66 2,898° 34 6°37 
1900 192,940'67 405'I4 193,345°78 4,051'12 6'5z i 
| 190K 196,075 '07 2,162°37 197,237 44 3,89x 66 6°64 
“| 1902 nor ,672°83 799° 02 202,471°85 5,234'44 6'32 
3903 207,186 '84 790° 38 207,977 22 5,505 °37 7°00 
1904 2%2,577°57 x,326°77 213,904" 34 5,927 12 7°20 
4 1905 217,017°68 1,083 °36 218, 101 °04 4,196°70 7°34 
1906 222,57%'52 1,79%'65 224,363 °17 6,262°13 7°55 
1907 227,670'°85 2,280°34 229,951°19 5,588° 02 7°74 
1908 231,333°02 2,134 82 233,467 84 3/516°65 7°87 | 
x909 234,799" 40 2,069°x3 236,868 53 3,400°69 7°98 
1910 238,609 '28 1,829°56 240,438 °84 3,604°77 8°08 
XQXIX 244,279" 64 . ove 244,179°64 3,740°80 82x | 
191m 246,8x6°25 a99\@ 246,816' 25, 2,636°6x 8°30 | 
19x3 244,418" 00 ene 244,418 '00 *2,398' 25 8°23 
19%4 247,397°59 os 247,397 59 2,979'59 8:40 FS 
® Decrease, 
Table II._SUMMARY OF CAPITALIZATION, 
Year. | Total Capita, | Total Funded Debt.| Pividend-paying | -Aniount Fat in guctyrer ak 
$ $ $ $ | 
xgor 11,688, 147,09x daha" 2,977,575)479 156,735,784 | 5°26 
1902 %2,%34,182,964 6,109,981, 3)337,644,681 185,392,655 5°55 f 
_¥903 12,599,990, 258 6,444,43%,226 3,45°,787,869 196,728,176 | 5°70 
1904 13) 2%3.124,679 6,873,225,350 3,943,427,319 221,942,049 6°09 
1905 23,805,258, 121 75250;701 ,070 4,110,086, 724 237,964,482 5°78 
1906 %4,579;42%,478 7,766,661, 385 4,526,958,760 272,795,974 G03 
x 16,082, 146,683 8,745,284,992 4,948,756,203 308,088,627 6°23 
bf 16, 767,544,827 913945332,504 4,843,370,749 390,695,351 8-07 
1909 17,487 ,868,935 9,80x,590,390 4,920,174,018* 321,071,626 6°53 
1910 x8, 417,132,238 10, 303,474,858 5,412,578,457 405,771,416 7°50 = 
19xx 19,208,935,08x 10,738,217 ,470 5)730,250,326 460,195,376 B03 
1912 19,752,530,204 X11,%30,135,443 5,581 ,289,249 400,315,311 7°17 
%9%3 | 19,796,x25,712 xx, 185,514,385 57745587583 368,606,327 | 6°38 
1914 20;247,30%,257 * 11,566,54%,533 §,66x,738,723 451,263,197 7°97 
Table IIIL—EMPLOYEES, LOCOMOTIVES, AND CARS. ; 
Employees, Locomotives. | Cars, i 
; Yearly 4 ona i f 
7 » Number, Coat Passenger.| Freight. Total. Passenger. Freight, Total. { 
‘. 4 on, | ie 
$ { / 
%,3%2,537 os 10,570 | 25,444 | 43,872 38,140 | 1,653,782 | 1,753,389 | 
817,598,810) xx,252 27,029 49,743 39,752 | 1,692,194 | 1,708.56x 
839,944,680) 1,618 27, 48,357 49,733 1,73%;409 | 1,842,872 - 
900,801,653) 2,249 29,848 51,672 42,262 | 1,837,914 | 1,958,912 © “, 
1,072,386,427| 12,814 | 32,079 | 55,388 | 43,973 | %,99%557 | 2,126,504 | 3 
1,035,437,528) 3,205 2,100,784 | 2,244,357 os 
13,317 2,073,606 | 2,2%8,280 
13,660 2,135,121 2,290,33t 


14,30 
14,263 


1,815,239 [2,373 she 14,390 
oy s4B3 ayy 4aaiaza “14,62 


2,105,511 
2,215,549 

“| 2,273,564 
j 466 2,325, 


b 


Ruilroads of the United States—Public Roads... 
Table TV.-RAILROAD ACCIDENTS IN UNITED STATES. 


Year Employees, Passengers. Others. Total. 
ending ae Ba PR SS ee 
| goJune. | Killed. | Injured, | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. - 
| _ 
{ 1900 2,55° | re ete | 249 4,128 5,066 6,549 7,865 50,320 
} 1905 336% | $37 10,457 5,805 8,718 9,793 86,008 
| -x9r0 3,382 oe 324 12,451 5:976 21,385 | ~ 9,682 119,507 
| xO1I 3,163 | 46,802 | 356 13,438 | 6,438 10,687 9.957 | 70,922 - 
Be | Bs | bee) 2 | Be | eae | sae | ee | Bas 
7913 330% 71797 * » y , Fi 
1934 2,850 51,938 265 15, 12x 6,778 12,329 93893 79,388 
i PUBLIC ROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. __ 
j Expenditures. 
Total Total | Percentage} aS on ‘ : 
State. mileage of | mileage of |” of roads te St oe Automobile Total 
Beane all roads, surfaced ,| improved, y State: {tevenues, 1933. State ue a 
egta.t, 7ironas,. 2074 7974. | Jabor, 1973- 1983, oe pe 
2 1 Php st Sart xQI2. 

\ $ $ $ 
Alabama Leo telant 49;639 5,491 IX. ive +83, 000.00 127,005} 1,644,004 
cee eee oe $987 os 5.9 6 Ee ghded rae ; 

SE eas 1, -O ous 27,545.00 1, ° 
California ... g ce 8,788 B 3 oa feb 2,032,084 590d 160 
Colorado 30,572 304 1.0 50 "86,520.00 | 4737240 1,469,690 

pee 12,588 3,300 24-7 oy a at ager tes ae 
ard 5 22 . r 24,735-00 
| Florida ... gk 2,275 ut sae sige oe Lies 
Georgia ... | 83,986 | 42,000 14.2 *400 *12,000.00 ate 2,750,000 | 
| Idaho ... 18,403 51x 2.8 ws +35,160.00 68,000 750,000 | 
| Illinois 04,14 9,000 9-6 x 507,134.78 100,000} 6,500,000 
Indiana | 63,370 | 26,832 42.3 118,245.00 ee 8,877,553 | 
ide aes caper re ae | tees | ssoo | Sassa68 
Mb a) Ssh 02 a = 186,068. > | 
) Kentueky .. eee ne 3 18.3 bes 52,000.00 ae tr payee 
Louisiana ... 24,962 567 2.3 wea at 111,000 | - 2,147,063 
| Maine......... 25,528 3,044 11.9 ae 135,635.00 563,542 1,482,743 
| Maryland ...........-| § 27,025 2,375 4.0 -* 144,930-25 | 1,589,253 1,000,000 
; Massachusetts.....- 175272 8,845 51.2 Sy. 629,242.00 | 2,266,068 | 2,350,000 
| Michigan Tae 68,906 8,177 11.9 +¢s +190,328.75 | 
| Minnesota...... --- 795323 6,206 7-3 ee *40,000,00 
Mississippi pot 44,072 345 RB} on 
Missouti... ...| 207,923 4,750 4-4 aaa ta73Sr0. 50 
Montana .. easy 23,319 95 4 oreo 
Nebraska ; 80,238 249 3 
Nevada ..... 12,751 62 5 
New Hamps ae 15,1x6 1,876 
New Jeusey 14,842 4,500 
New Mexico.. .| 26,920 705 $12,302.73 
| New York........... F_ g9,600 | 22,000 +; 275) 727-27 
North Carolina .. 48,285 3449 60,000.00 2,333,942 | 
North Dakota ...... x61 1,023,509 


Oklahoma 
Oregon .. 
Pennsylvania .....- 
Rhode Igland ...... 
South Carolina ... 
South Dakota ...... 
Tennessee § 
Texas .. a 
IGHE settee csgnacseey o> 
Vermont < 
ia.. 


Virgini 
Washington 
West Virginia . 
~ | Wisconsin . 
} Wyoming . 


{ 


as 
PRINCIPAL RAILROADS OF NORTH AMERICA. — 


4 
* System, 


Principal Railroads of North Americ. 


Total 
Mile- Express Co, General Offices, 
age.? | 
| Atchison, ‘Topeka and Santa Fé......... 10,668 Wells PAPE Onc. scshecnescese Topeka, Kansas. 
Atlanta, Birmingham, and Atlantic... 642 
Atlantic Coast Line 2 MOUTON: akicckpsoossne ence Wilmington, N.C, | 


Baltimere and Ohio Wells Fargo ... . Baltimore, Md. 


Bangor and Aroostook . --- | 3x; American ...... .| Bangor, Me. 
| Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh” a | 586! American. .....0... ....| Rochester, N.Y, 
.| Canadian Northern... Selene Canadian Northern......... Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Pacific . Dominion ....| Montreal, Que. 
Chesapeake and Ohio .. Adams........ --.-| Richmond, Va, 
Chicago and Alton ........ American ; National ...... Chicago, Ill. 
jolvicago and E. Illinois Wells Fargo aipeteeinagneaTeeRet Chicago, Il. 
| Chicago and Northwestern ............... | 9,860) American ... ..-| Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy ...... 12,222) Adams......... -, Chicago, TU] | 
Chicago Great Western ............. 1,428! Wells Vargo Chieago, Tl] | 
| Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville | 622 American ...... Chicago, 11 
Chicago, Milvaukee and St. Paul....... j10,045| Wells Fargo -| Chicago, Tl 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific ...... 8,331) American ... -| Chicago, Til. 1 
Colorado Midland ... | ~338] Wells wares -| Denver, Col. | 
Delaware and Hudso » | 88x Bationel. .| Albany, N.Y. 
| Delaware, Lackawanna oh 959) Adams... 1c ciesectossse eee New York City. 
- Denver and Rio Grande.. | 35514 Globe; Wells Fargo ....... Denver, Col 


Detroit and Mackinac :. 
| Detroit, Toledo and Ironton 
Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic |... 
Elgin, Joliet, and Eastern - ............... 
El Paso and South Western. ks 
=) CO eee 
Florida East Coast 
+Grand Trunk are > 
) Great Northern .. 
Hocking Valley... 
WMinois-Central,. 
| Intercelonial 
International and Great Northern ... 
| Kansas City Southern 
‘Lehigh Valley ............. 
| Minneapolis ya BE Lewis ...1..0...200.. 
et suapeenct, St. Paul and Sault eee 
Mar 


| Missouri, Ka: 
‘| Missouri Pacific 
New Orleans, Mo 


‘A 


New York, New Haven and Hartford 
| Norfol Southern “ 
fae and Western. 

ern Pacific .. 
i No western Pacific .... 

snngylvania..... 
3 ‘Pere Marquette 
| Philadelphia and Reading . 
‘St. Louis and San Francisco, 


St. ‘Louis Southwestern....,.. 
San mio and Arkansas Pass. 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake 
d Air Line’ 


aaa eae eananeecencenrennes 


see 


seeeeeeateneeerneee 


oni and “Western 3 


556; Northern; Gre 


| Wells Fargo 


American 
American ... 
Western 


Wells Fargoei2g ci. snassee ies 
Wells Fargo .. ae 
Southern 7 sotce sashes .vasseees 
Canadian ; National 
Camadian  ........:eeccenseree 
Great Northern 
Aang 5005) Vee cone se 
American 2 
Canadian ; Doniinion.. 

Wells Ae 
Wells Fargo . 
American 
AGAMIRT ches edu Ncetoecssessecs 


Western ..... 
America: 

Wells Farg 
Southern.. 
American ; 
Adams ; American 
Southern.. 
Southern 
Northern 


Adams ; Dominion .. 
‘American flevweatoresuesnsttes 
Wells Fargo ; Southern... 
Wells Fargo .......cc.scseee a 
Wells Fargo ..... 
American 


Wells Fargo ,. 


Wells Fargo 


| National.. 


-| Minneapolis 


Detroit, Mich. 


.| Detroit, Mich. 


Marquette, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill 
El Paso, Tex. 


-| New York City, 


St, Augustine, Fla, 
Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 


-| St. Paul, Minn. 

-| Columbus, Ohio, 
.| Chicago, Ill. 

-| Moncton, N.B. 

-| Houston, Tex. 

-| Kansas City, Mo. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


, Minn, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


-| Mobile, Ala. 
..| Albany, N.Y. 

-| New Haven, Ct. - 
..| Norfolk, Va. 
--| Roanoke, Va. 

-| St. Paul, Minn. 
.| San Francisco, Cal, 
«| Philadelphia, Pa. 

-| Detroit, Mich. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


-| San Antonio, Tex, 
.-| Los Angeles, Cal. 
.| Portsmouth, Va. 


Washington, D.C. 


..| San Francisco, Cal, 
Portland, Ore. 
x Has. Te 


d . yo i 


214 The Great Rivers of America, ” 
| d ‘a 
THE GREAT RIVERS OF AMERICA. 
Outflow. Source. i rite Outflow. Source. nae 
Gulf of Mexico. ~~ Atlantic. 
Appalachicola ... | Chattahoochee and 115 Androscoggiv. .. Umbagog Lake, Me. x40 
Flint, Ga. Cape Fear .......-. Haw and Deep, N.C. 250 
Chattahoochee | Alleghany Mts., Ga, 430. || ChOWAD eseeeereree | Mott and Meherin, 260 
MALUTAG a gdecacuvieer Alleghany Mts., Ga. 280 N.C. 
Brazos ... Highlands, Tex. ...... 750 || Connecticut ...... ConnecticutLake, Vt.| 420 
Colorado... Staked Plains, Tea. goo || Delaware ......... Catskill Mts., N.Y.. 3I0 
MISSISSIPPI Itasca Lake, Minn.. | 2,960 || Great Pedee ...... Yadkin, N.C. ........ | 380 
‘Arkansas......... | Rocky Mts, Col. ...... 2,170 Housatonic ...... Taghanic Mts., Mass, 160 
White —sssices Boston Mts., Ark. ..+ 650 || Hudson .......ee2 Adirondack Mts., | 300 
Des Moines...... Lake Shelik, Minn.. 400 N.Y. 
Tllinois..........6 Des Plaines, Wis. ... 440 Mohawk ......... | Oneida County,N.Y. 140: 
| Kaskaskia ...... Grand Prairie, JU.... 300 || JAMES .....sreeeees | Jackson and Pastur, 450 
3 | Minnesota ...... Sisseton, S. Dak. ... | 330 Va. 
| MISSOURL ....,. Three Forks, Mont.. | 3,x00 || Kennebec ........- Moosehead Lake, Me. | x60 
GRANGE ceversean Tingley, [0wd.....+.+ 200 Merrimac White Mts., V.H... 150 
| Kansas weve Smoky Hill River, 600 || Neuse ..... | Tablelands, V.C. ... | 250 
| : Kan. Ocmulgee | Alleghany Mts., Ga. 300 
} Nebraska ... | Sweet Water and N. | 1,260 || Penobscot .. . | East Seboeis Lake, 270 
Pe ics Fork, Wyo. ke Be. 
ie sesjeeeee | OSage County, Han. 460 Potomac .......-+++ Alleghany Mts., Md. 400 
| Yellowstone. | Yellowstone Lake, | 1,000 Roanoke .. .. | Dan& Staunton, Va. 240 
Wyo. St. John .. .. | Everglades, Ila. 230 
OHIO. ...0s0e0rbery Alleghany and Mon- | ggo_ || Santee .....ess-erees Wateree and Con-| 350 |. 
=| ongahela, Pa. ' garee, N.C. 
| Alleghany ... | Allegany County, 460 Savannah ......... Alleghany Mts., S.C. 335 
NEG Susquehannah ... | Otsego Lake, N.Y... | 600 
i Cumberland | Poor ‘and Straight 560 
Forks, Ky. Pacific, 
| Green wissen .. | Cumberland Mts,Ky. | 520 || Colorado. ...,... .. | Green and Grand, | 1,360 
Kanawha Greenbrier and New, 400 Utah q x 
i Va. : GALA, Sees casedvene Sierra Madre,N.Mex.| 650 
| Kentucky ... | Cumberland Mts,Ky. | . 300 Columbia ......-.. Lewis and Clark, 75° 
Monongahela | Rich Mts, W. Va. « 300 Idaho 
Sctoto ..:..! ... | Dablelands, Ohio ... 200 Lewis’s Fork ... | Rocky Mts., Ore. ... 750 
' Tennessee ... | Alleghany Mts, N.C. | 1,200 Willamette ... | Cascade, Ore. ........ ' 250 
| Wabash ... Tablelands, Ohio ... sz0 || Sacramento ...... Sierra Madre, Cal.... 450 
Hee ROO. .<s<00 eatarpes Staked Plains, 7ew.. | 1,600 || San Joaquin ...... Sierra Neyada, Cal.. 35° 
| Washita ...... Potean Hills, Avrk.... 450 i 
1) ROCK....ceyeseaees . | Keshkonong “Take, 200 Behring Sea, : 
Wis. Muk OR SivedseGacces ALASKO cereersscsecseeeee | 2000 
PSb, Croix sess. Ontonagon Ridge, 200 2 
{ Wis. Lake Huron. - P 
{ St. Francis...... Highlands, Mo. ...... 460 Saginaw ............ | Highlands, Mich. ... 410 
Wisconsin ...... Ontonagon Ridge, | - 400 
| Wis, Lake Michigan. 
| IMZOO. egsesavesers Coldwater and Talla- | 500 Grand ...... Highlands, Mich, ... 280 
| hatchee, Miss. Kalamazoo | Highlands, Mich. .. zoo |. 
| Mobile .,......... | Tombigbee and Ala- i) Menominee ...,.. | Brule and Mequacu- 160 | 
bama, Ala. mecum, Wis. : 
Alabama... Coosa & Talapoosa, 175 Neenah .........4. . | Highlands, Mich. ... 180 
Ala. ‘ St. Joseph ........ . | Highlands, Jnd.....+ 260 | 
\ Co0sd .....-. | Oostenaula and Eto- 280 : i" 
| : wah, Ga. A Lake Ontario, ; ; 
ls Talapoosa ... | Alleghany Mts, Ga. zoo || Black :.............. | Adirondack Mts,N.Y.| 130° 
. | Tombigbee...... | Alleghany Mts, Miss., 480 Genesee ........-... | Allegany County, |. x50 | 
+.* Black Warrior | Locust and Mul- | 300 NAYS 
oe berry, Ala. 
| Rio Grande ...... Rocly Mts., Col. ... | 1,800 Lake Winnipeg, <x 
' Sabine .., Highlands, Tew....... | 460 || Red of the North Pine Lake, Minn. ... | 700 


‘Trinity 


Highlands, Z'ex 
‘ NIAGARA FALLS are on the river of that name, which connects Lake Erie with Lake Ont 
| They are the greatest in the world for volume yet water. ‘he American Fall is\a sheer des 
x67 it., and is x,060 ft. wide. The Horse Shoe all has a depth of x58 ft., and falls‘over a ae 


of rock measuring 3,0x0 ft. The Whirlpool is just below the Falls. _ 
a é : : 


ar, 
balla 


PROGRESS OF MERCHANT SHIPPING. | 


Steamers figures are gross tons; sailing vessels net tons. 


Ricrin, VESSELS (SAIL AND STEAM) BELONGING TO THE UNITED STATXS, 
KeEnepoM, FRANCE, AND GERMANY, RESPECTIVELY, IN EACH OF THE YEARS 1840, 1850, 1860, 
1870, 1880, 3885, 1890, 1895, 1900, 1905, 1910, AND 1915, 
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THE UNITED 
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_ Usitep Srates. Unsitep Kixepox. FRANCE, GerRMany, 
' Year, ee toga 
% . Net x, Net N Net : Net 
Boe Geanare: No, Tonaages No. ones: Ro, enawee 
[Sail eevee} 895,610 || 2x,883 | 2,680,334 || 15,511 652,965 | ie 
iy Steamae| 4,155 77% 87,928 | 8 9,535 || + 
ths se eh el ee | ee dpe | cee a Reet Se athe na 
} Totals.) : ox 899,765 || 22,654 | 2,768,262 || 15,600 662,500 ,025 249,111 | 
| —————— i TES, 
Sail see.) 1,540,769 || 24,797.| 3,396,659 || 14,228 | 674,205 | -. 5 
xBs0 Steanr,.-|° 4... 44,942 1,187 168,474 x 13,925 “a ce 
Total . oae.y 1,585,715 25,984 | 3,565,133 14,354 688, x30 1742 310,752 
Peale ak ae ae | 
{:) Raa ae 2,448,94x || 25,663 | 4,204,360 |) 14,608 928,099 | Pe 
e604 ream *--- os 97,296 || 2,000 | 454,327 314 68,025 ||. 
=a io ss | 2,546,237 || 27,663 | 4,658,687 |! 14,922 | 996,124 || 3,580 | 825,379 
— (jSaik....... os 3,324,256 || 23,187 | 4,577,855 |} 24,929 920,826 || 4,372 900, 36x 
"3870 Steam = “ 192,544 3,178 | x,112,934 457 151,415 147 81,994 
Total =.[°-... 1,526,800 ||, 26,365 | 5,690,789 || 15,386 | 1,072,24x. || 4,519 982,355 
Sail... v4 1,206,206 19,938 3,851,045 14,406 641,539 4,246 965,767 . 
3880 2 pteam «+ ” 146,604 || 5,247 | 2,723,468 652 | -2775759 4x4 215,758 | 
ie Total 1,352,810 25,185 6,574,513 || 15,058 919,298 4,660 | 1,282,525 
}  {[Sail........| 2,937 | 2,202,593°|| 17,028 | 3,456,562 || 14,329 507,819 |} 3,473 861,844 
‘388 pe. | "x82.| "286,406 || 6,644 | 3,973,483 937 492,390 420,605 
{1 {| Potar 2,119 | 1,287,999 || 23,562 | 7,430,045 || 15,266 |. x,000,215 || 4,235 | 2,282,449 
SS =f \Sail.......-. 5 827,124 || 14,x8x | 3,055,136 || 14,128 440,05% 2,757 709,76 
18 90 Steam....[ 194,471 7,410 |" 8,095,370 1,066 492,684 8 723,052 
| Tota) ...) ... 1,021,595 || 2%,59% | rx,150,506 || 15,194 | 932,735 || 3,653 | 1.433.413 
| {\Sail.-.-.---} 2,504 | 1,244,08r || 4,216 | 3,004,638 593 191,647. 777 | $43:455 | 
31803 \Steam ..... 6 920,672 || 75320 | 10,238,007 57% 903,105 953 | 15343)357 
ye T ss 2,364,753 12,536 | 13,242,639 || 1,164 | 1,094,752. 1,730 | *,886,8x2 Y 
L- | 1,295,305 |] 2908 | 2E1O204 || 552 | 298,369 |) Sor | 490,204. ‘ 
is +} 932 | 1,454,966 || 7,930: | 7% 749% 662 | 1,052,193 || 1,209 | 2,159,979 
o ~ 3,135 | 2,750,272 10,838 | 14,261,254 1,214 | 1,350,562 1,710 | 2,650,033 : 
1. ([Sail... 2,132 | 1,437,785 || 2,336 | 1,600,182 || 733 | 467,065 |] 440} 471,096 | 
too, {pea 1325 | 2, 9,029 | 15,409,538 764 | 1,260,973 || 2,556 | 3:093,702 : 
a | Ss 3,457 | 3,996,479 || 22,365 | 17,009,720 || ,497 | 1,728,038 | 1996 | 3,564,798 
1,757 | 1,231,664 || 1,658 | 953,257 434,308 || 386 | 373,868 
1,712 | 3,827,014 || 9,837 | 18,059,037 1,448,172 ||~ x,822 | 3,959,318 
3,469 | 5,058,678 || xx,495 19,012,294 | k 1,882,280 


‘ 
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THE MERCANTILE FLEETS OF THE WORLD. 


The figures in the tables are given as upon 30 June, rgx5." 


LARGEST ST 


Se ee 
Z Over Kors, 
Lines Head Office, Total, | ,, Total, 20 |—— | 
Tonnage. |knots Q 13) 12 | 
Adelaide 8.S. Co., Ltd. seceveee AGelaide:.i.....cc0.ccreee 33 84,000 | ... 


(|G 
N 


Allan Line 8.8. Co., Ltd... 
American-Hawaiian §.5. Co....... 


- Anchor Line (Henderson Bros.) |Glasgow .... 
Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd. ... London .... 
Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., Ltd./London .... 
Asiatic Steam Nav. Co., Ltd. ...|Liverpool . 
Atlantic Transport Co., Ltd. ...|London ...... 

..{Liverpool ... 

Bowring, C. T. & Co., Ltd ..| Liverpool 

British India Steam N. Co., Ltd.|/London . 


Booth §.S. Co., Ltd.......+. 


Burrell. & Son....--..seeeeees Possotshas Glasgow . 

Canada §.S. Lines, Ltd. ........-.../ Montreal 7o 170,000 | ... 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. ...\London ... 58 240,000 5 | 
Cayzer, Irvine & Co., Ltd. (Clan).|Glasgow . 37 253,000 | ... j 
Chargeurs Réunis .....eee Comes: Paris...... 31 175,000}... |». { 
China Nay. Co., Ltd. ......e London .«.. 63 | 125,000 “t 
Commonwealth & Dominion Line|London ... ole ag 161,000 | 21. |oe-|sesleoe|eoaheoe]e 

Cie Nav. Sud Atlantique............ Paris...... soe 38 £00,000 |... | Giese! Koes] Birerloce] 

Cie Générale Transatlantique ... i eae ek} 388,000; 4 } x| z| 3] 8 3) 4| 6 
Compania Trasatlantica........../CAGIZ +++. soos] 22 XOT,000 |”... |ee|eoe] X] 2] Zleoo} 6 
Cunard 8.8. Co., Ltd. .... s[LIVEPPOOL  secccceseeseees] 31 3x0,000| 2 <) a} alee. 1 
Dentsche-Australische ..|Hamburg ..- see] 44 | 223,000] « sve foas ch 
Deutsche Levante Linie .........+.-| Hamburg Cee tse 142,000 

Deutsche Ost-Africa Linie. ..| Hamburg pec) 97,000 


Eagle Oil ‘rans. Co., Ltd. .... 


Llders & Fyffes, Ltd. ......s-se 
Bllerman & Bucknall§.S, Co, ...!L 
Ellerman Lines, Ltd. .... : 
BMDVIvICcOS BLOG. ....-.ceseveeseeeeseowns 
Federal Steam Nav. Co., Ltd. ...|L 
Worenede Dampskibs Selskab ...|C 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd, ......)L 
Grahams & Co. ays 

Great Lakes 8.8. Co.. 
Hain, Edward & Son . 


Hanna, M. A, & Co........6 P| 0} 
“ Hansa” Deutsche D, G. 
Harrison, LT. & J. sss 


Houston, R. P. & Co, ..ececersseeeee 
Indo-China Steam Nay. Co., Ltd. 


..|London 


Elder, Dempster & Co., Ltd, ...|Liverpool ... 
London ... 


..{Liverpool .. 
Athens... 


Hamburg-Amerika Linie ... Hamburg 
Hamburg South Americair Hamburg .. 


+s-|BLEMEN .ereeversee 
...|Liverpool .. 
Holt, A. & CO. ccesseverserees ...{Liverpool .. 
Houlder Bros, .-{LODAOD .... 
Liverpool .. 
LONGON — .sereee 
Koninklyke Hollandsche Lloyd Amsterdam .. 
Koninklyke Nederlandsche 5.M. Amsterdam .. 
Koninklyke Paketvaart ../Amsterdam .. 


\ 


Se eS a 


EAMSHIP OWNERS IN THE \WORLD. 


«| x8 164,000} 2 
25 170,000 | ... 
16 115,000 | ... 
20 85,000 | ... 
41 148,000 | ... 
19 88,000 | «.. 
16 123,000 | . 
30 I1I,000 | ... 
-| 29 128,000 | .«.. 
| 149 670,000 | ... 
26 114,000 | «.. 


lasgow .... 
ew York. 


ondon ... 


ondon ...... 
openhagen 
iverpool ..... 


“{London ... ; ie Nesdlgglicteo] osteo pala 
Cleveland, Ohio 2 Spo alrcahecitecluse rae : 
St. Ives: .... 2 shee efGoth che wel salacelueslaralueteag 


leveland, 0, 


| “Kosmos” Deutsche 8.5 Hamburg. severeredeerrer 
' Tamport & Holt, Ltd. .|/Liverpool .. : 
Leyland, F, & Co. Ltd. .|Liverpool 
| Lloyd Austriaco.....4+ rr Trieste ss .- 
pom Brazileiro. e .|Rio de Janeiro , 
| Maclay & McIntyre —...secveserere|GHASZOW coveseeesserenees] 4B | T5Z1O00 | vee fose|ice|esefrseiesr|oceicesjaee 


| Messageries Maritimes 


| Mitchell, 3. wo. 


| Nay. Générale Italiana RN AAGENOD Wee. avesevnsneee 
- Nederland” Line ...... Amsterdam ......- 
Nederlandsch-Amerikansch ......{Rotterdam. 
Nelson, Hugh & William, Ltd....\Liverpool . 
| New Zealand Shipping Co., Ltd. Lon 
yes : = KS “ pot 


don .. 


Se 
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Over 
Lines. Head Office, Total.| Total 20 
Tonnage. {knots 


Nippon Yusen K.K...... ..|Tokio ... 97 448,000 3 
Norddeutscher Lloyd ........ .»|Bremen . 138 Jai,000 | 3 

*} Oceanic Steam Nav. Co,, Ltd. ...|Liverpool 3 434,000} 1 
Orient Steam Nay. Co., Ltd....... London 9 98,000 
Osaka Mercantile Co., Ltd. ......,|Osaka ......... 11z 207,000 | . 

| Ostasiatiske Kompagni ..... Copenhagen ...... 27 Yor,000 | ... 
Pacific Mail 8.8. Co...... San Francisco 18 86,000 
Pacific Steam Nav. Co... Liverpool ..é... 40. 210,000 | ... 
P. & O. Steam Nav. Co. .. --(London ......+.5 75 | 509,000 
Pickands, Mather & Co, Cleveland, Ohio | 37 187,000 | ... 
Pittsburgh 8.8. Co, ......4 ..|Cleveland, Ohio ...... 93 455,000} ... 
Prince Line, Ltd. ..........cceeeeces ‘.|Newcastle-on- TY Ne...) 42 167,000 | ... 
Radcliffe (Evan we Sheo & Co. |Cardiff 25 106,000 : 
Roland Tinie ... - 15 84,000 
Ropner, R. & Co. 34 107,000 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Hee 62 217,000 
Runciman, Walter & Co............- Newcastle-on-Tyne...| 37 132,000 

_ | Russian Steam Nay.& Trading CO.|OdeSSH ..2,...50scereneerens 70 146,000 

Russian Volunteer Fleet para ..|Petrograd ..... 35 130,000 
Ruys, Wm. & Sons... Rotterdam... 38 | 1x96,000 
Shaw, povil, & Albion Co., “Ltd. London vss... II 82,000 
RPRIRIIS INV ci aiicsseSecspsaviedveonesersces London ... 25 125,000 
Soc, ete Servizi Marittimi Rome .... 28 80,000 A 
Soc, Marittima Italiana ............ Genoa ... 38 96,000 
Soe, Gen, Transports Maritimes | Marseilles 23 82,000 | . 
Sota y Aznar ..... essdaceg esssseeeeeree| BILDAO. ose 37 88,000 
Southern Pacific Company......... 23 109,000 | . 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)... ve | 24 125,000 | ... 
RERGOUR Ws Dey LGC. sssesscarssscovren iff | x9 85,000 | ... j 
Tomlinson, Ge Rodi cain of Peaclinae 124,000 | ... / 
Union Castle Mail 8.8. Co., “Ltd. (London. .......+ ierel WAZ 310,000 | ... 


| Union 8.5. Co. of N. Zealand, ...[Dunedin, N.Z. see] 99 | 244,000} x 
Unione Austriaca ........ccsseceeee + |Trieste. cv. so... woos] 32 152,000 | ... 
Watts, Watts, & oe Ltd.........{London ... gos ar 80,000 | ... 
Weir, Andrew & C0...rddpseseeveee(LONGON cscsdseeserseees.| 36 | x29,000| ... 


‘Westoll, James ..... seoveee- fUNGerland 35 90,000] . 
; Wilhelmsen, Wilh..... .. |Ténsberg wash 34 140,000 | ... 
- | Wilson, T., Sons & Co. eri SHUN dley er aaa vel B4 206,000} ... 
| Woermann Linie ..... Hamburg 27 93;000! ... 


OCEAN. STEAMERS, 16 KNoTS AND O¥ER. Number belonging to each Country. 


Country, pasta 19 knots, | x84 kts. | x8 knots.| x7 Rts. |x7 knots, |x6Jmote.} Total. 
United States .......0.ss.0e- oe 9 ise % 6 2 9 16 43 : 
. Austria cel ee x “pe 2 ee I 6 x0 
eiet. ave a a ae xo I 3 4 es 
8 I 3 I 2 3 9 27 
5 r eee 4 2 sos 4 16 
1z 6 16 zo zo 20 52 146" 
Sh a I one ac BS Aye r 
. = Bc I 2 I 2 6 
+5 i coe I 2 10 14 
aoe coe ae oo 2 8 1 
5s aa aay ae 2 2 
I ie Sed x 2 
rob wee Sh a 2 s 
I a; ave Xe 4 Pi at 
rae mn a a gek “ 
3 | 3x lar 11a 287 yi or 
; B. India and Canadian Pacific R: Ss White Star and Union Castle, x2 en Orient and 
eam Packet Co., 9 colt Union 8. ara of N.Z.,7; Cunard, 6; Allan and Anchor, 5 each; Adelaide 


madian N ra $.8. Co., Grand Trunk Pacific ‘Development pee 
init S58. e 2, Bermncia ‘Atlantic 8.8. Co., Tnterdational, Ni Nav. Co., | 


ee about oor steamers in the world ca} ble of a  eaapeed of 8 at t Teast xa sgete, Ne 
See t two- vs on ea aN 
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SHIPBUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following table shows the class, number, and tonnage of the documented vessels built in 
the U nited States during the last four years reported :— 


L9QII. 1912. 1913. 1974. 

Class. | a ros 
} ; Number.| Tons. | Number.| Tons. | Number.| Tons. ‘|{Number.| Tons. 
Sailing vessels 82 10,092 95 21,221 73 29,085, 51 13,749 
| Steam vessels . 969 | 227,232 | 1,05x | 153,493 | 1,003. | 243,415] 778 | 224,225 
7 Canal boats .... wie sis 4 27 7978 39 | 4,64 25 2,558 
TMCS pec owabnss coke apensssh reaveenss: 319 47,643 332 54,977 359 69,021 297 75,718 

AROS s<ans2 SapsntaseusSeeaaawus 1,422 | 291,162 | 1,505: | 232,669 | 1,474 | 346,162] 1,15 | 316,250 | 


NUMBER OF VESSELS OVER 5,000 TONS EACH, AND PARTICULARS OF LARGEST 
VESSEL BELONGING TO HACH COUNTRY. 


7 { 


| Country. No. Ship's Name. Gross Tons| Speed. Owners, 

| Unitea States . “| 3331) Minmeg Oba, s.. 0c. snescoacveseed | 20,718 13 | Gt. Northern Steamship Co. 
Austria ............ 39 | Kaiser Franz Josef .. 12,567 xg | Unione Austriaca di Nav. 

| Belgium ...,..... 5 | Samland...,....008- 9,748 14 | Red Star Line. 
(poy ae ee PS rere 1 | Rancagua, ..... 6,210 = Chilian Government. fhagen, 
Denmaik .. 9| Frederik VIII. 11,850 17 | Forenede Dampskibs, Copen- 
France ..... 121] "HLANCE.cs00.-+s- .-| 23,666 24 | Com. Gén. Transatlantique. 
Germany 272 | Bismarck *.. ..| 56,000 | N.R. | Hamburg-Amerikan. 
Great Britain ...|. 977 | Britannic ¥...................- 47,500 | N.R. | White Star Line. s 
Greece 3| Vasilefs Constantinos ..| 9,272 1814} Embiricos Bros. 

-| Holland... . 88 | Statendaim ..............eee0 32,500 18 | Holland-American Line. =< 
MEOW ceases see 69-1- Dail. occ. ieaeossnassk teen 2z,000 | N.R. | Nav. Gen. Italiana. 
Japan... 78| Tenye Maru ... 13,459 20 | Toyo Kisen K.K. 
Norway 27 | Kristianiafj ord. fet 10, * | Den Norske Amerikalinie. 
Portugal 2} Mocambique ..........:+0000-: 5,772 14 | Empreza Nacl. de Nay. a Vapor. 
Russia ..... 23:4 RUGS A caeenenen conateswensesans 8,339 15 | Russian E. Asiatic 8.8. Co, 
Spain 1z| Infanta Isabel de Borbor 10, + -27lZ} Corer Trasatlantica. 
Sweden 9} Norrbotten........ isctiasSaiaes 8,orr x P, A. Welin. 
Purkey ..2..-se00 |___3| Gul-Djémall.........ss0.-.serees so7x | * | OttomanS.S. Co.> z 

otal... 2,039| ss *- a. Qr2X 10057. b. 852 94 X59. * Under 22 knots. Ss 


ue Owners. 2 Gree Belonging to Mame ot avert ie Remarks, 

___| Soe. Nouvelle W'Armement | 49 | 113,000 |Nantes ........ ..|Vitle de Mulhouse |3,110 - 
A. D. Bordes & Son ........-| 42 | 106,000 |Dunkirk ......... Helenen'. ges .ct. 3,456 Own 2 Steamers. 

~ | John S. Winslow & Co.......| 2g | 50,000 Portland, Matne/Edwd. B. Winslow|3,424 

~ | Alaska Packers Association] 27 | 45-000 San Francisco ...\Star of Lapland ...'3,381/0wn 7 Steamers, 
Rhederei Aktien Ges V. Fe 16 | 37,000 |Hambure .........! Orotava ... Own 3 Steamers. | 
THUS AOIND : scvsucesecddsnsovuseeesnes 14 | 36,000 |Hamburg ......,../Potosi........ ‘Owns x Steamer, 

Bi Knohr & Burchard 15 | 35,000 |Hamburg..........Jersbek ........ 

> ¥, A. Vinnen & Co. xx | 31,000 |Bremen_ .«........ ‘Adolf Vinnen 

Re Percy & Small . 1z | 24,000 |Bath, Maine ...|\ Wyoming . 30 i 

| Crowell & Thurlow .. 20 | 22,000 Boston, Mass, ...\Goyernor Pow 1,962,0wn 4 Steamers, | — 

fy. G. G. Deering & Co, x3 | 20,000 |Bath, Maine ...|Dorothy B. Barrett 2 ,088) ie 
George Milne & Co. «..... I] x2.) x9,000 [Aberdeen .........'Inverlogie .......... ote seal 3 


Tonnage 


Under zo00 toe goo | Under 200 | Under zoo} Under so 


each, 


LARGESY SAILING-SHIP OWNERS IN THE WORLD. 


. 


YACHTS, In Luoyp’s REGISTER OF YACHTS, 30 JUNE, xgt5. 


each, 


Under 30 | Under 20} . 


\ Notless | and not | andnot | and not | andnot-| andnot | and not | andnot | 
than 1000 | less than | less than | less than | less than’| less than | less than | less than} Total. 
‘roo tons 50 tons -} zotons | xo tons 


each. 


. ee 
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ee eee aoe 


LARGEST STEAMERS FITTED WITH REFRIGERATING APPLIANCES. | 


Built Gross Insulated Cargo Chambers. 

in Name. ia Tonnage. Spee ‘| "No. | Capacity, cubic ft.! Owners, | 
I9IS MGR ireetaresocscveecery 9,220 | «+ 12 437;0001 Union 88. Co, of N. Zealand. 
x915 | Northumberland...... | 9,000 | 15 12 437,000 Federal Steam Nav. Co., Ltd. 
xorx | El Urnguayo...... - 8,36 15 33 400,000 Brit, & Ar’tine 8. Nav.Co. ,Ltd. 
xgra | La Rosarina ... 8,332 | 35 35 400,000 49 ry) 
1912 | El Paraguayo - | 8,508 | 15 33 399,6x3 Houlder Line, Ltd. \ 
x913 | La Negra ...... - | 8,3x2 | 15 35 395,400 Brit, & Ar’tine 8. Nav.Co. Ltd. | 
ror2 | Hurunui............. sesee | 10,644 14 7 390,000 New Zealand 8. Oo., Ltd. 


N.B.—There were on 30 June, 1915, 896 vessels fitted with refrigerating apparatus; of these 285 each had insulated ' 
chambers, with a capacity of not less than 80,000 cubic ft., and 43 had each not less than 250,000 cubic ft., and 48 had | 
each not less tham 300,000. Particulars of those witha capacity not less than 390,000 cubic ft, are given above, | 


LARGEST STHAMERS Fitted FoR LIQUID FUEL. 


Tenyo Maru, 131459 tons; Chiyo Maru, 13,43 tons (Toyo Kisen K.K.); Niagara, x3,4x5 tons | 
(Union 8.8.C, of .Z.); *San Melito, xo,x60 tons ; *San Hilario, 10,157 tons ; Standard, 10,073 tons 
(Standard Oil Co., New Jersey); *San Jeronimo, 10,067 tons (Eagle Oil Transport Oo., Ltd.) ; 

Matsonia, 9,728 tons (Matson Nav. Co.) ; San Nazario, x0,064 tons ; San Onofre, 9,7%7 tons; San 
Patricio, 9,712 tons ; *San Lorenzo, 9,607 tons ; *San Gregorio, 9,394 tons; San Fraterno, 9,587 tons 
(Ragle Oil ‘Pransport Co., Ltd.). Those marked * are fitted for the carriage of petroleum in bulk. 
There were on June 30, r9r5, 413 vessels fitted for liquid fuel, of which x4x were over 5,000 tons, 
and 92 under 1,000 tons each. Those with a gross tonnage exceeding 9,500 tons each are given 
above. Great development is taking place in the use of oil fuel instead of coal, 


Carriage of Petroleum in Bulk.—396 steamers and gg sailing ships were engaged in carrying 

* etroleum in bulk ; the largest of these not fitted for liquid fuel were the Jupiter, 10,073 tons ; and 

Wilhelm A. Riedemann, 9,800 tons (Deutsch American Petroleum Co.); John D. Rockefeller, 8,400 
tons ; John D. Archbold, 8,374 tons ; and Muskogee, 7,225 tous (Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey). 


FASTEST OOHAN-GOING STHAMERS IN THE WORLD, NOT UNDER 20 KNOTS, 


Aquitania, France, Vaterland, Imperator, Kaiser Wilhelm IL, 
Cecilie, Campania, Olympic, Princess Margaret, La Provence, 
orraine, La Savoie, Harvard, Yale, 


In order of Speed.—Mauretania, 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, Kronprinzessin 
Empress of Asia, Empress of Russia, Isis, Osiris, Wahine, La L 
Calgarian, Empress of Britain, Salsette, Gallia, Lutelitia, Massilia, Charles Roux, Chiyo Maru, 
Shinyo Maru, Tenyo Maru, City of Detroit III, Massachusetts, New York, Old Colony, Philadelphia, 


~ | St. Louis, and St. Paul. 


LARGEST STEAMERS IN THE WORLD, 


In order of Size.—Bismarck, Vaterland, Imperator, Britannic, Olympic, Aquitania, Columbus, 
Statendam, Mauretania, George Washington, Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, Adriatic, Rotterdam, 
Baltic, France, Amerika, Duilio, Cedric, Celtic, Minnesota, William O'Swald, Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie, Caronia, Carmania, Cap Polonio, Kaiser Wilhelm IL., ‘Lirpitz, Lapland, Alsatian, Ceramic, 
President Lincoln, Franconia, Laconia, President Grant, Calgarian, Northland, Berlin, Nieww 

| Amsterdam, Prinz Friedrich fibela,, Cleveland, Empress of Asia, Empress of Russia, Victoria 
Tuise, Cincinnati. Andes, Orduna, antara, Almanzora, Zeppelin, Arlanza, and Massilia, all 
15,000 tons and above. 


SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC IN roxq. 
TOTAL TONNAGE (29,409,495 NEL TONS) ACCORDING TO COUNTRIES. 


No. of pass- ‘Tonnage No. of passe Tonnage 
- ages made, (net tons). ages made, net tons). 


ee 
_ | United States | 2,562 JAPAN saccscdesresees 64 * 384,367 
; eee ety . } 63,730 NOLWAY  .sescesererreee 4x 96,647 


Spain... ante 
SWeEden -sreceecsenceees 35 


183 ; Military, 228,720 ; 
nSO5 francs. hee 

813,3 the following :- | 
280; ent, transports, 500. 
a me 


= 


Line, 


Aberdeen .. 


American 
Anchor 
Atlantic Transport...... 


Booth ; 
British & African 
British India 


BUCKMAN, cscresecvccseaaes * 
Canadian Pacific Ry. ... 
Chargeurs Réunis ...... 


Cie. Gén. Trans’que ... 
OUMATA seccseceseeeeveeceee 


Eider Dempster 


Elders & Fyffes 

Hillerman ......... 

Furness . 
Gen. Steam Nay. Co. ... 


Hamburg-Amerika 


HOUIder cccceseceseeevine ss 
Imperial D. W. India... 
Lamport & Holt 
Leyland ...cissescessareeooes 
Messageries Maritimes 
Nederland ........ 
Netheriands-American 


New Zealand §. Co. ... 


eaecen 


Nippon Yusen K, 
Norddeutscher - 


Orient S. N. Co. os... 
Pacific Steam Nay, Co. 


|P. & 0. AS 


Loyd 


Preriee rere rrrrierns 


PEINGH ...,.0ceraeecers 
Red Stay........ 
| -Rotterdam-Lioyd. Feateest 


| R. Mail SP. Co. 1... 


_ | Scandinavian-American 
| Shaw, Savill & Albion... 
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FUNNELS 


Funnel. 


Yellow 


Red ; dom white band and 
black to’ 
Psi with Bae band... 


Black 

agree with white and black 
stri 

Black; hr ee white diamonds 

Buff ; black TOPE cass gseses 

Buff ;-white band with red 
stars 

Red ; with black top ......- 


Batt; black top 

Red ; white stripe, black top 
BBCI ci stestb sin sane <4 0940 Neneromen 
Buff; black top .-...+....--.-+0+ 


Buff ; black a: white band 
Black... 
Black... 


Black; white Maltese Cross 
on red band 
WellOwW..1i..200dsacsectause ey are Fs 


Blue ; black top, white band 


Pink ; black tops 
Black 


seeevesseccwaguwces 


Buff 5 blacktop sii. .s66605 -0<0 ; 
| Buff; white between two’) 


green bands 
Lect gine eed So Re es 


Cream . 
Black. 


Black; red band, white crown, 


Black + white band =. 
Black «i... abies $roen abet ame 


Buff ... 
Centre red ; ‘top ‘and bottom 
black 


Buff ; black LOD vsancasornnpaatere 


oe 


Red j black top sarees | 


at raehtreeenonbas | 


AND HOUSE FLAGS. 


Flag. 


Red and blue horizontal stripes ; ; white 
star in centre. 

Red, white and blve horizontal stripes, 
with red pennant above. 

White, with blue eagle. 

White burgee, with red anchor. 

Red, white and blue horizontal stripes, 
with stars. 

ps square, anchor in centre. 


Red. 

White ; red diagonal cross} B in centre. 
Blue burgee ; white cross. 

White purgee ; with red diagonal. 


Blue ; BS L in three white diamonds. 
Three red and three white squares. 
White flag with five red stars. 


White ; red ball ; name of Co. in red. 

Red; in centre tion holding globe. 3 

Red, initials $8 and blue pennant, initials 

Red pennant ; white diamond, blue globe 
within, in centre. 

White burgee ; ; red St. George’s Cross, 
crown in centre. 

Blue; E & F in white diamond in centre. 

Blue pennant ; JRE in white. 5 

Blue ; F in white. 

White ; ; 1824 under globe i in centre, initials 
in corner. 

Square divided diagonally into’ blue and 
walle an quarters, shield covering anchor 
AgGE : 

Red; ahite Maltese Cross, 


White burgee ; red St. George's Cross, } 
crown in centre. 

One white longitudinal stripe (L & Hin 

g peat? between two red stripes. 
ed 

White ; red at corner ; letters MM. 

White; blue cross in centre, red diamond 
(white 1 

White longitudinal stripe (N AS M) be- 
tween two green ones, 

White ; red St. George’s Cross, initials in |. 
Renan red, white and blue Ponnens 
abov 

White ; five-pointed red star in centre. 

White ; : crossed key and anchor beta 
wreath in blue. } 

White ; blue cross, crown in centre, 

White; blue St. George’s Cross, crown in} 
centre. 

Square divided into diagonal paper. 
white, red, blue and yellow. 

Red burgee ; white crown in centre. 

| White burgee ; onered star. . 

Wide white cross on red ground; t 

uare (R L white)in centre, ~ 

White; red diagonal cross and gold 

Blue ; white Maltese Cross 


Red cross on white square ; one corne 
blue with sane stars and red CTOSS. ce 


tr 
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5,368,194 3,249 
21,045,049 ] 11,353 
57459,296 2,166 
2,504,722 2,174 
2,319,438 1,539 
X,708, 386 1,155 
668 1,177 
809 
1,462 
433 
1,256 
642 


510 
835 


~ STEAMSHIP OFFICES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


‘ HistivAstatic 88. Line, 12, Broadway 
American and d Australian SS. Co., 24, state 


t. 
mer can Line, 9, Broadway, 
= 


neho) nae x ‘oadway, 


Morgan Line, 366, Broadway. 
North-German L) loyd, 5, Broadwa 


Panama B.R. Bicamships Line, 24, State Street. Eos 


Quebec 8S. Co., 29, Broadway. 
Red Star Line, 9, Broadway. 


221 
WORLD'S TONNAGE.—30 June, 1914, and 30 J une, t9rs. mee ey 

Year, Steamers. Gross Tons, | Sail, Net Tons, | Total Vessels, Total Tons. 
5 b 
19T4...... | 24,444 45,403,877 || «6,392 3,685,675 30,836 49,089,552 
IQIS.--...| 24,508 45,729; 6,212 3:532,56% 30,7z0 49,261,769 

} { oy 
= | + 64 ++ 325,332 —180 — 153,114 —116 | +13972,217 

UNITED KINGDOM AND COLONIES. —30 June, rgx4, and 30 June, rors. 
“Year. | Steamers. Gross Tons. = Sail. Net Tons, | "Total Vessels. | ‘Total Tons, 
t 
; = | |- 
1914... 10,123 20,523,706 1,205 $21,343 11,328 21,045,049 
1915... 10,218 20,830,918 a “3,135 443,150 X12, 353 21,274,208 
+95 | +307,212 fs caace — 78,193 +25 + 229,019 
5s GERMANY.—30 June, z914, and 30 June, 1915. 
Year. Steamers. Gross Tons Sail. Net Tons. - Total Vessels. Total Tons. 
| agxg..... 2,090 3,134,720 298 324;576 2,388 5,459,296 
| XQ%5.--.-- 1,897 4,419,267 269 286,860 2,166 4,706,027 
| —193 —715,553 29 | —37,715 | —222 ~ 753,269 
| 
%- 30 June, r9r4. | 30 June, 1975. 
oe | 
: : = | 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. 


Tons. 


5,892,639 
21,274,068 
4,706,027 
2,529,188 
2,285,728 


4S Royal Dutch. at 8, Bridge Street: 


Royal Mail 8.P. C 
8 easter 


0., 22, State Street. 
ne 
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Table I.—SUMMARY OF TOTALS FOR U.8., 1861-1915, 


Merchandize and 


Year Merchandize, Gold. Silver, Gold and Silver. | 
ended 

3e 2 
June. Imports. Exporta. Imports. Exports, | Imports. | Exports. Imports. Exports. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
86x | 289,310,542) 219,583,833) 42,291,930] 27,423,973) 4:047,681| 2,367,107 335,050,153] 249,344,933 
1871 820,223,684, 442,820,178 6,883,561) 66,686,208 14,386,463/ 31,755,780 541,493,708 541,262,166 
188x | 642,664,628) 902,377,345|100,031,259| 2,505,%32/20,544,238 10,841,725) 753)240)%25 921,784,193 
1891 844,916,196) 884,480,810 18,232,567 86,362,654 18,026,880 /22,590,988 88r,175,643 9933434452 
rgor | 823,172,165)/x,487,764,99% 66,051,187 Se aera ail aains 40 925,609,873),605,235,348 
1902 | 903,320,948|r,381,779,401| 52,021,254] 48,568,950|28,232,254 49,734,390 983-574, 456) 1,480,020, 741 
1903 |%,025,719,237|2,420, 141,079 44,982,027/ 47.090;595 24,162,49%|44,250,259 1,094,864,755)%,51%,482,533 
1904 | 991,087,371|1,460,827,272| 99,055,308) Bx,459,980)27, 768,814 49,472,702 1, 117,912,553 ,591;759)959 
1905 |1,117,543,072|1,518,561,666) 53,648,961 92,594,024|27,484,865| 48,848,812 r,198,646,897|1,060,004,502 
1906 |x,226,562,446|1,743,864,500| 96,221,730] 38,573,591 44,442,540\05,869, 063) 1, 307,226,716 x,848,307,154 
1907 |1,434,422,425 1,880,851 ,078)114,510,249) 51,399,176 42,946,624'56,739,073|1,59%,878,298 1,988,989, 327 
1908. |r,194,342,792|1,860,773,345 148,337,321] 72,432,924\44,658,097|57,921,202 £,387,337:220 %,99%,127,472 
1909 |1,31x,920,224)x,663,011,104| 44,003,989] 91,43 818 43,954,820|55,082,792|1, 399,879,023 1,810,225,714 
1910 |x,556,947,430)1,744,984,720! 431339:905 118,563, 215|45,217; 194|55,286,861|x,645,504,529 1,918,834,796 
191x |z,527,220,105 2,049,320;199| 73,007,013 22,509,653'45,937:249/04,749,958|1,640,770,367|2,%30,579,810 
1912  |1,653,264,934 2,204,322,409| 48,936,500 57,328,348 47,050,219 64,890,605 1,749,25%,053 2,326,541,422 
1913 |1,813,008,234 2,465,884,249| 69,294,025) 77,762,622 4%,268,510|7x,614,312|1,923,470,775 2,015,201 ,082 
1914 |r,893,925,657/2,364,579,148, 66,538,659|112,038,529|30,326,604 54,995 ,023|1,990,790,920 2,531,582, 700 
1915 |1,674,169,740\2,768,589,340,271,568,755'246,224,148 29, 1X0, 323|50,042,187|1,874,848,828,2,905,755:075 


, 


Table II.—U.8, SHARE OF THE WORLD'S TRADE. - 


Imports, 


Imports of Per 
Merchandize, From U.S. | cent. 


$ 
The World... ve --|19,229,738,000 
i 6 


Exports of 
Merchandize. 


a an —— 


1. 

| $ $ 

|17,069,740,000 | 1,552,879,312 | 9° 
7 


$ 
2,801,485 ,000 


t 

Canada (1914 410,786,000 163,374,000 | 37°9 

Argentina (x9 59,862,000 22,093,000 | 4'7 

Australia (1913 46,342,000 365,426,000 12,632,000 | 3°5 

Austria-Hungary 65,637,000 562,247,000 34j258,000 | 2'5 
2 


Belgium (1913).- 81,156,000 


“ 717,152,000 20,532,000 ‘9 
Brazil (x913) -- 51,358,000 315,586,000 102,700,000. | 32'5 
Chile (1913) ++. 120,274,000 20,089,000 144,653,000 30,418,000 | 2x'o 
China (1913) -- 427,406,000 25,826,000 294,010,000 27,447,000 | 9°3 
Cuba (1914) -- 133,975,000 | _ 71,380,000 170,776,000 136,936,000 | 80'z 
Denmark (1913) 229,234,000 23,310,000 170,812,000 1,021,000 6 
Egypt (1933) - ++] 37,738,000 2,596,000 | X"9 156,506,000 12,283,000 | 77" 
France (1913). «| 1,642,117,000 168,060,000 | 10°2, || 1,326,950,000 81,218,000 | 6° 
German Empire (x93) «.----| 2,563,354,000 407,266,000 | 15°9 || 2,403,311,000 169,742,000 | 7°x 
Greece (x912).. Raepeeeeesee 30,428,000 | . Bor,ooo | 2°6 :209,000 88 
Indian Empir 594,521,000 15,554,000 | 2°6 792,359,000 8'9 
Italy (x913) = ns ‘ 483,255,000 103 
Japan (1913) - eae H 29°2 
\Mexico (1913) «--- 753 

*| Netherlands (1913) - a 


New Zealand (1913) 
Norway (1913) - 
Peru (x913).--+ 
Portugal (x91 
Russia (x9r2z) 
Spain (x913) - 


ase 


aeeeee 


Sweden (x913) ssssee| 226,872,000 20,524,000 | 90 29,049,000 
Turkey (x 8) aaee 193,024,000 5,280,000 | 2°7 105,009,000 
Union of 8. i 913) 87 ,489,0 4 316,880,000 


United Kingdom (z9x3) 634,343,000 | 19°9 2,556,106,000 
re = z * sexe u a 4 Z = - = ~ . 


: Crade materials for manuthchuree 
Crude foodstuffs and food antnnee 
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Groups. 


Pwnweereeeeeceee wanna 


fs partly or wholly manufactured 
nfactures for further manufacture .. 
ures ready for consumption. 


$ 
505,874,813 


} 1,033,526,675 | 
“70 sae 


Table V.-IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY GROUPS, 1914-1915, 


Free, 


702,824, 
50,958,753 


162,142,604 
_ 107,411,372 


10,376,309 


234,011,593 
228,852, 


640,643,065 — 
Be 


Dutiable. 


$ 
69,268,257 
27,024,421 


75,803,712 


5,682,996 


223 
Table ILI._IMPORTS AND EXPORTS CLASSIFIED, 
Imports of Merchandize, Exports of Merchandize. 
Year. s — ent 
Free. Dutiable. Total. Domestic. | Foreign, | Total. 
mss | 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1860 | 73,741,479 | 279,874,640 | 353,616,119 316,242,423 17,333,034 333,576,057 
1870 | 20,140, + 425,817,622 435,958,408 376,616,473 16,155,205 | 392,771,768 
1880 | 208,301,863 | 459,652,883 667,954,746 823,946,353 11,692,305 835,638,658 
4890 | . 265,668,629 | 523,641,780 789,311,409 845,293,828 12,534,856 857,828,684 
1900 | 367,236,866 | 482,704,318 849,941,184 1,379,763,57% 23;719,51% 1,394,483,082 
1901 | 339,608,669 | 483,563,496 823,172,165 1,460,462,806 27,302,185 1, 487,764,991 
t902 | 3096,818,87 | 506,502,077 | 903,320,948 355,481,864 26,237,540 1,381,719,40% 
1903 | 426,180,979 | 599,538,258 1,025,719,237 1,392,231,302 27,940,377 2,420,141 ,679 
| %904 | 454,130,240 | 536,957,131 991,087,37% 1,435)174,017 25,648,254 1,460,827,27% 
1905 | 517,436,352 | 600,076,277 1,117,512,629 1,491,744;695 26,817,025 1,518, 561,720 
1906 549,023,878 s 676,938,568 1,226,562,446 1,717,950, 382 25,9x1,118 1,743,864,500 
1907 | 644,029,76% 799,391,664 1,434,421,425 1,853,718,034 27,133,044 1,880,851,078 
1908 | 525,603,308 | 668,738,484 1,194,341,792 1,834, 786,357 25,986,989 1,860,773,346 
4909 | 599,556,039 | 712,363,585 2,321,920,424 1,638, 355,593 24,655,51% 1,663,021, 104 
1910 | 755,311,296 | 8or,636,034 1,556,947,430 1,710,083,998 34,900,722 1,744,984,720 
Pg1r | 776,972,509 | 750,253,596 1,527,226, 105 2,013,549,025 35577%;174 2,049,320, 199 - 
1912 1,670,830 | 771,594,104 1,653,264,934 2,170,319,828 34,002,58x | 2,204,332,400 
1973 | 987,524,162 | 825,484,072 1,813,008,234 2,248,506,358 37:377,79% 2,465,884,149 
| 1914 |1,127,502,699 | 766,422,958 1,893,925,657 2,329,684,025 | 34,805,123 | 2,364,579,148 
AQIS |%,033,526,675 | 640,643,065 4,674 ,169,740 2,716,178,465 52,410,875 2,768,589, 240 
Table I1V,—CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTION OF U.S, TRADE, 
| 1913-1034. 1Q14-IgI5. 
| Continent. — ——= == 
Bas Imports from. | Exports to. Total Trade Imports from. | Exports to, “Total Trade 
; i witb. with. 
- Fai $ $ Sew. 5 © saat $- $ 4 
| N.Ameriea) 427,399,354 | 528,644,962 | 956,044,316 || 473,079,796 | 477,081,320 | 950,161,116 
|S. America| 222,677,075 | 124,539,909 | 347,216,684 1,489,563 | 99,323,957 | 360,813,520 
_| Europe i » 895,602,868 1,486,498,729 | 2,382,101,507 614,354,045 | 1,971,432,182 | 2,585,786,827 
1 Sous, ~ 329,096,884 | 196,994,033 | 526,090,9x7 300,292,655 | 192,232,230 492,524,885 
AfLICA vo. }_795749,476 27,902,515 47,050,99x 24,953,081 28,519, 65x 53,472,732 
; “Wotal’..-| 2 iy Boagss bes 2,364,579,148 | 4,258,504,805 || 1,674,169,740 2,768,589,340 | 4,442,759,080 


Domestic Exports, 


$ 
509,436,254 
507,064,6x0 
452,767,729 - 
357,459,326 

634,402 


80,816,144 


7 06.270468, 
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Table VI,—PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IMPORTED, 1914-1915. Sa 


Year ended 30 June, x915. 


i oe | 


| -Year ended 30 June, r9x4. 


Articles, 
| ree. Dutiable. | Free. Dutiable. 
| $ $ $ 
ANIMAS ccccecrssscccensccconsseceeneersnereesnreeets | 20,519,362 4,102,749 21,166,832 1,112,249 | 
At WOrKS  cscccrccssenseeseneereseeeees se -34)145,208 865,241 18,147,028 345549 
Automobiles and parts thereof sae 1,432,576 x 1,372,412 
Breadstulhs<i......eccecessecuevecseeneeseen sees | 9,923,379 26,617,374 8,216,210 %2,040,58x | 
Chemicals, Drugs, and Dyes (n.€.8.) «...-- 54,986,465 39,533,447 49,436,005 34,382,352 
Clocks and Watches and parts thereof... oes 4,292,159 wise 3,745,406 
Coal .... secetcaascgnsenenstuaheesecescseseases 2,883,352 817,538 4,179,594 ve 
Cocoa.... ‘ 20,797,799 ses 22,893,241 as 
Goffee © .......++0+- Teadecns 110,725,392 ee 106,765,644 os | 
Cork, unmanufactur 3,851,794 see 2,762,895 Ce 
Cork, manufactures of..... ons 2,647,838 Tee 2,024,059 f 
Cotton, waste or flocks |. 1,293,864 By 488,424 in } 
Cotton, unmanufactured .. 29,456,588 if 23,208,960 a \ 
Cotton, manufactures Of ...-+--...++ 35 60,410,964 eae 48,716,699 - 
Earthen, Stone, and China Ware .- 40,629,178 ae 8,68x,47z 
Feathers, natural and artificial ........-.. we 8,825,176 a 5,566,276 
| Pertilizers ceeccesccsescceceeccreesenteceeecaasenvess 23,150,145 one 10,348,006 = | 
| Fibers, Vegetable and Textile Grasses ...| 53,959,793 390,202 40,240,017 = 
Fibers, manufactures Of... eesereesereeses 33,037,809 49,365,430 29,430,655 34,13x,014 
Wish cecceccesceutecseecnneeeserseeceessteeeeeeseneeners 11,272,444 7,485,699 13,810,951 4,587,289 
Fruits and Nuts 
BANANAS  cccrevececcereeesecesersecseeerseeaanesnes 16,397,884 ave 13,512,960 oan 
Coco-nUts ..-+-+eere+ spoce's ae 2)133,416 ose 1,593,517 ae 
Cream and Brazil Nuts . 38,818 1,037,089 sea 878,272 
furs and Skins, undressed........-- haa 6,840,321 aa 9,768,348 er 
Furs, dressed and manufactured 5 AS 5,652,973 ae 2,758,140 
Glass and Glassware ...--..++++ setvseavse ae 617,703 7;574,130 495279 4,097,180 
Hats, Bonnets, Hoods and materials ...... 232,854 11,869,391 259,906 9,967,923 
Hides and Skins, raw :— at 
23,381,953 evs 10,718,774 as 
22,191,263 oes 16,189,549 ene 
52,181,942 ove 61,177,795 one 
12,593,217 on 9,984,870 ot 
ps uey os oy, aes 2,790,536 ove 2,778,735 *. 
India-rubber and Gutta-p 76,362,220 as 87,124,679 5 
India-rubber and Gutta-percha manufs, whe 1,559,812 acs 802,122 
Ivory, animal and vegetable... 1,514,810 707,188 510,677 669,179 
Jewelry :— ‘ ' 
Diamonds, Uncut ....crceeeerseeseesereeseseres 4,368,055 3,151,633 oe 3,358,180 
Diamonds, cut put not set . cs oe X7,795,099 ors _ 8,452,117 
TOWEITY:...ereccensereer eee WSiaaW sedebenscetn Sad ne . 1,067,150 tne 520, 
Leather and manufactures thereof....,.... 10,577,589 14,509,590 X0,755)279 9,415,917 © 
3 Marble and Stone and manufactures...... 552,075 1,751,714 434,953 1,235,405 -— 
~  —s | Mattings and Mats .....ccseseesereerrernes ; ae ~ 2,097,009 te 1,874,404 
Meat and Dairy products :— . : 
Beef and Veal.......cc.cesceereerveeserteenees | 15,140,173 283,738 16,942,66x one 
- Cheese ....:-,- ; sa 11,010,693. wes 9,370,048 
Sausage Casings......-sscrerecreerrrretereeenes 2,955,657 on 2,944,50% Fx 
Metals — 
Copper Ore, Matte, and Regulus. ......|. 23,696,984 we 11,288, 54% 70 
Copper Ingots, Bars, Plates, ete........-] 40,624,598 ase 20,358,174 oe y 
Iron and Steel manufactures ... 5,660,042 26,130,809 7;461,056 15,251,604 
Lead and manufactures ....-.. a ee Ax 2,057,476 ee 2,665,060 
Manganese r.ss.esseeerrerrees vee| 1,842,452 se 1,494,985 aN 
' Nickel Ore and Nickel oe 6,109,547 oer 5,074,783 a 
- PlatinUM ..-.ceevseneeereeees ent 3,975,572 oy 1,630,602 a 
‘ie PLUMDALO..-..oeeeeer ie 1,846,126 oon 1,387,873 a 
4 Sulphur Ore .... st 3,695,335 te 4,107,249 er dal 
cs TAN cessvvscecessearaneees Sessesserenseneassee| — 39)422)479 Py 30,777,027 es 
Metals, composition and manufactures « Pen, 7,%50,973 ase 3,065,472 
Musical Instruments .«--. aii ie 2,076,734 vis 1,262,140 
OiCLOthS .e.eeeecerrereees , Me 1,829,596 ove 1,199,662 
Oil, Nut .. 2,346,525 541,087 %,733,264- 
Olive .... 477,20 7,916,980 450,002 


pean et scseitesreuca ste 3,858,002 |- 2,025,000 

} nts, Pigments, an qs} a oe ; aay 

Paper stock, CLUGE s.sceceeersersereres «| 8,871,207 4)817.583 
aper cee manufactures thereof..:...++..+| %4,78x,400 | _ An 3 504,384 


a ee aw o- 7 


= yi a 
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: Table- VI, PRINCIPAL. ARTICLES IMPORTED,. r913-1914—continwed. — 
Year ending 30 June, rozq, Year ending 30 June, xox3. ~ 
Articles. Se 
Free, Dutiable, Free. Dutiable, 
Ls tae $ $ os | $ 
Perfumeries and Cosmetics ........6... Area Bb 2,300,027 rer f2,473,144 
Pipes and Smokers’ articles .......... Ass ae 1,472,87x Se 1,354,397 
Plants, Trees, Shrubs, and Vines +A 16,966 3,580,042 16,750 3,731,926 
Weeds, Clover .......-.s.ssessesecessoeeee ..| 2,883,634 We 2,235,278 ae 
“Seeds, Linseed and Flaxseed. ae wee 10,572,410 ss 13,374,536 
Silk, unmanufactured ........ +++| 100,930,025 ste 83,130,557 tre 
“Silk manufactures ........ ee 266,333 35,188,448 256,041 24,786,629 
Spices ve 860,200 4;7351309 o 5,926,972 
Spirits, os 20,347,546 se 13,404,903 
| Sugar...... 2,553,008 99,095,774 7,512,126 366,481,477 
Tea :..... hs seysext 16,735,302 man 17,512,619 5 
Tobacco, Leaf ........00++. Sy 35,029,055 see 27,156,665 
Tobacco maliufactures 3,385,944 3,971,862 1,318,062 3,050,718 
Vexetabies ocenscnesnouves me ss oe tes eee Se eteet 
i DIOS sicsee.cosecsscvceseoesseassrssenzarseceed 1,240, 30 14,893,22 219. x09 
Wood and manufactures of :— pate iy : ie - 
“Logs and Round Timber................. sess] \ 3,657,605 ais 1,263,642 
Mahogany ...csssvsseereee nee 4,925,126 uae 2,640,705 
Pulp Wood ..... ‘| 7,245,466 vee 6,572,839 
DWGOG PUP se: eeescvevesersess 15,462,444 1,560,894 19,88r, 11% ae 
Wool, unmanufactured . 45,523:495 7,066,272 66,609,142 1,633,426 
12,744,767 4,284,844 10,865,475 oo 
28,922,605 3,759,154 52,008,509 
3,857,123 1,049,844 3)735,000 on 
3,029,677 33,264,527 913,955 28,877,40% 
Miata lec stivarvevretsotgeettetscs 1,127,502,699 766,422,958 |1,033,526,675 640,643,065 
Total Free and Dutiable...... 3,893,925,657 1,674,169,740 


ae ‘THE TARIFF OF 1913. <i 


AVERAGE REDUCTIONS MADE BY THE UNDERWOOD TARIFF LAW, 


_ The table herewith gives the average ad valorem rates for typical years under the three last. 
‘tarift acts, and the estimated ad valorem for the first twelvemonth period of the new tariff. 
| There were four special dates.on which the various parts of the tariff law became effective. x March, 
| x913, to 3x December, for the first taxable period of the Income Tax. Thereafter, by the 
| Calendar Year. Free raw wool from x December, 1913. Manufactured wool, x January, 1914. The 
gradual reduction in sugar duties will result in free sugar on x March, 1936. 


First 12 months 


. 1896 B 1912 
Schedules. Wilkon Act) 4 Dingiee Ach 0 Payne Act, 1 renee 
: Democrat. Republican. Republican. Democrat. 
; f Per-cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
A—Chemical products...... 25°9x 19° 
50°72 s 


| B—Earthen and glassware........ 
ie 


—Metals ........--...s-esee0e 34°35 > 
—Wood and wooden ware 22°99 12°46 . : 


E i jute and flax goods .. 
and woolens 


Ho SRUP are de 
SBS ZESISSESSS 


* 


QRESsS ONS 
SABSE INS BF 


lg 
lk 


Table VII.—PRINCIPAL ARTICLES EXPORTED, r91g-x915. me 


Foreign Conimerce of the. U8. 


e Year ended 30 June, xorg. - Year ended 30 June, x915. 
Articles, 3 
| Domestic, Foreign. Domestic. Foreign. 
a Ls - —_ 
| $ S$ $ 
} Agricultural Implements : 31,965,789 fe r0/304,978 255457 
| AMIMALS ...serseeeesseeensenstecerectesseetens ae 5,803,659 135,708 77,053,686 56,169 
| Art Works, Painting and Statuary 1,425,302 2,631,204 298,32 55,008 
| Breadstuffs : — f 
| Barley ..c...cccccsveaceseececsseesenvccteneeaeerees 4,253;129 as 18,184,079 bss 4 
| eat and Biscuit, : 728,447 2,929 702,509 520 
MSQT Tab whan coatesth= : 7,008,028 | _ 3,49 39,339,064 43,572 
Cornmeal .. 1,185,892 ea 5,923,214 an 
eaeacets sens 787527 256,016 57:479:994 102,985 
maveres ss| 87,953,459 7%9,193 333,552,226 z09, 026 
| Wheat Flour as 84,454,275 8,865 94,869,343 41,079 
| able Foods.. 2,323,412 ae 4,306, ate 
Bran 73,043 320,425 a 
Dried Grain..,....... 1,467,028 Ee 177,987 tai 
Total Breadstuffs .... 165,302,385 4,641,488 | 573,823,676 ¥,769,048 
Carriages and Cars .........-. 173,138 85,108,342 126,362 
| Celluloid and manufactures : es 722,850 Pe 
Pen Oritiys uss dereatvoteeeese aeok : 976 3,241,685 4,843 
| Chemicals, Drugs, and LAees ; 3;793,992 46,380,986 43333:378 
Clocks and Watches.. ; 8,110 2,574;809 4,09 
COAL eiiecer css ccchnn ane ; 28,010 55,906,t40 93,23" 
| Cocoa or Cacao . 614,8x6. 1,934,166 4,378,748 
| Coffee... are 327 7:302,605 7,862,303 
| Coke .. Ps : 2,304,475 1,196 
| Cotton, unmanufactured 320,312 376,227,972 1,541,979 
Cotton, manufactured...... 67 557,507 7%,973,497 319,374 
Dental Goods .. Ss Sa 1,382,728 Saas > 
| Earthen, Stone, and © na 57,36x 2,764,438 “10,689 
| HES veeeeeneceensssseevsnare a 4,913 5,003,; 5,950 
Blectrical Machinery a - oe 19,772,757 880. 
| Explosives . 2 : 41,476, 188 30,595 — 
Fertilizers. .....200-2.ccsccssessewsetecesossaoocoevess wets as 3,870,887 317,728 
| Fibers, Vegetable and Textile Grasses...) 12,575,479 3,935,168 12, 3)744,294 - 
CRIS siicccsesccecsevescdecencvetesconsetecereresncecens 260,031 12,870,790 451,569- 
Fruits and Nuts oF 3,268,290 34,933,227 "3,06r,202 
| Furs and Fur Skins re 875,068 3794459 S74:533 
Glass and Glassware... Ss 5.558,717 24,688 
Glucose and Grape Sugar .........:-:eeeeee 3,885,233 we ae 
Grease and Soap stocks ss} +7544%,977 6,650,492 6,292 
Hair and Manufactures ATE 2,429,794 2,579,042 77s78E 
827,205 1,980,297. “es 
2,807,253 4,685,724 2,999,238 - 
HOPS eseeseeeseeees aan 6,953,529 3,848,020 45727 
India-rubber and manufactures . «| 52,441,220 24,767,513 3,809,238 
Instruments, Scientific .. rise ma 1,760,861 2,431,088 - aah sa 
Ivory and manufactures .. aay ae ots 51,386 
Lamps, Chandeliers, etc. svi 2,806,034 2,222,747 ws 2 
Leather and manufacture: 57,566,261 120,727,156 190,743 
Meat and Dairy products — j eee 
_ Canned Beef.. ote Pee reee 461,90% 11,974,673 Prtaor = | 
Fresh Beef Basces 788,793 21,731,633 91,746 
Salted or Pickled Beef.. 2 sa 2,280,516 3,382, gv te 
Tallow a 7d 1,002,01x 1,386,445 re, Z 
Bacon ... es 25,879,056 _ is 
Cured Hams Faseat 237675447 we 
Pickled Pork 2 4,896,874 vee 
AKG 2 25s .s0r<anes 3 


Lard compounds 
Neutral Lard. 


a ‘Table VII._PRINCIPAL ARTICLES EXPORTED, x9r4-1g15—continued. 


Year ending 30 June, z9x4. Year cnaing! 30 rare 1915. 
i . Articles, 
; Domestic. Foreign. Domestic. Foreign. 
Metals (continued) -— $ $ $ $ 
Copper Ingots and manufactures vreesee| 146,222,556 484 99,558,030 150,07% 
Tron OFC. ....css-0resereeee Peis srenese i 3,40%,156 one 1,277,503 ise 
Tron and Steel manufactures : — : 
Bars of Steck ........ccsvernee seg oo 7,392,163 aes 10,829,699 tee 
Billets, Ingots, and Blooms. eipebabaptis | 1,042,854 56,68z 4,815,233 29,423 
Steel Rails ........cccsescerseseores Bee oo seses| 0,259,209 490 4,537:978 re 
~ Sheets and Plates .......--:cseyeeorereesees 17,129,707 100 12,744,273 43 
~ Structural Tron and Steel ..........-+4+ 12,533,063 To 6,289,466 1,225 
Dievacbonvevetvercdhesseveevearanenansvese 9,934,014 16,116 17,268,807 16,1096 
Wire Nails .. 3 Es 1,693,632 5 2,475,537 . 
Builders’ Hardware .. i 6,031,879 27 4,295,584 aee 
Castings svsvcarevcerrseryersens mS 2;631,907 os 1,288, 13x ar 
Pipes and Fittings « ..|  %4,337,973 oe 9,229,744 aa 
Stoves and Ranges .. Fe oy 1,808,196 5 1,624,833 os 
i Cash Registers ........ = 4,834,626 73 1,487,706 aga 
| Hlevator Machinery . Aa 1,382,893 ais 808,973 ie 
Sap Firearms ..... Ase en 3,442,297 985 9:474,947 250 
Locomotives aoe 3,692,225 a 2,115,866 ue 
| Stationary poe ses: eaves = 737,877 es 298,246 ¥ee 
Traction Engines ......,... a 657,815 ba 236,589 mae 
Mining Machinery » Stoghne 9,550,634 et 6,298,157 ais 
Pumps and Pumpi Btnehep er: 3,723,337 oe 2,539,593 <9 
Printing Presses. : ; 2,487,277 | we 1,431,070 ae 
i 11,494,80r oes 6,223,521 ae 
Ty 10,575,573 os 5)315)134 os 
All Iron ped preg manufact 251,480,677 418,124 225,888,358 626,062 
Nickel .......... canes 9,403,709 see I1,110,699 ate 
nusder ot 6,560 ta 107 
Sewesacevse¥s woe 656,574 44 520,779 ~ wee 
dauyesse Rael 3,477,584. 708,639 1,786,038 634,503 
vee] 35643;806 225, 5s712,104 12,520 
oe 995,077 20,905 21,939,253 oe 
1 Instruments ....,<.. re 3,358,632 9,760 2,048,715 11,970 
Naval Stores .....-+sse-s-r00+ w.[- 19,882,165 ss 11,127,239 ae 
i Oileake and Oilcake Meal . sesceveee| . 8X;007,672 ae 28,879,05 ae 
“] Oils; aniMA|] ......6.c-reerersseserrrsseerensereteens 822,233 28,909 547,074 22,873 
Oils, mineral (crude) .. Deaatess 6,812,672 4,563 4,011,634 1,943 
“Oils, refined or manufactured . a: nee 145,361,384 45 128,781,64% aN 
Oils, Vegetable .....cs+-seserereeerreee .+| 16,251,486 290,005 25,832,745 ~ 180,504 
‘| Paints, Pigments, and Colors... 7;256,318 8,036 71387609 22,047 
| Paper and manufactures Savarsen0n6 20,663,634 144,849 19,848,358 100,142 
Paraffin and Paraffin Wax ........sesserree 6,516,338 Gee 10,589,843 ese 
‘Phonographs, Sreeiay yones, ete, ofiines 2,512,320 cae 794,012 aS ~ 
| Photographic Goods, Lotal...rseessrevrrreees 9,431,800 56,407 8,276,292 88,410 
. Moving Picture Films . saraigeeessvies oe 6,547,646 30,973 5,089,948 475327 
Sali Reowinenass 3 7:597 616,132 18,03 
j oo 83,249 3,862,064 223,546 
2,795 4,858,299 6,15" 
102,522 3,396,500 87,302 
512,913 28,636,579 | 928,312 
. 136,782 see 749,255 
er unman oe 44,493,829 2,709,347 
Tobacco, manufactured 45,572 6,468,688 24,502 x 
: 722,317 40,813,15% 887,212 


ae and manufactures ; 


Teo and Round Timbers auaive 5,637> 883,523 1,896 ie 
74,598 :225,10% 22,673 age? 
ate 2,481,592 aoe » * 

ase 3,177,970 ees ‘ 

” 32,132 2,923,203 5,093, 

Wood and manufactures sesrvesseese| 1035279,040 1,023,832 493943)537 540,978 | 
207,768 ase ae ; 
f 215 


unma?.ufactured w6 aus 
ufact on 27,327,452 


——— 


~ 52,410,875 | 
meee ty 


228 


Principal Articles. 


Acids (Schedule A) ......c-0.. per Ub 

(n.s.p.f.) ad val. 

j Acids (not in Schedule tA eco csbas Sree 
SAGO MULG s Yesiessan ee sanverapalesbue Be 


Agates, unmanufactured . 
Agricultural Toplements 
ALBUMEN (N.8.D. fe) vecresveen 
Alcohol, Methyl or Wood 
‘Alcoholic Compounds (and zo Yo ad 

Alkalis, Alkaloids, 

Alpacea, Hair of 
Aluminum and Alloys 


P 
} ea: Carbonate or panes 


Anionic, Nitrate and Sulphate of 
ree 
Animals, Live (Schedule G) ad val. 
Animals (Imported temporarily or 
for breeding prrPoses)........f Vee 
Animals, Wild and Food . A 
Antitoxins 4 
Avrowroot, unmanufactured ... 5; 
Arsenic 
DAME OTICG Of. -<rectrareeatvwatadactwess 
i Art, Works of (Schedule N)...ad val, 
Asbestos, UNMANUFACCUTEd cissee ys 
8 ‘Asphaltum eee po Se 
Automobiles (valued at $2, ee and 


vel 
Automobiles (valued at less than | 


$2,000) and sani and pat 
NCAT EB inn cosaaccsaebaeeinds aa vat. 


Beans, n.8.p.f. 
“| Beefy Jresh: ......-4s ne 
Beeswax BES 

seam She 
Bi ibles 


Birds, rae dressed game ......f1 ree 
Blankets, 0.8.p.f. ceescceree 
Books and Pamphlets, “hound ‘or 
UNDOUNA 4......cccececesere AA VAL. 
Books for the BUG ccs cccncces Sree 
Books for religious; ‘philosophical, 
scientific, or literary purposes 


Books in Foreign Languages ,, 
Bibles 


Sree | 


Rates of 
Duty. 


Se eae el es 


CUSTOMS TARIFF OF THE U.S. _ 


, ieee 
N otes.—Articles in italies are on The Free List. n,3.p,f. = not specially provided for. 


- Principal Articles, 


. 134 ¢. tO rae, 


15 


15 A 
15 7% 


2c. 


Ke. 


10.¢. to 40 ¢. 


Buckwheat .. 
Bullion, Gold and Sideer ait 


Carts and Wagons . 
Cash Registers .... 
Cast-iron Pipes 
Castor Oil 
Cattle cc... 
Cement (7.8.9 vale 
Chalk, Crude. 
Champagne 
Charts (1.8.p.f.) 

Cheese and Substitutes 


. Chocolate and Cocoa :— 


Unsweetened, prepared or manu- 
factured (1.5.p.f.) .....-...00 vel, 
Sweetened, prepared or manu- 
factured, and valued at‘zoc. per 


1D OP RORS: sec eaaes laces teveences per bb, 
Valued at_more than 200. per oth. 

ad vel, 

Cigars and Cigarettes 
(and 25 % ad val.) per 1b, 
Clapb001 dS ..+..-+a.-neanss0r20n-0sneenat TCE 
Clocks and Parts pe FA ad val. 
es Anthracite ...... sovaeef VOC 

Bituminous nekeee 


seteee oy 


Cocoanuts in 
Cod Liver Oil. 
Coffee  verceccareee 
Coins (gold, silver, 
Coke dioine sesens on 
Copper, plates, dare, ingow, and | ‘pigs 
Free 


ten eeeene ree 99 


B. 


COMVEN OLE sccsis csnanancagee 
Opperas .... 

Copper Plates .. 

perks Unmanufactured ... 


Cloth, aus (according pe 


fe teewarnneeeeaens! 


TS) .. , 
cloth, etn elared Gece ds ing" to 


Clothing, ready made 


aspauna reduc taigeie suassassoaf TOE 


Handkerchiefs or Mutters(n.s.PJ, i) 


Lace Manufactures ........¢0 
Plushes, Velvets, Corduroys ,,. 


Shirts and Dnderre ieee ; 
ad val. 


Hosiery ......ad val. per we oe. 
vod. | 


bscad uncolored (according mraieee me 


numbers) .. 


Rates of — 
Duty. 


se 
ace. 
cafe 


oe 


10 Yo 


COON ..0.-scernensvee 
- 3 Bagging . 
REGINS occat 
ss Waste .. 
Cottonseed Oil 


Drawings (see au puis of) 
Drugs in Schedul td val. 
| Drugs not ate a 
Dyewoods (N.8.D.f.) ..cceceeeeciees per 1, 
4 grt uihaks Porcelain (heonesteay 
ad vat 
(mot decorated) 
Engravings (see Art, Works of) 
Hichings oe eid Works oF 


| Fans, Palm Leaf... ah 


| Fats “og Grease «.. 


| Fea’ 
pees Barbed and galv. wire free 
FCrvOmMang Qnese ire.cscceces severe 
Field Glasses and frames for ad val. 
| Films, Moving picture ......per foot 
Fish (except Shellfish) packed in oil 
ad val, 
CEL biceys nivecsuacitae «free 
Flax hemp or Tamia (iner than Bo) 
sae, ad val. 
Flints, UNGTOWWNG c-s.0erer-ceceererenf TEC 
Floor Matting (Jute or hemp, sie. ) 


Ce 
‘S 


15" 
ro tO 40% 
so 


one 


4h 


YES we sper di 
sof Leather (n.8.p-fe voreftee : 
ot above 206s HOE sass : 


Principal Articles. 


Granite for building 
Grass Seeds...c...0.000-+ 
os ete a anures 
uniny Bags 
Gunpowder 
Gutta te Perel, Crude 
Gutta Percha Manufactures ad val. 
Hair (n.s.pf.) Wieceddon Te’ 
Hair Cameny ‘Cleaned but “not 
Taanigagtu ed ad val. 


bf) to 15 fo 


20% 
Har Bee 
H whee Bolts. 


Harvesters eat ga 
y Tong ton 
Hemlock Bark Extract . JSree 
FL eMe (1.8: Qi Fe) ccivescscvsvesess é 
Herbs as Drugs (n.8.p-J-)... 


Hor ns and parts 
Horsehair 

Horseshoes, Nails for .. 
z vs bial Effects 


suk Gadi Rubber, Crude 


TNUUYO™ ts sevsdners 

Instruments, ‘Scientijic = 
Tiwentions, Models of ......:..0.++ 3 
Todine, Crude or Re-Sublimed... 


Kindling Wood .. 
Lambskin 
Land Fowls 
Lard a 
Laths 
Leather 

27 > 

ba 

” 

hee 

bh) 

” 


Leather, Manntactares of G apy 4 


|| Leaves as Drugs Cantos went 
Leeche. a ; 


LOGS scsserseesereseronssesensereesas 
| Lumber, planed or finished 


the United States. = 


Principal Artioles, 


LOWASEONEE sscosccccecesevevecncennses 


(1.8.D-F.) 95 


| Macaroni and Vermicelli ......pe7' 1b. 


z Napkth ny 
‘| Needles, sewing, darning, shoe 


teaule’ 
| Nickel Ore srerorreseeeee 


| Manuscripts ....+ 


Machines :— 
For spreading Tar and Oil ...free 
Linotype and Typesetting + 4 


” 

woos 

”? 

” 
Malt Liquors ............ per gal. 
Manganese Oxide and O7e....+.+-, ree 


MANUIES .evassreseoers 


oreo 


Maps (2.8.D.f.) cccreserre 


Marble manarfactures. .........0d val, 
MGIVONS srsreerserscceerereess «Sree 
DGYTOW. Levvesosoccaveoseesseeasvesnanses is 
Marshmallow as 
Meal, Corn cs... oe Ss 
Met .cccvoreroeperstsrecvoesers * 
‘| MEAQIS .c.svrrenrerseccesccorssenes oar 
Metal Composition ......+.+++ doonense 5 


Metals and Manufactures :— 


Aluminum and Alloys(crude) per 7d. 


Aluminium in plates, bars, etc. 
per lb. 
Bar Tron sressesecscrevererseeee A VEL. 


8 seuuteteycanennieede es . 
Clocks and Parts of ......... a 
Copper Plates..... Poesacctaseds 


” 
Iron Beams,Girders,& Joists ,, 
Metallic Pens .esccccoroesse PCF Gross 
IPINS = seevsshsnvevecsovasans coseoeesh h VOL, 
Table and Kitchen Utensils  ,, 
Tin Plates.i....scceresscevoosse >. 92 
Watch Movements & Cases 4, 
Zinc Blocks, Pigs or Sheets ,, 


| Milk, Preserved or Condensed ...jree 
} Mineral Waters (in esl 
OZ. 


per quarts 
MinerGl Salts vereesseeres Sree 
Minerals, Crude yr. a 
Models of Inventions ........10+0-+ 4 8 


M088 (N.8.Q.f.) secrecssreevererercensen 99 

MOWer s ~ cocccnvevescvencccsvacevecscorses 99 

Music, see ‘‘ Books.” 

Music for the BUNA ....ccersseveree 99 
Musical Instruments .....,... ad vat. 
Mustard Seed sn free 
SMAUELOTE Sssipaynevaccstssesb¥ecnsnnyexvew 199 

NGAUS rrevvsvsererrerseress 


Onnenreeees oc 


vee 


vee op 
DU surpav-sevwcccovecceneresesererne 


MACRANE sesressovrorrevereccersees gf TEE 


| Needles, all other ...........+...00 val. 


Newspapers (within six months of 
é YS noeg pettnuconesctsavontercccrinh TCS 


veerere 9D 


acer 


sepesee 9p 


Nitrate of Potash 
Nut 04 


ME povsuanysatvedsseestesceovrecaneeth fy 


Nux Vomica ry 
Ou t Sree 


w 
Nuts, Shelled or unshelled (n.8.p.7.) 
: : per ib. . 


| 


Customs Tariff of 


| Principal Articles. 


ee Pe Lee 
er bushel 


| Olive Oi) ........csceseresereeresees f 
Opera Glasses & Frames for...ad val. 
Opium, Crude.....srcccereeeeteree DEF lb. 
OPANGE. TWICE. .1ssereereserenyenseseerfTCE 
Peel (not preserved) ...... =) 
Ore, Metallic, except lead bearing ,, 
Paintings (2.8.p.f.) sveceerees Od Val. 
Paints, Colors and Pigments ,, 
| Paper (see also “ Books”) :— 
Manufactures of (n.s.p.f.) ad val. 
Priuting (other than hand made) 


above atc. per lb. ........- ad val, 
Playing Cards ....... eine Ay 
| Paper for Printing, Crude (under 
BEC, PET UD.) seevecerservnerarers Sree 
PAVAGFiN s..00000 fe peatecadoesecusveenuaes 
Parasols (7.8.p.f.)- .. ad val, 
Parchment ....cs00e- soyaegh TCC 
PUTS GEC sieceeserseeccvereraonerer Sree 
Pearl, Mother of .... Rechee 45 
Pebbles, Brazilian ..s.ccsseesraeee 5, 


Pens, Metallic (not gold), per gross 
Perfumery and Cosmetics ;— 
With Alcohol 
(and 60% ad val.) per lb. 
Without Alcohol........... . ad val. 
Periodicals (within six months of 
issue) wf 10@ 


Personal Effects ...scccccrcccscseseee 95 
Personal Effects of Citizens of U.S. 
dying in Foreign Countries, free 
PetroleUnr ceveceseresveers Meatcavenieee 
Phonographs and Parts 
Phosphates, CvUdE sescerserrerseree SPCR 
PROSPROTUS  sevevecseccessosenscnssooes 54 
Photographic Films not exposed or 


BevelOpEed  secescevesereeseseveene ITE 
Photographs wee.seeeceeeseeeere AA val, 
Pins, COMMON ,.......5.++5 Peeve 


Pipes and Smokers’ Articles e 
Plants for Propagation or Culture 
ree 
Platinum, Unmanufactured ... , 
Playing Cards ..cecesee OE Val, 


Plumbago ... 


WANG Gy 
POPK Sc.csc000 Sof, 
Potash, Orude Our} 
Potassiwm Cyanide as 
POtACOCS s..01secosencw 


Precious Stones, cut but not set e 
ad val, 


Rage (he p IW. caccsonndnte 
Rails (Flat) of Lrow or Steel cause vs 
Railway Bars, Iron or Steel .... 


as 


Rates of 
Duty. 


Principal Articles. 


: Ceol DSS Weta vaoias cooks center free sos Sugar—continued. 


DJ.) 
Rubber, Manufactures of (m. 8. SP: i) > Molasses (not above 4o°)...ad val. 
‘ tov fn (40° to 56°) ......per gal. 
Rye and Rye Flour... Se aes (above 56°) a aie. 5 
Saddles ond Saddlery... sete ae mee Sai ree | a 
net ” i 
wee d val, { 35% i 
os . a free = {~ 
yt ‘ «<P yails, Iron or Steel ... os } 
8 Table and Kitchen Utensils ad vail. 25 % ; 
Flax & Seed, Linseed and Oil Seeds Techs, OUbicrtsccicecs ses Sacceanl VOC : | 
per bushel } Z00. Taleum, Crude (n. Sy 
aS Castor Seeds ...........02++ x : ; Taleum val x5 sh. 
7+ Seeds, Aromatic ...ccc.1ssc0.ceserees re a D evsvseees . free 
se] (2.8. Py.) : 1b, o v aon ae 
= Sewing Machines seeoal ti Se PHOCE Naish essterenice os 
: Sheep ..... ee at Tar ie Pitch Wood is = 
et TCO natdesssgerseuse? eke me 


Thrashing Machines 
Timber. 


13% 
Mabidedies Seiad aZacenssracr $x.85 to 2.50 


eUdarpebcrscescceuseesseces op fp | ene) fh. RORRULRLY Map ecee 


3 Cigars and 
amstifectares (N.8.9. . ad val. 45 ad val.) « ; 
Partly Rtaiactie 20¢. Tobacco Stems ae 
Spun Silk ............ 35% SE OVS iy vevdesad co 


_ Wearing Apparel ......... go Trophies and 
Yarns and Threads......... 35 to 60% || Turpentine 


Silver Bullion, Ore, ete. .......+¢ Ji = fe Type (Printing), Old 

WSUBOULGPOSE —ceccrsectcn-acnesbarMorres 3 a Typesetting Machines 

ey not dressed . Pier pewnriter's « 
sFidecainoras Umbrellas (ns. 


Vaccine Virus 
, Unpe' <3 Veat 
Arseniate, Ash Cyanide, "Ni- 
Reperaonet fore eh ! : Vellum...... 
i ‘Specimens, Scientisic(not for sa 7 
eae aut frames for...ad a 
WEO Weaaespavepicatoveg saenaks ree 
, Unground (7.s.p.f.) - ee 1b, 
Petra aheataasst. vankoasss ree. : Ecsaassaiabans eniessearaatanionten 
el ‘distilled or manufacture * || Watch Movements and Cases 


from grain or other materi f 
per a Water Fowls .......-« pla vt 1% 
oaef VCE Wae (N.8.P.f.)  csseceere | 5 ~S 

Wearing ‘Apparel (up 7 | ive 

Whalebone Dacnaneapacticer : i es 


Whetstones .....+ 


eee e eerste ereneenesererncen 


‘Soraps asgiuentarincaveetcause wa free || Wild Animals 
eee ite 
CRIME. .vesecsesevensnere ; . ieencees 
—(Free after x May, 1918), 
' anagraps of aor 

polariscope)......per a 
: — above 75° for every cay 
per 0, — 
ie val, 


Deatk (over 1 rs ¢. per lb.) 
: ad vat. 
» (up tors, per Ib. 


: EO eor |S +7 
| he ee eg 
| 232 Customs Tariff of the United’ States. 
i << 3 
| Principal Articles, Bae ot Principal Articles. ; Cs 
| Wool— \Wool—continwed. 
, Blankets and Flannels (7.°. PS. ) Dress GOOds  .sseeecsseeeeeeeenhd veel, Yo 
aval. | 25 to 30% || Plushes and pile fab: K 40 to 45 % 
, Carpets and Rugs... 45 20 tO so ‘> Yarns 18 Yo 
, Clothing and Apparel, ready Wool (n.8.p. ae 
1 TACO Kah ustaccckscbecscnres acy ad val. 35 Ye Yarn and Py aste, Angora, Alpaca 
Cloths, knit fabrics, felts not woven ree 
ad val, 35 . iZine blocks, pigs or sheets ...ad vat. 15 % 
Combed.or tops(n.s.p.f.).-. 4, 8 | 


RECEIPTS IN 1913-1 FROM THE CORPORATION EXCISE AND INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME- TAX, BY REVENUE DISTRICTS. 


Sh anc le NL OU a IRE SET ES 


Districts. Corporation, | Individual. Districts. ~ Corporation. | Individual, 
| $ $ $ 
| Alabama, Including Nebraska ......secssesesees 237,195.22 Stone 
i Mississippi........0+.++4+ 300,795.74 | 102,586.10 | New Hampshire, in- 
| Arkansas. pacadeecearemeeteeses 410,784.10 |  4%,239.35 cluding Maine and 
| Virst Cal,, including Vermont ii... icccccsvens 419,520.68 | 23,861.95 
Nevada .. 5,5%7,643.64 | 605,594.63 | First New Jersey......... 278,402.42 | 20%,106.08 
Sixth California . 584,771.09 | 282,455.74 | Fifth New Jersey ......|1,247,387-85 | 515,509.13 
| voles toed inclu ae Mexico, including’ 
YOMING re .edecen sce ,899. IIQ,410. TiZODA ........ cauceeoies 136,618.76 30,06x. 
Comnecticnt, including 399;899-59 ns atin First New York ........- 450,803.86 Pave ry) | 
Rhode Island. .........! 1,030,935.19 | 733,450.7x | Second New York ......!5,889,028.4 |7,950,070.02 
“Plorida seg iratge-cbues .:| 127,085.22 | 108,806.43 | Third New York ......... 13,637,026.03 |2,76x,986.38 
, Georgia .. ..| 389,845.26 | xx5,874.1x | Fourteenth New York.) 485,557.88 | 445,184.64 
Hawaii ...... ..| 116,912.63 | 34,822.62 | Twenty-first New York) 338,982.46 | 2or,294.48 
\ First Illinois... ...|3,835,403-50 |1,915,149.92 | Twenty -eighth New 
Fifth Illinois... -| 387,289.51 48,855.73 MOV sesssi vas Veaneoeessineys 964,849.93 | 528,726.03 
Highth Ilinois...... 154,023.85 78,310.31 | Fourth North Carolina) 147,339.68 | 27,363.86 
Thirteenth Illinois ......| 126,932.82 33,855.15 | Fifth North Carolina...) 359,846.32 19,202.69 
| Sixth Indiana ...... “Ae , 334,489.10 | North and South } 
| Seventh Indiana 46,281.66 Dakota sccosccrseoseseee| 222,905.07 32,997.00 
Third TOw8.......-..0e.0000 p 141,136.62 | First Ohio ....... seseeetere| 533,080.15 | 263,035.18 
| ee Ora ey sata *4,721.49 ee ‘) Tenth Ohio ...... 530,901.70 | 166,070.72 
KANSAS cc cpsicrrssaveceoooress 329,087.07 49,960.1x | Eleventh Ohio ... «| 243,044.99 69,802.42 
| Second Kentucky ..... 10,466.17 | Eighteenth Ohio « £,093,403-53 | 395,599-8x 
| Fifth Kentucky ......... 60,070.0x | Oklahoma ......... +| 225,065.74 93,082.15 
| Sixth Kentucky ..... 6 6,524.20 | Oregon......... «| 235,120.4x | 909,054.36 
Seventh Kentucky .. 17,550.x0 | First Penn.... -|2,852,220.32 |2,0%2,513-0% 
Kighth Kentucky ... 33,046.49 3,034-24 | Ninth Penn. ......-..../ 452,108.59 | 261,8x3. = 
LOUISIADA crerseseseseeeeees 397,092.96 | 159,056.9x | Twenty-third Penn. ....)2,791,967.37 bor a67.6o 
Maryland, — including : outh Carolina...........+ *yo2,126.48 25,816.08 g 
District of Columbia, ; NDESSEE ++ ws] 279,34x.0% | 98,277.59 
| Delaware ,andeastern : Third Texas ..... seee| 72%;874.32 | 362,965.2x 
shore of Virginia ...... 748,874.45 | 832,276.x4 | Second Virginia ssee| 304,826. 1:7 70,112.30 
Third Massachusetts ...'1,933,559.69 |x,570,506.6x | Sixth Virginia ...... reser] 206,615.85 32,525.74 
First Michigan............/t,3%0,332.6% | 940,764.69 | Washington, including ‘ 
| Tenth Michigan 27x 892.18 73,454.22 y NEVA CR Re pater 426,455.59 | 124,902.39 | 
Minnesota ...,.. «+++. /€,509,592-88 | 372,527.4x | West Virginia ..... 5 332,327-75 94,627.97 | 
| First Missouri .. see] 990,709.20 | 487,176.63 | First Wisconsin .........| 507,590.2% | 190,672.9x . 
| Sixth Missouri ........... .| 373,823-31 | 169,882.18 | Second Wisconsin ..... 337,598.23 29,969.67 a 
Montana, including ‘ ——_——-—. 
1819.44 28, 306,336.69 


| Utah and Idaho ......| 419,148.55 | 80,357.26 43,0 


* Bouth Carolina cy aimed goa “x Sept., rox3, 
eine pieeri poate been a part of the For Noth 


ae SS 2” 


* Fourth * Nae District consolidated with Third 
District, 2 Aug., 1913, Baro! lina D 


ORDINARY TREASURY RECEIPTS AND DisRURAEMCRNTS ici 193-14 (three months of it 
under the Payne Tariff law and nine months of it under the Underwood Tariff Law) AND Hoe 
_ 914-5 {all of it under the Underwood law). ; | 


v FIscaL YEAR END, go JUNK. 
Ttomas. X9x3-%4, me Items, 
Revenues, wa sed x27, e meee 
ae, 028, Filenet on the public debt 
Beinn | Less unexpended 


cous aos oicua yaa Paldavesvacanverar tance 


sener eit ee mea 


_ 


~- SQ3~. X9%4-25. 


$ AAS J 
+ +|678,460,683.29|7x0, 331,833.83 _ 
23,243,740. 52 irra 
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Postal (ServicePostal “Laws. 


bs 


Government, and it is practically self-supporting. 
postal business since 1880 :— 


- POSTAL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Postal Service of the U.S. is the greatest business undertaking conducted by the Federal 
The following table shows the progress of the 


DOMESTIC MAIL MATTER, 


Rates of Postage. 
LETTERS, per ownce or fraction thereof ... 2 cents 


| 


| POSTAL CARDS, each...... Siadiere tap reeces 1 cent 
NEWSPAPERS, per four ounces or fraction 
PRETOONS. clageass taasrscneviss-ncgevckcsess Freee . rcent 


(Special rate for Newspaper Proprietors 
and recognized News Agents, per 
_ pound or fraction thereof, x cent) 
CIRCULARS AND PRINTED MATTER 
| (UNSEALED), per two ounces or frac- 
| ton thereof... sadestorearevansst ovlsa averse 
| MEROHANDISE (other than above) UP TO 
Four OUNOHS, per ownce or fraction 
PRET AL et igatcatedsssevey«ducusdssevecvaveotscvssubanes 


Classes of Domestic Mail Matter. 


The Four Classes into which Domestic Mail 
| matter is divided are :— 

_ First Class.—Letters and matter wholly or 
partly in writing, sealed or unsealed (except 
manuscript copy accompanying proofsheets or 
corrected proofs thereof), and all matters closed 


x cent 


x cent 


z cents per ounce or fraction thereof, and if 
z cents postage is prepaid on packages under 
four pounds in weight they will be delivered and 
_} the deficient postage (if any) will be collected 
from the addressee. Postal cards, ‘‘Post Cards” 
| Gvith written messages), conforming to the 
}Government Postal Cards approximately in 
quality and weight,-and to the regulations 
prescribed by the Postmaster General, are carried 
for x eent each. 
| Second Class.—Newspapers and other publica- 
| tions entered as “Second Class Matter”; the 
conditions being that they must be issued 
earing a date of issue, and numbered con- 
utively) at stated intervals as often as four 
mes a year from a known office of publication ; 
ymust be formed of printed paper sheets, 
rd, cloth, leather, or other substantial 
rtial or incomplete copies are third- 


C; ase.—Circulars and matter printed on 
t-included: as second class, proofsheets | 


‘against inspection, are carried at. the rate of | 


Yea: i Money Order . ie 
ended | Revenue. | Expenditure. | Ptmmer® | MSHfietag’! | “Offices. “| "Ones iesued, 
June 30 Number. 
$ $ | $ > 
1880 30,041,983 36,542,804 42,089 oo 4,829 100,352,818 
1885, 42,560,844 50,046,235 51,252 a5 7,056 117,858,921 
2890 | -_ 60,882,098 66,259,548 62,401 4,005,408,206 9,382 114,362,757 
1895 76,983,128 87,179,552 70,004 5,134,281,200 19,691 156,709,089 
1900 102,354,579 | 107,740,267 79,688 7,129,990,202 29,649 238,921,009 
1905 152,826,585 | 157,399,169 68,13 10, 187,505,889 36,832 399,903,423 
1910 224,128,637 | 229,977,224 59,580 14,850, 102,559 51,792 | 847,093,642 
XQIT 237,879,823 | 237,600,705 591237 16,900,552,138 5i, 578,111,005 
1912 246,744,015 | 248,525,450 58,729 17,588, 658,941 52,815 583,337,904 
1913 266,619,525 262,067,541" 58,020 18,567,445,160 54,594 624,849,007 
~ 1954 287,934,555 | 283,543,769 56,810 =o 55,955 | 667,231,064 


-_ POSTAL LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(corrected or uncorrected) and accompanying 
manuscript copy; and Correspondence for the 
Blind printed in raised characters, Circulars 
may bear no writing, and nothing in the nature 
of a written communication, except the date 
and the name of addressee and sender in writing 
or typewriting. ©» - 

Fourth Class.—Merchandize, and all matter 
not included in first, second, or third class, up 
to the weight of four ounces, But no mer- 
chandize may be sent if_it is liable on account 
of its form or nature to destroy, deface, or 
otherwise damage the contents of the mail bag, 
or to harm any person engaged in the postal 
service: Above the weight of four ounces matter 
of this class will be charged at the domestic 
parcel post rate with a minimum charge for one 
pound. 


Limit of Weight. 


No package may exceed four pounds avoir- 
dupois, except single books, seeond class matter, 
or fourth class matter sent at parcel post rate. 


Special Delivery, 


Mailable matter bearing a ro cent special 
delivery stamp (or ordinary stamp to the value 
of ro cents and the words-‘‘ special delivery” on 
the envelope) in addition to the lawful postage, 
is entitled to immediate delivery on its arrival 
at any U.S. postoftice of the free delivery class 
between the hours of 7 a.m. and xr p.m., and 
between the hours of 7 a.m. to the arrival of 
the last mail (provided this be not later than 
g p.m.) at any U.S. postoftice other than a free 
delivery office. But the residence or office, of 
the r€cipient must 


0 SS ea Se Se eee eee eee 


be within the regular letter | 


carrier limits of the free delivery office and ~ 


within one mile of any other office. Rural 
carriers will deliver such articles to bond fide 
patrons of their routes provided they do not live 
over one half-mile from their route, — - 


confined to letters deposited in postoffices where 
there is no letter carrier or rural delivery Service ; 
and to letters addressed to persons who reside 
beyond the limits of the rural delivery. service. 


- 


Notn—The One Cent Drop Letter Rate is| 


A354. 


Roglatration of Domestio Mail Matter. 

Nivat, second and third class matter may be 
vegiatored if the postage and the xo cents Vo- 
wiatration fee for each package are fully prepaid ; 
ordinary postage stamps may be used for thia 
PUsRoas, ‘ho name of the addressee and of the 
yender must appear on the envelope or wrapper 
and the package must not be placed in streot 
letter boxes or in mall drops at postoffices, U1 
an acknowledpoment is desired the words ‘Te. 
velpt desired” must appear on the addross side 
of the package, ‘lhe indemnity payable in case 
of losa is the value of the package, up to the 
value of $go for any one package, 

Hourth class mall matter sont by parcel post 
nay be Insured for fag a pareel on payment ofa 
foe of g cents, and for $go On paynrent of a feo 
of xo conta, 


Postal Laws 


FOREIGN MAILS, 


Al) mail matter from the U.S. to Alaska, 
llawailan Islanda, Quam, Philippine Islands, 
Panama Canal Zone, and ‘Cututla and other 
Samoan Islands of the U.S,, or from one to the 
other ol those Vorritortes and Insular Possessions, 
iv subject to the U.S. Domertic classification, 
conditions, and rates of postage, 

Matter mailed in the 0,8. to addyesses in 
Canada, Cuba, Panama, and Mexico, and in the 
olty of Shanghal (China) fs subject to the same 
pates and conditions as tf they were addressed 
for delivery within the U.S, except fourth-class 
parcel post matter, for which seo Joxeign Parcel 
Post, 

Letters for Great Britain and -Treland and 
Newfoundland are niailable at a special tate of 
two cents per ounce ov fraction thereof, 

Letters to Germany by sea direct are mailable 
at aapeolal rate of tuo cents per ounce ov traction 
thereof, 

‘Yo all other places outside the jurisdiction of 
the United States the rates ave as follows -— 


LMELORG scrervderreer sree for the first ounce § cents 
each waditional ounce 3 cents 

POSTAL CARDS (SINBIO) perce cee edoh 2 cents 
(HOWDIO) cevraversredecnee Gol 4 comnts 


(The Postal Card rate includes ‘Post Cards” 
heaving written communications, ) 


PRINUHD MATOWR (all kinds) 
Jor euch two ounces x cent 


CONMMROIAL PAYORS (eed, bills, In. 
VOUOOA, CFG) sreccreraten Ounces Or less 
foreach two ounces additional 


SAMPLES OF MONOHAN DIZG 
for the first four ownces 2 conts 
for each additional two owes x cont 


rovnin-GLass Panows Pose Mawrwnr (see 
Worelgn Parcel Post), 


Letters, Postal Cards, and “Post Cards with 
written mostages for any ag country (except 
Canada and Mexico) will he forwarded whether 
any postage ix prepaid or uot, All other mall. 
able matter must be prepaid at least partially, 
and the lawful postage on all registered articles 
innet be fully prepaid, The registration fee is 
xo Cenbi, 

Double the dehoient pos oa articles that 
ure mailable pees prepaid ov wholly unpaid 
will be eolleoted from the addresses, 


5 dont 
x cont 


of the United States. - 


DOMESTIC PARCEL POST, 

For the purposes of the Domestic Parcel Post 
System, authorized by Congress, 24 Aug., 2912, 
Fourth Class Mail. Matter now embraces eyery- 
thing (Including farm and factory products) not 
included in the first, second, and third classes, | 
the same regulation applying, that im form 
or nature the matter must not be liable to 
damage the mail equipment, or injure the fea! 
of anyone employed in the department, nor 
must it be perishable within the period reason) 
ably required for transportation and delivery to 
addressee, 


Limit of length and girth combined .1B4 iniches 
Limit of weight :— 
First and Second Zones « .go pounds 
Third to Highth Zones verveesees .»20 pounds 


DOMESTIC PARCEL POST RULES. 

Places where mailed,—Paveels weighing fow 
ownices or less may be mailed at any convenient 
point, including street package boxes, Parcels 
weighing over four ounces must be mailed at the 
General Postoffice, or at a lettered or local- 
named station or branch postoftioe, or at such 
numbered stations as have been designated to 
recelye parce! post matter. 

Name and address,-In addition to name and 
address of receiver, age must bear the name 
and address of sender, preceded by the word 
PORTO “Waites aber Tecaeeavieoronthecs Seoreshts ch vaheukbanty eae 2 

Not to be closed against inspection.—Parcels 
must hot be sealed or otherwise closed against 
inspection, and must be prepared for mailing in 
such amannér that the contents can be easily 
examined, Nailed or écrewed boxes are mailable 
if (with reasonable effort) the lids ¢an be removed 
tor the purposes of examining the contents. 
Parcels in sewed bags or cloth must be pre- 
sented for examination, and will be matled if 
the postmaster, having satisfied himself as to 
thoir contents, shall mark them “ Exaniined at 
ailing office ; contains only fourth class matter.” 

No infraction of weight or size Uimit.—It a 
pavee! exceeds the limit of weight, however little 
orif so much of an 84-inch tape line as isnot used 
in measuring tts maximum length will not cover 
its maximum girth, such parcel will not be 
aocepted for mailing. ‘ 

No written communications rmitted. —= |} 
Nothing in the nature of a written or types 
written communication may appear in or on the 
parcel, except words indicating the occupation, 
of the sender or the character of the parcel,’ | 
The only exception to this rule is the permnission, 
to inscribe short words of greeting such as 
“Merry Christmas,” “Happy Retins,” “With 
Host Wishes.” Invoices (written or printed) may 
also be included with initials or name of sales- 
man, packer, or checker, ; 


Norns, Parcels infri 


not matlable if they exceed f 
weight, except in the case of a single 
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Postal Laws of the Vnited States, 
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DOMESTIO PARCEL POST RATES, 


Parcels of fourth-class matter weighing Sour ounces or Less, except books, seeds, plants, ote, 
t cent for each ounce or fraction thereof, any distance, Parcels Wolghing 8 ounces or loss Con= 
taining booka, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions and plants, x cent for each # ounces or fraction 
| thereof, regardless of distance, “Parcels weighing more than 8 ounces containing books, seeds, 
| plants, oto,. parcols of miseellaneous printed matter weighing more than 4 pounds, and all othor 
parcels of fourth-class matter weighing moro than 4 ounces are chargeable, according to distance 
or zone, at the pound rates shown in the following table, a fraction of a pound boing considered 
a full pound, 


ZOND RATES LOR DOMESTIC PARCHIS, 


oe EN cece meninges A A CC 


i > Firat Zone4 aver : rite Bixth, Hoventh, | Mighth, 
: 1, Third, Nourth, “fth, 1000 x400 over 
Mog n CL es / taal xgo teaed Soto 600, |600 bo £000, to to x800 
Local.® [to go miles, x400, x80, miles, 
8 . Sisy) SES ere « Oe RO eS SS en ee 
‘ $o.0g $o.05 $o.05 $0.06 $o,07 $o.08 $o,09 $o.xx Hovxa 
2 +06 +06 .06 08 aX +14 wy val he 
3 +06 107 e +10 Pes. fe “a0 “ay “3x +3 
1 4 07 08 ‘ ey +19 26 +33 +4t Fd 
- ; q +09 .09 re | +83 3a 4x “st i 
Nf 3 "oh +10 +10 + aX 187 +98 +49 16x 78 
Ks .08 oUt ot +38 gt a4 +87 +7% +84 n 
mt H ; 109 ta vr] +20 +35 *go 168 Bx +96 
y 9 09 113 +13 aa +39 +86 +73 9x 1.08 
f 10 10 14 14 +a “43 10a Bx 1.0x 1,20 
x x x0 x5 +15 +a “47 68 +89 1.40 x-3a 
Ye ax 116 1x6 +28 +8 “Bh +97 Loar ah 
13 ux ts a” +30 +88 ' 1108 bat he a 
ae tg at) on ok 3a +59 +86 143 toe x. 68 
1) a a +19 +19 \ Fs +63 +92 i.ak X.5Y 1.80 
ae gt ‘ ” +20 +20 4 .67 +98 1.29 x6 x.98 
3 : 
BACK +98 “oe 1.04 1.37 1.9% a ’ 
ay: +40 9 78 1.10 1.45 1.8% aX f 
4a 79 x.16 1.83 1.9% a.28 > 
ag | 83 | tae | 6x | aot | agg 
Novi —*The Local Rate Spulies fo parcels mailed at a olty carrior 
office (or at any point within the delivery mite of such office) for 
delivery within {ta Hinite; and to those mailed wt a postofioe from 
whioh w rural rowte abarts (or ab any point on auch route) for in 
felis ery on the route; and to all parcels mailed at any office for , 
oonbclelivery. 
$A Parol Post Guide may be purchased from the Third Asatatant ; 
Postmaster Goneral by sending m postal money order wo other ; 
form of money is necepted) for sg conta, A map showing the sones ~ 
may be purchased for ao cents, and Ag thore aro goo squares 
mappod the sondor must indieate the postotice to be used when we 
ordering the map. eS 
No Registration.—As fourth-class matter cannot be 
rogistored, there is no regiatration of Domestic parcels, <% 
‘They may be inaured, however, and sent collect on des} 
A 


livery, On vag tina of an oxtra cent per package a 
return receipt will be delivered, / 
Porwarding of Pareels,.—Parools may be remailed and “ 
forwarded on payment of additional postage as if origin: . 
ally mailed from tho forwarding office. 
Special Delivery.—A mailablo parcel to which a special} 
dolivery stamp or xo cents in ordinary stamps (with words 
Special Delivery” on wrapper) have been affixed, will be 
accorded the usual special delivery service, 
Special Rate for Seeds, eto.—Soeds, cuttings, bulbs, roota,) 
scions, and plants are mailablo at a spec al low tate PS 
| one cent for each two ownees or fraction thereof, seer J 
of distance. Samples of corn, wheat, or other grahy th 
natural condition, potatoes, beans, peas, chestnuts, acorns,| — 
intended for planting are mailable at the para reds 1 
ve for seeds, ote,, postage to be ey, 
ther than pied the allable 
wae { t WO | po! 


a 
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Postal Laws—Savings Banks. ees 


FOREIGN PARCEL POST. 


Parcels for Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, Philip- 
pine Islands; Guam, U.S. Postal Agency at 
Shanghai (China), Tutuila and other Samoan 
possessions of the U.S., and the Panama Canal 
Zone, are mailable at the rate of x2 cents for the 
fast pound and x2 cents for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof, except that parcels 
weighing four ownces or less are mailable at the 
rate of one cent for each ounce or fraction thereof. 
Parcels for the Canal Zone (except those without 
commercial value) must be accompanied with a 
customs declaration. Parcels exceeding four 
ounces in weight for vessels of the U.S. Navy 
stations in foreign waters are mailable at the rate 
for the 8th zone, Domestic Parcel Post Rates. 
When such vessels are stationed in a port of the 
U.S. or its Territories or Insular Possessions, the 
rate applicable for the port will be charged. 


Rate of Postage.—Uhe rate of postage on 
parcels (which must be sent in unsealed 
packages) to the following countries is x2 cents 
a pound or fraction of a pound, and the postage 
must be fully prepaid in stamps. 


Limit of Size.—Parcels are limited to a maxi- 
mum length of 3 feet 6 inches, and. to a maximum 
of 6 feet length and girth combined (except in 
the case of Colombia and Mexico, where the 
maximum dimensions are 2 feet one way and 
4 feet the other). 


Limit of Weight.--The limit of weight, to all 
countries (except Mexico) is xx pounds. ‘To 
certain post offices in Mexico the limit of weight 
is 4 pounds 6 ounces. 


Registration.—The fee is 10 cents, which must 
be prepaid. The limit of value is $50 for 
packages for Ecuador; to other places there is 
no- limit of value. The sender will receive a 
‘Return Receipt’ when envelope or wrapper is 
marked ‘Return Receipt required,” Parcels 
to places marked with an asterisk (*) in the 
following list cannot be registered :-— 


COUNTRIES IN U.S. PARCEL POST SYSTEM. | 


Africa, Hayti. 
Australia, Honduras. 
Austria. Hong Kong, $ 
Bahamas. Hungary. 
Barbados.* Iceland. 
Belgium. Treland.* 
Bermuda. Italy. : 
Bolivia. Jamaica 
Brazil. Japan.¢ 
British Guiana. Leeward Islands. 
British Honduras. Manchuria. 
Chili. Mexico. 
China.§ Netherlands. * 
Colombia. Newfoundland, 
Costa Rica. New Zealand. 
Curacao.* Nicaragua, 
Danish W. Indies. Norway. 
Denmark. Panama, 
Dutch Guiana.* Peru. 

Dutch W. Indies, Salvador. 
Ecuador. Sweden. 
Faeroes. Tobago. 
France.* Trinidad. 
French Guiana * Turkey. 
French W. Indies, Turks Islands. 
Germany. Uruguay.* 
Gibraltar.* Venezuela. 
Great Britain.* Windward Islands. 
Guatemala. 


# Parcels cannot be registered. 

§ To addressees in following places only:— _ 

Subject to the rates and conditions applicable for 
Hong Kohg_ to Aberdeen, ee An_Tan—Canton, 
Chungchow, Foochow, Kingchow, Hong Kong, Kowloon, 
Liu Kung Tau, Ningpo, Ping Shan, Sai Kung, Sha Tin, 
Shu Tau Kog, Shanghai, Shung Shui, Stanley, Swatow, 
Tai O, Tai Po, and Weihaiwei. % 

Subject to the rates and conditions applicable for 
Japan to Amoy, Changshe, Chefoo, Foochow, Hangchow, 
Kivkiang, Newchwatg, Peking, Shanghaikwan, Shasi, 
Soochow, Tongkoo, Tientsing and Wuhu. ‘ 

Subject to the ratés and conditions applicahis for 
parcels fot Germany to Chingkiang, Hangkow, Hiaut- 
show, Nangking, Shanghai, Tsinanfoo and Weihsien, 

In 2933 service was suspended to Belgium, Kamerun, 
Togs, German Kast Africa, German South-West Africa, 
and to the parts of France in German possession. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 


THE postal savings banks system was created 
by the law of 2g June, roro. Interest at 2 per 
cent, for full years only is paid on deposits, but 
the depositor may at any time convert his de- 
posit, in multiples of $ao, into 2% per cent. 
governnient postal bonds. Postal savings banks 
funds are deposited by the Board of Trustees in 
designated national and state banks at 24 per 
cent. interest, or are invested in Government 
ponds. Postal savings cards and stamps for 
very small amounts are also issued. 


The systetn was inaugurated experimentally 
on 3 Jan., 19x, When 48 second-class postoftices, 
one in each State, were designated as deposi- 
tories, On 30 June, rox, there were goo deposi- 
tories in operation ; on 3° June, xr9x2, 10,x70; On 
40 June, xorg, 12,820 5 an on 30 June, t 14, 10,347. 

f the x 0,347 post-office depositories designated 
to 30 June, 9x4, 486 were first class, 1,975 second 
class, 6,016 third class, x,x32 fourth class, and 
708 were branches or stations. 


On 30 June, roxrz, there were rx,918 depositors. 
with $6 x45 to their credit; on go June, xozz, 
243,80x depositors with $20,237,084 to ir 
credit ; off 30 June, 1923, 332,006 epositors with 
$33,818,870 to their cr ‘ 


on 3e June, z9%4, | 


OF THE UNITED STATES. | 


388, 5x1 depositors with $43,444,27 to their credit. 
whe average deposit was $56.82 in xorx, $83.07 in 
x912, $xoz in 1913, and Hrxx.82 in xoz4. 

The net profit to the Postal Service on the } 
operation of the system to go June, x914, was 
$856,665, Seven issues of postal bonds were 
made up to 30 June, 1934, the total- being 
$5,808,060, of which $4,639,300 were in the regis- 
tered forin, indicating permanent investments. 


“WHEN MONEY DOUBLES. 


brent | Simplest interest. | Compound interest. 
a 80 years 35 years, x day 
zi, | 40 years 28 years, 26 Ge 
3 years, 4 MOs. 23 years, 164 days 
314 3 years, 208 days | 20 years, 54 days 
4 25 years 17 years, 246 days 
434 | 2z years, 8x days | xg years, 273 days 
5 20 years 1g years, 75 days 
6 16 years, 8 mos. 1x years, 327 days 
H 14 years, 104 days | ro years, 89 days } 

12% years g Yearsy 2 

9 1% Years, 4o days years, x6 
x0 xo years 


7 years, too days 


Ie 
as 
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fore : Vaan No. of Paid Registrations. 
ended pra Mileage. Annual Cost. ended ee hha 4 
June 30 : SuEeiae Domestic, Foreign. 
* asf i 
1897 83 1,843 14,840 1880 5:690,774 257,969 §95774 ¢ 
~ geo 1,276 26,635 420,433 1885 8,777,379 511,014 928,898 
1905 32,055 723,237 20,864,885 1890 2,305,652 798,517 %,216,427 
3 1905 35,318 820,318 25,011,625 1895 10,828,187 916,338 939,562 
1907 37,582 883,117 26,747,060 xg00 13,936,388 | 1,456,548 £,233,435 
_ 1908 39,143 89r,432 34,500,000 s905 | 23,324,040 | 3,024,115 | 2,107,052 
E909 40,499 979,542 35,661,034 1909 32,707,224 | 4,109,623 2,952,548 
1910 40,997 993,008 36,923,737 Igo 33,082,081 | 4,782.199 | 3)593,940 
Igir 41,559 | 2,007,772 |. 37,126,812 Igxt 33,642,296 | 5,000,894 3,864,319 
~ 2912 42,199 1,021,492 4x,859,422 192 33,212;335 | 4,792,399 3:79%5373 
1913 42,685 | 1,038,076 45,642,766 _ XQ13 31,935:552 | 5:1%2,750 3»704,830 
TOT4 43,534 {| %,060,679 4753775079 1914 28,629,287 | 5,433,283 | 3,406,257 
+ CABLE RATES, # 
these rates are from New York City, The address and signature are included in the chargeable | 
matter, and the length of words is limited to xs letters. Whena word is composed of more than 
ts letters, every additional rg or the fraction of rg letters will be counted as a word. 
Per Word. Per Word. Ver Word. 
csnvvee $0.64| GEDTALCAL cceeresenseeeeeeaeeeeees $0.43) Philippine Islands— 
-32| Greece: ....-.... 336) Manilla ......-.-.sesseseecaneee Suxz | 
.81r| Guatemala .85| Other offices.. 2.45 
Argentina.. ,65| Havana ..... .t5| Porto Rico ... +50 
4 Austria .... .32|Hayti ... x.30| Portugal ... +39 
- | Australia .. .66| Holland.. .25| Rumania ... 344 
| Barbados -9x| Honolulu . «47| Russia (Europe) +43 
‘| Belgium .. . .25|Hungary SRB leer CASIO) Oras ge 43 
- | Bermuda .. .  42\Iceland -.... -38| Santo Domingo. 80 
Bolivia .... .65 | India «.... -66| Serbia.......cc.0 +34 
Brazil... 1.36 | Italy GX WIC Y<. <-csavaen de ersageact=tenbens 23 
Bulgaria . 35 |Jamaica .48| Siam ...... «94 | 
Burmah.... -74,| Japan, 1.33| Singapore 94 
Callao (Peru) RS UE Rc eoeriercrs x.13| South Africa (British) ...... +86 
ylon .... . . .74|Korea (Seoul) . 1,33| Spain seg +38 
Care te on) 505 | Maltia.ccrecsensees $36( St. Thomas i.,-cc..ceece---s0008 96 | 
, | Ghina.......:.... we 4.22 |Martinique ......-..--cerereee 695] SWOCED .-..-.cereceseeereectrreeee +38 
Cochin China . 99) Matanzas . 130 
“F-Colon 52.600... .  .40| Mexico City.........$2.75 10 words} Tangier ..... +45 
f Site awestes~ .. .50|Nassau, (Bahamas). +98 
. 1,38|New Zealand -36 
»  »35|Norway ....... +455 
»  »65|Panama 125 
« —»50|Paraguay .. Uruguay .. -65 
_+-25|Penang ....- w+ 294| Venezuela.. 1.00 | 
jesevececverese) 6 BS PROLU sei erseh ere care Peres = 165] Vera. Cruz... 2.2.00 $x.75. to uaa 
STATISTICS OF CHIEF TELEPHONE SYSTEMS, 19:2. 2 Baew 


reeeee 


wenaee 


s, including taxes an 


176 - 4,740 
15,133,286 3,886,205 
353,422 318,264 
5,853 | ° 5,662 
5,087,027 2,239,721 
9,433,226,836 | 4,602,431,409 
$206, 130,830 950,404 
$63,024,105 | $40,730,804 
3,100,725 | _ 219;| 
29,709,842 | $4,410,968 
poeaeek tS) ~ 7,318 
$27,004,837 | 


I 


Bell System. All Others. 


x96 | 
19,079,307 
671,686 


7 


238 Money Order &, ystem of the United States. 
MONEY ORDER SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


DOMESTIC MONEY ORDERS. | FOREIGN MONEY ORDERS, 
The fees for Domestic Money Orders are as} —__., | «= |) Se 


} follows :— Fees 
Amount of Order. 
Yor sums not jsxoeeting Dako etecsscsets 3cents | Payable: 
Above $2.50 to a eee, 
Hope ee bie = ” Not exceeding $10. ro-cents 
Bente: oe t 2, Above nal to 20. 20.) = 45 
si pepe he earls? tO 30... 30 
13 30.00 to 15» 2 se too gow. 40 x 
” 40.00 to 18s; 2 40 tO go... a. 50 Hy 
>»  §0.00 to 201 "55 4 50. to 60°: ale " 
» 60.00 to 25 35 he 60 to 70 et a sh 
5, 75-00 to ERO pte ona 46 rhb hee oe 
Orders on Domestic Form are payable any- — Bo to go... go a 
where in the U.S. or Territories and Insular 3 go +0 x00 $1.00 


Possessions of the U.S., in the Panama Canal\ | 
Zone, and at the U.S. postal agency at Shanghai 
(China). Also at places in the following |. The countries in which Foreign Money Orders 


countries :— are payable are shown in the following list :-~ 
Antigua. Martinique, Apia. Luxemburg. 
Bahamas. Mexico. Austria. Natal. 
Barbados, Montserrat. Belgium. Netherlands. 
Bermuda. Nevis. Bolivia. New South Wales. 
- British Guiana. Newfoundland. Cape Province. New a ae 
British Honduras. St. Kitts. Chile. Norw: 
Canada, St. Lucia. . | Costa Rica, Grate iver Colony. 
Cuba. St. Vincent. _ Denmark. Peru. 
Dominica, Tobago. Egypt. Portugal. 
Grenada. Trinidad. France, - Queensland, a 
Jamaica. | Virgin Islands. Conny. : 5 Russia. 
F Tea Titan. © . 
" POMESTIC MONEY ORDER System. | Gheece pulvador (aie 
Honduras. Sweden. 
Year’ | Offices, Orders Issued and Fees Paid. Hong Kong. | Switzerland, 
ended : Pees “fasmania. 
June 3e)Number| 4, reland. Transvaal, 
5 Number. | Amount. Fees. Italy. Uruguay. 
; $ $ Japan. Victoria. 
1865 | 419 74,277 | %,360,123 | _-xx,534 | Liberia. Western Australia, 
1870 | x,694| 1,671,253 34,054,185 | 235,235 : 
r8e5 | 31404 | $,006,223 | 77,438,858 | 493,013 FOREIGN MONEY ORDER SYSTEM. 
1880 | 4,829| 7,240,537 | 100,352,819 | 916,452 
1885 | 7,056) 7,725,893 | 117,858,921 923,930 Year Ordera Issued and Fees Paid. 


x890 | 9,382 | 10,624,727 | 124,362,757 | 950,755 | ended 
1895 | 19,691 | 22,031,120 | 136,709,090 | 1,291,212 | J¥°3° | Number, 


Amount. I 
1900 | 29,649 | 32,060,983 | 23& 921,010 | 1,914,712 Mast col ee PE ee 
1905 | 36,832 | 53,379,327 | 396,903,434 | 3,211,044 ; = $ $ 
1906 | 37,444 | 58,461,353 | 444,515,792 | 3,557,180 | 1905 | 2,%63,098 42,503,246 ws 
aa 37,572 | 62,069,783 | 479,650,343 | 3,805,359 1906 | 2,634,738 57,204,607 ‘s 
I 43,313 | 64,864,570 | 498,699,637 | 3,949,00% 1907 | 3,)179,51X 77:252;907 


z909 | 50,043 | 68,791,938 | 491,074,844 | 4,078,397 1908 | 3,230,815 81,502,014 “ 
x910 | 51,79x | 76,918,036 | 547,993,642 | 4,557,607 1909 | 3,175,014 69,317,899 656,577 
XQXE | 51,809 | 81,146,233 | 578,111,005 | 4,840,722 x910 | 3,832,318 89,558,299 8 

xorz | 52,815 | 84,539,212 | 583,337,004 | 4,967,746 r91x | 4,060,43x 97,681,211 1,089,453 


1913 | 54,594 | 90,656,145 | 624,849,096 | 5,383,156 1912 | 3,708,773 86,095,404 | 1,235. ls 
TQX4 55,949 104,028,927 | 667,231,064 6,051,992 1913 3,850,310 90,703,205 1,295,607 | 
a torq | 3,896,824 91,285,920 | 1,333,695 _ 
. GREAT SHIP CANALS OF! THE WORLD, 
Ganatt Opened, Length, Depth, Width,* 


ear. miles. feet. Be Cost. 
Corinth Ceaie! foc actien: yasvesbtexaspeex= 26°25 oe 
Kronstadt-S etersburgh (Russia) a+ 1890 20°50 

Elbe and Trave Germany .... aa 10 

Kaiser Withelm or Kiel (Germ 


‘Manchester Ship (England). 


Panama (U.5. 


Saulte Ste. Marie nome : ae 


Saulte Ste. Marie (Canada) ...... 


Patents, Trade-Marks, and Copyrights. 
PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, AND COPYRIGHTS. | 


PATENTS, 


Inventions and Discoveries may be protected 
throughout the U.S. for x7 years by the inventor 
or discoverer making a signed application to the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D.C. 
The Applicant must state of what country he 
(or she) is a citizen, and the Article must be 
described, with the manner and process of 
making, and the specification and claim must be 
signed by the inventor and attested by two wit- 
nesses. It must also be accompanied by an 
Oath that the applicant believes himself to be 
the original and first inventor or discoverer of 
the art, machine, manufacture, composition or 
improvement for which a patent is sought, and 
that he does not know or believe that the same 
was ever before known or used. If the article is 
as claimed, and has not been known or used by 
others before his invention or discovery, and 
has not been patented or described in any 
printed publication, and has not been in public 
use or on sale, for more than two years prior to 
the application (unless the same is proved to 
have m abandoned), upon payment of the 
following fees a patent may be obtained :— 


FEES FOR PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 


ATS PEELS IR 


f Filing each original application ......-.......66 $x 
f Issuing each original patent.......... ras tao 
¥ Application for reissue of a patent. 30 
F Filing each disclaimer ..............+. x0 
Appeal to Examiners in Chief . Set 
Appeal to Commissioner .........cceececeeeeeeers 20 
g TRADE-MARKS. 


= .) The Owner of a Trade-Mark may obtain 
registration for such trade-mark for 20 years by 
filing in the Patent Office an application therefor, 
in writing, addressed to the Commissioner of 
Patents, signed by the applicant, specifying his 
name, domicile, location, and citizenship; the 
class of merchandise and the particular descrip- 
tion of goods comprised in such class to which 
the trade-mark is appropriated ; a statement of 
the mode in which the same is applied and 
affixed to goods, and the length of timé-during 
which the trade-mark has been used ; a descrip- 
tionof the trade-mark itself shall be included, 
if desired by the applicant or required by the 
Commissioner, provided such description is of a 
character to meet the approval of the Commis- 
sioner. With this statement shall be filed a 
drawing of the trade-mark, signed by the appli- 
cant, or his attorney, and such number of speci- 
mens of the trade-mark, as actually used, as 
may be required by the Commissioner of 
Peau by ing th of Ten Doll d 
paying the sum of Ten Dottars, an 
otherwise complying with the requirements and 
with such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the, Commissioner of Patents. i 


_ Novrs ON TRADE-MARK REGISTRATION, 


) trade-mark will be registered which con- 
of or comprises immoral or scandalous 


coat of arms or other insignia of the 
States, or_any simulation thereof, or of 
“or municipality, or of any foreign 


_of the original term, 


er, or which consists of or comprises the: 


{ 
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nation, or which consists of or comprises any 
design or picture that has been adopted by any 
fraternal society as its emblem, or of any name, 
distinguishing mark, character, emblem, colors, 
flag, or banner adopted by any institution, 
organization, club, or society which was incor- 
porated in any State in the United States prior 
to the date of the adoption and use by the appli- 
cant; Provided, That said name, distinguishing 
mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, or banner - 
was adopted and publicly used by said institu- 
tion, organization, chub, or society prior to the 
date of adoption and use by the applicant ; un- 
less it shall be shown to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner of Patents that the mark was |} 
adopted and used as a trade-mark by the appli- 
cant or applicant's predecessors, from whom 
title is derived, at a date prior to the date of 
its adoption by such fraternal society as its 
emblem, or which trade-mark is identical! with a 
registered or known trade-mark owned and in 
use by another, and appropriated to merchan: 
dise of the same descriptive properties, or which 
so nearly resembles a registered or known trade- 
mark owned and in tse by another, and appro- 
priated to merchandise of the same_ descriptive 
properties as to be likely to cause confusion or 
mistake in the minds of the public, or to deceive 
purchasers; or which consists merely in the 
name of an. individual, firm, corporation, or 
association, not written, printed, impressed, or 
woven in some particular or distinctive manner 
or in association with a portrait of the indi- 
vidual, or merely in words or devices which are 
descriptive of the goods with which they are 
used, or of the character or quality of such 
goods, or merely a geographical name or term; 
no portrait of a living individual will be regis- 
tered as a trade-mark, except by the consent of 
such individual evidenced by an instrument in 
writing ; aud no trade-mark will be registered 
which is used in unlawful business, or upon any 
article injurious in itself, or which has been 
used with the design of deceiving.the public in 
the purchase of merchandise, or which has been 
abandoned, ; 


COPYRIGHT, 


Copyright for 28 years in the U.S. and in prac- 
tically every civilized country in the world may 
be obtained from the Copyright Office, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C., and may be 
renewed for a further term of 28 years (making 
56 years in all) within one year of the expiration 


The subject matter of Copyright is shown in 
the following list of application forms issued by 
the Copyright Office :— 

‘Ax. Book by citizen or resident of the U.S. 

Ax for. Book by citizen or resident of a foreign 
country, but manufactured in the U.S. 

Az, Edition printed in the U.S. of a book origin- 
ally published abroad in English, 

A3. Book by foreign author in foreign language. 
Aq. Ad interim. Book published abroad in the 
English language, ret 
As. Contribution to a newspaper or periodjeal. 

Bx. Periodical, Registration of single issue. 
Bz. Periodical. General application and de- 


osit, . : 
(ey AP ea sernion, or address. 


a a a a 


| copyright. proprietor).” 


and fee. 


240. 


Dx, 
Da. 


Published dramatic composition. — . 
Dramatic composition not reproduced for 
sale. 


D3. Dramatico-musical composition. 

Ex. Published musical composition. 

Ez. Musical composition not reproduced for sale. 
#, j Published map. 


G, Work of art (painting, drawing, or sculp- 
ture); or model or design for work of 


art. 
Reproduction of a work of art. 
I. Drawing or plastic work of a scientific or 
technical character. 


Jx. Photograph published for sale. 
Jz. Photograph not reproduced for sale. 
K. Print or pictorial illustration, 


L.  Motion-picture photoplays. 
Motion pictures other than photoplays. 


IN ORDER TO SECURE COPYRIGHT IT IS 
NECESSARY :— 


For Works reproduced in Copies for Sale.— 
x. Publish the work with the copyright notice. 
The notice may be in the form “ Copyright, 19... 
(year date of publication), by............ (name of 
The date in the copy- 
right notice should agree With the year date of 
publication. 

2. Send to the Copyright Office, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., promptly after 
publication, two copies of the best edition of 
the work, with an application for registration 
and a money order payable to the Register of 
Copyrights for the statutory registration fee 


$x. 

Note.—In the case of books, the copies de- 
posited must be accompanied by an affidavit, 
under the official seal of an officer authorized to 
administer oaths, stating that the type-setting, 
printing, and binding of the book have been 
performed within the United States. This afti- 
davit is not required in the case of a book of 
foreign origin in a language or languages other 
than Hneglish, as such books are not required to 
be manufactured in the United States. 

In the case of contributions to periodicals, 
one complete copy of the periodical containing 
the contribution must be sent with application 
No-affidavit is required. 

For Works not Reproduced in Copies for Sale.— 
By the deposit, with claim of copyright, of one 


complete copy of such work if it be a lecture or ff 


similar production or a dramatic musical or 
dramatico-musical. composition ; of a title and | 
description, with one print taken from each 
scene or act, if the work be a motion-picture 


photoplay ; of a photographic print, if the work re 


be a photograph; of a title and description, 
with not less than two prints taken from dif- 
ferent sections of a complete motion picture, if 
the work be a motion picture other than a | 
photoplay ; or of a photograph or other identi- 
fying reproductions thereof, if it be a work of 
art or a plastic work or drawing. But the copy- 
right proprietor must deposit copies if the work 
is later reproduced in copies for sale. i 
Notice of Copyright in Printed Works.—The 
copyright notice shall consist either of the word 


“Copyright” or the abbreviation ‘‘Copr.,” ac- | — 


companied by the name of the copyright pro- 
Bites and the year in which publication was 
made, 

In the case of a periodical the notice should 
be applied either upon the title-page, or upon 
the first page of text of each separate number, 
or under the title heading ; if a musical work, 
upon its title page or the first page of music, 

.One notice of copyright in each number of a 
newspaper or periodical published suffices. 


PROTHCTION. 


Where the copyright proprietor has sought, to 
comply with the law with respect to notice, the 


omission of such notice by mistake from a par- |~ 


ticular copy or copies shall not invalidate the 
copyright or prevent recovery for infringement | 
against any person who, after actual notice of 
the copyright, begins an undertaking to infringe 
it, but shall protect an innocent infringer who 
has been misled by the omission of the notice. 


FEES FOR COPYRIGHT, 


The statutory fee for registration of any work 
is one dollar, including a certificate of registra- 
tion under seal. In the case of a photograph, 
if a certificate is not demanded the fee is fifty 
cents. In the case of several volumes of the 
same book deposited at the same time, only one 
registration at one fee is required. ¢ 

Remittances should be made by Money Order, 
payable to the Register of Copyrights. Postage 
Stamps and Checks will not be accepted. 


a 


PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS, 


eed 


‘ 


Number of the First Patent, Design Patent, and Reissued Patent, and the Number of the 
Virst Certificate of Registration of a Trade Mark issued. : 


Number of First Patent and Certificate 
} . issued in each Calendar Year. 


' Calendar 
Year. 
Reissue. 


Patent. | Design. | 


Patents.) Designs. | Reissues. eae 


| 
Number of Patents and Certificates of Registration 
issued during each Calendar Year, ~ 


T Trade 


Marks, 


Patents, Trade-Marks, and Copyrights. 2 ae 


+ 


— 


” 


' 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Y 


Apothecaries’ Weight. square millimeters, and of a length of 106°3 
zo grains (gr.) = x scruple (sc,) Convince, : 
Derr I he The AMPERE (C.), the unit of current, is the 


3 scruples = x dram (dr.). 
8 drams = x ounce (02.). 
~ 42 ounces = x pound (/b.). 


unvarying electric current which, when passed 
through a solution of nitrate of silver in water, 
deposits silver at the rate of o‘oor118 of a gram 


Circular Measure, 
6o seconds (”) = x minute (’). : oe 
minutes = x degree (°). Specific Gravities, iz 
degrees = x sign. Weight of following substances compared with 


_ x2 signs (360°) =x circle, or circumference. ; ran, ary ; 
_ Diameter of circle x 3°2416 = circumference, Be Meenas sinatiae. quantity oF water 


second. A kilowatt is rooo watts. 


3 : per second. 
‘ Avoirdupois Weight. The Vout (E.), the unit of electro motive force, 
x6 drams = x ounce (02. Av.). is the pressure which, when steadily applied to 
; 26 Ounces = x pound (Jb, Av.). - 1a conductor whose resistance is one ohm, will 
| 25 pounds = x quarter (short ton). produce a current of one ampére. 
28 pounds = x quarter (long ton). The COULOMB (Q.), the unit of quantity, is the 
>) 4 quarters =x hundredweight (c77.). amount of electricity transferred by a current of 
+; 20 hundredweight = ton. ; one ampére in one second. i 
~ x short ton = z,o00 pounds (Ar.). x The FARAD (K.), the unit of capacity, is the} | 
r x long ton = 2,240 pounds (Az.). me capacity of a condenser charged to a potential 
y of one volt by one coulomb. A microfarad is 
=i Troy Weight. ea real a cane. . : 
ee. ne JOULE (W../,), the unit of work, is equiva- 
i Bherains — LP seasel weight ae lent to energy expended in one second by one 
Nie ee ee * ree aN is 8 ampere current in one ohm of resistance. ‘ 
x2 ounces = x pound (/b, 7'r.). The Watt (Pw.), the unit of power, is equiva- 
; lent to work done at the rate of one joule per 


Diameter squared X *7854 = area of circle. Milk...... rece eek toes 1'03 
Diameter squared X 3'1416 = surface of sphere. Oil, Olive ........, o’92 - 
Diameter cubed X °5236 = selidity of sphere. Petroleum ... 0°88 


One degree of circumference X 57°3 = radius. Platinum .... 


- Diameter of cylinder xX 31416; product by Sand, river. 1'90 

Jength or height, gives the surface. ” 180 

Diameter squared ‘7854; product by length ernele 60 
ilver .... 


or height, gives solid content, 
bi) a 


Cloth Measure, 


2% inches = x nail. 
4 nails = x quarter. 
4 quarters = x yard. 


ry 


WATER. ...,+ seas 3'0O 


Counting. Wine, Bordeaux. 0'99 
* 3 Wood :— 
— x2 things = 1 dozen. _ Cedar 
20 things = x score, Cherry 
_ x2 dozen = x gross. “Bbony ; 
iz gross = x great gross. Poplar 
Sich Sats : Walnut ; 
aa Cubic Measure. Marble.....cs-e0d0s Beech .. ee 
Ww 1,728 cubic inches = x cubic foot. Marly... ..ccsedeepeeee 2°QO | ZiMC Frerereercceneree 
27 cubic feet = x cubic yard. Mercury «..+.+.--.-. £3°60 
Beye cord of Avood is x28 cubic feet, 8 feet long, | To find the weiyht of a cubic foot of any of | ~~~ 
4 feet wide, and 4 feet high. above substances multiply 62°32: lb. by the . 
Dry Measure, specific gravity, and the result will be in lb, av. 


ae per cubic foot. To find the bulk of one long ton 
2 pints = x quart. > of any of the above substances, divide 35°943 by 
8 quarts = x peck. the specific gravity, and the result will be in 
pecks =x bushel. ,_ cubic feet per long ton. 


ss Blectrical Measures. 


It is customary to express electrical measures 
of units, and the value of these units 
fixed by International agreement. ¥» 

iM (R.), the unit of resistance, is the 
offered to an unvarying electric 
a—eolumn of mercury, at the 
of melting ice, x4°54ax grams in| 
nstant cross-sectional area Of 1° 00003 


passing through the North and South Poles, 
These circles are divided into Degrees, Minutes, 


meet at 180. 

A Geographical Mile is the length of one 
minute of Latitude. If the earth was a sphere, 
every minute of Latitude would be of the same 
length; but, as it is a spheroid, the length of 
a minute increases from 6,046 feet, at the 
Equator to 6,x08 feet at the Poles. The mean 
length of the geographical mile is 6,076°8 feet. 
The length of one minute of Longitude is 6,087°2 
feet at the Equator, and gradually diminishes to 

| nothing at the North and South Poles. 

The polar diameter of the Barth is 7,899 miles. 
The mean equatorial diameter is 7,926 miles. 
| Lhe circumference at the Equator is 24,902 miles, 


Liquid Measure, 
4 gills = x pint. 
z pints = x quart. 
4 quarts = x gallon. 
3x44 gallons = x barrel. 
z barrels = x hogshead, 

Long Measure. 
xz inches = x foot. 
3 feet =x yard. 
58% yards = x rod or pole. 
gorods =x furlong. 
8 furlongs = x mile (x760 yards, or 5280 feet). 
3 miles = x league. : 


Mariner's Measure. 
6 feet = x fathom. 
rac fathoms = x cable length. 
7% cable lengths = x land mile. 
6080 feet = x nautical mile, 
6082°66 feet = x knot. 
Paper and Book Measure. 
Writing Paper. 
24 sheets = x quire. s 
20 quires = x ream. 
Printing Paper, 
516 sheets = x ream, 
2 reams = x bundle, 
5 bundles = x bale. 


Sizes of Printing Paper. 


Foolscap = 17 X 1314 inches. 
Crown = 20 35 9 
‘ost ae! kG: 5 
Demy .......... = 2244 X 27 ay 
Med = a4 X19 ‘ 
TROY AN se cadvivuesssennnnae =. a a0 3 
Super Post ......... aia ep eS ee eae ony 
Double Foolscap ...... = 27 % 17 ae 
Super Royal ...... wie == 3974p X 20g ,, 
Double Crown............ = 30 % 20 % 
BE TIDDOLIAL Gyer.cocvesesvuice >= GO OG ae {A 
Columbia ........ ie) 1S BAY QL ME AZS ~55 
Atlas testeesnecaseqeeceseness ES 3600 X26 ” 
| Double Post... = go % 32 a8 

Sizes of Bound Books. 
= 8vo. 


iu Quarto = 4to, Octavo 
Demy x8mo Tas aie "= 53 
OISCAD BVO seseseseeee 


Ponce bo 
-_ [Ea Com 


by a person whose eyes are ata ; 
from the same level is 2% miles, 
the distance is increased 


x at inches, 5 the same pr 
x 4% 


Demy 8V0 .......-:00 = 88S 

Medium 8vo = 9: * <6 F) 
Royal 8vo Ssh) 50K 6 Og tates 
Super Royal 8vo = 10% X 6% 5; 
Imperial 8v0 =m X 7% 3 
Foolseap 4to = 8% X o% 
Crown 4to..... ct = eR « Gate br et 
Demy qto ... = ah x 8% us, 
Royal gto. ..... = «i244 X 10 + 
Imperial 4to SS I5 oo Nee af 
Crown Folio..... ae oO) 
Demy Folio ... = 3714 x 114 
Royal Folio = 20. XX (s2%8 
Music = Mg 4K 10%e 


Ship Measurement. 


The ‘Ton-measurement of cargo was originally 
the space occupied by 4 hogsheads (= a Tun) of 
wine = so cubic feet. It is now go cubic feet, 
which is approximately the bulk of a short ton 
of wheat. e y : 

The Ton-register, the unit of capacity of a 
ship, was originally the space occupied bya Last | 
of xo Quarters of wheat = 200 cubic feet. This 
cubic space is the Ton-register used by all 
maritime nations, x00 cubic feet. 

Gross tonnage is the total capacity of the ship. 

Net tonnage is that available for cargo after 


deduction of engine-space, &c., from the gross} — 


tonnage, j 

Displacement tonnage is the total weight of a 
ship in tons when immersed to her maximum 
draught or load line, and is used for measuring | 
Nayal vessels. ‘ Tas 


Speed of Ships. 


The Knot is a. measure of speed of ships; the 4 


expression “rg knots” indicates that the vessel | 
in question is capable of steaming or sailing 
1s nautical miles in one hour. The Nauticat 


Mile = 6,080 feet (the Statute Mile being 5,280 | — 


feet, and the Geographical Mile 6,076°8 feet). | — 
The following table shows the equivalents of x to | _— 
33 knots in statute miles. : eae 


nn mem een esl 


Knots,| Miles. ||Knots.| Miles. ||Knots.| Miles, 
x I'I515 zz | 13°8x8xr 23 «| 264848 
2 2'3030 || 13 | 1479696 || 24 } 
3 3°4545 14 | x6'xaxz 25 7878 
4 | 4'6060 || 35 | 17'2727 || 26 
5 | 5'7575 || 16 | 184242 || 27 
6 69090 || x7 | x9°5757 || 28 
7 8'0606 18 | 20'7272 29 
8 Q'axax xg | 2x 30 
9 10'3636 zo | 23°0303 3r 
xo | X2°515x 2x | 24°x818 || 32 
11 126666 22 | 25°3333 || 33 


The Visible Horizon, 
The limit of vision at any given point 


with the height at which the spectator is pla¢ 
The greatest distance at which an object at. 


level (or on the surface of a plain) cane 


on + Gb 20 fee 
miles, The radius of vision does not incr 

rtion as: the. : 
between the > 


—-. én ay 2 ee 5 
BP 


\shows the approximate range of vision at 
different heights :— 
At a height of 5 feet the radius is about 23; miles 


” yy ro ” ” » 4 ” 
3/ 
” ae Oe te 93 ” 991) S74” 93 
t 
” » §0 ” ” » 9% as 
” 32 oo ” ” » 33% 
” 1» 500 ” ” 7 29% 55 
P ” sy 1000 ” ” 9» 32% ys 
7 ” 4) 2000 ” ” ” 50% ” 
” 17 3000 ” n'y 7872 ay 
” »» 4000 ”? ” ” 83% ” 
” »» 5000 ” » ” 934 ” 


stand. 
Square Measure. 
| 144 square inches = x square foot 
g square feet = x square yard. 
301/ square yards = x square rod or perch. 
4o square rods = x rood. 
4 roods = x acre (4,840 square yards). 
640 acres = x Square mile (3,097,600 square yards). 
6 X 6 (=36) square miles = x township. 
: __-  Surveyor’s Measure, 
7'92 inches = x link, 
25 links = x-rod. 
47rods = x chain. 
ro chains = x furlong, 
8 furlongs = x mile. Pe 
~~ Temperature Meagures, 
Variations of temperature are measured by 
| thermometers, which are graduated on three 
| different systems, viz. — 
The Fahrenheit thermometer, 
_ The Centigrade, or Celsius thermometer, 
| The Réaumur thermometer. » 
| In the Fahrenheit thermometer the distance 
| from the freezing point of water to the boiling 
‘point is divided into x80 degrees. The freezing 
_ | point is marked 32°, and the boiling point 212°. 
i ‘In the Centigrade thermometer the freezing 
| point is marked 0°, and the boiling point 100°. 
| In the Réawmur thermometer the freezing 
_ | point is marked 0°, and the boiling point 80°, 
| Yo convert Centigrade degrees to Fahrenheit, 
| multiply by 9, divide by 5, and add 32°, 
No convert Réaumur degrees to Fahrenheit, 
multiply by 9, divide by 4, and add 32° 
| For example :— 
| ~ 20° Centigrade = 20 X } + 32=68° Fahrenheit. 
20° Réaumur = 20 X 3 + 32 = 77° Vahrenheit. 
_ To convert Fahrenheit degrees to Centigrade, 
_| subtract 32°, multiply by 5 and divide by 9. 
ro ‘o convert Fahrenheit degrees to Réaumur, 
subtract 32°, multiply by 4 and divide by 9. 
| For example :— 
| 68° Fahrenheit = § (68 — 32) = 20° Centigrade. 
997° Fahrenheit = ¢ ake 32) = 20° Réaumur. 
: convert Centigrade degrees to Réaumur 
degrees, multiply by 4 and divide by s. 
‘To convert Réaumur degrees to Centigrade 
| de , multiply by 5 and divide by 4. 
Vor example :-— 
_ 20° Centigrade = 20 X ¢ = 16° Réaumur, . 
— 20° Réaumur =20X {= 25° Centigrade, 
am Time Measures. 
> seconds = x minute. 
3 = a hour, ~ 
day. 


fl 


a 


Weights ‘and Measures used in the United States. 


‘| morning x bell sounds at 12.30 a.m., and every 


at 4 then x bell again at 4.30 a.m. 


\ 
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Measurements of time are based on the time 
taken by the earth to revolve rownd its axis ; by 
the moon to revolve round the earth; and by 
the earth to revolve round the sun.. As these 
motions are not exactly commensurable with one 
another, it has been necessary to adopt average 
or mean intervals of time for ordinary use, 

Of these the first is the Day, which com- 
mences at midnight and is divided into 24 hours, 
counted from midnight up to ra at noon, and 
again from noon up to xa at midnight. 

The Astronomical Day commences at noon, 
and is counted up to 24 hours at the following 


noon. 

With the Jews and Muhammadans the day 
begins, not at midnight, but at sunset on the 
previous day. It is important to remember this 
when comparing dates in different calendars, as 
the hours between sunset and midnight belon; 
to the previous day in the ordinary calendar, an 
to the succeeding day in the Jewish and Muham- 
madan calendars. 


The Week is a period of 7 days. 

The Month in the ordinary calendar is approxi- 
mately the twelfth part of a year, but the length 
of the different months varies as follows :— 


January, March, May, July, August, October, 
and December have each 3x days. 

April, June, September, and November have 
each 3o days, 

February has 28 days, except in leap year, 
when it has 29 days. ( 


The Jews and Muhammadans use the lunar 
month, based on the length of time that the 
moon takes to revolve round the éarth. The 
month commences, not at true new moon, but at 
sunset of the day when the new moon is first 
seen after sunset. The length of the lunar 
month varies ; so the Jewish and. Muhammadan 
months, have sometimes 30 and sometimes a9 


ays. = 

The Year is the length of time that the earth 
takes to complete one revolution round the sun; 
which is 365'2422 mean days. The ordinary year 
is taken as 365 days, and every fourth year, 
called Leap Year, has 366 days. Every year the 
date of which is divisible by 4, without re- 
mainder, is leap year. But the last year of 
each century that is not divisible by 400 without 
remainder is not a leap year. For example, the 
year r900 had only 365 days. 

The Muhammadan year always consists of 
twelve lunar months, and is sometimes 354 and 
sometimes 35s days in length. 


Time and Watch on Board Ship. 


TrmH.—Time iz kept by means of ‘‘ Bells,” 
although there is but one bell on the ship, and 
to strike the clapper properly against the bell 
requires some skill. 

First, two strokes of the clapper at the inter- 
yal of a second, then an interval of two seconds ; 
then two more strokes with a second’s interval 
apart, then a rest of two seconds; thus “Seven 
Bells” is sounded :— 


BRLI, ONE SECOND ; B., TWO SKOS. ;B. 8.3; B. 8s, 
B. 5.3 B. 88. ; B. : 
In the 


The bell is struck every half hour. 


. to 
and 8 hells 


if hour the number increases until 8 bells 
bells at 8 a.m. ; x bell at, 8.30 a.m 


2 
y 
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at noon. In the afternoon 2 bell sounds at 
12.30 p.m. and 8 bells at 4pm, after which is 
the First Dog Watch (x bell 4,30, 2 bells 5.0, 

bells 5-30, 4 bells 6.0) and the Second Dog 
Watch (z bell 6.30, 2 bells 7.0, 3 bells 7.30, 
@ bells 8.0), and thence « bell at 8.30 to 8 bells 
at midnight. 

WatcH.—For purposes of discipline, and to 
divide the work fairly, the crew is mustered in 
two divisions—the Starboard (right side, looking 
forward) and the Port (left), The day com- 
mences at noon, and is thus divided :— 


Afternoon Watch ... noon to 4 p.m. 


First Dog He 4 p.m, to 6 p.m. 
Second Dog ,, . 6p.m. to8 p.m. 
First ye ee 68 p.m. to midnight. 
Middle yy) vs oe 12 a.m. to 4 a.m, 
Morning ay 4a,m. to 8 a.m. 


Forenoon Missense 8 a.m. to noon. 


This makes seven WATOHES, which enables the 
crew to keep them alternately, as the Watch 
which is on duty in the forenoon one day has the 
afternoon next day, and the men who have only 
four hours’ rest one night have eight hours the 
next. This is the reason for having Dog Watches, 
which are made by dividing the hours between 
4 p.m. and 8 p.m. into two Watches. 


eae 


Standard Wire Gauge. y 


| —— 


Equivalent 


eis act Equivalent 
Descriptive | “in parts Descriptive | “ in parts 
Number. | ofarinch, || Number. | of an inh 
7/0 "500 23 o'024 
6/o 464 24 22 
5/0 432 35 oy, 
4/0 400 26 18 
3/0 372 27 0" 0164 
2/o 348 28 148 
° 324 29 136 
z 30 124 
2 276 31 116 
3 252 32 108 
4 232 33 the 
5 212 34 o"cog2 
eae ee 
17’ 3 
8 160 37 68 
9 144 38 60 
10 128 39 52 
11 116 40 48 
iz 104 4r 44 
33 0'0g2 42 Cd 
14 80 43 36 
15 72 44 32 
x6 48 ass 
17 4 24 
18 48 47 bose 
19 49 48 x6 
20 36 49 <2 
ar 32 50 o'00ro 
22 0'028 t 


BRITISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


The Weights and Measures of Great Britain: 

jare the same as those of the U.S., with the 
following exceptions :— 3 : 

_ The Bushel of grain = 2,218°a cubic inches as’ 

against the Fey cubic inches of ol eS 

bushe’ . vA gallon = 277° i 14 

268°8 cubic inches of the 


Miscellaneous Weights and Measures. 


The Liquid Gallon contains 160 English fiuid iia 
ounces, and its measurement is 277°3 cubic | 
see against 23% cubic inches of the ia liquid 
gallon. 

The Zon is the Long Ton of 2,240 lb. made up 
as follows: 28 lb. = x quarter; 4 quarters = 2 
hundredweight (112 Ib.) ; 20 hundredweight = x | 
ton (2,240 Ib.). ‘ 

Tables sk the conversion of U.S. and British 
Bushels, Liquid Gallons and Tons will be found 
on page 248, headed : ‘‘ Double Conyersion Tables 
for Weights and Measures.” 


Channel Islands, 


Jersey, Guernsey. 

Vergée (Normandy 
TOO), --00:eessreeeeees = ‘44 acre "4 acre. 
Bushel = S‘ggallons 5°8 gallons. 
POUNAG coves sr psincs = 7,561 grains 7,623 grains. 
Cwt -veasee-(204 ID.) = xxa°3 Ib. {x00 Ib.) = 
 108’9 1b. 
British India. 

Guz, usually 33 inches ; also the yard. 
Bigha (Bengal) «....seeeseeee usually = ‘625 acre. 
Cawny (Madras)... eas ge eget 
Tola (rupee-weight) «...-...ssec-s.ses = x8e grains. 
Seer, 80 tolas ..eseeseeeeee =2ib.1 02 
Maund, go seers ....- = 82°28 Ib. 

», (Madras) ..... = 24°68 lb. 
Candy Spe eteewayene = goo ib. 
Visham = 3 1b, ; Dangali .. = 3 pints. 
Patel s.sctererss Wace cesatestas veoee = 35 Gallons. 
Catty (Singapore) © ...ci-see poeeeeon = 114 Ib. 
Pikwabi Spy pe eeene sx00 catties = 233 1b. . 

South Africa, mo 


Rod, 12 Rhineland feet = r2°356 feet. 
Morgen, 600 sq. rods = 2°12 acres, 
Cental, and short ton of 2,000 1b. 
ADKED..+0.sececeeeevevee-DOaTly 8 Gallons. 


Egypt. 
Hendazi Pik = 25'7 inches, 
Nile Pik = 21°28 inches. 
Fedden = % acre. 

Oka = 2°72 Ib. av. ; Rottolo = 0’98 tb. av : 
*Cantar = x00 Rottolo = 08 ay, =e 
Ardeb = 5317 U.S. bushels. 
Wheat ardeb = 5’09x bushels. 


OLD BRITISH MEASURES. 
3 inches = x palm. 
4 inches = x hand. 
6 inches = x span. 
x8 inches = x cubit. 


< Y) 
The Cubit was the length of the forearm oui 
the elbow to the end of the middle finger. H 
length, as a measure, varied in different countri 
The English Cubit was x8 inches, and was 
divided into 6 palms or hand-breadths; th 
Hand, still used for measuring horses, was 
4inches. ‘The Ell also varied. The English Ell 


was 45 inches; the Scottish Ell was 37°2 inches, 


The Statute Mile and the Statute Acre are 
based on the Statute Perch of 5% yards. 12 | 
Mile is 320 perches (x,760 yards), and the Aci 
160 square perches (4,840 square. yards). _ 
former times other miles and acres, Dased 0 
different perches were also used, among wh 
were the following :— ; | ee 

~The Scottish Mile was falls. 


rches, each of 6 Scottish ells 
Bight scottish “Mites were equa 


ae oa hak 


SC Sts 


rs, 
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: Irish Mile was 320 Irish perches, each of 

7 yards (2,240 yards). xx Irish Miles were equal 
© x4 Statute Miles, 

| ‘he Scottish Acre contained 160 falls, or square 

| Scottish perches (6,x50°4 square yards). It was 
| equal to x°27 Statute Acre, 

The Cunningham Acre contained x60 square 
perches, the perch being 6% yards (6,250 square 
‘| yards), It was equal to r‘29 Statute Acre. 

The Irish Acre contained 160 square Irish 
perchés (7,840 square yards). It was 4 little 
| more than xr Statute Acre, 

} 'TPheCheshire Acre contained x60 square perches, 
each perch being 8 yards (x0,240 square yards). 
| It was nearly equal to 2} Statute Acres, 
The Hide was an ancient measure of land, 
| which varied in different parts, but the average 
| was x20 acres. A yard of land—virgate, or 
| farthing land—was a quarter of a hide. In 
some counties the hide was called a carucate, 
which was divided into eight bovates. In the 
time of Domesday Book (A.D. 2086) a hide was 
worth, on the average, $5 per annum ; a knight's 
fee was usually five hides, 
_ METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
 Dables for the conversion of U.S. and Metric 
Weights and Measures will be found on page 
45, headed: “Double Conversion Tables for 
eights and Measures.” 
| In the Metric system, the standard of length is 
the Meter, the standard of weight.is the Kilogram, 
and the standard of capacity is the Liter. ; 
~ The names of the sub-divisions and multiples 
of each of the standard measures of the Metric 
| system are as follows — 


1.—MEASURES OF LENGTH. 
9 millimeters ‘= x centimeter = 03937 inch. 


— (mm.) (env.) 
co} Eaetneters =1 sok = 0'328084 foot. 

i. i 5. WN, 
todecimeters =x METER (m.) = r-o936r4 yard. 


ro meters =1dekameter = 19884 poles. 
44 (dam.) 


ro dekameters = x pe = o'd97x furlong. 
m. 
x kilometer = 062137 mile. 
(km) 
2,—MBEASURES OF WEIGHT. 
zo milligrams =x centigram = o'1g43 grain. 


o hectometers 4 


cy. 
=1 decigram 


= -3'5434 oy 
. ag.) 2 
=yr pra S55 °4323 
$ (grm.) ie 
=rxdekagram = 0°35274 oz. 


(dag.) 
| =x hectogram/= 3'5274 ,, 
Eo ro hectograms =r KILOGRAM = 2°204622 Ib. av. 
Se (kg.) _ (=2°67923 1b. troy.) 
=x myriagram =22‘04622 lb. ay. 
8 = x quintal (¢.)=z20'46z2_—,, 
=1 tonne (t.) = o’9842 long ton 
eax (=r-r0z short tons.) 
3.—MBASURES OF CAPACITY: ‘ 
=r centiliter ~ = 0'338 fluid oz, 
=F deciliter(dl.)= 0°84s gill. 
=x LITER (lit.) = x°0567 quarts. 
xdekaliter” = 2°6417 gallons, 


One 3 
ectoliter =26'4x7_ 


| Libra. 
Wg ioe 


4-—MEASURES OP LAND. 
roo Sq. meters =x aré (@.) = 00988 rood. 
too ares = x hectare(ha.)= 2°471s acres, 


FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The Metric System (which see) has been adopted 
by all the principal countries of the World except 
the United States, Great Britain, and Russia. 
It is permissive in all countries, 

Norn.—For special weights and measures see 
‘Foreign Countries,” at the end of each article. 

OLD FOREIGN. MEASURES, . 
France (old measures), : 
Toise of 6 feet ; Foot = 12°78 in. 
Aune (ell) of 4 Roman feet = 46°77 in, - 
League, 3,000 toises = 3°6 miles. : 
Perch, 22 feet or 6 aunes = 23°44 ft. 
Arpent, xoo sq. perches = 1°26 acres. ~ 
Pound = 7,554 avoirdupois grains. 
Setier = qx‘184 U.S. gallons; Boisseaw (4) = 


3°432 U.S. gallons. 
Pinte = a*12z U.S. pints. 


Hebyew Measures. 


Common Egyptian Cubit: = 18°24 in, } Cubit of 


Talmud = 2z*9rq in. 

Cubit of Ezekiel = 25°26 in. ; Reed = r52°6 in, 
Kikkar (Alexn. talent) = 50 minas of 60 shekels. 
Shekel = % oz,, of 8 gerah, or (Shekel of the 

Sanctuary) of 2 beka, 4 reba, 20 gerah. 

Bath (fluid), Epha (corn) = 7°776 U.S, gallons, of 

6 hin, x8 cab, 72 log. ~ 
Cor or Homer (ro ephas) = &°35x bushels. 

The Lalmudic cubit is exactly ~, millionth of 
the Equatorial circumference. 

N.B.—The Egyptian royal cubit, =.20'64 inches, 
appears to have been the common cubit increased 
in the ratio of a degree of latitude. to’ one of 
longitude in Lower Egypt at 29° N. It was 
divided into 7 palms, The (Persian) Cubit of 
Ezekiel was divided into 8 palms, 

Old Spanish Measures, 

The Old Spanish weights and measures are in 
common use in Mexico and Central and South | 
America, and old Spanish Land Measures 
(multiples of the vara) are still used in the States 
of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California, 
their equivalents in U.S. weights and measures 
being as follows :— 

Arobe (Paraguay) = 25 Ib. 
Arroba, dry (Argentina) = 25°37 1b. 
—4, .- (Cuba) = 25°3664 Ib, 
ff (Venezuela) = 25"4024 Ib. : 
Arroba, liquid (Cuba and Venezuela) =4"263 galls. 
Barril (Argentina‘and Mexico) = 20°»787 galls, — 
Carga (Mexico and Salvador) = 300 th. 
Centaro (Central America) = 4'263x galls. 
Cuadra, square (Argentina) = 42 acres. 
Se. linear (Paraguay) = 78'9 yds. = 
+ square (Paraguay) = 8'077 sq. feet. 
Fanega, dry (Central America) = x'5745 bushis, 
ch Chile) = 2°57§ bushls, 4 
Cuba) = x°899 bushis. 


» (Mexico) = "554728 bushls. 
35 (Uruguay) = 3°888 bushls. 
yy. _. (Venezuela) = x*g99 busts. 
Frasco Geese aa qts, 
y» (Mexico) = 2'5 qts,~ 
League, land (Paraguay) = 4,633,acres, 


Argentina) = x‘ora7z lb. 

teontral Daas 3/043. 
Borg lb eS) pots 

5 Ts sates x 
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Libra (Peru) = x'0143 1b. 
| 4, (Uruguay) = x'ox43 lb. 

» (Venezuela) = x‘ox6x 1b, 
Livre (Guiana) = x'079r Ib, 
Manzana (Costa Rica) = x°5-6 acres. 
Marc (Bolivia) = 0°507 lb. 8 
Pie (Argentina) =-0'9478 foot. 
| Quintal (Argentina) = rox"4z 1b. 

» (Chile, Mexico and Peru) = ror’6x 1b. 
+ (Paraguay) = xoo lb. 

Suerte (Uruguay) = 2°700 cuadras. 

Vara (Argentina) = 34°r208 inches. 
| ,, (Central America) = 33'847 inches. 
,, (Chile and Peru) = 33°367 inches, 
5, (Cuba) = 33°384 inches, 
-} ,,° (Mexico) = 33 inches. 

;, (Paraguay) = 34 inches. 5 
| 4, (Venezuela) = 337384 inches. a, 
| Texas Land Measure. 
| Vara (Texas, N. Mex., Ariz. & Cal.)=33% inches. 
| 8,645°376 Square Varas=x acre. 
| x,000,000 Square Varas (x labor)=177°136 acres. 
| 28,000,000 Square Var'as (x league) =4428°4 acres. 
| 3,612,800 Square-Var'as (x section)=640 acres. 
Philippine Islands. 

Arroba = 25°36 lb. av. 
Caban = 2x*99x gallons. 
| Catty (x6 tael) = 1° 394 1b. ay. 
» Gantah = 0’8796 gallons. 
| Libra (x6 0nz0) = 1°0144 lb. ay. 
Picul (100 catty) = 139° 482 lb. ay. 
| Pie = 1x°x25 inches. 
Pulgava = 0°927 inch. 
Var = 33° 375 inches. 


sented by nearly rox (long) tons over an acreé~ot 
land, as follows :— 

An inch of rain on the surface of an acre 
(43,860 8q. feet) = 3,630 cubic feet, or r00°993 tons, 
of water. 


‘SIMPLE INTEREST ON ONE DOLLAR. » 


Term. Rate of Interest. 


Days :— 721° 


© ON QAUuAW AH 


Old Portuguese Measures, 
Brazilian. 

Old Portuguese weights and measures are in 
common use in Brazil, their equivalents in U.S. 
| weights and measures being as follows :— 
Almuda = 4°42 gallons. 
| Alqueira ore nia} = *848 bushel, 

_ Alqueira (Rio) = 1°x34 bushels. 
| Arratel = x‘oxr18 lb. av. 
| Arroba = 32°379 lb. ay. 
| Braca = 2'430 yards. 
Square Braca = §'906 8q. yards. 8 
Canada (Rio) = 2°928 quarts. 
Covado = 26247 inches. 
Fh Estadio = 285'235 yards. 
| Kanga = x°570 bushels, 
‘ _ (reir = x°476 acres. 
ea _ Legoa = 3889 miles. 
» | Milha = 1296 miles. 
| Oitavo = ‘456 gallon. 
Oitavo = 55°335 Tr. grains. 
Onew = 442°687 Tr. grains. 
Pé us Pollegada) = x3'x23 inches. * 


Months :-— 


2 ON AueawWRH 


RULES FOR COMPUTING INTEREST, 


Pollegada {xz Linha) = x’093 inches. Rate per Multiply the principal by, | 
Quartilho = *736 pint. poate the nee an@ 
Quintal (100 Arratel) = 101° 186 1). av. ; 


Vara = x'215 yards. 
Square Vara = 1476 sq. yards. 


AN INCH OF RAIN. 

The statistics concerning rainfall are expressed 
tm “inches,” and are™based upon observations 
| recorded at the United States Weather Bureau. 

» The expression ‘an inch of rain” refers to the 
marks upon a standard rain gauge, the amount 
of rain (which includes snow melted, in returns 
nt mean anntal palate) equivalent. to the 

istance between two such marks being repre-| 


agg 
% 
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DOUBLE CONVERSION TABLES FOR WEIGHTS | 
AND MEASURES. 


Norr.—The-central figures in heavy type represent either of the two columns beside them, as the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


case may be. Examples : :-—1 centimeter = 0°393 inch, and 1 inch = a2's40 centimeters, i-meter | 
= x‘o93 yards, and 1 yard = o’orq meter, 
Centi- Inches,| Meters, — Yards. meters Miles, |Hectares, Keres, [pp ,pauere Niles. 
2's40| 1| 0393] o'9rq| 1 1093 1609 1) oar} o'404| 1! 2°47 2°592 | 0°386 
8080} 2) 0'787| 1°B29| 2} a2'x87 3'218| 2] x'2q43] 0809] .2| 4942 5x84} 2) 09772 
7°620| 3} x'x8x| 2°743| 3} 3280] 4°827| 3] 286g] x2xq| 3) 7'4x3] 7°70; 3) 3358 
xo'x60} 4| x°574| 3°657/ 4 47374] 6437] 4| 2°4864 x°6x8|) 4  9°884] 10°368 4 1544 
zz*7o0| § 1058 4's7r| 5} 8°468} 8'046| 5] 3°106 | 2'023 5) x2'a55 anne 6] -x°930 
15°240| 6] 2'362| 5°486| 6° 6'56x-} 9°655| 6] 3°728| 2°428 6| 14°826| x5‘s52| 6) 2°316 
17°780| 7 2'753| 6'400| | -7'655| tx°265| .7| 4'349] 2°83a| 7) 17°297 x8 244 | Z| 2°708 
20°320| 8| 3°149| 7°315| 8| 8749] 12°874| 8| 4°07x| 3'237| 8) x9'769] 20°730| 8 3'088 
22860} 9| 3'543| 8:229| 9] 9°842| 14°483| 9] 5'so2| 3°642| 9) 2a°2qo] 23'328¢ 8 37474 
25400 | 10| 3'937| 9°x43| 10| x0'936| 16093 | 10| 6'ar3| 4°046| 10) ag'72x} 25920) 10) 3° 
g0°Bo0 | 20} 7874 | x8°287 | 20) ax'B72| 32°x86| 20) x12°427 | 8'093| 20) 49422} 5r'840 20) 7°720 
76200 | 30| xx°8zx | 27°43 | 30! 32°808] 48'279 | 30) x8°64x | xa‘140 80| 74°134| 7777601 30) xx°580 
rox‘600 | 40! rs*748 | 36°575 | 40) 43°745| 64°372| 20) 24°855 | 16°186 40| 98°84s | 103°680 | 40) x5"440 
1277000 | 50} 19°685 | 45'719 | 50) 54°68x x 50| 3x'069 | 20°233 | 50| 123557 | 129°600 | 90 19°300 
x52°400 | 60| 23°622 | 54°862 | 60) 65°6x7| 96°559 | 60) 37°282 | 24"280 60} 548°2608 | 155°s20 | 60) 23°160 
177°800 | '70| 27°559 | 64’006 | 70) 76°554 | 112°652 | 70) 43'496 28°326 fal 172'979 | x81°440 | 70) 27"0z0 
203°200 | 80} 3r°496 | 73°x50 | 80) 87'490 | 128°745| 80) 49°7x0 | 32°373 80! x97°69x | 207°360'| $0) Eph | 
228°600 | 90} 35°433 | 8a'z94 | 90) 98°426 | 144°838 | 90) 55°924 | 36°420 96} 2za°403 | 233/280 90) 34 | 
284 ‘00x |100! 39°370;] 91°438 |100) 109°363 | 160°932 |100) 62'x38 } 40 “467 100! 247°114 | 259200 ‘100! 38° Bor 
Cabi ‘ ; 0: etric Long | Metric Short 
Meters. Yaris Kilograms, pounds, Kilograms. eas 8. [ Met Tons, | ‘Tons. Tons. | 
0764{ 1) x 0°43} 1| 2'204| 0°373| 1| 2°679| 1'0x6| 1) “984 oJo7{ 2) x'xoz | 
r'5z9| 2} 2615] 0'907| 2) 4409] 0°746 2} 5358} a‘oze| 2} x'968] x'Bxq]} & 2204 
2293| 3| 3'923| 1°360| 3| 6°6x3| xzrg| 8) 8'037| 3'048| 3) acgsz| a'zax) 3 3300 | 
poss) 4 s5'a31] 28rq| 4) 88x18] 1492 4 xo'716| 4'064| 4) 3°936| 3°628 4 47499 | 
3822} 5) 67539] 2°267| 5) xx‘023| 1866) 5) 13°396 so8o| 5) 4°o2x} 4°535| 5) s‘sxxr | 
4°587| 6) 7°847} 2°72x| §6| x3°227| 2°239 6| x6°075| G'0g6!} 6) 5905] 5°443 8 6633 
535: 9 ocrss| 3°x75| 7] 15'432] 2°6x2| 7} 28754] 77x12] 7 6889] O°350 4] 7'73x6 
*rx6| 8| x0°463| 3'6a8| 8} x7°636| 2°985| 8] a1°433) 8'x28 8) 7873] 7'257| 8] . B8x8 | 
688x| 9) xx‘77x} 47082] 9] x19°84x| 3°359| 9) 24°xx3} 9544 9) 8857] 8x64} 9} 9'9z0 
\ 7°64g | 10| x3°079} 4'535| 10} a2’046| 3°732| 10) 26°792] 10'x60 10} 9'842| g'o7x | 10, xx‘oag 
15'29x | 20 26°x58] 9'071 | 20) 44'092} 77464 20; 53°584] 20°32x | 20) 19°684 | 18°x43 20) 22°046 
22°936 | 30) 39°238 | 13°607 | 30) 66°x38 | t1°197 380| 80°376} 30°48 | 30! 29'526 | 27°215 | 30) 33° 
30’s82 | 40| s2°3r7 | 18'x43 | 40)  88°x84 | 14°929 | 40) x07°169 | 4o'b4z 40| 39'368 | 36°287 | 40) 4q-ogz 
38'228 | 50} 65°397 | 22°679 | 50) rro’23r | 18°662 50} 133962 | s0°8oa| 50/ 49'2z0 | 45°359 | 50) 55°x25 
45°873 | 68} 78°476 | a7‘2x5 | 60) 132°277 | 22°394 | 80) 160°753 60'963 | 60} 59’052 | 54'430 | 60) 66°138 
70) ox'sss | 3x°75x | 70) x54°323 | 26°r26 | 70 x87°540)  7x"123 10| 68°894 | 63's0z| 70) 77°x6x 
104635 | 36°287 | 80) £76°369 | 29°859 | 80) 2x4°338 8x'284 | 80) 78°736 | 72'574 | 80) 8S°x84 
137°714 | 40°823 | 90) x98°4x5 | 33°59r | 90| 2qx°x30} 9x°444 90| 88'578 | Bx°646 | 90) g9°207 | 
130°794 | 45°359 |100! 220°462 100: pe 923 | x0 "60g |100! 98"4ax | 90’718 1100) rxo'23x | 
zs 
English Hecto- WS 
Long uid U8. English liters, per Bushels, _| 
Tons., | Eiters: Gattons. xing (igui). Bushels Bushels, Bester per Acre. | 
°° *785| 1| 0° 1'200| 1) 0°833} x'03x| 1 0969.4 0°870 1|  yx48 | 
te tes 2 oat 2400| 2) 1666] 27063) 2| 1'938) x'74x 2} > 2'296 | 
2677 | xx°356| 38| o'792| 3'60x| 8 2°499| 3°004| 8| 2'908) 2'6x2 3| 3445 
37s69| rs'xqr| 4| x0s6| 4°80x| 4| 3'332] 4'x20| 4) 3°77} 3°483| 4 4's93 
4:462| x8'927| 5| x°320] 6’002| 5) 4°x65| 5'157| 5| 4847] 4:353| 5) 5°74 
8°354| 22'712| 6| > x585] 7202 6| 4'998| 6'x89| 6] §°816} 5'224} 6 6°B90 
6246 | 26°498| 7 x°849| 8403) 7) 5°83x] 7'220 %| 6786} Grogs! 7 ae 
“x39 | 30°283| 8| 2°xx3| 9°603|. 8) 6'66q)| 8'252 8) 7°755 6-968 8) o's 
‘o3r | 34°068| 9| 2°377] 10'803| 9| 7°497] 9°283 9| 8724 | 7°836| 9) x0°335 
8924 |” 37°854| 10) 2:64x} x2" 10) 8°330] x0°3x5 | 10| 9°694] 8'707 10) 2x483 | 
17°848 75'708 | 20) 5283] 24" 20| x6°660 | 20°630 | 20| 19°388| x7°415 | 20) 22°967 
26°772 | 113'862 | 80} 7925] 30012 80] 24°990 | 30°945-| 30} 29°08 | 26'123 30} 34°45 
35°696 | 151°457 | 40| 10°60] 48'ox7 | 40| 33°32x | 4x'260| 40) 38°77 | 34°830 45'935 
44°620 | x89'27x | 50} 13'208}] 60’o2x | 50 on 5'575 50] 48°472 | 43°538 | 50) s7‘4x9 
53° 227°%25 | 60) 15°850 ‘o2g | 60| 49°98x | 62°8g0 | 60) 58°166 52°246 | 60| 68*903 
3.368 264" 70| x8°492 feroae '10| 38°3x2 |» 72’205 | '70| 67°860 | 60°953 | 70) Bor 
3%.302 302°834 | 80) 21°33 | 96°034 + 66642 *g20 | 80) 77°555 ve x1 80) ox 
"3x6 | 340 90] 23°775 | 108°038 | 90) 74'972 | 92'835 | 90 see '369 | 90) 103 368} 
89" 378'543 |100! 26°47 | t20°043 100 837303 | 1037x5x 100! 96°944 | 87°077 190) 114° 839 
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\Value of Unit. 


Gold Coins. 


“MONEYS OF ALL NATIONS. 


_* Values thus marked are subject to fluctuation. 


Silver Cuins. 


Country. Monetary Unit. United States 
Currency. 
i $ 
Argentina........| Nominal, Gold Peso of 965 
too Centavos 
Actual, Paper Peso of 
x00. Centavos 
Austria-Hungary Krone of roo Heller *203 
Belgium ........++-| Franc of 100 Centimes “193 
| BOLIVIA ore aveenese Nominal, Gold Boliviano +389 
of 100 Centavos 
Actual, Silver Boliviano | 
of 100 Centavos | 
| Brazil Nominal, Gold Milreis “546 
Actual, Paper Milreis 
British Empire :-— 
United Kingdom | Gold Sovereign of zo | 47866 
Shillings 
) Canada « .sccsreoeee Silver Dollar of 100 Cents! x*o00 
Newfoundland ...| Silver Dollar of 100 Cents 1*000 
» SAMAiCa ..,.0000- ..| Same as United Kingdom ae 
Australia... .| Same as United Kingdom ae 
New Zealand ...| Sameas United Kingdom aje 
Union of §.Africa| Same as United Kingdom 
India ......s00re000 Rupee of 16 Annas *324 
Straits Settle- | 8.8. Dollar cf 100 Cents | * 567 
ments 
British Honduras) Gold Dollar of 100 Cents 1000" 
i Silver Bi 19 Dp 
EBUIZATIS “.cseseoso00e _ Lev of 100 Stotinki — | “19 
| Chile ...c0s. sayastas Nominal, Gold Peso of +365 
x00 Centavos | 
Actual, Silver Peso of 
100 Centavos | 
China, Yuan(dollar) of roo Cents “738 
Colombia .. .| Nominal, Gold Pesoot “000 
4 roo Centavos 
Actual, Paper Peso of 
xoo Centavos 
.| Gold Colon of 100 “465 
Centesimos 
Silver Piastre of 100 «us 
‘entavos 
Spanish Gold Dollar “giz 
‘U.S. Gold Dollar x'000 
Denmark .....0.s000 Gold Krone of 100 Ore *268 
Heuador ....... «| Silver Sucré of 100 +487 | 
ie 7 Centavos 
5. Egypt.:....0-----00-+,| Gold Pound of i00 4'943 
z : Piastres 
Brance sessecsee1e-| Fvane of 100 Centimes "193 
Algeria, © scis-.asee Same as France , 
Madagascar . Same as France 
POUT dees orase Same as France 
“ } German Empire ...| Mark of 100 Pfennige 238 
| Greece vse] Vominal, Drachma of *193 
; : ; roo Lepta 
+ Actual, Paper Drachma 
| Cuatemala .........| Nominal, Silver Peso of “45% 
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1 aes ‘ 


Uniti sevntgnetenen 
a A 


ed Stic spate 
ctual, r Peso 
ominal, Gold Gourde 

~ of 100 Centavos 


| 19 and 20 


234 and 5 Pesos | 


a 
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10, 20 and 100 } 

Kronen 

10 & zo Francs | 
1, 2% and 5 

Bolivianos 


5,10 & zoMilreis 


Shillings 


10, 20, 40, 100 
Leva 
5, 10, 20 Pesos 


we 


2% and 5 Pesos 
2,5) 101 ol 
No coinage 


oe 


10 & 20 Kroner 
x0 & zo Sucrés 


HEX 5 5, 10, 20; 


iastres 
x0 & 20 rancs 


ase 


10 and 20 Mark 


5, t0, 20 
: Drachmae 


sand x0 Pesos | 


| 5, 10, 25, 50 Cents 


x Peso ; 5, 10, 20 and 
50 Centavos 


1,2and 5 Kronen 
x, z2and 5 Francs 


x, 10, 20, 50 Bol, 
5 Centavos 


1, 2 Milreis 
soo Reis 


1, 2,234, 4 and 5 ; 
Shillings, 3 & 6 Pence 

x Dollar, 5, x0, 25 and 
so Cents 


a3 ” 


As U.K. except design 
As U.K, with Silver 4 


Pence 

14,4, 14 Rupee, Nickel, - 
x1 Anna 
x Dollar, 5, to, 25) 5 
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wee RY 

1, 2,5 Leva; so Stotinki | 

1 Pes0 3 5, 10, 20 ; 
Centavos 


- 
we 


x1 Yuan; 10, 25, 50 Cents” 4 


1% and x Peso; x Peseta, : 
1% Peseta 5 


=. 
5, 10, 25, 50 Centesiinos | — 


No coinage 


whe aa 

ane = 

1,2 Kroner; 10 &250re | 
x Sucré; 5,10, 40,50 = | 

Centavos | 


1, 2, 5, 10, 20 Piastres ie 


1,2, 5 Francs; zoand | 
50 Centimes & 


oe 


1,2, 3,5 Mark; st 


1,2,5 Drachmae; || 
20, 50 Lepta 


1 a ee 


DBPAR cnsarve neecer eee! 
To 


Liberia der kovecacerne’ 
Mezico .....-- -- 


MORACO --200s0--—-| 
Montenegro... 


5 = 
en... | 


{ 
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Portugal ........-.-., 


i ee | 


¥Finiand ....:........ Gold Markia of 100 
Salvador ......... Gold Peis of 100 
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~ |Walueot Unit. | 
Monviary Unit. , Pome = Gold. Coins. Silver Coins. H 
Ee ' 
Silver Pew ot ae, oe x Peso ; 5, 105 75 5 at 
| } ETE t 
Liva A x00 Contes’ | "193 $, 30,20, so Lire) 2, 2, 5 Lire ; so 
2 ee ee | Centesimi | 
Gold Yeu of sos Sem 458 i Sy 10, 20 Yen 20; 20;, so Sen } 
Gold Won of x0 Chom | | 10,20 Won | 20, 20, s0 Chon 
U.S. Dollar of see Cents |! xcoo | nes 1a, 25, 30 Cents | 
Prene= to Pfenmige | = = 
| Bomeinal, Gold eee a sg 5 10 Dollars | « Dollar’; 5, = 26; 50 } 
B08 j : ‘ent@vos } 
Actual, Siver Dollar a ss | 
Prawe of x00 Cemtimies | "1932 | 2d co Francs ou | 
Perper=Amstrian Korone | “203 cee — J 
Gold Florin. or Gulden | “goa | x Florina ty x, 2% Florin ; 
a of s50 Cents | (Drseat) | 5, 10, 25, Ci ents | 
Same as Netheriznds “gn | ~ =: | 
| \omminal, Silwer Fteed of | “*5x oes 5 oy, 20, so Centaros 
Ion axe | 
| Actual, Paper Pao } LS ee : 
Gold Krone of roo Orer | 268 3, 16, 20 Kroner | t,2Kroner; ro, 25, g00rer | 
| Gold Balisa of z Peics | x-coo , 2, Sy 10, 20 | t Peso ; 5, 10, 40,50 | 
i f GS | Cents | 
Silver Peso of soo | “46 gaat | = Peso 5 §, 10; 20 
ae | Centaros 
Paper Pao i i a : — 
Silver Kran of 20 Shakiz' -s60 | %,xToman(ao| %, 4, 1,2 Kran 
| j ype Evan 
Libra. of 20 Salex t 4°S56 | 4, tf, x Libra} } 34, x Sol > 
(=100 Dinersg moo | 4h, = Dinero : 
Centanns) 5, 20, 20 Centavos | 
jominal, Gold Excudo | x-ofe pa. x Mitreis, aes ae { 
Actual, Paper Exemdo | we ae 
| “Re oe \! —_ 
| ms | 50, sesame | 3a S Leis se Bans | 
} ss 
Gold Rouble of sso ene i 10, 35 x Rouble; 5, 10, 18, 20. | 
‘i { seis Robles ohn ge a 
i “193 L 3, 20 Warkta | ¥, 2, Hark: j 
TTL | | ooo } 
sear! “45% 5+ SS SONS Se a 
} wor e308 | 
| Silver Peso of x00 i | = | 
Centazes | 
Dinar of 1ce Paras | 1,2, 5 Dinars; so Paras 
| %, %, vPFical 
| 5 Pesetaz ; 20, 
Ex een 


| 2,2 Kronor; ai 


| 1, 2, 5 Francs ; ‘bu 
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fi important Events. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS. at 


PANAMA CANAL. 

THE Patiama Canal, which was opened to 
commerce on 1g Aug., x94, was in use steadily 
throughout the following year, only a few slight 
interruptions to operation occurring because of 
landslides. The net tonnage passing through 
the canal in the twelve months ended 3x July, 
r915, Was 4,404,364, Of which 1,416,294 was 
American coast-to-coast tonnage. In the fiscal 
year ended 30 June, rors, the tolls paid by ships 


| of all nationalities amounted to $4,343,383, and 
ithe cost of. operation was $4,112,550. 


The 
amount expended on the canal by the United 
States Government in the fiscal year 1914-1 
was $29,187,042. ‘The total amount expende 
up to go June, r9xs, Was 382,252,644, of which 
$x38,600,869 was raised by the sale of Panama 
Canal bonds, and $219,471,636 was spent out of 
,General Fund of the Treasury. Beginning 20 
September a series of slides occurred in the 
Gaillard. (Culebra) Cut, which closed the canal 
to navigation. On 6 Oct., Major-General George 
W. Goethals withdrew his resignation as Gover- 
nor of the Panama Canal Zone in order to devote 
himself to clearing out the channel. Notice 
that traffic would be suspended indefinitely was 
issued by the Government. It was feared that 
several months would be required to remove the 
0,000,000 cubic yards of earth deposited in the 
canal. 
DISASTERS, MARINE.’ 

The biggest marine disaster of the year (those 
occurring in the war zones or aS a result of 
military operations excluded, for which see 
under “The Great War” or under “ Relations of 
U.S. with the Belligerents”) occurred on a4 
July at Chicago, in the Chicago River, when 
more than x,z200 lives were lost by the eapsizing 
at her pier of the excursion steamer Eastland. 
Most of the victims were employees of the 
Western Electric Company and members of 
their families, who were about Ao go on an 
excursion across Lake Michigan. ax Nov., 1914. 
Three lumber schooners were sunk in Lake 
Superior, with a loss of 26 lives. 24 Nov., 1914. 
The steamer Hanalei was wrecked off the 
Golden Gate, Cal., and x8 lives were lost. Dec. 5, 
1914. Five men of the schooner William Donnelly, 
of Baltimore, Md., were lost when that vessel 
was wrecked off Thimble Shoals Light, on the 
Virginia coast. 2x Jan., 1915. Five of the crew 
of the United States cruiser San Diego were 
killed, and eight were seriously injured, by a 
boiler tube explosion. 26 Jan. The freight 
steamer Washingtonian. and the five-masted 
steamer Elizabeth Palmer were in collision off 
the Delaware Capes and both ships were lost; 
one man was drowned. On the same day, the 
yacht Idler sank off Cape Hatteras; 15 lives 
were lost. 6 Feb. The Japanese cruiser Asama 


| 


was wrecked near Turtle Bay, Southern Califor- 
nia, but no lives were lost. z1 March. 300 lives 
were lost when four vessels were sunk in a storm 
off Algeciras, Spain. 25 March. The United 
States submarine F4 sank outside the harbor 
of Honolulu, and her crew of 2x men were lost. 
The Mallory Line steamer Denver: was abandoned 
in the Atlantic, all passengers and crew having 
been transferred to the Megantic and the Man- 
hattan. os Sa The Royal Dutch West Indies 
‘Mail Lines er Prins Mauritz sank off Cape 
Hatteras with 49 persons on board, In the same 


storm, the ocean-going tug Hdward Luckenbach 
was lost with 15 men, the schooner Bdna M. 

Smith with 5 men, and the schooner John B. 

Manning with 12 men. x Bay, The steamship 

Victoria, of the Mexican Line, sank off the 

Coronado Islands, Cal., xx lives being jest. 1 

July. The Cleveland lake steamer Choctaw was 

wrecked off Presque Isle, Lake Michigan, and 16 

men were drowned. The United Fruit Com- 

pany’s steamer Marowijne, which sailed from) 
Belize, British Honduras, on x3 Aug., with 96 

persons on board, was not again heard from. 

zo Sept. The Greek steamer dthinat, from New 

York for Greece, burned at sea, the passengers 

and crew being rescued by the steamers Tuscania 

and Rumanian Prince; one life was lost. 25 

Oct. The Mallory Line freight steamer Coloréido 

purned at sea off. Cape Romain, Ga., the crew 

was saved by the Suwanee, of the Merchants’ 

and Miners’ Transportation Company, 


DISASTERS OTHER THAN MARINE. 


27 Oct., x9t4. Sixty-one lives were lost through 
an explosion in amine of the Franklin Coal and 
Coke Company at Royalton, HI. 9 Dec. Fire 
destroyed the Edison Company’s plant at West 
Orange. N. J., causing a loss of $7,000,000. 
Thirteen mine workers were killed by an explosion 
of dynamite in the shaft of a mine of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Company at 
Scranton, Penn. 13 Jan. An earthquake in 
Central and Southern Italy killed about 30,000 
people and caused ehormous property losses in 
many interior towns and villages. 9 Heb, A 
hurricane devastated the Manna islands in 
Samoa ; few lives were lost, but the inhabitants 
were left destitute. 2 March. An explosion in 
Mine §No. 3 of the New River and Pocohontas 
Consolidated Coal Company, at. Layland, W. Va., 
entombed x82 miners ; about rao lost their lives. 
15 April. Fifteen people were killed in Detroit, 
Mich., through a collision between a street car 
and a freight team of the Detroit, Toledo and 
Ironton Railroad. 30 April. A fire in the city o! 
Colon, Panama, did $2,000,000 damage. 23 May. 
More than x60 persons, 64 of them soldiers, were 
killed in a railroad wreck at Carlisle, Eng. 7 
July. Pleven persons were killed in a trolley cax 
accident at Queenstown, Canada. A tornado in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, killed about so persons anc 
inflicted $x,000,000 damage to property. x12-ac 
July. Floods in Southern China caused a loss 0! 
life estimated at 10,000. 3 Aug. A flood in Erie 
Penn., caused a loss of twenty-six lives and pro 
perty damage of from $6,000,000 to Sheena 
13 Aug. Fifteen persons were killed and property 
damage of $5,000,000 tO $6,000,000 WAS by 
a hurricane in the island of Jamaica. 16 Aug 
About 250 persons were killed, and property 
damage of $20,000,000 t0 $25,000,000 Was causec 
bya hurricane in the neighborhood of Galveston 


Tex, a2 mene An overflow of the Marame 
River, near St. Louis, Mo., caused a loss of abow 
zo lives. 22 Sept. Hight persons were killed an 


many injured by the caving-in of subway con 
struction in Seventh Avenue, N-Y. City, 
days later one person was killed by a simila 
cave-in in Broadway, N.Y. City. 27 d 
an eee tank car exploded at Ardmore, 

ling 44 persons and injuring zoo others. 2 
a. urricane struck coast. of Louisian 
and Mississippi, killing about persons, an 


doing property damage estimated at $x2,000,09¢ 


28 Oct. Twenty-one lives were lost by a fire in St. 
John’sParochial School for Girls at Peabody, Mass. 
On 6 Nov. fire in a factory building in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., caused the death of 14 persons ; twenty- 
six persons were injured. On xo Nov., machine 
shop No. 4 of the Bethlehem Steel Company’s 
plant at South Bethlehem, Penn., was burned, 
causing a loss of about $1,000,000; many guns 
intended for the use of the Allied armies were 
destroyed. On the same day one of the build- 
ings of the Baldwin Locomotive Works at Eddy- 
stone, Del, was destroyed by fire, this plant 
‘being also engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions. On xx Nov. one of the shops of the 
John A. Roebling, Sons Company at Trenton, 
N.J., was burned, this plant also being engaged 
in the manufacture of war material, The loss 
was $750,000. 
_ LEGISLATION BY CONGRESS, 1914-15. 

The third session of the Sixty-Third Congress 
Z Dec., x fed March, tors) was much less notable 
‘or legislation accomplished than was the first 
‘session or the second session, A great part of 
the third session was wasted in a deadlock over 
‘the Administration’s Ship Purchase bill, which 
finally failed of passage because of an obstinate 
filibuster in the Senate. This bill contemplated 
the purchase and operation by the Government 
of steamers to be used as ocean freight carriers 
0 Central and South America, and to other parts 
of the world, It was reported tothe Senate as 
an original measure, and in that form was de- 
bated for many weeks, but failed to come to a 
yote. On x7 Feb. the House of Representatives 
attached-it as an amendment to the Weeks 
Auxiliary Naval bill, which had already passed 
the Senate, and passed the combined measure 
by a vote of ce to 122, In the Senate this 
makeshift was referred to a conference commit- 
tee, where it died. This was the first important 
pill. on which the Fifty-Third Congress refused to 
accept the guidance of the President, 

- The House of Representatives passed’an Alien 
‘Immigration bill at the second session. It 
imposed a literacy test on immigrants and other- 
wise amended the immigration laws. The Senate 
| passed iton 2 Jan. by a vote of s0to7. After a 
| conference it was sent to the President, who 
This veto was sustained by 


ent for the Philippine Islands, and promising 
Filipinos ultimate independence, passed the 

couse of Representatives on 14 Oct., r9r4: Tt 
did not come to a vote in the Senate during 


session. 
LA FOLLETTE SEAMEN’S LAW. 
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nt measure which became. 
ssion Was the La Follette | 
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Seamen’s act, approved 4 March, xor5, which 
greatly altered the conditions of employment 
for seamen, provided for the abrogation of 
treaties of commerce and navigation with foreign 
countries for the purpose of compelling, foreign 
ship-masters to live up to new American stand- 
ards and set many new requirements for safety 
appliances at sea. 

Section Four of the act amended Section 4,530 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States so 
as to read as follows: 

“ Sec, 4530.—Lvery seaman on a vessel of the 
United States shall be entitled to receive on 
demand from the master of the vessel to which 
he belongs. one-half. part of the wages which he 
shall have then earned at every port where 
such vessel, after the voyage has been com- 
menced, shall load or deliver cargo before the 
voyage is ended, and all stipulations in the 
contract to the contrary shall be void : Provided, 
Such a demand shall not be made before the 
expiration of nor oftener than once in_five days. 
Any failure on the part of the master to comply 
with this demand shall release the seaman from 
his contract and he shall be entitled to full 
payment of wagesearned. And when the voyage 
is ended every such seaman shall be entitled to 
the remainder of the wages which shall then be 
due him, as provided in section forty-five hun- 
dred and twenty-nine of the Revised Statutes : 
Provided further, That notwithstanding any 
release signed by any seaman under section 
forty-five hundred and fifty-two of the Revised 
Statutes, any court haying jurisdiction may 
upon good cause shown set aside such release 
and take such action as justice shall require : 
And provided further, Vhat this section shall 
apply to seamen on foreign vessels while in 
harbors of the United States, and the courts of 
the United States shall be open to such seamen 
for its enforcement.” 

Section Nine amended Section 4,6xx of the 
Revised Statutes so as to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 46xx.—Flogging and all other forms of 
corporal punishment are hereby prohibited on 
board of any vessel, and no form of corporal 
punishment on board of any vessel shall be 
deemed justifiable, and any master or other 
officer thereof who shall violate the aforesaid 
provisions of this section, or either thereof, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable 
by imprisonment for not less than three months 
nor more than two years. Whenever any officer 
other than the master of such vessel shall violate 
any provision of this section, it shall be the duty 
of such master to surrender such officer to the 
proper authorities as soon as practicable, pro- 
vided he has actual knowledge of the mis- 
demeanor, or complaint thereof is made within 
three days after reaching port. Any failure on 
the part of such master to use due diligence to 
comply herewith, which failure shall result in 
the escape of such officer, shall render the 
master or vessel or the owner of the vessel liable 
in damages for such flogging or corporal punish- 
ment to the person illegally punished by such 
officer.” 

Section 24 made it unlawful to pay any seaman 
wages in advance of the time when he has| 
actually earned the same, or to pay such advance: 
wages, or to make any order, or note, or other 
evidence A a aed Sheretoy 2 au ne 

Tson, or to pay apy person, for the shipmen 
af seamen when payment is deducted or to be 
deducted from a seaman’s wages. Any person 
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violating any of the foregoing provisions of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than $zs nor more than $roo, and 
may also be imprisoned for a period of not 
exceeding six mouths, at the discretion of the 
court. ‘The payment of such advance wages or 
allotment shall in no case except as herein pro- 
vided absolve the vessel or the master or the 
owner thereof from the full payment of wages 
after the same shall have been actually earned, 
and shall be no defense to a libel suit or action 
for the recovery of such wages. If any person 
shall demand or receive, either directly or 
indirectly, from any seaman or other person 
seeking employment, as seaman, or from any 
person on his behalf, any remuneration what- 
ever for providing him with employment, he 
shall for every such offense be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned for not 
more than six months or fined not more than 


500. 

No vessel of one hundred tons gross and 
upward, except those navigating rivers exclu- 
sively and the smaller inland lakes, is to be 
permitted to depart from any port of the United 
States unless she has on board a crew not less 
than seventy-five per centum of which, in each 
department thereof, are able to understand any 
order given by the officers of such vessel, nor 
unless forty per centum in the first year, forty- 
five per centum in the second year, fifty per 
centum in the third year, fifty-five per centum 
in the fourth year after the passage of this act, 
and thereafter sixty-five per centum of her deck 
crew, exclusive of licensed officers and appren- 
tices, are of a rating not less than able seaman. 

Any person may make application to any 
board of local inspectors for a certificate of 
service as able seaman, and upon proof being 
made to said board by affidavit and examination, 
under rules approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, showing the nationality and age of the 
applicant and the vessel or vessels on which he 
has had service, and that he is entitled to such 
certificate under the provisions of this section, 
the board of local inspectors shall issue to said 
applicant a certificate of service, which shall be 
retained by him and be accepted as prima facie 
evidence of his rating as an able seaman. Hach 
board of local inspectors shall keep a complete 
record of all certificates of service issued by 
them and to whom issued, and shall keep on file 
the affidavits wpon which said certificates are 
issued. ‘The collector of customs may, upon his 
own motion, and shall, upon the sworn informa- 
tion of any reputable citizen of the United 
States setting forth, at least six hours before the 
scheduled time of sailing, that this section is not 
being complied with, cause a muster of the crew 
of any vessel to be made to determine the fact ; 
and no clearance shall be given to any vessel 
failing to comply with the above provisions. 

Hlaborate regulations were made to govern 
life-saving équipment, with the requirement 
that foreign vessels leaving ports of the United 
States shall comply with the same. Limitations 
on the number of persons carried were made as 
follows: 

At no moment of its voyage shall any passenger 
steam vessel of the United States on ocean routes 
more than twénty nautical miles offshore have 
on board a total number of persons greater than 
that for whom accommodation is provided in 
the lifeboats and pontoon life rafts on board. 
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But during the interval from 15 May to r5\Sept- 
ember, inclusive, any passenger steam vessel of 
th> United States, on ocean routes less than 
twenty nautical miles offshore, shall be required 
to carry accommodation for not less than seventy 
per centum of the total number of persons on 
poard-in lifeboats and pontoon life rafts, of 
which accommodation not less than fifty per 
centum shall be-in lifeboats and fifty per centum 
may be in collapsible boats or rafts, under regu- 
lations of the Board of Supervising inspectors, 
approved by the Secretary of Commerce. 

At no moment of its voyage may any ocean- 
cargo steam vessel of the United States have on 
board a total number of persons greater than 
that for whom accommodation is provided in 
the lifeboats on board. 

At nomoment ofits passage may any passenger 
steam vessel of the United States on the Great 
Lakes, on routes more than three miles oftshore 
except over waters whose depth is not sufficien 
to submerge all the decks of the vessel, have on 
board a total number of persons, including 
passengers and crew, greater than that for whom 
accommodation is provided. in the lifeboats and 
pontoon life rafts on board. The accommoda- 
tion provided im lifeboats shall in every case be 
sufficient to accommodate at least seventy-five 
per centum of the persons on board, During 
the interval from x5 May to x5 September, in- 
clusive, any such steamer shall be required to 
carry accommodation for not less than fifty per 
centum of persons on board in lifeboats and 
pontoon life rafts, of which accommodation not 
jess than two-fifths shall be in lifeboats and 
three-fifths may be in collapsible boats or rafts. 
Provided further, That all passenger steam 
vessels of the United States, the keels of which 
are laid after the first of July, z9xs, for service 
on ocean routes, or for service from x5 September 
fo 15 May on the Great Lakes on routes more 
than three miles offshore, shall be built to carry, 
and shall. carry enough lifeboats and life rafts to 
accommodate all persons on board, including 
passengers and crew: And provided further 
That not more than twenty-five per centum 0 
such equipment may be in pontoon life rafts or 
collapsible lifeboats. 

At no moment. of its voyage may any cargo 
steam vessel of the United States on the Great 
Lakes have on board a total number of persons 
greater than that for whom accommodation is” 
provided in the lifeboats on board, 

Section sixteen directed the President to give” 
notice to all foreign governments affected of 
the termination of treaty provisions inconsistent 
with the provisions of the act. 5 

The of the law relating to life-saving 
apparatus and other equipment went into effect 
on 4 Novy., 1985. For foreign ships if will go into 
effect on 4 March, x926. 

The Provisions of the La Follette Act were 
subsequently construed by the Department of 
Justice and by the Department of Commerce so 
as to exempt practically all foreign shippi 
from most of their requirements. . 


FoR STRICTER NEUTRALITY OBSERVANCE. 

A joint resolution, approved 4 March 
strengthened the neutrality The of the United 
States. It read as follows —“‘That from and 
after the passage of this resolution, and during 
the existence of a war to which the United States 
is nota , and in order to prevent the neu- 
trality of the United States from being: violated 


by the use of its territory, its ports or its terri- 
torial waters as the base of operations for the 
armed forces of a belligerent, contrary to the 
obligations imposed by the law of nations, the 
treaties to which the United States is a party, 
or contrary to the statutes of the United States, 
the President be and he is hereby authorized and 
empowered to direct-the collectors of customs 
under the jurisdiction of the United States to 
withhold clearance from any vessel, American or 
foreign, which he has reasonable cause to believe 
tothe about to carry fuel, arms, ammuuition, 
men or supplies to-any ship or tender or supply 
ship of a belligerent nation in violation of the 
obligation of the United States as a neutral 
nation, In case any said vessel shall depart or 
attempt to depart from the jurisdiction of the 
United States withont clearance for any of the 
purposes above set forth, the owner or masters 
or person or persons having charge or command 
of such vessel shall severally be liable to a fine 
of not less than $2,000 nor more than $xo,000, or 
to imprisonment not to exceed two years, or 
both, and, in addition, such vessels shall be for- 
feited to the United States. That the President 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to. empower 


such of the land or naval forces of the 
United States as shall be necessary to carry out 
the s of the resolution. That the pro- 


visions of this resolution shall be deemed to 
extend to all lands and waters, continental or 
insular, within the jurisdiction of the United 
States.” 

LIABILITY ON BILLS OF LADING, 

An act approved 4 March, rors, known as the 
Cummins act, forbade common carriers in 
inter-state commerce to limit their liability on 
pills of lading and made them accept-full respon- 
eres for losses incurred to property trans- 
po - 
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The net. result of the law was the | pared with $1,126,118,138 for the fiscal year 
adoption by the eommon carriers of a system of ' r9r4-x975. 


extra charges for packages declared fia exceed a 
certain minimum of value. 
INCREASE OF THE NAVY. ~ H 

Congress provided in the Naval Appropriation 
act, approved 3 March, xozs, for the following 
increases in the naval establishment : Two first- 
class battleships, six torpedo-boat destroyers, 
two submarines of the sea-going type, with a 
surface speed of 25 knots, or more, if possible ; 
sixteen submarines of the coast defense type, and 
one oil fuel ship. It appropriated $r,000,000 for 
aeronautics, and authorized the creation of an 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, five mem- 
bers of which are to be experts from civil life 
and seven members naval and army officers and 
heads of scientific bureaus of the Government. 
It abolished the, Naval ‘‘ Plucking Beard,” so- 
called, created a Chief of Operations in the Navy 
Department, established a naval reserve, con- 
sisting of men honorably discharged from the 
naval service, and gave the rank and pay of 
Admirals to the Commanders-in-Chief of the 
Atlantic Fleet, the Pacific Fleet, and the Asiatic 
Fleet, and the rank and pay of Vice-Admiral to 
the officers second in command in these fleets. 

Congress also passed an act, approved a8 Jan., 
1918, consolidating the Revenue Cutter Service 
and the Life-Saving Service under the title of 
the Coast Guard; and an act, approved 5 Feb., 
1915, re-organizing the Consular Service and the 
secretarial grades of the Diplomatic Service by 
providing for appointments to grades instead of 
to particular posts, leaving it to the Secretary 
of State to transfer members in any grade from 
one post to another without the formality of a 
new appointment. f 

The total of regular annual and permanent 
appropriations made at the third sessiwn (fer the 
fiscal year xrors-z916) Was $1,115,121,408, com- 
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Adams, Charles Francis, publicist and author; 
aged 79.—20 March. 

Aldrich, Nelson W., former United States Senator 

from Rhode Island and leader of the Senate, 

former Representative in Congress from Rhode 
Island, aged 73.—x6 April, 

Alexander, James W., former president of the 

Hquitable Life Assurance Society, aged 76.— 

ax Sept. 

Alexander, John W., painter, ex-President of the 
National Academy of Design, aged 58.—3x May. 

Avisaka, Baron Nariaki, Japanese Lieutenant- 
General and ordnance expert, aged 6z.—xz 


Jan, 
Armstrong, Paul, playwright, aged 46.—30 Aug. 
Bacon, Henry, ex-Representative in Congress 
from New York, aged ik he 
‘Bard, Thomas R., ex-Unii s Senator from 
California, aged 73.—5 March. 
Beachey, Lincoln, aviator, aged rey March. 
| Beatty, John, Brigadier-General, “S.A. (retired)? 
| ex-Representative in Congress from Ohio, aged 


Dec., - 
mena English actress, aged 59.— 


Bernard, 

arch. - 
French publicist, life Senator. 
Academy of Political.and Moral 


26 
ae 
_ Sciences, aged 85.—29 Aug, 


_ member 
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z Noy., 1914-31 Oct., r9x5. 


Berger, Rudolph, Austrian operatic. tenor, aged 


.—27 Keb, 

Betbeder, Onofre, Argentine Vice-Admiral, aged 
53.—24 Jan. 

Biller, Rt. Rev. George, jr., Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of South Dakota, aged 33.—2z Qct. 

Billinghurst, Guillermo, ex-President of Peru, 
aged 64.—28 June. 

Bitter, Karl, sculptor, aged 47.—x0 April, 

Black, John C., Brigadier-General, U.S,V., ex- 
Representative in Congress from Illinois, ex- 
Commigsioner of Pensions and ex-federal Civil 
Service Commissioner, aged 76,—17 Aug. 

Blommers, Bart. J,, Dutch painter, aged 69.— 
15 Dee., 1914. ; 

Bookwalter, John W., former Democratic teader 
in Ohio politics, aged Ce Sept. pettrs: 

Booth, Alfred, founder of Booth steamship: line, 
aged 80.—2 Nov., 2914. 

Boucherville, Charles .E, B. de, Canadian states- 
man, former Premier of Quebec, aged 93.— 


ro . 
Borie samuel journalist, editor and publisher 
of ‘The Springfield (Mass.) Republican,” aged 
atc ie loka. ipwmnalish; acod one Mat 
ni res OG) aged 79.—5 nept. 
Bradbury, J. P., ec Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Oh-o, azed 77.—17 July. 
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Dubs, Rey. Rudolph, Bishop of the United 
Evangelical Church, aged 77.—3 March. 

Durnovo, Peter Nikolaievitch, Riiesian states- 
man, former Minister .of the Interior.—24 Sept. 

Dyche, Louis L., zoologist and explorer, aged 58. } 
—z0 Jan. 

Edwardes, George, English theatrical producer, | 
aged eA ct. 
Ehrlich, Dr. Paul, German therapist and chemist, 
discoverer of salvarsan, aged 6x.—z0 Aug, - 
Elkin, John P., Associate Justice of the Supreme } 
Court of Pennsylvania, ex-Attorney-General of 
Pennsylvania, aged s55.—3 Oct. 

Behee, Henri, French entomologist, aged 92.— 
rx Oct. 

Faison, John M., ex-Representative in Congress 
from North Carolina, aged 53.—ax Apri 

Fargo, James C., pioneer in the express business, 
aged 85.—8 feb. 

Fergusson, Harvey B., ex-Representative in Con- 
gress from New Mexico, aged 67.—r0 June. 

Fiulay, Charles J., Cuban physician and scien- 
tist, discoverer of mosquito infection in yellow 
fever, aged 82.—zo Aug. : 

Fleming, Sir Sandford, Canadian engineer and 
scientist, aged 88.—22. July, 

Flores, Antonio, former President of Ecuador, 
aged 8x.—31 Aug, 

Forman, Justus M., novelist, aged 39.—7 May. 

Forsyth, George Alexander, Brigadier-General, 
U.S.A. (retired), aged 77.—x2 Sept. 

Forsyth, James McQ., Rear-Admiral, U.S.N. | 
(retired), aged 73.—3 Aug. 

Fowler, Thos, P., ex-President of the New York, 
Ontario & Western Railroad, aged 64.—x2 Uct. 

Fox, Right Rev. Joseph J., Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Green Bay, Wis., aged 60.—15 March. 

cai Charles, theatrical manager, aged 54. 
—7 May. 

Frothingham, George, actor and comic opera 
singer, aged 75.—19 Jan. e : 

Garrett, Miss Mary, philanthropist, aged 6x.— 


Braddon, Mise Mary Elizabeth, English novelist, 
aged 77.—4 Feb. 

Brough, Miss Fanny Whiteside, English actress, 
aged 60.—x Dec., 1974, 

Brown, Thomas J., Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Texas, aged 79.—z7 May. 

Brown, William M., Representative in Congress 
from Pennsylvania, ex-Lieutenant-Governor of 
Pennsylvania, aged 62.— 31 Jan. 

Bucknam, Pasha (Ransford D. Bucknam), sailor 
of fortune, Rear-Admiral in the Turkish Navy, 
aged 46.—a7 May. 

Bullen, Frank T., English writer of sea stories, 

' aged 40.—1 March. 

Bunny, John, moving picture actor, aged 51.— 


26 April, 
Burdette, Robert J., journalist and humorist, 
aged 7o.—19 Nov., 1914. 
Burke, Right Rev. T. A, M., Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Albany, N.¥., aged 75.—20' Jan. 
| Burt, Andrew §8., Brigadier-General, U.S.A. 
(retired), aged 75.—2z Jan. 

Bussey, Cyrus, Brigadier-General U.S.V., ex- 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, aged 8x.— 

| 3 March. 

Buxton, Sir Thomas F., British anti-slavery 
worker, ex-Governor of South Australia, aged 
78.—28 Oct. 

Cable, ‘Benjamin §., ex-Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, aged 43.—27 Sept. 

| Caldwell, Henry C., ex-Circuit Judge of the 

United States for the 8th federal circuit, aged 

| .83.—x6 Feb. 

| Carden, Sir Lionel, British diplomat, former 
British Minister to Mexico, aged 63.—x6 Oct. 

Chaffee, Adna R., Lieutenant-General, U.S.A. 
(retired), former Chief of Staff, aged 72.— 
xr Nov., 1934. 

Clark, Charles Heber (‘‘ Max Adeler”), humorist, 
aged 74.—10 Avg. 

Codman, Rt. Rev. Rebert, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Maine, aged 56.—7 Oct. * 

Colton, Right Rev. Charles H., Roman Catholic 

_ Bishop of Buffalo, N.Y., aged 66.—9 May. 

ey Anthony, anti-vice crusader, aged 7x. 
—arx Sept. 

Conant, Charles A., journalist and financial 
writer, aged 54.—4 July. 

; Conaty, Rt. Rev. Thos, J., Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Monterey and Los Angeles, aged 68.—x8 Sept. 

Conrad, Holmes, lawyer, former U.S. Assistant 

Attorney-General and Solicitor-General, aged 

76.—4 Sept. 

Costa, Alfonso, Portuguese statesman,  ex- 
Premier.—13 July. 2 
Cowherd, William S., ex-Representative in Oon- 
; gress from Missouri, aged 54.—z0 June. 
: Crane, Walter, English painter and illustrator, 
aged 7o.—xg March. ; 
oe Creelman, James, journalist, aged sq4.—xz2 Feb. 
y - | Davis, George B., Major-General, U.S.A. (retired), 
former Judge’ Advocate General of the Army, 
aged 67,—x6 Dec., 1914. at 
| Delafield, Francis, surgeon and author of surgical 
_| works, aged 73.—x7 July. : 
Diaz, Porfirio, Mexican soldier and statesman, 
6 Apri 
Hal 


President of Mexico for 3r years, aged 84.— pril. ; 
: 1, Charles M., chemist, pioneer in the manu- | 
facture of aluminum, age 5 


2 Jidy. rn 

Dickson, Samuel, railroad lawyer, aged 78.— 1.—27 Dec., 1914, | 

' 28 Mat. : Hall, J. K. P., ex-Representative in Cane 

| Dodge, Miss Grace M,,-philanthropist, aged 57. | _ from Pennsylvania, aged 7o.—§ Jan ate 

belie 287. Dec., 1914. Hall, Robert H., Brigadier-General, U.S. 

Du Bois, Augustus J., engineer and engineering | tired), aged. Jah... a3 

writer, professor in the Sheffield Scientific Haraie, Keir, Reottish Member of Parli 
School, Yale University, aged Oct. | and labor leader, aged ‘Se _ 
——— * 


aged 35.—5 Jan. 
Goldmark, Karl, Austro-Hungarian composer, 
aged 84.—3 Jan. 
Goodell, David H., ex-Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, aged 80.—2z Jan, ; 
Goulden, Joseph A., Representative in Congress } 
from New York, aged 70.—3 May. 
Grace, Dr. William G., English cricket player, 
aged 67,—23 Oct. 
Granger, Charles T., ex-Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Iowa, aged 80.—26 Oct. - 
Gray, John C., Harvard Law School professor, 
writer on law, aged 75.—: cba , 5 
Gray, John Clinton, Associate Judge of the New | 
York State Court of Appeals (retired), aged 7x, 
—28 June. “he 
Guicciardini, Count, Italian statesman, former} 
Minister of Foreign Affairs.—x Sept, i i 
Guild, Curtis, ex-Governor of Massachusetts, |” 


ex-Ambassador of U.S, to Russia, aged 55.— | 
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Harris, Andrew L., Brigadier-General, U.S.V., 
- ex-Governor of Ohio, aged 80.—x3 Sept. 
Hawaweeney, Very Rev. Riphal, Bishop and 
| head-of the Syrian-Greek Church in America, 
aged 54.—27 Feb. 
‘Heinze, F. Augustus, copper operator and 
financier, aged s4.—4 Nov., 1014. : 
‘Hensel, Wm. U., Pennsylvania lawyer and Demo- 
cratic leader in that State, aged-63.—26 Feb. 
'Herresboff, John B., yacht designer and builder, 
aged 74.—zo July. i 
Hervieu, Paul, French author and dramatist, 
_ member of the French Academy, aged 58.—z5 


Oct 
Heywood, Charles, Major-General, U.S.M.C. 
-(vetired), aged 74.—26 Feb. 
oe, Charles ¥'., marine naturalist, aged 64.— 
‘ax Oct. 
Hollenbeck, Conrad, Chief Justice of the Ne- 
braska Supreme Court.—2r Jen. 


Holmes, Joseph A.; geologist, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines, aged 55.—13 July. 
Hough, Warwick, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme 
. Court of Missouri, aged 79.—28 Oct. 
Houghton, Stanley, English playwright. — 10 
» Dee., 1914. 
Howison, Henry L., Rear-Admiral, U.S.N. (re- 
tired), aged 77.—31 Dec., 1914. 
Hoxie, Mrs. Vinnie Ream, sculptress, aged 67.— 
20 M ey Hie 
Ibert O,, magazinist and lecturer, 


? 
| publicist, aged 64.—23 July. 
| Jackson, William H., ex-Representative in Con- 
gress from Maryland, aged 75.—3 Apv‘il. 
Jenkins, Michael, Maryland banker and philan- 
thropist, aged 72.—7 Sept. 
Joseffy, Raphael, pianist, aged 62.—25 June. 
Kayanaugh, William M., ex-United States 
| Senator from Arkansas, aged s0.—zz Feb. 
Kean, John, ex-United States Senator from New 
Jersey, ex-Representative in Congress from 
_ New Jersey, aged 6r.—4 Nov., ate 68 
| Kelly-Kenny, General Sir Thomas, British soldier, 
eee —26 Dec., 1914. 
ennedy, Right Hon. Sir-William R., British 
| jurist, Lord of Appeal, aged 68.—18 Jan. 
| Klein, Charles, playwright, aged 48.—7 May. 
in site Karl, German historian, aged 60.— 
«xx May. 
Langevin, Most Rey. Louis P. A., Roman Catholic 
err. \ eebon of St. Boniface, Manitoba, aged 59. 
5 une, y ieee 4 
es Mrs. Sarah Cowell, actress, aged 35. 
Alfred Henry, journalist and author, 


iar Dee., 1914. 
d harles E., ex- 
from Maine, aged 63.—z May. 
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759) 
Long, John D., ex-Governor of Massachusetts 
and ex-Representative in Congress frony Massa- 
aes ex-Secretary of the Navy, azed 77.— 
28 Aug, Borrell 
Lounsbury, Thomas R., teacher of English, aged 


—9 April. 
McClain, Emlin, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Iowa, aged 64.—z5 May.- 
McCreary, George D., ex-Representative in Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania, aged 69.—26 July. 
McCullough, John G., ex-Governor of Vermont, 
aged 79.—29 May. ; 
McKelway, St. Clair, journalist, editor-in-chief 
‘of. ‘The Brooklyn Eagle,” Chancellor of the 
State of New York, aged 7o.—16 July. 
McPherson, Smith, United States District Judge 
for the Southern District of Iowa, ex-Represen- 
tative in Congress for Iowa, aged 65,—x17 Jan. 
Maartens, Maarten (J. M. W. Van der Poorten- 
Schwartz), Dutch author, aged 56.—3 Aug. : 
Macdonald, Sir Claude, British diplomat, aged } 
63.—10 Sept. 
Mackensie, Morris R. S., Rear-Admirai U.S.N. } 
(retired), aged 66.—x6 Jan. | 
Maes, Rt. Rev. Camillus P., Romana Catholic 
Bishop of Covington, Ky., aged 69.—10 May. 
Mahan, Alfred T., Rear-Admiral U.S.N, (retired), 
historian and authority on sea power, aged 74. 
—rx Dec., 1914. F 
Manney; Henry N., Rear-Admirai, U.S-N. (re 
tired), aged. 71.—25 Oct. . 
Martin, James L., U.S. District Judge, District 
of Vermont, aged 68.—14 Jan. 
Matson, Courtland C., ex-Representatiye in 
Congress from Indiana, aged 75.—4 Sept. 
Merritt, Edwin A., jr., Representative in Con- 
gress from New York, aged s4.—4 Dec, 


to14. 

Mézibres, Alfred, French statesman and man of 
letters. Member of the French Academy, 
aged 89.—x0 Oct, 

Minot, Charles $., anatomist, aged 6r.—19 Nov., 


1914. 

Mitchell, James 1T., ex-Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, aged 80.—4 
July. 

Mizner, Henry R., Brigadier-General, U.S.A. 
(retired), aged §6.—4 Jan, 


Representative im 
: ‘Friedrich A. J., German scientist, dis- 


Molineux, Edward L., Brigadier-Generat, U.S.V. 
aged $r.—10 June. : ; 

Moore, Edward B., former U.S, Commissioner of 
Patents, aged 64.--7 Sept. eee ages 
Morgan, Rev. Dr. D. Parker, Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, aged 72.—26 Sept. 
Morton, Charles, Brigadier-Generai, U.S.A. 

_ (retired), aged 68.—20 Dec.., r9x4. % : 
Murray, Sir James A. H., English philologist, 
editor of the Oxford English Dictionary, aged 
78.—26 July. y ; 
Muir, John, naturalist, aged 76.—24 Dec., «9x4. 
‘Nares, Sir Geo., British Adm., aged 84.—a5 Jan. 
Nelson, William R., journalist, editor aud owner 
of “ The Kansas City Star,” aged 74,—13 April. | 
Noble, Sir Andrew, British scientist, authority 
on ordnance and explosives, aged -84.—z2 Oct. 
Parry, David M., ex-President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, anfi-labor union 
leader, aged 63.—x2 May. : 
Parsons, John E., New York lawyer, counsel 
Sugar Trust, aged 85.—x6 Jan * 
Payne, Sereno E.; Representative. in -Gongress 
from New York, author of the Payne T: 
aged 71.—x0-Dec., 19%4. 
Camik tatesm: 
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Phelps, Thomas S., Rear-Admiral, 
(retired), aged 66.—3 Nov. : 
| Plympton, Eben, actor, aged 63.—12 April. 

Poor, William H., banker, President of the Poor 
Railroad: Manual Company, aged 7x.—x3 Apri. 
| Pryor, W. §., ex-Chief Justice of the Court of 
| Appeals of Kentucky.—x6 Vov., rox4. 
| Putnam, Frederick W., anthropologist, aged 76.— 
| x4 Aug. ; 

{ Gudieda. Gonzalo, Cuban diplomatist, aged 46.— 

| so Jan. 

| Quigley, Most Rev. James E., Roman Catholic 

| “Archbishop of Chicago, aged 60,—9 July. 

| Rathenau, Emil, German Privy Councillor and 
developer of electrical enterprises, aged 77.— 
20 June. 

| Reuter, Baron Herbert de, Managing director of 

| Reuter's news agency, aged 63.—18 April, 

; Ridder, Herman, German-American journalist. 
Owner and editor of the +‘ New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung,” aged 64.—1 Nov. 

| Riordan, Most Rev. Patrick W., Roman Catholic 
| Archbishop of San Francisco, aged 73.—27 Dec., 
{ 


1914. 
| Roberts, Lord, British soldier, Field Marshal of 
| the British Army, aged 82,—x4 Nov., r9x4. 
| Rockhill, William W., diplomat, ex-Assistant 
Secretary of State, ex-United States Minister 
to Greece and to China, and Ambassador, to 
Russia and to Turkey, aged 60.—8 Dec,, 1914. 
- Rollins, Frank W., ex-Governor of New Hamp- 
| shire, aged 55,—27 Oct. 
: Rossa, Jeremiah O'Donovan, Fenian agitator, 
' | aged 84.—z9 June. 

Rothschild, Baron Nathan Mayer, English 
| banker, head of the British branch of the 
| Rothschild banking house, aged 74.—3x March. 
| Rucker, Sir Arthur W., English scientist and 

educator, aged 67.—x Nov. 
’Saint-Marceaux, Paul de, 
| aged 69.—25 March. 
| Scanlan, Rb, Rev. Laurence, Roman Catholic 
| Bishop of Salt Lake City, aged 72.—10 May. 
Schieren, Charles A,, ex-Mayor of Brooklyn, 
-| aged 73,—x0 March. 
; ‘Seriabin, Alexander N., Russian composer, 
|. aged 43.—27 April. 
‘Seaman, William H., United States Circuit 
Pe Judge, 7th Federal Circuit, aged 72.—8 March. 
i | Sedgwick, Arthur G., journalist and critic, 
fee * aged 7o.—14 July. 
i | Seward, Frederick W., ex-Assistant Secretary 
of State, publicist and author, aged 84.—25 


U.S.N. 


French 


| April. 

| §mith, F. Hopkinson, artist and literary man, 
aged 76. pri. 

Smith, Gerrit, inventor of quadruplex system of 
telegraphy, aged 76.—4 May. 

| Smith, Joseph, President of the Reorganized 

Church of Latter Day Saints, aged 82,—z0 Dec., 


|, 1914 
| Somerville, Henderson M., member of the Board 
| of United States General Appraisers, aged 78. 


—x15 Sept: - Sy 
| Spalding, Albert G., manufacturer of sport.ag 
| goods, aged 65.—9 Sept. 
| Sprague, Wim., ex-Governor of Rhode Island, ex- 
| Senator from Rhode Island, aged 83.—x1 Sept. 
| Staaff, Karl A., ex-Premier of Sweden.—4 Oct. 
Sternberg, George M., Brigadier-General, U.S.A. 
(retired former Surgeon-General of the army, 
aged 97.—3 Nov. - 
Stewart, John W., ex-Governor of Vermont, ex- 
iene peated in Congress, and ex-United 
tates nator from Vermont, aged 9o.—ag Oct. 


¥ 


Neerology. Foi 


sculptor, | 


Stoessel, Anatole M., Russian Lieut.-General, 
defender of Port Arthur, aged 66.—r7 Jan. 

Story, John P., Major-General U.§.A. (retired), 
aged 74.+25 March. 

Sulzbacher, Louis, ex-U.8. District Judge, ex- 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Porto Rico, aged 7a.—x7 Jan. 

Sutherland, Roderick D., ex-Representative in |. 
Congress from Nebraska, aged 53,.—x8 Oct. 

Taylor, Frederick W., engineer, inventor of 
Taylor “ efficiency system” in industry, aged 59. 
—21 March. 

Thayer, Ezra Ripley, Dean of the Harvard Law 
School, aged oak Sept. 

Toll, Rt. Rev. William E., Protestant Episcopal 
Be ni Bishop of Chicago, aged 7x.—a7 ): 

une. 

Tracy, Benjamin F., Brigadier-General U.S.V., 
New York lawyer, ex-Secretary of the Navy. 
aged 85.—6 Aug. 2 

Tupper, Sir Charles, Canadian statesman, ex- 
Prime Minister of Canada, ex-High Commis- 
sioner to London, aged 94.—30 Oct. 

Turner, Sir George, English physician and 
investigator of leprosy, discoverer of a cure 
for rinderpest, aged 64.—12 March. ; 

Tuttle, Lucius, railroad man, former President 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad, aged 68. 
30 Nov., 1914, 

Van Horne, Sir William, Canadian 
builder, aged 72.—x11 Sept. 

Vanutelli, Rt. Rev. Serafino, Roman Catholic 
Cardinal Bishop, Dean of the Sacred College, 
aged 81.—19 Aug. 

Vickers, Thomas E., British armament manu- 
facturer, aged 82.—x9 Oct. ; : 

Von Szell, Koloman, ex-Premier of Hungary, 
aged 70,—x6 Avg. 

bit Emile C,, French composer, aged 78. 
—16 Heb. 

Waller, Lewis, English actor,.aged 55.—x Nov. 

Walsh, Miss Blanche, actress, aged 42.—3x Oct. 

Wangenheim, Baron Hans von, German diplo- | 
flied) Ambassador to Turkey, aged 56.—25 


railroad 


ct. 

Washington, Joseph E., ex-Representative in 
Congress from Tennessee, aged 63.—28 Aug. 

Watson, William, engineer, secretary of the 
ee Headeray, of Arts and Sciences, aged 
“8x.— 30 Sept. 

Watson, William W., Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 
(retired), aged on Dec., 1914. " 

BAG Baron, English financier, aged 83.— 
30 Oct, ‘ 

Werner, Anton von, German painter, aged 71.— 


Jan. é 

West, William §., ex-United States Senator from’ 
Georgia, aged 65.—22 Dec., r914. 
Widener, P. A. B., street railroad operator aud 
financier, aged 81.—6 Nov. ™ | 
Wilder, Marshall P., lecturer and humorist, 
aged 55.—10 Jan. Dap 
ees Edward S., English actor, aged 62,— 
‘ov. ca 
Witte, Count Sergius J., Russian statesman, 
former Prime Minister and Minister of Rail- 
roads and of Finance, aged 6s.—xz March. — 7 
Wood, Mrs. John, English actress, aged 83,— 
rx Jan. eee 
Woodbury, Urban A., ex-Governor of Vermon 


aged 76.45, ” 
Woodruff, Charles E., Lieut.-Col. U.S.A. (ret 
sanitariap, aged 54.—13 June. mad 
Zimmerman, Eugene, railroad man and fi 
(s 


ooo 
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i gi RETROSPECT OF SPORT." 
: s ; BASEBALL. 


| THE professional baseball season of 1914 was marked by a slackening of popular interest and poor | 


seasons for most of the clubs. The Federal League, created in x9x4 as a vival of ‘‘ Organized Base- 
ball” (the combination controlling the National and American Leagues and their subsidiaries) tried 
the experiment of xo-cent. admissions. But even at that price the new-comer made little headway 
against the older organization. Excessive salaries to players, long contracts, and consequent in- 
difference in playing were the chief causes of popular complaint against the existing order in base- 
ball. The American League carried off the World’s Championship in the annual series with the 
National League, the fourth victory for it out of the last five meetings, 


_ AMERICAN LEAGUE RECORD, 1o15. Hone oad pink. GOL ARR eR... Hes Ave 
The Boston Red Sox.won the pennant rather Tajoie, Athletics ae ton i ne a te 
easily, encountering no serious opposition except Shotten, St. Louis ...... 156 558 a +e *281 


from Detroit. The Philadelphia Athletics, cham- | Gaqy. p, eee . 
pions in xoxo, r9xx, and xorx3, finished last, most Hees ener aes tld pe a Fi a r 
of the poenee eae ot _ great team ba Maisel, New York Hit 
een sold or released by the management, De-| pH pr i ti 
-troit and Chicago both improved greatly in their | p. Neugiy Chine ss ae as ae pele 
playing, and finished second and third respec- | payer Detroit 67 7 
tively. Washington fell back one point, from | \oKee. Detroit ; 
third place to fourth. The final standing of the | ¢. Walker, St. Louis ... 


teams was :— Chapman, Cleveland ... 
; Schalk, Chicago . 


FINAL STANDING OF TEAMS. Janyrin, Boston . Af 4x 85 ‘azo 

eee Leonard, Boston Qa 7) 52 8 x14 ‘269° 

Q| © | Roth, Cleveland ......... 109 386 67 104 ‘269 

6 | 2 | Cook, New York .......,. 132 476 go 128 ‘269 

a1 § Weaver, Chicago ........, 148 562 82 x51 ‘269 

oY = | Lapp, Athletics , + 213 317. 26° 85 °268 

§ Mullen, New York ...... 40 go xr 24 ‘268 

a Graney, Cleveland ...... 116 403 42 107 °266 

50) * Austin, St. Louis ......... 14x 475 62 125 ‘263 

5 54)" Gardner, Boston ......... 127 43% 50 113 ‘262 

Chicago....,...:! 8 3| 6x! . High, New York ......... 11g 426 «5x xxx ‘26x 

| Washington... 9\x4\— 68) - J. Collins, Chicago ..... + 153 574 73 150 ‘26x 

New York......)1a) 5! 7] 9 13 83)" Jamison, Washington 17 69 9g 428 ‘26x 

| St. Louis ...... 5} 9| 4] 9)20|—\x0| 16 ox" Evans, Cleveland......... 42 109 17 28 ‘257 

Cleveland ......| 4| 5] 6| 6) ojxa Hartzell, New York ... 119 386 39 99 ‘256 

| Philadelphia 5| 3| 8| x] 6 G. Foster, Boston ...... 4x 82 xx 2x ‘256 

1 Soo =}, Wood, Boston .... =a ae. SS 6 14 ‘255 

Games lost ...|/5054/61'68:83/91 Willie, Cleveland ...... 45-13%) 34033). -252 

Bites be : . Felsch, Chicago ......... 2X 427 66 x07 ‘251 

| Following are the unofficial batting and field- | Shaw, Washington Pee a5. 4 gy ax 4'280 
| ing records :— Coumbe, Cleveland...... : 

Kopf, Washington ...... 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING, 
[Fifteen or more games.] Turner, Cleveland ...... 
_ Players and Clubs. GAB, R. #. Aye, | Shanks, Washington ., 
| Cobb, Detroit ............ 56z 144 207 ‘369 Smith, Cleveland. 
20 2 7 350} Oldring, Athletics 
519 159 175 337| Burns, Detroit . 
85 138 * Russell, Chicago . 
| Speaker, Boston ......... . Leibold, Chicago 
4 iss ‘ Pipp, New York . 
44 < Schang, Athletics ...... 
8x x77 °311 | Barry, Boston ..... dnageee 33 


Vitt, Detroit....... 


6: , Caldwell, New York ... 7a ose 

3 are 28 Beye, Boston, seers 33 * 

inke, Cleveland ........: 87 340 36 104 °306| O’Nei eveland ...... is 
WwW. Davis, Athletic ...... 20° 27 4 8 ‘2096 Wagner, Boston .... et 
| Crawford, Detroit ......156 6xz 8x 18x ‘296 | Cicotte, Chicago .... =e 
|B. Collins, Boston ..... 8 Leary, St. Louis . a 


C. Thomas, Boston....... 86 
ton ...... 52 554 Williams, Washington... 92 x99 
h, Detroit ... 113 332 97 ‘292 | Mayer, Chicago waar sree 23 55 


8 : ‘29x | Alexander, New York 25 63 
Sai oe 288 Hooper, Boston cacsieers 343 565 
-286 | Young, Detroit. ss X83 376 


Johnson, Washington 64 
Southworth, Cleveland 60 ..1 
Moeller, W: ton... 1x8 436 
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ke Serene ae os A.B. RR. H. Ave: Pitchers and Clubs.. Goa 
Morgan, Washing OD... 62 x92 2% 44 °229} Markle, New York’ ..«........ 2 © 1°000 
Kopi, Athletics ......... 118 385 39 88 ‘220 | Morisette, Athletics. A 2 © x‘000 
Stanage, Detroit ......++ 27 68 ‘226! Oldham, Detroit..,.... . a7 2 oe x 00n 
Lavan, St. Louis .. 45 125 °225| Myers, Athletics .... oe as 9 a eae: 
Peckinfaugh, New 67 120. ‘223 | Sherman, Athletics . Phe deh ieeeles he is: 
Severoid, St, Louis ... 80 202 12 45 ‘223 | Tillman, St. Louis... . 2 te 97 rt608 
J ames, Detroit... 45 63 6 14 ‘222 Sims, St. Louis Bee z o x'000 
Nunamaker, New York 87 249 24 85 '22t| Rice, Washington - 4. © £000 
| 0. Bush, Detroit .......-. 155 56: 99 %24 ‘22% | Ruth, Boston ....... 32 38 6 750 
Healey, Athletics......... 28 100 7 22 ‘220! McCabe, St. Louis. . 7 3 x “780 i 
Fohns, Chicago... 28 100 7 22 ‘220| Wood, Boston. ag 3g Sa 
Henry, Washington ... 95 278 2% 61 ‘219 | Shore, Boston .... 38 39 ~~ 73E 
Weilman, St. Louis ... 47 tor 4 22 ‘218| G, Foster, Boston . -37. 2 5 “690 
Gree, New York .....-... 73 195 22 42 “215 | Scott, Chicago.... 48 24. xz ‘686 
Ai acobson, St. Louis...... 7z x80 18 38 ‘221 | Leonard, Boston. . 32 35 7 682 
Moriarty, Detroit «..... 3z 638 2 8 ‘air |W. Johnson, Washington ...47 27 13 "675 
vy alsh, St. Louis. - 59 150 %3 3% ‘207) Boland, Detroit ........ ars teen 48 13 6 “674 
J. Walsh, Athletics. x17. 417. 48 «86. ‘206 Dumont, Washington Pods gases ee 
Blackburn, Chicago ... 96 283 33 58 ‘205 | Faber, Chicago ......... ae BO 2g) XZ 649 | 
| McBride, Washington 146 477. 53 98 °205)| Dauss, Detroit . sue 46 BR TSS 
Boone, New York ...... 130 43% 44 88 ‘204 | Covaleskie, Detroit go 23 «53 «(1639 
Malone, Athletics ...... 76 zor 17 4% 204) Ayres, Washington 43 35 g 625 
Carrigan, Boston -......-. 46 93 10 19 ‘204| Gregg, Boston...... ee eae pee ge 
Acosta, Washington ... 73 162 20 33 (204) Fisher, New York 30 18 xx ‘62x 
Dubue, Detroit .....ccc0.0- 60 113 J 23 °204| Gallia, Washington ea 43 16 xo ‘615 
ree ome sense ror 362 25. 72 Se Dubuc, Detroit ...... -39 ww 2 - 
, Washington...... 4° Oo gg m2 “2 i om 5 
Ainsmith, Washington 47 120 13 24 *200 roan oe 74 oF oe 
Henriksen, Boston ...... gz or gS 8 "298 troite....- Sab BOBO gage 
| Agnew, St. Louis......... 104 296 17 58 ‘x96 ror 36 19 56 = °543 
E ~|Wambagass, Cleveland 12x 376 28 73 "194 39 33 «12 54a 
3 Damrau, Athletics ...... 16 59 4. ir "X93 47. 38 x8 “500 
Connolly, Washington 51 546 14 28 ‘192 34. «1S «1S S00" 
Davies, Athletics......... 55 13x %%3 25 “IO 40. 13 «13~SC 00" 
| T. Daly, Chicago.......... 29 47 & | 9 XQt 45. 13 33 “500 | 
~ MeAvoy, Athletics 67 380 32 234 “389 4 = “B00 
: Brown, New York ...... ar 32 o 6 "x88 11 2 ‘500 
mh | Shawkey, New York... 33 60 3 12 “x83 17 2 2 ‘500 
'§. Jones, Cleveland...... 48 33 4 6 182 3 I z "500 
_ Barbare, Cleveland ...... 78 296 16 44 ‘179 eoa8 x x 590 
Boehling, Washington 4x 74 9 33 °27°/| Russell, Chicago. << 4. Iki, Soa 
sopreares oes x8 59 2 30 °169) Koob, St. Louis .... 2B SO aoe 
47 9 5 3 “169 Sisler, St. Louis .... we BS + 52 (SAR 
: -- 30 60 ‘x67 | Pieh, New York... an OL § Ses ae 
_ Covaleskie, Detro = 5% tos & 167 | W, Mitchell, Cleveland ......36 2: 14 “440 
| Gallia, Washington. 43 85 "x65 | Shawkey, New York 33X03 435 
Steen, Detroit ..... 30 44 “5° | R. Collins, Boston ...... . 25 “409 


Dauss, Detroit .. $s 
McNally, Boston ......... 25 53 

Morton, Cleveland ...... 34«Co82 
_| Bressler, Athletics ....-- 33. «OBS 
Miller, New York 
J. Bush, Athletics ...... 
Oldham, Detroit 17 14 
Koob, St. Louis . 1 28° 37 
Walker, Cleveland ...... 25 37 
J, Scott, Chicago ... 48 97 
Harstad, Cleveland...... 32 16 
Lowdermilk, Detroit 45 80 
Wyckoff, Athletics 45 96 
Hamilton, St. Louis ... 35 64 


Io 
17 
14 
x6 Lowdermilk, Detroit 
3 Mays, Boston .« 
ze Cole, New York . 
8 Brenton, Cleveland ... 
Lop Perryman, St. Louis ... 
7 “%43.| Brown, New York 
= Knowlson, Athletics 
5 Coumbe, Cleveland ..- 
cee Walker, Cleveland... < 

= 134 | Hagerman, Cleveland ......... 22 
10 

12 

z 
10 
14 

9 

9 

g 

4 

8 

2 
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*t25 | Hamilton, St. Louis ...-. 
e Sheehan, Athletics .. 
5325, Keating, New York .. 
125 | Harstad, 


ie} 
Gu 
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Cleveland .. 
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weldeie ge 


Faber, Chicago «....- go 84> xz *119.| Mogridge, New Yor 
Bena, Cleveland naeereey a oe 4 Be Baolly New York . 

eDZ, ICAGO ..... . 3 “Ir. Vi i : « 
W. Mitchell, Cleveland 36 79 3 "x14 ra Grae Se a. aa 
Fisher, New York......... 30 83 5 “108 “Wyckoff ‘Athletics... c++ oe : 
Hagerman, Cleveland... 3 32 2 "203 | Shaw, Washington ..... : 5 2 
Shore, Boston .-s+++++ = “x00 | Collamore, Cleveland .. ae 
Pieh, New York «...-... 2% 30  * *067| § Jones, Cleveland .... 3 8 

~ . | Bush, Athletics ..... se 

; SS om 


| Relpfer, Cleveland 
x Cr rol seus 


CLUB oe RECORDS. 


Tim: 
G. at bate R. B.H. 8.B. 8.H. 


Detroit ...,.. 156 5,130 778 1,362 235 204 
Chicago ...... 155. 4,907 717 3,280 225 27% 
Boston......... 155 5,02x 669 1,30% 125 260 
St. Louis...... 159 5,113 522 1,248 208 172 
Washington x55 5,018 569 1,a%9 190 187 
Cleveland ... 154 5,037 539 1,204-%37 173 
Athletics ... 154 5,083 545 x,202 129 133 
New York... 154 4,984 584 1,160 196 168 
Lone Hits By CLUBS. 
’ Total 
2-b 3-bHome bon Extra 
Clubs. hits. hits.runs. hits. bases. 
DEEL OM asc. sne oes 206 97 23 1,831 469 
Chicago ........00- 164 10f 25 4,72% 441 
Boston ....... ss 204 75 %4 1,704 396 
Cleveland............ 172, 76 20 1,588 384 
St. Louis ...... aaet s 164 63 x9 1,595 347 
Washington: ...... 145 80 x2 1,560 341 
Athletics ..,......... 182 go 1x6 1,572 370 
New York ......... 167 49 3% 1,518 358 
LEADING TEN LONG HITTERS. 
Total 
2-b 3-bHome bon Extra 
Nopnghis and Clubs. | hits.hits. runs. hits. bases, 
Fournier, Chicago 20 18 5 209 71 
Cobb, Detroit 29 13 3 «27x 64 
Kayanagh, Det: 431354 «149 ~«52 
Jackson, Chieago.... 20 14 5 206 63 
Ki, Collins, Chicago 22 x11 4 23% 56 
Roth, Cleveland... 9 17 7 168 64 
Veach, Detroit ... 39 1x 3 247 70 
Crawford, Detroit. 32 20 4 265 4 
Strunk, Athletics. 26 16 x 203 6x 
Pratt, St. Louis .. 30 1x .3 233. 6x 
LEADING TEN BASE STEALERS. 
ers ag note G. S.B. 
Siicarapatrs 156 94 
135 5° 
Milan,.Washington .. fon ww 288, > 45 
Moeller, Washington pacy” BEG 1 3g 
Shotten, St. Louis ...... 156 44 
J. Collins, Chicago X53. G7, 
Cook, New York... Iza. 3 
Chapman, Cleveland............... 154-36 
; TRADING TEN RUN EES 
._Players and Olubs. R. 
cot : 356 144 
E. Collins, Chicago ... 155-119 
‘Vitt, Detroit ......... 15x 1x6 
r 15X - r0g 
Fournier, Chicago —1260— 85 
Chapman, Cleveland... 154 Yor 
Bush, Detroit ......... x55 99 
Murphy, Chi icago ... 139 «—s«88 
Hooper, Boston. ...... - 149 «6089 
Shotten, BGP ESOUWIS teseowecsotsss sere 156 «Ok 
CLUB Waviye Bi RueoEDe: . 
Beata eoca he 154 ee set 216 
I55 4,204 2,010 221 
155° 4,213 1,965 226 
Warpoatee 155 4,188 1,939 238 
156 4,229 2,163 252 
$4. 4,107 2,053 275 
154 4200 2,060 331 
+ 154 4,070 2,03x 336 


IOAN LEAGUE PENNANT WINNERS. 
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Won. Lost. Per cent. 
82 | 53 "607 
$3753 *610 


‘6x0 4 
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Year. Club, Won. Lost. Per cent. 
IQOZ—BOStON oreceeeerseseeree 9x = 47- *650 
1904—Boston ....... at 59 “6x6, 
a a : 92 56 "622 
1906—Chicago....... 93 58 616 
1907—Detroit .. 92 58 °613 
x908—Detroit ... go 63 588 
r909— Detroit ....... 97 54 *643 
rgro—Philadelphia . 102 48 678 
r19x1—Philadelphia ror 50 °669 
1912—Boston ....... 105 47 "69x 
r913—Philadelphia . 96 57 *627 
1or4—Philadelphia . 99 53 *65r 
LQTE—BOBtON. ...0208s0s00000000 10r 50 "669 


NATIONAL LEAGUE RECORD, sozs. 


The feature of the National League season of° 


tors, was the close margin separating the teams 
throughout the greater part of the championship 
race. The Philadelphia team played with great 
steadiness, holding a slight lead practically all 
the way through. The Bostons, champions of 
1914, made a poor start, but finished strong, 
cap’ uring second place.- Brooklyn, for many 
years in the ruck, finished third, and the New 
York Giants, champions in rorx, r9x2, and x973, 
and second in x9x4, went to the foot of the league. 
The final standing of the teams was :-— 


FINAL STANDING OF TEAMS. 


SPP IEE FE sieia| & 
B/S /8.12 s/o BiB 9 
CLUBS. B/S |= | |Z/S 2\2| 3 
Sl TSP la le ais | = 
el | | iP Bi 
ts 
Philadelphia —|r4| 9)t4/x0\x5 \90/62| "592 
Boston. ....... --) 7i—|14|xO}x5) 9 83/69|"547 
Brooklyn +23}. 8|—|x4\zx/xx 80/72}-526 
Chicago....... .| 7ix2| 8i—lx3/z2! 73'80|° 477 
Pittsburgh . {m2 7/33] gi—|x0 73/81! °474 
St. Louis .... «| 7\talxx\r0/r2}— 72\8x\ "47x 
Cincinnati . 19 7) g\t2z\14 71183)" 46x 
New York 7| 9| 8'x4) 8)xo 69/83) ° 454 
Games lost ...... = S9i7a)80 $1|8x 
The following are the unofficial batting and 
other records :— 
INDIVIDUAL BATTING. 
[Fifteen games or over.] 

7% oe ee q. oo os a Ave. 
oyle, New York......... 150 x “3K 
Luderus, Philadelphia 14x 498 56 Be Ks 
Griffiths, Cincinnati ... 160 583> 60 279 °307 
Hinchman, Pittsburgh 156 577 72 177 °307 
Daubert, Brooklyn ...... 150 543 62 1x64 “302 
Snyder, St. Louis ......... 144 47% 4x 142 “30x 
Merkle, New York ...... 140 505 5a X5I ‘299 
Robertson, New York... 145 552 73 x62 °293 
Collins, BostOncesesssess 106 369 53 108 ‘293 
Long, St. LOUIS vessesoeees ? 62> 147 ‘290 
Schultz, Chicago .. 14 37 ‘289 
Groh, Cincinnati .. 60 585. 7a 169 ‘289 
Kantlehner, Pittsburgh 29 52 2 
Y. Clark, Cincinnati... 96 2425 24 
Connolly, Boston 106 309 648 
Fisher, Chicago..... 69 
Cravath, Philadelp) I 89 
Whitted, Philadelphia 128 448 44 
8S: Magee, Bosti-n.,....... 156 570 70 

Dolan, St. Louis ......... 112 324 53 
oe Brooklyn ...... 30 75 8 
ae: St. Louis ... 107 aa 
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~ Player and Club. GAB ak 
Killifer, Cincinnati...... 186 555 75 X5% 
Wagener, Pittsburgh ... 156 565 68 154 
Barney, Pittsburgh...... 32 16 27 
G. Burns, New York ... 158 62az 83 1x70 
Saier, Chicago ... 144 495 75 133 
Griner, St. Louis fergie ORI 3 4 
Zimmerman, Chicago... 139 52x 65 140 
Johnston, Pittsburgh... 147 544 7% 145 
Tyler, Boston.....+.+- 44 16 3 23 
J. Miller, St. Louis rs0 554 74 47 
‘Murray, Chicago ..-...... 96 272 34 72 
Hyatt, St. Louis ... 106 204 23° 78 
Wheat, Brooklyn .. 746 530 64 140 
| Herzog, Cincinnati ...... iss 578 60 15% 
J. Smith, Boston.......-. 137 517 64 144 
Davis, Boston. .,... OS GOOF | 2 6 
Evers, Boston .. 83 280 38 73 
Viox, Pittsburgh .. 149 500 56 330 
Stock, Philadelphi . 69 227 37 59 
Williams, Chicago ...... 15r 518 55 %34 
130 477 39. 123 
86 zo. 57 
36 335 
72 125 
66 127 
, 85 143 
| Carey, Pittsburgh 340 362 76 143 
Butler, St. Louis . 130 467° 72 «338 
Gibson, Pittsburgh ...... 121 352 28 89 
| Fletcher, New York ... r49 563. 58 4x42 
} Schmidt, Boston ......... 127- 456 45 X15 
| Betzel, St. Louis ......... 1x6 367 42 92 
| Myers, Brooklyn .... zs3 605 63 X5% 
Compton, Boston. . 34 112 13 «28 
BS. Burns, Philadelphia 66 169. 1x 42 
Schulte, Chicago ......... rsx 550 65 137 
| Pfeffer, Brooklyn......... 40 105 8 26 
Knisely, Chicago . 64-133. 12 ~~ 33 
Becker, Philadelphia ... xx 335 37 83 
Gowdy, Boston ...... ux8 315 -27——=Co78 
9. Smith, Brooklyn ...... 29 57 7 x4 
Hornsby, St. Louis ...... 18 57° 5 14 
O'Mara, Brooklyn... r49 576 77 x43 
Cutshaw, Brooklyn 184 567 68 139 
Schneider, Cincinnati...~ 48 94 9 23 
‘Lobert, New York .......106 389 47 95 
Maranville, Boston...... 149 51% 52 124 
K. Williams, Cincinn jr 2x9 22 53 
Wendel, New York... ... zo" 33-0 8 
Babbington, New York 28 33 5 8 
Killifer, Philadelphia _ 106 323 26 78 


Huggins, St. Louis ...... 
Paskert, Philadelphia... 
McCarthy, Chicago .....- 45 
Archer, Qhicago .. 
Rodgers, Cincinnati 
Mayer, Philadelphia .. 
J. Myers, New York 
Niehoff, Philadelphi 
Stengel, Brooklyn... 
Becker, New York 
Hummel, Brooklyn... 
Dooin, New York ...s-. 
Beck, St. Louis....... 
‘McCarthy, Brooklyn . 
‘QO. Miller, Brooklyn...... 
Thorpe, New York .-.... 
| Gonzales St. Louis ...... 
‘Standridge, Chicago ... 


332. 5r 80 
125 7 3° 
22 74 
20 5x 
7 2z 
24 «69 
60 126 
52 109 
5 iz 
6.23 
rr 
ar 
zo 
20 
8 
xz 
ie 
26 
ayia, 33 
83a 97 


\4 


bax SoS NERTS 


Ave, 
"271 
°273 


Retrospect of Sport. 


Player and Club. 
Dale, Cincinnati ......:.. 
Whaling, Boston ........ 
Grant, New York......... 
Baird, Pittsburgh 
Snodgrass, Boston 


Costello, Pittsburgh ... 71 
Olson, Brooklyn ......... 80 
| Rucker, Brooklyn ..... 19 
Benton, New York...... 46 
Byrne, Philadelphia ... 105 
Bresnahan, Chicago.....» 77 
Roche, St. Louis ......... 46 
Moran, Boston... .......-. 180 
Schupp, New York ..- 


Rudolph, Boston .. 
McLarry, Chicago.. 
Gerber, Pittsburgh 


Brainard, New York ... 92 
Von Konlitz, Cincinnati so 
Pierce, Chicago ......-+5 36 
| Schang, New York .....+ 68 
Lear, Cincinnati .......- 39 


Humphries, Chicago .-. 3% 


Wagner, Cincinnati ... 74 
Mamaux, Pittsburgh ... 38° 
Demaree, Philadelphia 3z 
Doak, St. Louis...........- 38 
Chalmers, Philadelphia 26 
Alexander,Philadelphia 49 
Dell, Brooklyn «.....+++++ . 40 
Rixey, Philadelphia ... 29 
Vaughn, Chicago ...-.+.. 43 
Ragan, Boston .......++-- 38 
Perritt, New York ...... 35 
Hargrave, Chicago ...... x6 
Mathewson, New York 27 
Dugey, Philadelphia ... 43 
Kelly, New York.....-.-- 17 
Smyth, Brooklyn ...---.-» x8 
Weiser, Philadelphia... 36 
Cheney, Brooklyn .....- 30 
Harmon, Pittsburgh ... 42 
Stroud, New York ...... 32 
McKenery, Cincinnati 22 
Adams, Pittsburgh .....- 40 
Appleton, Brooklyn 34 
Layender, Chicago 4 
Douglass, Chicago 32 
Sallee, St. Louis ... 45 
Ritter, New York .....- 23 
W. Cooper, Pittsburgh 38 
Perdue, St. Louis........- 3n 
Adams, Philadelphia ... 24 
Marquard, Brooklyn ... 33 
Robinson, St.Louis ...~ 32 
Murphy, Pittsburgh ... 3: 
Hughes, Boston ....-7..- 5° 
Meadows, St. Louis...... 39 
Toney, Cincinnati ...... 36 
Ames, St.Louis, «-.---+ 32 


Strand, Boston ........---- 
Schauer, New York...... 32 
MeQuillen, Philadelphia! 39 
Zabel, Chicago ...r.--a0 


PITCHING RECORDS. 


Pitcher and Club. 
Barnes, Boston «.. 


Hogg Chi see 
Boardman Bic Lomisiacuiry, 


Oe Philadelphia 
224 | ochugp, New York, 
| Stan 
Al 


Ee ew York 
exander, Philadel 


wy 


cooo00t 


ral 
POW AO) 


ain a 


PUD NUN OOAUNWEN HH OO 


TBiteher ana Club. L 
itter, New-York .......... r 750 
: 2 Olubs. 
‘Toney, Cincinnati ... 36 17) (COG 739 
- Mamatx Pittsburgh 8 "924 ae 
4 


— = Total 
2b 3b Homebon Extra Gd. 
hits, hits. runs. hits, ‘bases, Ave. 
197 92 24 -%,725- 453 °336,| 
+ 159 93 20 2,698 g05 "332 


Rucker Brooklyn he 19 CO *692 | Cincinnati “Baas Peaath 
: a ~ 4 ate .. 193 82 15 4,7et 4oz 

yal Pittsburgh Hs i eet aa 667) New York ........ 198 68 24 rit 403 Se 
| Nethaus, St. Louis 3 bs ; t ba Brooklyn ...... w 163 75 14 8,627 355 ‘3x8! 

e “45 i 6 604 Bostoniiwe nace 227 57 17. 16% 392. 37 

, avian oe ae SER eth OOO Lwabing TEN LONG HITTERS. : 
| Pierce, Shinui east eee YR ‘600 : Potal 
c=. i i ; : * it -h 3-b Home bon Extra Gd. 
ee CBago -- oS Ge eee hits, hits. runs, hits. bases. Ave. 


_ | Anes, Bt. Louis ... : re Li ts 383 Cravath, Philadel... 33. 7. 24 268 119 "g09 | 
; rf 2s | Ludersu, Philadel... 36 7 7 227 7% "456 | 


ipa 3 57* | gaier, Chicago “453 | 
i rete 33 «45 224 «or (453 / 

a0 Fe ee an Doyle, New York... 42 10 260. 73. "44r 

oe a3 4 -eg6 | Long, St. Louis ...... go 25 223 76 ago 


12 
4 
2 
ar Hinchman, Pittb’gh 34 314 5 254 77 “‘4go 
ite ne ae Griffith, Cincinnati. 30 16 4 
wen lee tai 32 17 «66 
= illiams, Chicago... 2x 6 13 205 ya °398 
Eee B43 Groh, Cincinnati ... 33 9 3 229 69 *39r 


Tyler, Boston ..... fan ga. 2X ToS Beh LEADING TEN BAsk STEALERS. : 
Meadows, St. Louis ......... 39 «12 «IY "522 | Players. Clubs. Games. #.B. Ay'ge. 
Dale, Cincinnati .. wie QQ 37 «XO BIS | Carey, Pittsburgh «....-...0-..seo0 140 39 ~=— 28 
Adam, Pittsburgh 2 go. £4) ea ‘soo | Herzog, Cincinnati sot) XBS ae aa 
' | Rixey, Philadelptia - 29 ir xx ‘s00| Saier, Chicago......... 144 30. 2k} 
| Marquard, Brooklyn.. 32 xo to2 ‘s00| Baird, Pittsburgh ........... 14a8- > go. “ay 
MéKenery, Cincinnati...... ax 5 65 *500 | Whitted, Philadelphia.. x 23 “20 


George, Cincinnati.. > § 2 8 _ *500/ Butler, St. Louis........ 

| Berbert, New York ........: BoE £ *s00 | Johnston, Pittsburgh 
elly, Pittsburgh ..u.... 95 x 3 °B00| J, Miller, St. Louis .. 

x “500 | Cutshaw, Brooklyn .. 


30° XG". xy “485 Bescher, St. Louis............ sate RIES RZ “x8 { 
ees : be Lmapine TEN RUN Gurrhrs. 
2 gts +462 | Players. Clubs. * Games. RK. Ay'ge.’| 
ue ce se “444 Cravath, Philadelphia ........... + Ir 99 "59 | 
; 48° x8 x9 “44x Doyle, New York ........ ~ Yo 87 “58 
ah kee 444 | Bancroft, Philadelphia 


Chicago..... ee: ees "437 i 2 
5 5 Butler, St. Louis ........ be kOe oe <4 
te eth 8 : ned Burns, New York... 5 
: ey Carey, Pittsburg 
a3 te ~ mics O'Mara, Brooklyn 
30OBtO “goo Saier, Chicago ..... 
P “4o0.| Miller, St. Louis..... Ra 
x 389 Killifer, Cincinnati ..........6+ 15675 "48 | 
as ns ope Hise aa to ee CLUB FIELDING RECORDS. 4 
| shewson, New York ... 27 14 364 “Clubs. Qs) Bi... As Axe: Tee 
7 tlehhe: Pittsburgh ve BQ ia 333 | BostOM s.ecseeecr 157 45210 2,918 2rz ey 


7 
6 
8 
6 
6 160 4;20%° 2,118 225 
48 9 tO “32x! Pittsburgh ... 
ry 
© 
3 
rt 


‘ 2 3 be 156 4,113 4,928 213 
2 308 | Philadelphia « 353. 4,207. 1,954. 226 
x “273 | St. Louis .. 


“965 

+ 337 4,166 2,037 234 964 ape 
‘962 ; 
‘960. 


x54 4162 1,960 240 
+355 4,752 4)997 257 * 
Chicago...,.... ..» I§6 4;390 1,903 278 7957 
NAVIONAL LEAGUE PENNANT WINNERS, 
Won. Lost. Perct. 
yerr ine: (Ga RA f 
nye 17 


_ ~“OLus BarTexe RECORDS. 
Club. «Gs. at bat. RB. BH. BB SH. 


Weave tneserene 


156 gyx3% 670 1,256 171 ¥85 ‘240 | 3 
187 5,072 S82 1218 427 108 "240 | x8 
Long Hits By Cruws. = 


: ‘Potal. = ; 
j 3b Homebon Sxtra ‘Gia. 
it ne Fu s= WARES. ve 


evens 


bases Ave, 


3 oe oe 


W, Mille ‘Conner, Pittsb’ 
Mack, € ores, St. ead 


Bridwell, St, Louis 


262 Retrospect of Sport. ~ > 
Year, C'ub. Won. Lost. Per ct. AB. R. 4H. B. : 
1890...... Brooklyn... - 86 43 ‘667 Wilson, Brooklyn 20 36 i ae 
x8ox......Boston ... 87 sx ‘630 | M. Brown, Chicago .4... Pina oe ste 
1892.....- Boston ... 102 48 “630 A. Wilson’ ii iain ae a 25 
1893--+-.-BOBtOD serereese 86 44 ‘662| Lennox, Pittsbur, Ok Ook re 
| x89q-...--Baltimore ...., 8 39 695] Kenworth Uichaa City sa? area 3 
1895......Baltimore ..,.. 87 43  *660| Tobin, St » i y 558 207 renee 
eo Baltim i , St. Louis... 1s8 622 ox 185 
896 AMOFE «.... go 39 «= 698 | Barger, Pittsburgh 6 
1897-..++-BOBLOD ere0++++- 93 39 °795| Zwilling, Chica; 5 Laie ahs 
1898....,. Boston tevees roz 47. 685) Roush esate FS Zs 544 84 16% 
1899...... Brooklyn ror 47. 682 | Dalton Buffalo: pe ae 3 128 
1900...,.. Brookiyn..... 82 54 "603 Cooper, eg akiny cate ae 43 xe 
190x.....-Pittsburgh .. ago 49.-—=««°647| Walsh, St. Leu pet eR ig ae) 
1902.>....PiGtSDUTBN ..--..sseeereeee 103 36-741 | Chase, Buffalo nae are eaee 36 ; 
ee or 49 pee Holey wivediingh car 248 ae 68 3 
sooner w corns I “692 i 
ae hd YOK ce.essereonsteee ros 48 °686 ne Kawase City. 5 re 2 Bp 
1906...... ICAL ssecerecerensasoerree Z i - Pi ae 
eam = or mamemernenr re at Vee iain cao ee el 
1908.....- Chicago wv... ve 99 55 °643 Mot a a aoeret het tak, Pho ee 
1909...... Pittsburgh ....... seve TEO 4x 728 awmpey, ittabunehs 35% Bee Seaaee 
IQTO....--CHICRGO® .....6- 104 50. 675 Sa a iad meee 
xgxz...... New York .... 99 54 °647 a 446 oe ce 
New York .... roa. 48-—« 682 | Vaughn, St. Louis ...... Sa ae EA ae 
New York .... ror 5 ot Oakes, Pittsburgh ...... 153 578 «55 x6x 
94 ze foaa Marshall, Buffalo.. zo i 3 5 
(SEI SERS EE at LE ICO ES 2 go 2 = “592 ia igre a 14m 470 67 130 
: artley, St. Louis ...... 120 x 
| FEDERAL LEAGUE. Easterly, Kansas City... zx0 a a 8s 
et The Federal League’s second season was hardly pene eamaie We ate Tor 313 300/85 
more successful than the first, which was a loser Toric 7 BUA s.y00.-s005 9% (343 35/198 
financially and mediocre from the point of view West, BUMBLO. ss. sseteserer. 97/357 289 96 
of high-class sport, ‘The xr9rg race was not over | gq corn, =. 93) #0%eaaenom 
until the last day, when Chicago won from riggs, Brooklyn . 30) arg dearer 
Pittsburgh the second game of a double-header. Pncess ey ae He 155 547 75 746 
| Chicago and 5t. Louis finished one point apart, | 7, GUI Ot LOUIS 4 vere as Ace oe pos 
_with Pitteburgh only three points behind St. | Rayid Pie eee Gs 333. <34 PS) 
| Louis, The final standing of the teams was: riden, Newark......... 142 445 47 2x8 
Duncan, Baltimore ...... 146 529 68 x40 
FINAL STANDING OF TEAMS. Hendrix, Chicago. 495 303-28 ae 
ae a piel dat ge 1 mene gt 68.) ogee 
T' . ercvase 
io al® Bl, wi |e g Engle’ Buffalo % ie 
2/Stler ip igt wis = 16 Were ae Wid ae) Le 
cae ZisiZISisleis 2 Land, Brooklyn. eis 9G)" 205 ras eee 
5 | 3 2 Bie 5 3 = B 4 g Perring, Kansas City ... 153 553 67 143 
| SRR ISIF IF S13 jo) > 4 ' Iz 7O % 
3 %, 5 313 G. Anderson, Brooklyn 136 512 32 
z J Fis e 15 Esmond, Newark......... 155 sc 82 145 
‘ ig] | | a | LEM N | e McKechnie, Newark ... 127 44 49 1X15 
ag VICHICATO gecevecessecere |_lgx 12)X1)x0|15\24) 12| 86° eeepc ee poksotas a0 Reon a! 
~ St. LOUIS seyeeesese-s/XX|—]82,22)12/13/74) 14) B7 “565 Ten ey, Baltimore -..... india! Sora, 
Pittsburgh .....- 86 “56 a eal ae seeeeseee 148 549 «55 137 
a Axnsas City... | ‘ itz, Chicago ...-+...-+- 79 237 27 59 
Bey Newark resrvysseeeeee } : oe ay ~- 99 333 32 83 
; Buffalo syeereeeeseeese] 8X0] Q xx\ro\—|12) x SSG ere ot ee mee reer 30) si d2 sec gees 
* “Btea ates aaaemeseaah Bh TZ gixx 13) a—| ae cy oe LO ee ti he a ie 4 as 
’ im See “eal wn | ELALT, DIEOOKLYD corsenvee eee x be 
i pleieere ce Ce ae Knabe, Baltimore. 103 32x 2 78 
. G Tost 6a be crlt ok . Brown, Kansas City 77 226 
| ae t 66 6767 7a 7278. eel a , Johnson, St. Louis... 132 sro 3 = 
: _ | Berghammer, Pittsbgh. x32 469 96 
| Following are the batting and pitching records: Helirich, Brooklyn 43 :A0S eee 
| (In xg or more games.) 2 peters 
180 28 
INDIVIDUAL BATTING. Packard, Karisas 43 92 6 
: AB. R. H. TB Russell, Baltimore ..... 53. 76 6 . 
POOKLYD  ..sensees 136 ue Pa x65 a git pitt se 80 24x 24 
. x . Smii TOO tece 
. | Fischer, | ‘t05 293 3° me Weiss, Chicago gti X ies 33 8 
| Deal, St. Lo’ : - 65 225 22 Goodwin, Kansas City 23 
Konetchy, Pittsburgh... 152 577 Kirkpatrick, Baltimore 2x 
Campbell, Newark ...-- 526 Bailey, Chicago........-..- (5 
Mann, Chicago ........0++ 468 B. Meyer, Bufialo 57 
533 
522 
556 


i Seward: DERE 3 
 Zeider, Chicago -..... 
‘| Seaton, Newark ....... 
} Chadbourne, Kans. City 
“Hofman, Buffalo . 
Stovall, Kansas City . 
Huhn, Newark 
Hauser, Chicago .... 
| Blair, Buffalo... 
Hicks, Baltimore .... 
Suggs, Baltimore .. 
| Beck, Chicago 
" Whitehouse, Newark . 
Rawlings, Kansas City 
Pechous, ‘Chicago 
Farrell, Chicago . ae 
Pratt, Newark . 
‘Kirby St. Louis | 
Schaefer, Newark 
“Smith, Baltimore.... 
Agler, Baltimore . 
McCandlers, Baltimore 
Gallagher, Baltimore .. 
} Doolan, Chicago, ......... 
Mills; Newark . 
_} Main, Kansas City. 
, ¥, Smith, Brooklyn 
A Smith, Brooklyn. 
; Allen,,Buffalo ass 
_} Bradley, Kansas Gity .. 
Chapman, St. Louis..... 
Berry, ‘Pittsbur reoh 
| Downey, Buffalo . 
\ bee cleo Newark. : 


fees St. ad 
Jackson, Chicago .. 
Black, Baltimore 


erson, a toes 


ienley. 


wapesepenee | 


pete t erate 


H. TB. 


3 
8 
3 
2 
2 


“ Lal 
PONN HS 


we 


PW OWAUPWWU AD > 


AE Pe 


“Retrospect of\ Sport. 


Ave, 

‘zag Rogge, Pittsburgh 
Crandall, St. Louis .. 
Smith, Brooklyn .. 
Marion, Brooklyn.. 
Schulz, Buffalo ..... 
Moran, Newark.. 
Davenport, St. L 


Prendergast, Chicago. 
Barger, Pittsburgh .... 
Mosely, Newark «... 
Hendrix, Chicago .... 
Kaiserling, Newark. 
Groom, St. Louis ....... 
| Comstock, Pittsburgh. 
Mullin, Newark ~ 


Brandom, Newark ... 
Bedient, Buffalo .. 

| Main, Kansas City .... 
Bluejacket, Brooklyn . 
Watson, St. Louis 
Finneran, Brooklyn. 
Seaton, Newark 


Wiltse, Brooklyn... 
Black, Baltimore . 
Ford, Buffalo 
Upham, Brooklyn 
Lafitte, Buffalo .... 
Suggs, ‘Baltimore . 

R. Johnson, Balti 
Willett, St. Louis 
Hearne, Pittsburgh 
Henning, Kansas City 
Bailey, Chicago 
Krapp, Buffalo ... 
Quinn, Baltimore ..... 
LeClair, Baltimore ... 
Brennan, Chicago 
Bender, Baltimore ... 
Walker, Brooklyn ... 
Conley, Baltimore ,.. 
Wilson, Brooklyn...... 
Woodman, Buffalo 
Blackburn, Kansas 
Billiard, Newark ... 
Camnitz, Pittsburgh 


Young, Baltimore ... 
Ehmke, Buffalo 


Olub. 
Brooklyn 
Pittsburgh ... 
St. Louis 


Ronee ae 
Baltimore ... 


Long Hivs BY CLUBS. 
Club. 4 2BH. 3BH. AR. ‘TR, 


+ 


7667 | Brooklyn +..+0reere0 
Chicago aevasseeeess 

ee St, Lou. ekehane 
30 | Buffalo — 


Knetzer, Pittsburgh Pie 
Johnson, Kans 3 City... 


Whitehouse, Newark . 


Falkenberg, Brooklyn... 


Adams,-Kansas City ... 


g2E8 


> 
« 
~ 


geese 
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. i 
LEADING TEN LONG HITTERS. Year. Team, p.c.| Year. Team. 53 

Players. Glubs: 4BH,3BH.HR. TB. Ave: | 7997 Toronto,:....,.. 619) 1912 Toronto......... °595 |. 
Kauff, Brooklyn .... 23 3: 12 246 ‘510 1908 Baltimore ... “593} 1973 Newark......... *625 

| Konetchy, Pittsb’gh 31 28 x0 278 ‘482 igog Rochester ... 596 1914 Providence ... °627 

| Chase, Buifalo ...... 32 9 17 267 ‘469 | 292° Rochester ... “60r| 1915 Buffalo ......... 632 
Mann, Chicago ...... 14 19 4 209 “447 | *9™* Rochester ... "645 
Magee, Brooklyn... zo 10 4 199 «442 WINNERS IN MINOR LEAGUES. 


Zwilling, Chicago... 3% 6 12 240 “44% I9T4. gts. 
Evans, Baltimore... 3x 10 4. 233 °4%9/| American Ass'n Milwaukee ... Minneapolis. 


Flack, Chicago ...... 19 14 3. 2%7 °46| Colonial League Not organised Hartford. _ 
Tobin, St. Louis ... 27 14 6 258 “475 | So. Association Mobile...........- New Orleans. 
Se aeoney) Fitvsburgh< "rt" 19 4 AEA ‘408 | New England... Lawrence ...... Portland. 
| | 4 LEADING TEN BASE STHALERS. SbatC-.sesccestaesrs eee an capes Bilghaneor 
Players. Clubs. Ge50) SB: ol ee ee I z Se 
Kaui, Brooklyn tet jean peer na i Western os... Sioux City ...... Des Moines. 


Flack, Chicago ...... 


Ae Central Ass’n ... Waterloo .. Burlington. 
Magee, Brooklyn...... chs ee SALUT EY Canadian ,......- 


seoreeeeseee Ottawa. 


Mowrey, Pittsburgh sr 39 “36 Central... Dayton i Evansville. 
Kelley, Pittsburgh ... 148 36 “24 -| Northern ......... Duluth Fargo. 
Louden; Buffalo ... 14x 30 +gx | Interstate ...... Jamestown...... Olean. 
Roush, Newark... 145 30 ax | Western Ass'n Oklahoma «..... Denison. 
Johnson, St Loui 1323 20 | Ohio State ..... S sieessvepeee, Maysville, 
Cooper, Brooklyn... + 1e3 gt "20 Three Losss.seesse+ Davenport ...... Moline. 
Scheer, Newatk. lswccsusioesc 135 3X20 Nebraska State Grand Island... Beatrice. 
: be : Georgia-Ala. ... Selma «......... Newman. 
LEADING TEN RUN-GETTERS. Virginia State... Norfolk ......... Rocky Mount. 
Players. Clubs. a. R. Ave, | Twin State ...... ———=_«. ... Newport, N.H. 
| Berghamnier, Pittsburgh ...... 132 96 973 NIRS <idpsnca boven sievecseeeee, WaldOSta. k 
ea ee siteaeeneee “ 87 ae Blue Ridge .....- ped i veantaves Frederick, 
Berton; Bh Lente ce 3 Som es WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES. 
} Kyans, Baltimore.. 04 ‘6a The. Boston Americans, champions of the 


Flack, Chicago ..... 


87 ‘62 | American League, defeated the Philadelphia 
, Campbell, Newark 


78 ‘6x | Nationals four games out of five (8, 9, rz, 12, 
Chase, Buffalo ..... 86 ‘sg | x3 Oct.). ‘the winners excelled both in offense | 
Tobin, St. Louis. .. a gx ‘sa | anddefense. Asummary of the games follows — 
Esmond, Newark...........0.010+ 88 no . mst GAME. 


CLUB FIBLDING RECORDS. At Philadelphia, 8 October. 
_, Club, G. PO, A. BH. Ave. Boston <Gokene. oooo0oo0ooor Aa 8 ae 
= 4 ek Bisps ae pets — a8 ca Philadelphia ......... o00010002X-3 5 I 
>. | Newark 0 ee prt 2,048 247 “064 Batteries—Boston: Shore and Cady; Phila 
| Chicago ........- 155 4,194 1,900 243 962 delphia: Alexander and Burns. Stolen bases— 


BiudtalG: icapeecsseeX! (068 2,048 “06: Whitted, Hoblitzell. Earned rups,. Boston, x 5 | 
Bullale cw 153 40M Piso 2g6. pox | Philadelphia, 3. Sacrifice hite— Boston, 3; Bhilas 
-| Baltimore. . 154 4,080 2,049 263! “959 delphia, x. Left on pbases—Boston, 9; Phila- 
Brooklyn .....«< 153 4,058 2,079 290 ‘955 delphia, 5. First base on errors—Boston, x; | 

Philadelphia, x. Bases on balls—Off Alexander- 


; FEDERAL LEAGUE PENNANT WINNERS. 2; off Shore, 4, Struck out—By Alexander, 6; 

3 Year, Club. WwW. I. pe.| by Shore, 2. Umpires—At plate, Klem; on 
1914 Indianapolis ........-...-2:++- 88 65 575 | bases, O'Loughlin; left field, Evans ; right field, 
TOTS CHICAGO oecrsereeerecepersereeee 86 66 566! Rigler. \ 


SECOND GAME. 
et INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE. At Philadelphia, 9 October. a 2 


on The International League Pennant-was won by ns es 

. Buse: after a close race. ‘he final standing SRS SERS es ee a Cae ae e oa 
9 me owe it ae og er en we Batteries—Boston ; Foster and Thomas ; Phila- | 
Bufialo,..s 86° 50 632. Montreal Gr. 7 P 489 delphia: Mayer and Burns. Earned runs—| 


near 4 . Boston, x? Philadelphia, x. Left on bases, | 
Providence 85 53 ‘616) Harrisburg 6x H cya * + ee 
Toronto ... 72 @F “sx8|Richmond 59 Ph an Boston, 8; Philadelphia, 2. Two base hits— 


| < i Foster, Boston; Luderus, Philadelphia. Bases: 
k Rochester 69 69 ‘soo! Jersey City 52 85 “380 on balis—Off Mayer, 2. Struck ont—By Foster, | 
* | INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE PENNANT WINNERS. | 8; by Mayer, 7. Umpires—At plate, Rigler ; on | 
Year. Team. p.c.| Year. Team. p.c. | bases, Evans ; left tield, O’Loughlin ; right field, | 
*1892 Proyidence.. ‘6x6| 1899 Rochester ... 639 <a 


Kiem. 
*s892 ‘Binghamton. °667| 1900 Providence ... .616 


THIRD GAME. 


393 eee ne rg0r Leni we (650 At Boston, x1 October. _ x x es | 
idence ., ‘678/z902z Toronto ...... "670 ae 
3895 Springfield .. "704 ies Jersey City ... we Philadelphia ......... ©20100@0000—r% 3 


1896 Providence .. °607' 1904 Buffalo ......... “659 | Boston . +0 00T0000I—2 
1897 Syracuse...... 632; 3905 Providence ... 639 | Batteries—Philadelphia : Alexanderand 

1838 Montreal ... ‘69x'1906 Buffalo......... "607 | Boston: Leonard and Carrigan. Baseson 
| @ Beason divided into two periods, Off Alexander, 2, ‘Iwo-bag hit—s = 


Retrospect 


base hit—Speaker. Harned runs—Philadelphia, | 
x; Boston, 2. Sacrifice hits—Philadelphia, 33 
Boston, x. Sacrifice fly—Boston, x. Double |, 


play—Burns, Bancroft and Luderus. Left on 


baseS—Philadelphia, 3; Boston, 4. First base 
on errors—Philadelphia, x. Umpires—0’ Loughlin 
behind the plate ; Klem on the bases ; Rigler on 


the left-field foul’ line; Evans on the right- -fleld 
foul line. 


FourTH GAME. 
At Boston, xz October. 
R. H. E. 


Philadelphia... swe OF T}CHOOO0YO—x 7 O 
-Boston......... eoord00r0o0o X—28 
Batteries—-Philadelphia : Chalmers and Burns ; 
Boston ; Shore and Cady. T'wo-base hits—Lewis, 
Boston. So aaa Gig Philadelphia. 
Sacrifice hits—Philadelphia, x ; Boston, z. Stolen 
‘bases—Philadelphia, x. Bases on "palls—Off 
Shore, 3; off Chalmers, 4. Earned runs—Phila- | 
delphia, x; Boston, z. Double plays—Scott to 
Barry to Hoblitzell to Barry ; Chalmers to Burns | 
to Whitted. Left on bases—Philadelphia, 8; 


Boston, q Umpires—At plate, Evans ; on bases, The composite score of the five games was as 
Rigler ; left field, O'Loughlin ; right field, Klem. ! follows : 
Boston (AMERIOAN LEAGUE). 
Batting Fielding 
CARR... H.R 3B. ER. TB BEL SB. qever POL tA; E. aver. 
Hooper, rf - 5 20 4 7 ° o 2 13 ° ° “350 8 ° x 887 
Scott, ss ..... aye se) ° I ° Gao) I 2 ° 055 8 1a 0 x‘oco 
Speaker, cf .. Seek Freee ha SLO Mar Xai One gos On. .Sag4. 4” ZOMG.) E000 
Hoblitzell, xb .. 5 16 x ‘So. On 2 Of. OL S15 x I Sar3'. 35.5 Souci Oyiio74 
Lewis, lf........ 5 xe eo 8 r ° 5 em & I ° ‘444 «IO ° x @ x'000 
, Gardner, ae: eS ike te we es) One & OF eaiG eee sO $236 GBP ' xAlae “Ox, X-000: 
Barry, 88 see 5 WwW I 3 ° °o ° 3 ° ° "377! > IX S10 I “995 
Cady, o>..... Ae Gur sO <8 O.  Oln Zoro” r ° "333 °«k4 4 9 x'900 
Thomas, c .. oa Cea) x 6. o- = 0 x °°. (8 ‘200-10 3. 0 x'000 
*Janvrin..... weed IS Oe “50 5!5 0.0" -025) 05> 0 Ol” 26!) S000 & “24 Veg) =o =xtpon 
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* Batted for Cady in first game and Scott in second. + Batted for Shore in first game. ~ 
~~) + Ran for Thomas in the seventh innings of second game. " 
. PHILADELPHIA (NATIONAL LHAGUE). 
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* Ran for Luderua in first game and. Cravath i in fifth gai 


E Batted for Ohalmers in fourth game. 


second 


i 
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FIFTH GAME. ee 
At Philadelphia, 13 October. 
Ri He WB: 
IBOSUOM a sescescsasese< o1rr080c 002 1r-5 . g 
Philadelphia .200200000—4 


Batteries—Boston, Foster and Thomas, Cade 
relieving Thomas; Philadelphia, Mayer and 
Burns, Rixey relieving Mayer. ‘I'wo-base hits— 
Luderus, Philadelphia. Three-base hits—Gard- 
ner, Boston.. Home runs—Hooper, Boston, 2; 
Lewis, Boston ; Luderus, Philadelphia. Earned 
runs—Boston, 5 ; Philadelphia, 3. Double plays 
—Foster to Thomas to Hoblitzell ; Bancroft to 
Luderus. Left on bases—Boston, 7; Phila- 
delphia, 5. First base on error—Boston, x. Bases 
on balls—Off Rixey, 2; off Foster, 2. Hits—Off 
Mayer, 6 in 2% innings; off Rixey, 4 in 6% 
innings. Hit by pitcher—By Foster (Stock, 
| Luderus); by Rixey (Hooper). Struck ont—By 
Foster, 5; by Rixey, 2. Umpires—At plate, 
| Klem ; on bases, O'Loughlin ; left field, Evans; 
right fie!d, Rigler. 


_ ¢ Batted for Rixey 3 in fifth game, © 


ins x, 


ee Spee fitst game, runs x, hits 8; Oil game, rung 2, hits 6; off Shore, 
x hits 75 off h rune 4, 


Morten 
(2 1-3 


off Chalmers, fourth game, runs 2, 


hits 3; 
rv Scott, Lewis,-25 Barry, 


Alexander, 10 (Hooper, 


Luderus, 3; Niehoft, Alexander); Foster, 13 ( 

| by Chalmers, 6 (Hooper, Scott, Ho 

Alexander, 4 (Speaker, 33 Carrigan) ; 
2 


off Mayer, 2 (Hooper, 2); off Chalmers, 3 {S: 


| Philadelphia, 2; Boston, 2. Left on 
—Burns to Bancroft to Luderus; Scott to Barry 
to Luderus; Chalmers to Burns to Whitted. U 
American League. 
FIGURES ON THE WORLD'S SERIES, 

Official paid attendance for five games, 143,35%- 
Total receipts, $320,361.40, divided as follows :— 
Players, $144,899.55; each Club, $143,425.80; 
» National Commission, $32,036.05. 
The pool for the players who shared in the 
| receipts of the first four games was divided, 60 
per cent. to the winners, or $86,939.73, and 40 
per cent. to the losers, or $57,959.82. Each 
team had twenty-three players eligible. The 
individual share of the Boston players was 
$3,779-99, While each Philadelphia player received 
$2,519: 99- 

OTHER POST-SHASON SERIES. 

Inter-League post-season series were played 
in Chicago and St. Louis by the local teams 
representing the American and National Leagues. 
* In Chicago the Americans defeated the 
Nationals by four games to one, the scores 
, being : 9—5,; o—4, 5—2, 5—0, 11—3- 
: In St. Louis the Americans. defeated the 
Nationals by four games to one, the scores 
being : 3—2, 5—x, 6—2, 2—7, 5—9. 


COLLEGE BASEBALL. 


that formed in xoxg by Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton Universities. Harvard won the first 
pga: championship in this league, defeating Princeton 
in three games and Yale in two out of three. 
4‘ The ranking of the contestants was : 


Clubs, Won. Lost. Lae 
Harvard ........ tone 5 x *833 
Yale. ..... 3 3 * 500 


on % r Bs *167 
In the ch onship series Harvard beat 
Princeton 4-2, 3-0 and 8-3, and Yale 4-2 and 3-2. 
Harvard lost to Yale by o-13. Yale beat Prince- 
ton 2-x and 4-3, and lost to Princeton r-2. 


PRINCIPAL COLLEGE GAMES. 

Harvard also beat Pennsylvania 6-5 and 4-0; 
beat Brown xx-x0, and Jost to Brown 3-7 ; heat 
Amherst 6-0; beat Columbia 8-0; beat Holy 
Gross 2-z and 5-3 ; beat Colby 5-x ; beat Vermont 
r4-2; beat the Naval Academy x2-11 ; lost to 
tes 2-3 ; lost to West Point 2-9 ; beat Boston 
College xo-0 ; beat Williams 4-0; beat University 
of Virginia 10-2 ; lost to Georgetown 1-8. 


beat Columbia 8-2; beat Vermont a-o; beat 
Georgetown 3-2; lost: to Amherst 2-5; beat 
Cornell 22-5, and Jost to Cornell o-x ; beat Brown 


Yost to Dartmouth 4-5; beat Holy Cross 2-x an 

8o; beat Virginia 6-2; lost to Williams 2-3; 
| beat Lafayette 5-2; beat the Naval Academy 
on Ben Foadham 8-3. 
~ Princeton also beat Cornell x-o, and lost to 
Cornell 3-8; beat Virginia 4-0 and 5-x; beat 
Washington and-‘Jefferson 7; beat Willi 


5-2, and lost to Williams 3-x0 
; Car lina 
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hite 8; off Rixey, fifth game (62-3 innings), runs 
B: Cady, Shore, 
Sualmers: Cravath, Paskert, 2) ; ay Mayer 7 ieicapen 2; Scott, 
ancroft, 25 
litzell, Cady, Shore, 2); 
off Shore, 8 (Scott, Bancroft, 2; 
peaker, Lewis, Barry); off Foster, 
(Gardner, Oady). Hit by pitched balls—By Foster (Stock, Luderus) ; by 
i bases—Philadelphia, 23; Boston, 35. 
to Hoblitzell to Bar 
mpires—Rigler and K 


’ The only inter-collegiate baseball league is ! 


Yale also beat Pennsylvania 5-2, 8-2, and 10-4 shins 


3-2, and lost to Brown 7-8; lost to Tufts 3-73; ; 


ams | 
Aes ae ai 


4 hits 4. Struck out— 
Carrigan, Leonard); by Shore, 6 (Niehoff, Burns, 
‘Lewis, 2; Barry, Foster); by Leonard, 6 (Cravath, 
ravath, 4;Luderus, Niehoff, 3; Burns, Mayer, 2); 
by Rixey, 2 (Speaker, Foster). Bases on balls—Oft | 
askert, Cravath, Whitted, Niehoff, Burns); } 
2 (Paskert, Luderus); off Rixey, 2 
Rixey (Hooper), Firat base on errors— 
Sacrifice fly—Hoblitzell. Double plays 
; Foster to Thomas to Hoblitzell ; Bancroft } 
ein, National League ; O'Loughlin and Evans, 


State 1-3 ; beat Dartmouth s-x ; beat Notre Dame 
6-5 ; beat Fordham 3-2 ; beat Pennsylvania 8-5, 
and lost to Pennsylvania 5-7; beat Amherst 
4-1; lost to Brown o-g and 3-8. : 
Brown beat Harvard 7-3, and lost to Harvard 
ro-rz ; beat Yale 8-7, and lost to Yale 2-3; beat 
Princeton 9-o and 3-8; beat Amherst and 


6-x; beat Holy Cross 5-2 and 6-4; lost to Tutis 
o-8, and beat Tufts 3-2; beat Wesleyan 5-2; 
: lost to Virginia 4-5; beat 


beat Vermont 144 
Dartmouth 7-3 and xx-x. 

Gornell beat Michigan 2-1, and lost to Michi- 
gan o-z ; lost to Virginia x4; beat Colgate 7-2 ; 
beat Rochester 9-o ; beat Pennsylvania 6-0 and 
4-3, and lost to Pensylvania 6-7 ; heat Dartmouth 


‘4-x and 4-23 lost to Bucknell 3-4; lost to the 


aval Academy 2-33 beat Columbia 2-0, and 
lost to Columbia 1-2 ; lost to Notre Dame 2-5. 

Pennsylvania lost to Harvard 5-6 aud 0-4; lost 
to Yale 2-5, 2-8 and 4-10; beat Princeton 9-5, 
and lost to Princeton 5-8 ; beat Cornell 7-6 and 
lost to Cornell o-6 and 4-3; lost to Columbia 0-4 
and x-4 ; beat Lafayette 6-x ; lost to Holy Cross 
2-7 ; beat Villanova 3-a; beat Swarthmore g-x, 
and lost to Swarthmore 6=-xr ; lost to Michigan 
o-ro and 2-4; lost te Williams x-3; lost to the 
Naval Academy o-3. 

The U.S. Military Academy beat the U.S. 
Naval Academy 3 ; 

Harvard ranked highestin the college season 
of x9xs, although comparisons are made some 
what difficult because of differences in the play 
ing schedules,- The Harvard team won twenty: 
one games and lost five, although it was weak it 
hitting. The Army took the team batting honors 
with an average of ‘3x8 for twenty-one games. © 

Tufts and Brown each produced teams worthy 
of ranking close to Harvard, but neither playe 
through so long a schedule nor faced the opposi 
tion which Harvard had to wrestle with, Tufts 
with seventeen games won out of nineteen played 
has the best winning average, while Brown, witl 
eighteen victories and four defeats, er 
rated just below Harvard for a tie for fo 
place with Syracuse. 

The standing of the Eastern college nines @ 
the end of the season was: ~ oa 
~ Colleges, 
THfts) assets. 


. 
aeeneeeee 


Rods onussuw we 


Teams. GEAR. 0: We: <) He Pe 
“3 0 \ CR aa ar 726 157 318 | °318 
Tufts .. ; 


, Team batting averages were: > 

Columbia . zo 656 113 170 ‘259 
Brown ..... 23 73% %27 «+188 257 
Yale ........ 30 XK I5I 237 ‘247 
Willlams.. zo 659 83 156 ‘237 
_ Syracuse meaee 24 846 129 200 °236 
Harvard ...., 30 982 175 226 ‘231 
Dartmouth.. 29 940 140 212 ‘226 
Princeton gz x0rq 138 227 ‘220 
. Cornell..... 25 827 178 ‘215 
Amherst 2 78 143 ‘210 
Pennsylva 23.750 72 149 ‘100 
| Team fielding favored were : 

Teams. G.-P.0.", A.B; Pex 
ERAT EUR ™ Aco vaska-sacsers. 20 4x6 252 37 ‘947 
| Syracuse 24 579 266 50 ‘945 
| Brown ... 23 582 247 5% “944 


i=] 
i=] 
mm 
pil 
a 
ro 
=) 
= 
B:; 


Be Wornoll:.:cs::.-..- eo 25 676 277 55 ‘94% 
Harvard ...... + 30 905 379 72 ‘933 
peel is A “ 

Columbia ... 


Reiost 32 757 390 89 ‘93x 
2m 549 244 64 ‘927 
_-23 608 292 75 ‘923 
30 690 36x 68 ‘920 


BASKET BALL. 
The Intercollegiate Basket Ball Championship 
for x915 was won by Yale. The final standing of 
Cs teams was: 


W. &. Percent. 
Bucta *800 
7-< 3 "700 
6-4 "600 
‘Columbia .«... 6 4 ~~ ‘600 
‘Pennsylvania . Se Sh SF *300 
Dartmouth Bees reviecsehedetscesenseae °o 10 *000 


BILLIARDS. Aas 


- The National Class A Amateur Billiard Cham- 

jonship for x9x5 Was won on zz March at Phila- 
folphia b by Joseph Mayer. The peding of the 
players in the tournament | was ¢ 


Soars 
a 


The National Class atour Championship 
‘for xor5 was won by Hal A. Coleman. ‘The 
| standing of the players in the tournament, held 
D Now York City, r2-21.Jan., Was — 


4 Name. WwW, lL. TLR, 
‘i. PAPASOLOMIGL «3000 seceosucesesal ° 45 
Loewenthat 2 2 44 
iPM Whit . z 2 45 
eh ar x x 
Weia ner seyreeeees ba : 3 


‘The ag eee Championship tournament at 
-ecushion caroms was won at Chicago on 


tie for firs 


jace in the. tourna- 
Moore, Sot Chi 


h by George Moore, of New York. There} C 
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and William B. Huey, of Chicago. In the play- | 
off Moore beat. Daly and Huey, so to 47, and so | 
to 47, and Huey beat Daly, 50 to 46. The scores 


in the three-cushion caroms tournament were — 


Name, 
WEGQOTO cs terence see scy cues vastess ss 


i. P.C. 


Hhaepuununn aoowo as 
NNN AARNE DB 
> 
uw 
un 


ro ‘oox 

George Moore defended his title as national 
three-cushion billiard champion by defeating 
Alfred De Oro in New York City on 17-19 May. 
Three matches of 50 points each were played. 
Moore scored x50 to De Oro’s 144, 

On 28-30 Sept. William B. Huey defeated 
George Moore in New York City, capturing the 
three-caroms championship in three so-point 
matches. The final score was 150 for Huey and 
138 for Moore. 

Alfredo De Oro defeated George Slosson in a 
three-cushion carom match in New York City, 
18-22 Oct., the score for the five evenings being : 
De Oro, 250; Slosson, 206. De Oro regained the 
title of National Three-cushion Champion on 
1g Oct., when William Huey decided to forfeit it 
to him, instead of accepting his challenge for a 
title match. 

William F. Hoppe defeated Koji Yamada at 
Bosten, Mass.,; zo-zz2 Oct., in a match’for the 
14°x balk-line championship of the world, . The 
final score was : Hoppe, 1,500 ; Yamada, 1,231. 


BOXING. 


At Havana, Cuba, 5 April, Jess Willard de- 
feated Jack Johnson for the Heavy-weight 
Championship of the World. Johnson was 
knocked out in the 26th round. In New York 
City, x1 March, Willie Ritchie defeated Freddie 
Welsh, the English holder of the World’s Light- 
weight Championship, in a ten-round fight. 
Ritchie won on points. On 9 Feb. Welsh was 
defeated less decisively in a ten-round fight in 
New York City by Joe Shugrue, James Coffey, 
Irish Heavy-weight Champion, defeated Al, 
Reich on s May in New York City. It was to be 
a ten-round match, but Reich was knocked out 
in the third round. In London, Eng., on 29 
March, Frank Moran defeated Bambar der Wells, 
the English Heavy-weight Champion, Wells 
was knocked out in the tenth round. On xz 
Sept., at the Ocean Athletic Club, Brighton 
Beach, New York City, Packey McFarland and 
Mike Gibbons, light-weights, fought a ten-round 
match for a guaranteed stake of $32,500. ‘There 
was no decision. On 19 Oet., at Madison Square 


‘|Garden, N.Y. City, Frank Moran defeated 


James J. Coffey, the ‘‘TIrish Giant.” Coffey was 
knocked out in the third round. ; 


CHESS. 
In the American Intercollegiate es Tourna- 


Bene layed in New York City, 28-30 Dec., x914, | 
ia University was an easy winner, ti aking | 
ites eter ae 


losing only 2. eet was. 
second and 674 lost; Harvard 


BIS (Pace Gree atone s: A 
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third, with 5 won and 7 lost; and Yale fourth, 
with 314 won and 8% lost.. Columbia has won 
the Championship ten times, Hatvard nite 
times, Yale twice, and Princéton once. In 1909 
Harvard and Yale tied for the Championship. 
In the Triangular College Chess League Cham- 
pionship Tournament, played in New York City; 
30 Dec., x914-2 Jan., xoxg; for the Rice Trophy, 
Cornell University and the University of Penn- 
; sylvania tied for first place. Each won rz games 
and lost 4. Brown University lost 16 games. 
The Championship has been won by Pennsyl- 
vania seven times and by Cornell six times. In 
| addition, Pennsylvania tied with Brown in 1906, 
and with Cornell in roxrz and rgzq, 
The Championship Tournament of the Metro- 


politan Chess League (New York City), March- 
May, xorg, was won by Eduard Lasker. The 
«scores made were : 

Players. Wi Ln 4 Players. WG =o. 
Lasker 3. | Kupehik o... 734 734 
Black 2i4 | Perkins «5:4... 

Chajes I 3% | Jaffe .is.s.ecss 

A. Schroeder xx 4 | Greenberg ... 4 5 
Bernstein «... 934 3% | M. Schroeder 4 xr 
Hodges. .....s 9% 5% | Jennings ..... 4 x 
Michelsen ... 9. 6 .| Prante ........ eee 
Stapfer......... 844 6% | Kussma....su: o x8 


The anntial Pournament of the Western Chess 
Association was won Ab Excelsior, Minn., 20 
Aug., by J. W. Showalter, of Georgetown, Ky. 
He won 9 games and lost 2 Norman 1. 
Whitaker, of Washington, D.C., won 6% games 
and lost 1%. Herman Hahlbohn, of Chicago, 
finished third, while H, Hokenson, of Grand 
Forks, N.D., and Wilbur L. Moorman, of Lynch- 
burg, Va., won the fourth and fifth prizes re- 
spectively. 


COURT TENNIS, RACQUETS 
AND SQUASH. 


At Boston, on x2 April, Jay Gould retained 
the National Court Tennis Championship in 
singles by defeating Joshua Cfarie 6-4, 6-2, 6-2 
in the challenge round, Jay Gould and W. 4H. T. 
Huhn reétained the Doubles Court Tennis 
Championship by defeating the challengers, 
Joshua Crane and G. R. Fearing, at Philadelphia, 
xg April, The score was 6-1, 0-6, 1-6, 6-1, 6-3. 


Clarence C. Pell won thé. National Singles” 


Championship at racquets at New York City, 
27 February, defeating Lawrence Waterbury, 
champion in 1913 and-r9r4, by a score of 13-13, 
7-5, rg-%, 15-7. The Doubles Championship 
was won in Philadelphia, - February, by C. C. 
Pell and §.G. Mortimer. They defeated Dwight 
F. Davis and J. W. Wear by a score of 8-z5; 
18-17; 1577, 16-25, 1X-15, .9-15y 27-24. 

The ebouel Squash Lennis Association 
Championship was won on +3 February at New 
York City by Eric 8. Winston, who defeated 
Louis du Pont Irving by a score of 15-4, 15-r2, 

-8. The National. Squash Tennis Champion- 
ship was won at Boston, Mass. February, by 
Stanley W. Pearson, who defeated H. A. Haines 
by a score of 7-25, 15-9, t5-x0, 15-Yo. 


and beat Yale 36-6, ~ ¢ 

Yale beat Maine 20-0, Virginia 2:-6, Lehigh 
20-3, Notre Dame 28-o, lost to Washiigton and | 
Jefferson 78s beat Colgaté 49-7, beat Brown 
14-6, beat Princeton rg-x4 and lost t6 Harvard 


0-36. 4 
Princéton beat Rutgeis 12-0, Bucknell z0-0, 
Syracuse 42-7, Lafayette «6-0, Dartiiouth x6-2, | 
ie Williams 7-7, lost to Harvard 6-20 and to 
rale 14-19. estes 
Dartniouth beat Massachusetts Agiiciltural 
29-6, Norwich 74-0, Williams 21-3, Vermont 42-0 
lost to Princeton 33-16, beat Amherst 32-0, beat 
Tufts 68-0, beat Pennsylvania 41-0 and béat | 
Syracuse 40-6, : ; ? 
Pennsylvania beat Géttysbure x4-0, lost to 
Franklin and Marshall o-xo, tied Lafayette o-o, 
beat the Naval Acadeniy 23-6, beat Carlislé 7-0, 
beat Swarthniore 40-6, lost to Michigan 3-34, 
lost to Dartmouth o-4 and lost to Cornell 12-24. 
Cornell beat Ursinus 28-0, lost to Pittsburg 
3-9, lost to Colgate 3-7, beat Carlisle 2t-0, beat 
Buckhall 48-0, beat Brown 28-7, beat Holy Cross | 
48=3, beat Franklin and Marshall 26-3, beat 
Michigan 28-13 and Pennsylvania 24-12, : E 
Michigan tied Vanderbilt 3-3, beat Michigan 
Agricultural 3-0, lost to Syracuse 6-20, lost to 
Harvard 0-7, beat Pennsylvania 34-3, lost to) 
Cornell 13-28, ‘ : 
Brown tied Amberst o-o, lost to Cornell 7-28 
beat Vermont 12-9, lost to Yale 6-24; tied 
Harvard o-o, beat Carlisle 20-r4. i 
Among the Western Colleges Ulinois beat | 
Indiana 51-0, Ohio State 37-0, Northwestern 
33-0, Minnesota 21-6, © icago 2x-7, and 
Wisconsin 24-9. e t 
Minnesota beat Ames 26-0, South Dakota 29-7, 
Iowa 7-0, lost to Illinois 6-ax, beat Wisconsi 
34-3, and Chicago 13-7. 
The U.S. MilitaryAcademy beat the U.S. Naval 
Academy zo-o. 


SPECIAL SERIES. 


Harvard and Yale have played 34 times (to | 
the end of rpx4). Yale has won 23 gates, Har- | 
vard 7, and 4 were tied. | 

Yale and Princeton have played 4o games. 
Yale won 2t and Princeton ro, 9 were.tied. | 

Harvard and Princeton have played £9 games. | 
Princeton won x3 and Harvard won 6. cata 

Pennsylvania and Cornell have met 22 times, 
Pennsylvania won x8 games, Cornell 3, and 
game was tied. . 

The United States. Military Academy and 
United States Naval Academy have played 
games. The former has won g and the latter ¢ 
x game being a tie. 5 


GOLF. 


“Trobe | 


ing | Co 
HO | 76-78 
nical | 


| Walter J, Travis ; 
"| Jerome D. ‘ravers ; 1908, Jerome D. Travers ; 
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Audubon, 83-74-57 ; Davidson Herron, Oakmont, 
8e-7o-159; Jesse Guilford, Bellevue, 80-80-x60 ; 
Thomas M. Sherman, Yalnundasis, 77-83-x60 ; 
J. B. Schlotman, Detroit Country, 83-78-x6x ; 
John G. Anderson, Siwanoy, 80-8x-161 ; Howard 
B. Lee, Detroit, 83-79-162 ; Charles Evans, jr., 
Edgewater, 80-82-162 ; Gardner W. White, Flush- 
ing, 82-80-162 ; Jerome D, Travers,.Upper Mont- 
clair, 82-80-162; Robert E. Hunter, Midwick, 
8x-82-163; Hamilton K. Kerr, Ekwanok, 82-8x- 
163; Reuben B. Bush, Audubon, 83-80-163; 
George §. Lyon, Lambton, Canada, 83-31-164 ; 
Sherrill Sherman, Yahnundasis, 78-86-164 ; L. L. 
Bredin, Detroit, 83-81-1264; Alfred C. Ulmer, 
Florida, 79-86-165; Eben M. Myers, Allegheny, 
84-8:-165 ; Albert Seckel, Riverside, 8x-84-z65 ; 
“W. C, Fownes, jr., Oakmont, 82-84-166 ; W. H. 
Gardner 2d, Buffalo, 80-86-166; James D. Stan- 
dish, jr., Detroit, 87-80-x67 ; Dr. C, H. Gardner, 
Agawam Hunt, 8:-86-:67; George A. Crump, 
Pine Valley, 8r-86-167; John N. Stearns 3d, 
Williamsport, 84-84-168 ; George V. Rotan, Pine 
Valley, 81-87-2168. 
First Round.—B. L. Sawyer beat Charles 
Evans, jr., 6 up and s to play ; Jerome Travers 
beat George A. Crump, a up and x3_to play ; 
James D, Standish, jr., beat W. C. Fownes, jr., 
holes); Max R. Marston beat Jesse 
, 3up and 2 to play; J. B. Schlotman 
peat ©, H. Gardner, 4 up and 3 to play ;, Howard 
B. Lee beat Eben M. Byers, 5 up and 4 to play ; 
Nelson Whitney beat Davison Herron, 7 up. and 
6 to play; Alfred C. Ulmer beat Robert B. 
Hunter, 7 up and 6toplay ; Francis Ouimet beat 
W. H. Gardner, 2d, 8 up and 7 to play; Sherrill 
Sherman beat Albert Seckel, 3 up and x to play ; 
Hamilton Kerr beat Dudley Mudge, 4 up and 2 
to play; J. G. Anderson beat Reuben G. Bush, z 
up and x to play; J. N. Stearns, 34, beat George 

|S. Lyon, 4 up and 3 to play ; Gardner White beat 

{ Paul Hunter, 7 up and s to play; KR. A. Gardner 

) beat L. L. Bredin, x up; T. M. Sherman beat 
G. V, Rotan, 3 up and 2 to play. 


Second Round.—James D. Standish, jr., beat 
| Francis Quimet, 5 up and 4 to play; Max R. 
| Marston beat Jerome Travers, 2 up and x to 
| play; BE. L. Sawyer beat Gardner White, 6 up 
jand s to play; R. A. Gardner beat T. M. Sher- 
| man, 2 up and x to play; Sherrill Sherman beat 
| J, N. Stearns, x up (37 holes); Nelson Whitney 
| peat Alfred C. Ulmer, 3 up and 8 to play; J. G. 
| Anderson beat J. B. Schlotman, 4 up and 3 to 
play ; Howard B, Lee beat Hamilton Kerr, 9 up 
and 8 to play. 
* aber ee hole) on oe mache, 
| B. Lee, x up (38 holes) ; Robe: . Gardner bea 
| Dwight B. Sawyer, 7 up and 6 to play; Sherrill 
Sherman beat James D. Standish, jr., x up; 
‘John G. Anderson beat Nelson M. Whitney, 3 up 
and 2 to play. 

Semi-Final Round.—Robert A, Gardner beat 
Max R. Marston, r up (37 holes); John G. Ander- 
son beat Sherrill Sherman, 2 up and x to play. 

Final Round.—Robert A. Gardner beat John 
G. Anderson, 5 up and 4 to play. 

The winners of the National Amateur Cham- 

ionship since 1895 have been: x895, C.. B. 
Macdonald; 1896, H. J. Whigham ; 1897, H. J.. 


: ee x Findlay 8. Douglas; x H, 
1M. an 858 7 Walter J. racine aon 


‘Walter J. Travis; Louis N. James; 1903, 
‘gon, HL. Chandler Egan ; 190s, 


‘H. Chandler Bgan ; x906, Eben M. Byers ; 1907, 


1909, Robert A. Gardner; r9r0, W. C. Fownes, 
jr. ; xoxrxr, Harold H. Hilton ;—sox2; Jerome D. 
Travers; 1913, Jerome D, Travers; roxg, Francis 
J. Ouimet ; 19%5, Robert A. Gardner. 


THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The American Open Golf Championship was 
won on the Baltusrol Club Course, Short Hills, 
N.J., 17 and 18 June, by Jerome D. Travers, of 
Upper Montclair, an amateur, with a score of 297 
for four medal rounds, The records of those 
who finished the four rounds follow :— 


seed First 3d. 4th 

# ‘ iday. Rd. Rd, TL 
*J. D. Travers, Upper Montclairs48 72 76 297 
Thomas L. McNamara, Boston...149 74 75 298 
R. G.. McDonald, Buffalo.......... +149 73 78 300 
James M. Barnes, Whitemarsh 146 79 76 3or 
Louis Tellier, Canoe Brook ......146 76 79 30% 
Michael J. Brady, Wollaston ...147 75 80 302 
George Low, Baltusrol ............152 76 75 303 
Jack Hutchinson, Pittsburgh .,.153 76 76 305 
Fred McLeod, Columbia.........,..150 76 79 305 
Wilfrid Reid, Seaview...........-... 155 75 76 306 
George Sargent, Chevy Chase ...152 75 79 306 
John A, Park, Maidstone .........154 75 77 306 
Walter C. Hagen, Rochester;......15x 76 79 306 
Alex Campbell, Baltimore ......... Ist 74 8z 306 
Gilbert Nicholls, Wilmington ...xg9 73 74 306 
Emmet French, York .....-...:+-...158 75-75 306 
Thomas Kerrigan, Dedham ......153 76 77 306 
*Charles Evans, jr., Edgewater 152 80 75 307 
*Maxwell R. Marston, Baltusrol1s54 80 74 308 
James A. Donaldson, Glen View x6z 76 7o 308 
A. J. Sanderson, France .,..........353 77 79 309 
Alec Smith, Wykagyl ..... «E54 98 79 ZI 
Jack Dowling, Scarsdale..... 154. 80 97 3X 
H. H. Barker, Richmond ......... 158 80 74 312 
Charles H. Hoffner, Woodbury x58 79-75 312 
Joséph Mitchell, Ridgewood...,..156 74 83 3x3 
Herbert Strong, Inwood............ 159 78 76 3:3 
George T. Sayers, Merion .........2 8x 77 34 
Ben Sayers, Scotland ...........55..589 79 77 315 
Dave Ogilie, Morris Co. ..... +0353 83 79 315 
Otto Hackbarth, Hinsdale.........155 79 6x 315 
David Stevens, Mohawk............ 156 Bo 80 316 
Elmer T. Loving, Quaker Ridge 156 75 85 316 
J. J, O’Brien, Mansfield ...,....... 137 80 79 316 
*Francis Ouimet, Woodland...... 756 80 8: 317 
James R. Thomson, Phila.......... 161 78 79 318 
Macdonald Smith, unattached...159 80 79 3x8 
Thomas Anderson, Montclair ...158 79 8x 328 
Thomas Boyd, Fox Hills............ 1538. 79 8x 318 
Harry Hampton, Lenox ......:.,...160 78 82 320 
Bert Battell, Flushing ..... .160 83 77. 320 
Jack Hobens, Englewood .zg9 83 78 320 
Orrin Terry, Waverly ..... -162 78 82 322 
Tsaac 8. Mackie, Oakwood.. 60 81 82 323. 
George McLean, Dunwoodie......165 80 78 323 
Charles Rowe, Gakmont........ .163 82 979 324 
George 0. Simpson, Oak Park ...16x 76 87 324 
Daniel Kenny, Hamilton... ........158 8 86 325 
William Macfarlane, Suburban 164 75 78 337 
Joseph Sylvester, West End...;..197 84 88 329 
E. K. McCarthy, unattached ...166 8x 84 33x 


The winners of the Open Championship since 


x895 have been :— 
Year. Player, Score. Year. Player, _ Score, 
x895, H. Rawlins ... 173 1g00, Harry ardon 313 


xgox, Will Anderson 33: 
xo02, L. Auchterlonie 307 


Fred Herd .... 328 “x903, Will Anderson 307 
31899, Will Smith ... 3x5 1904, Will Anderson 304 
2 * Amateurs, 
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Year. Player. Score, Year. 
3905, Will Anderson 314 1911,J. 


1906, Alec Smith ... 295 
1907, Alec Ross 302 
1908, I'red McLeod 32a 
1909, eo. Sargent 290 
xg10, Alec Smith ... 298 

(Two rounds played in 2895~'97.) 


Player. 
J.McDermott 307 
1912,J.J. McDermott 294 
1913, *F, Ouimet ... 304 
r914 W. C. Hagin 290 
xo1s, J. D, Travers, 297 


Score. 


Woman's NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The Amateur Woman's Championship Tourna- 
mentiwas won at the Ouwentsia Golf Club, Lake 


Forest, UL, on 
Vanderbeck, of 
who defeated Mrs. A. W. Gav 
Park Golf Club, England, 3 up and 2 to 
players who qualified on 6 September 
Name and Club. 
Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck, Phila.......... 
Miss L. B. Hyde, South Shore 
Miss A. W. Stirling, Atlanta. 
Mrs. RB. H. Barlow, Merion 4 
Miss M. Hollins, Westbrook 
Miss BE. N. Chandler, Huntingdon ... 
Miss L. M. Kaiser, Flossmoor 
| Mrs. J. V. Hurd, Pittsburg 
Mrs. W. A. Gavin, Shirley Park, Eng. 
Miss G. Semple, St. Louis .....0.++--+ 
Miss B. Chatfield, Kishwaukee 
Miss W. Coldham, Inverness 
Mrs, E. L. Beifield, Ravisloe 
Miss M. Edwards, Midlothian 
Miss C. Painter, Midlothian 
Mrs. G. Ff. Henneberty, Glenview ... 
Mrs. 9. Widney, Beverly «.- 
Miss BE. Allen, Oakley 
Mrs. L. W. Mida, Jackson Park 
Miss E. Allen, Rock Island 
Mrs. A. Liveright, Philmont.. 
Mrs. M. Phelps, Chicago ....... 
Mrs, A. A. Heaning, Wheaton.. 
Miss F. Hadfield, Blue Mound 
Mrs. H. D. Hammond, Highland 
Mrs. $. Kunstadter, Idlewild 
Miss J. Jones, Sioux City 
Miss E. Pearce, Flossmoor 
Miss E. V. Rosenthal, Ravisloe . 
Miss M. L. Dodd, Cincinnati . 
Miss I. Bridge, Westmoreland. 
Mrs. C. F. Fox, Huntingdon 


1X 


First Round—Mrs. W. A. 
F. Henneberry, 5 UD and 3 to play; 
¥. Fox beat Mrs. Mason helps, 
play ; Mrs. J. V. Hurd beat Mrs. 
4 up and 3 to play ; Miss Eleanor 


Lillian B. Hyde beat 
gs to play; Mrs. R. H. Bai 
Hollins, x up; 
Stanley Widney, 
Pearce beat Mrs. 5. Kunstadter 
Miss M. Edwards beat Miss ¥ 


7up 
rances 
up andz to playt; 
E. Chatfield, 7 up.and 
ling beat Mrs. H. G. Ha 
Miss 
1 to play; Mrs. ©. 


H. Vanderbeck 
. Jones, 5 up; & 


Coldham beat Mrs. J 
Bridge, x up an 


feld beat Miss Isabel 
Miss Elizabeth Allen 


September, by Mrs. 
the Philadelphia Country 
in, of the Shirley 


The match play rounds were as follows :— 
Gavin beat Mrs. G. 


4 up_and 3 to 
L. W. Mida 


Mrs. A. A. Henning, 5 up and 3 to play; Miss 
Mrs. A. Liveright, 7 up and 
vlow beat Miss Marion 
Miss Caroline Painter beat Mrs. 
6 up and 4 to play fi 
an 


Miss Ealine Rosenthal beat Miss 
6 to play ; Miss Alexa Stir 
mmond, x up (xg holes) ; 
J. Kaiser beat Miss Grace Semple, 2 up and 


Hleanor Chandler, 7 up and 6 to play ; 


d 4 to play ; 
beat Miss M. Dodd, x up. 


Cc. H. 
Club, 
play. The 
WeLE -— 

Out, In. T'l. 


: 


Mrs. Caleb 
Allen beat 
Miss E. 


6 to play; 
Hadfield, 3 


|W. Vanderbeck beat Miss A 


| Brown; 1896 


| Britain); x94, 


beat Miss 
Mrs. W. 
E. Bei-. 


[rs, 


@Ouimet, an amateur, tied at 4 with Harry Vardon 
Edward’ Ray, and won an wh le play-off witha, 


Second Round—Mrs-.W. A. Gavin beat Mrs. 
Caleb F. Fox, 3 up and 2 to play ; Miss Eleanor 
Allen. beat Mrs. J. V. Hurd, 4 up and 3 to 
play ; Mrs, Ronald H. Barlow beat Miss Lillian 
B. Hyde, x up; Miss E. Pearce beat Miss Caroline 
Painter, 6 up and 4 to play; Miss Alexa Stirling 
beat Miss L. Kaiser, 7 up and 6 to play ; Mrs. 
C. H, Vanderbeck beat Mrs. W. Coldham, 7 up 
and 6 to play; Miss M. Edwards beat Miss 
Elaine Rosenthal, 2 up; Mrs. E. Beifeld beat 
Miss Elizabeth Allen, » un 

Third Round.—Mrs. W. A. Ga 
Eleanor Allen, 4 up and 2 to play; Miss B 
Pearce beat Mrs. Ronald H. Barlow, 4 up and 
2 to play ; Miss Alexa Stirling beat Miss Marjorie 
Edwards, 5 up and 4 to play ; Mrs, C. H. Vander- 
beck beat Mrs. E. Beifeld, 3 up and x to play. 

Semi-Final Rownd.—Mis. W. A. Gavin beat 
Miss HB, Pearce, 5 up and 3 to play ; Mrs. €. 
exa Stirling, 1 up 


vin beat Miss 


(40 holes). 

Final Round.—Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck beat | 
Mrs. W. A. Gavin, 3 up and 2 to play. 

‘he winners of the National Woman's Cham- 
pionship since 2895 have been: 1895, Mrs. C. 5. 
1898, Miss Beatrix Hoyt; 1899, 
Miss Ruth Underhill ; 1900, Miss Frances Gris- 
com; rg0r-1goz, Miss Geniveve Hecker; 1903, 
Miss Bessie Anthony ; 1904, Miss Georgianna 
Bishop; x90, Miss Pauline Mackay ; 1906, Miss 
H. §. Curtis; 1907, Miss Margaret Curtis ; 1908, 
Miss Kate C. Harley; 1909—x910, Miss Dorothy 
Campbell; 1921-1912, Miss Margaret Curtis; 
1913, Miss G. Ravenscroft (representing Great 
Mrs. H. Arnold Jackson (Mis. 
Jackson won the championship in_ 1908 a8 Miss 
Kate ©; Harley); x95, Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The Intercollegiate Championship was won by 
Yale at the tournament at the Greenwich (Conn.) 
Country Club, 7-14 Sept. In the first round of 
team matches (three four-ball and six individual 
contests) Yale beat Harvard, 7 matches to 2; 
Princeton beat Williams, 8 matches to x; Penn- 
sylvania beat Cornell, 7 matches to a. In the. 
second round Yale beat the University of Illinois, 
6 matches to 3; Princeton beat Pennsylvania, 7. 
matches to z. In the final round Yale beat 
Princeton, 5 matches to 4. In the Individual 
Intercollegiate Championship Tournament the 


R. Blossom, Yale, beat R. de 
and 2 to play; George I. 
beat Franklin W. Dyer, 


| results were :— 


First Round.—!. 
Z. Pierce, Yale, 4 up 
Lawyer, Prinveton, 
Pennsylvania, 3 up and z to play ; Louis L. 
Bredin, Yale, Tdat Lawrence H. Canan, Har- 
yard, 5 up and 4 to play ; Dudtey H. Mudge, 
Yale, beat D. Clark Corkran Princeton, x up (xs 
holes); De Witt Balch, Yale, beat W. ‘I. Ba 
ham, Yale, x up (23 holes); John Marshall, jr.. 
Williams, beat John De Witt,.Cornell, x Up 
g, Davidson Herron, Princeton, beat John M: 
Simpson, Illinois, 7 up and 6 to play ; Graut A 
Peacock, Princeton, beat W. A. Lowrie, Pr nce 
ton, 3 up and x t a 

6 uy 


0 play. 

Second Rownd.—Blossom beat Lawyer, 
and 6 to play ; Bredin beat Mudge, 2 up; Mar 
shall beat Balch, 5 up and 3 to play ; Peac 
beat Herron, 4 upand 3 to play. > ae 

Semi-Final Round.—Blossom beat Bred 
up and 6 to play ; Peacock beat Marshal 


and2toplay. \ x ieee 
Final Neownd,—Bloséom beat Pe 
and g to play eRe. 


pay: 


Ets fF 


— 


ont OTHER CHAMPIONSHIPS, ~~ 
| Walter J. Travis, of Garden City, won the 
| Metropolitan (New York) Amateur Champion- 
| ship om the Apawamis Club course, 5 June, 
| defeating John G. Anderson, of the Siwanoy 
Club, Mt. Vernon, N.Y., in the final round, 2 up. 
The Western Amateur Championship was won 
| at Cleveland, Ohio, on 24 July, by Charles W. 
Evans, jr., who defea: James D. Standish, 
jr., in the final round, 7-up and 5 to play. 


HOCKEY. 
__ The Championship: of the Amateur Hockey 
‘League for rors was won by the St. Nicholas 
Skating Club team. The standing of the teams 
in the league was: E 


re Teams. W. LL. Percent. 
St. Nicholas §, ©. ...sseeteee y Pet 875 
Boston A. As sesssreecerees Oe 750 
Hockey Club ........ 3: 8 7395. 
Crescent A.C. .....+.5 a8 ‘375 
Trish-American A. ©. ....-+..+++ Peay | "125 
There was no intercollegiate hockey cham- 
Harvard and Dartmouth 


ppeonaien series in rox5. 
“had the best records in games won in inter- 
collegiate contests. . 


LAWN TENNIS. 


THE NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP. 


| The National Championship in singles was 
won at the New York Tennis Club’s Courts at 
Forest Hills, N.Y, City on 7 Sept., by William M. 
Johnston, who in the final round beat Maurice E, 
McLoughlin, champion in rora and x9x3, 1-6, 6-0, 
-s, zo-8. In the semi-final round he beat 
R. Norris Williams, 2nd, champion in 1914, 5-7, 
64, 5-7, 6-2, 6-2. The championship in doubles 
| was. won by William M. Johnston and Clarence & 
Griffin, who heat the holders, Maurice H. 
McLoughlin and Thomas C. Bundy, at Forest 
ills, on 8 Sept., 2-6, 6-3, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3. Griffin 
and Johnston, Eastern champions in doubles, 
obtained their right to challenge McLoughlin 
\and Bundy by beating Walter T. Hayes and 
Ralph H. Burdick, Western champions, at Lake 
| Forest, Il., on 14 Aug., 6-2, 3 6-2. 
A summary of the play for the Singles Cham- 
‘ pionship (3x Aug:—7 Sept.) follows: First Round, 
Louis Graves beat Norman Johnson, 6-3, 6-4, 
; Ward Dawson beat J. G. McKay, 6-3, 2-6, 
6-2, 6-x ; J. S. O’Neale, jr., beat W. M. Blair, 
62; B. ©. Law beat Cedric A. Major, 
: G. W. Phillips beat Herbert L. 
S. Parker beat C. C. 
; BR. C. Thomas. beat 
6-x; A.B. Copeland beat 
; J. B. Adoue, jr., 


G2 
giiva 


. 62; ae 
y j e - 2-6 4 

_W. Cole by de 
Brown 


it R. 8. 
im n won from <A. 


Prentice beat. 


1G, ea 
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15 
~by 
d Voshell beat R. B. McClave, 
ron 8, W. D.| Post 
Allen, 
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Swain, 6-4, 6-4, 6-1; Ralph S, Baggs beat Cor- 
nelius Boocock, 6-0, 6-1, 6-2 ; BAL. Phillips beat 
T. H,S. Andrews, 6-3, 6-2,6-3; Irving C. Wright 
beat. R. J. Sommer, 6-0, 6-0, 6-0; G. Colket 
Caner beat J. S. Cushman, 6-2, 6-2, 6-r ; Frederick 
T. Frelinghuysen beat C. ¥. Thomas, jr., 6-2, 6-2, 
86; H. D. Harvey beat Irving Riker, 7-5, 6-1, 
4-6, 7-5; Theodore R. Pell beat Alan Fox, 6-2, 
6-0, 6&2; William M. Johnston beat Harold H. 
Hackett, 6-x, 6-3, 10-8; G. A. L.. Dionne heat 
M. D. Camp, 7-5, 6-a, 11-9; Frederick B. Alex- 
ander beat Nathaniel W. Niles, 6-3, 5-7, 7-5) 
8-ro, 6-2; Abraham Bassford, jr., beat G. H. 
Nettleton, 6-4, 7-9, 6-2, 7-5; C. 5. Garland beat 
W. D. Cunningham, 6-3, 3-6, 7-5, 6-3; Clarence 
J. Griffin beat Sidney Thayer, jr., 6-2, 6-2, 6-1; 
E. D. Toland beat Fenimore Cady, 6-3, 6-4, 2-6, 
8-6; D. S. Watters beat Alrick H. Man, 4-6, 1-6, 
8-6, 86, 6-2; C. 0, Pell beat L, Turnbull, 6-1, 
9-7, 9-7; Wallace F, Johnson beat lon H. 
Hooker, 6-0, 6-1, 6-x ; Craig Biddle beat Herbert 
W. Forster, 6-2, 6-3, 6-2; Edmund W. Peaslee 


| beat Robert Rand, 6-3, 6-2, 6-2; L. W. Knox heat 


J. W. Geary, jr., 6-4, 4-6, 6-4, 6-2; Walter L. 
Pate beat Dr, B. F, Drake, 3 6-3, 7-5). 0-2; 
William Rand, 3d, beatJ.G. Thomas, 6-0, 7-9, 6-3, 
5-7, 6-4; W. A. Campbell beat Felix ‘Doubleday, 
6-3, 7-8, 6-2; J. T. Allen beat P. W. Gibbons, 
7-9, 6-1, §-7, 6-0, 7-5 ; Watson M,. Washburn beat 
®. J. Newhouse, 6-0, 6-2, 6-4; George Myers 
Church beat G. S. McKearin, 6-x, 6-0, 6-2; 
George W. Wightman beat C. W. MacMullen, 
6-3, 6-x, §-7, 6-4; Hugh Tallant beat J. W. 
Anderson, 6-4, 6-0, 8-6 ; Karl H. Behr beat H. C. 
Martin, 6-z, 6-3, 8-6; Robert Le Roy beat Dr. 
William Rosenbaum, 7-5, 6-3, 6-0; Richard 
Stevens beat A. M. Kidder, 6-4, 3-6, 6-2, 6-3; 
Frederick C. Inman beat Clinton L. Childs, 7-5, |} 
6-2, 6-3; R. Norris Williams, 2d, won from { 
Adrian Riker by default; W. Merrill Hall beat 
Chandler Burrows, 6-2, 0-6, 6-1, 6-2; Dean 
Mathey beat Dudley Roberts, 6-1, 7-5, 6-0; 
Maurice B. McLoughlin beat E. F. Kuhn, 6-2, 
6-x, 6-0; ©. L. Johnson, jr., beat. Arthur 8. 
Cragin, 8-6, 10-8, 8-6; Phillip Roberts beat 
Walter Roberts, 6-3, 0-6, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4; Edward 
H. Whitney beat Harold A. Throckmorton, 6-3, 
4-6, 6-4,6-x; ©. M. Bull, jr., beat Lyle E. Mahan, 
4-6, 12-10, 6-2, 6-4; Howard A. Plummer beat L. |. 
Vandeventer, 6-4, 6-3, 62; F. H, Harris beat 
C. L. Russell, 6-1, 6-x, 6-x. 

Second Round.—Ward Dawson beat Louis 
Graves, 6-z, 8-6, ro-8; Clarence J. Griffin beat 
Charles 8. Garland, 6-3, 2-6, 6-2, 6-3; George W. 
Wightman beat E. D. ‘oland, 6-3, 6-x, 6-2 ; Ber- 
nard C. Law beat J. S. O’Neale>jr., 4-6, 6-2, 6-4, 
6-4; D. S. Watters beat Hugh Tallant, 6-1, 6-2, 
6-1; William M. Johnston beat Clarence C. Pell, 
8-6, 6-4, 6-4; Karl H. Behr beat G. W. Phillips, 
6-0, 6-3, 6-4; Robert Le Roy beat H. S. Parker, 
6-2, 6-4, 10-8; R. C. Thomas beat A. H.. Cope- 
land, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4, 6-3; J. B. Adoue, jr., beat 
Richard Stevens, o> 3-6, 6-4, 2-6, 7-95 Ric 

2d, 


hard 
beat Frederick C, Toman, 
ter Merrill Hall beat Wallace 
4-6, 6-2; Craig Biddle 
6-0; L. I. Grinnell 
-x3 Walter L. Pate | 
) William 
‘Rand, 
| Franci 
vs 6-1, 6-1; 
aile, 6-3, 6-0, 


| A. H. Coffey, 6-8, 7-5, 7-5) 9-15 B. 


| Wright 


beat Howard A. Plummer, 6-4, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3. 


| The Davis Cup, the international lawn tennis 
trophy, was won for the 


6- bd 
| C, Wright beat Bernon 8. Prentice: 7-5, 6-4, 6-35 
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Halsey Wood, 6-1, 6-x, 6-3; Maurice E. 
McLoughlin beat Dean Mathey, 6-x, 6-2, 8-6; 
“. Howard Voshell beat C. L. Johnston, jr., 6-2, 
8-8, 6a; Frederick B. Alexander beat Philip 
Roberts, 6-4, 6-x, 6-2; Bernon S. Prentice beat 
M. Phillips beat 
Ralph L. Baggs, * 6-2, 4-6, 6-4, 6-0; Irving Cc. 

beat G. & ket Caner, 6-2, 0-6, 6—1, 6-3; 
Krederick T. Frelingeuysen beat H. D, Harvey, 
3-6, 6-1, , 4-6, 6-4; Theodore R. Pell beat 
Hdward H.Whitney, 6-3, 6-4, 0-6, 6-3; Watson 
M. Washburn beat George M. Church, 7-5, 9-x1, 
6-4, 6-2; Charles M. Bull, jr., beat Abraham 
Bassford, jr. 4-6, 6-4, 6-4, 6-2; Fred H. Harris 


Third Round.—Clarence J. Griffin beat Ward 
Dawson, 6-3, 7-5, 6-2; Bernard C. Law beat 
George W. Wightman, 5-7, 2-6, 6-4, 7-5) 6-45 
William M, Johnston beat Douglas 5S. Watters, 
6-2, 6-1, 6-2; Karl H. Behr beat Robert Le Roy, 
4-6, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4; J. B. Adoue, jr., beat R. C. 
Thomas, 6-2. 7-5, 6-4; R. Norris Williams, 2d, 
beat Walter Merrill Hall, 6-2, 9-7, 2-6, 6-x ; Craig 
Biddle beat L. I. Grinnell, 6-1, 6-2, 6-2; William 
Rand, 3d, beat Walter L. Pate, 6-x, 6-4, 6-1; 
Frank T, Hunter beat G. A. L. Dionne, 10-8, 6-3, 
2-6, 2-6, 6-3; J. 9. Pfaffman beat W. A. Camp- 
bell, 7-8, 6-4, 6-x; Maurice B. McLoughlin beat 
Leonard Beekman, 6-2, 3-6, 6-2, 6-2; Frederick 
RB. Alexander beat S..Howard Voshell, 6-4, 6-4, 
6-2; Bernon 8. Prentice beat Benjamin M. 
Phillips, 6-0, 6-3, 5-7, 6-0; Irving C. Wright beat 
Frederick ¥. Frelinghuysen, 6-3, 6-2, 6-o ;-Theo- 


.dore R. Peli beat Watson M. Washburn, 6-4, 6-4, 


6-3; Charles M. Bull, jr., beat Fred H. Harris, 
8-6, 7-5, 5-7 6-2. 4 

Fourth Round.—Clarence G. Griffin beat Ber- 
nard C, Law, 6-2, 6-4, 6-a; William M. J ohnston 
peat Karl H. Behr, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2, 7-5; R. Norris 
Williams, 2d, beat J. B. Aaehi, jr., 6-3, 6-x, 6-0 ; 
William Rand, 34, beat Craig Biddle, 3-6, 6-3, 
6-3, 2-6, 6-3; Frank T. Hunter beat J. 8. Pfaif- 
man, 6-3, 6-4, 6-x; Maurice H. McLoughlin beat 
Frederick B, Alexander, 6-2, 1-6, 6-3; Irving 


Theodore R. Pell beat Charles M. Bull, jr., 6-1, 


6-2, oS a 

Fifth Round.—William M. Johnston beat 
Clarence J. Griffin, 6-2, 6-x, 6-8, 5-7, 6x; R. 
Norris Williams, 2d, beat William md, 3d, 
8-6, 7-5, 6-1; Maurice E. McLoughlin beat Frank 
T, Hunter, 6-2, 6-4, 6-0; Theodore Roosevelt 
Pell beat Irving C. Wright, 6-3, 6-x, 6-1. 

Semi-Final Round.—William M. Johnston 
beat R. Norris Williams, 2d, 5-7, 6-4, 5-7, 6-2, 
6-2; Maurice E. McLoughlin beat Theodore 
Roosevelt Pell, 6-2, 6-o 7-5. 

' Final Round.—William M. Johnston beat 
Maurice E. McLoughlin, 1-6, 6-0, 7-5, 10-8. 


List OF NATIONAL CHAMPIONS IN SINGLES. 

The winners of the National Championship in 
Singles since, 1884 have been; 1884-87, R. D 
Sears; x888-89, H. W. Slocum; 1890-92, oO. 8. 
Campbell ; 1893-95, R. D. Wrenn; 2895, ¥, H. 
Hovey ; 1896-97, RK. D. Wrenn ; a aaa M. D. 
Whitman ; xg0x-o2, W. A. Larned ; 7903, H. L. 
Doherty ; x904, H. Ward; 190s, B. C. right ; 
x906, W. J. Clothier; xx, W; A. Larned; 
cate M. EB, McLoughlin ; xoxq4, R. Norris 

illiams, 2nd ; x95, William M. Johnston, 


_ Davis Cup MATCHES. 


season 4 by the team 


4 


yt: 


representing California and teams represe 


representing. Australasia, the team of the United 
States, the holders, being. defeated by three 
matches out of five (see “Whitaker's American 
Almanac” for r9rs, pages 269-270). No matches 
for this cup were. played in x9z5 on account of 
the war. The Cup has been won.as follows: 
in x90 and xgo2 by the United States; 1903, 
1904, 1905 and x906 by the British Isles ; 1907, 
1908, 1909 and xoxx by Australasia ; 1912 by the 
British Isles; 1913 by the United States; r9x14 
by Australasia. 
WoMEN’S NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The Women’s National Championship in 
singles was won at Philadelphia on 12 June by 
Miss Molla Bjurstedt, of Norway, who defeated 
Mrs. George W. Wightman, of Boston, in the 
final round of the Women’s National Tourna- 
ment by 4-6, 6-z, 6-o. The Championship in 
doubles was won at Philadelphia on 1x June by 
Mrs. George Wightman and Miss Eleanora Sears, | 
of Boston, who defeated Mrs. Marshall McLean 
and Mrs. George Chapman, of New York, 10-8, 
6-2, in the final round of the tournament. 


OTHER TOURNAMENTS. 

R. Norris Williams, and, won the Clay Court 
National Championship at Pittsburg, Penn., on 
3 July, defeating George M. Church, Inter- 
Collegiate Champion of x9r4, in the final round, | 
7-5; 63, 2-6, 8-6 The Women’s Clay Court 
Championship was won at Pittsburg, Penn., on 
6 July by Miss Molla Bjurstedt, who defeated 
Mrs. George W. Wightman in the finals, 3-6, 6-z, 
6-3. The Doubles Championship was won on 
3 July by George M. Church and Dean Mathey, 
Who defeated R; Norris Williams, and, and W. {| 
M. Washburn in the finals, 6-3, 6-3- 

The National Interscholastic Championship in 
Forest Hills, N.Y. City, on 
4 Sept., by Harold A. Throckmorton, who |, 

efeated Charles S. Garland in the final round, 
at 2-6,7-5,6-3. 

the Longwood Cricket Club’s Open Tourna- 
ment was won in singles by Maurice E. McLough- 
lin, who defeated R. Norris Williams, 2nd, on 
6 Aug., in the challenge round for the Longwood 
Bowl, by 6-3, 6-3, 2-6, 6-2. 

R. Norris Williams, 2nd, retained possession | 
of the Achelis Challenge cap. by defeating in the 
challenge round at Seabright, N.J., on #4 Aug. 
Karl H. Behr, the winner of the Seabrig ¢ 
JYournament, and challenger. ‘The score was 
73) 6-4, 3-6, 6-2. “Behr had defeated McLough- 
in in the tournament final, 8-6, 7-5, 7-5. 

R. Norris Williams, znd, won the first’ New- 
port Invitation Tournament by defeating in the 
final, on 2x Aug., Maurice E, McLoughlin, 5-7, 


singles was won at 


a Beat 
The Western Championship in singles was won | 
at Lake Forest, Ill, on 14 Aug. by. George M. | 
Church, who in the final round defeated Alex- | 
ander Squair, 7-5, 6-3, 6-2. 
The Panama-Pacific Exposition Tournament | 
at San Francisco was won, in singles, on 17 July, | 
by Maurice E. McLoughlin, who in the final 
round beat William M. Johnston, 74 6, 8-6, 
6-2, 7-5. ‘The doubles were won by hitiara M. | 
Johnston and John R. Strachan, who, in th 
finals, defeated George M, Church and De 
Mathey, 6-2, 2-6, 7-5, ; 


Ps Bast AND WEST SERIES. | 
Two East and West series—between 


a 


} 


the Eastern States—were p! ‘in: x 


me 
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| San Franciseo, 17 and 18 July, and one g and 10 
j Sept.; at Forest Hills, New York City, At San 

Francisco the California team won five matches 
j out of six. In singles Maurice E. McLoughlin 
| beat R. Norris Williams, 2nd, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4, 6-3 ; 
| John R. Strachan beat W. M. Washburn, 6-4, 
6-4, 6-x; William M. Johnston beat George M. 
Church, 6-5, 4-6, 6-4,6-4. Dean Mathey, of the 
Eastern team, beat Thomas C, Bundy, 8-6, 3-6, | 
4-6, 6-4, 6-x. In the doubles both Western 
teamswon. McLoughlin and Bundy beat Church 
and Mathey, 6-2, 7-5, 6-3, and Griffin and 
Strachan beat Williams and Washburn, 8-6, 6-2, 
6-2. At Forest Hills the Eastern team won 
four matches out of six. In the. singles Theo- 
dore R. Pell beat Thomas C, Bundy, 6-4, 2-6, 
6-2, 3-6, 64; R. Norris Williams, 2nd, beat 
William M. Johnston, 6-4, o-6, 6-4, 6-4, and 
Nathaniel W, Niles beat Clarence J, Griffin, 
4-6, 6-4, 6-3, 6-x. For the West, Maurice E. 
McLoughlin beat Karl Behr, 6-4, 3-6, 6-2, 6-2. 
In the doubles, Johnston and. Griffin beat 
Williams and Washburn, 6-4, 6-2, 6-4,and Behr 
; and Pell beat McLoughlin and Bundy, 6-4, 8-10, 
6-8, 8-6, 6-4. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP. 
} The Intercollegiate Championship was won in 
' Singles at the Tournament at the Merion Cricket 

Club, Haverford, Penn., 14-18 September, by R. 
| Norris Williams, znd, of Warcaa, who beat, 
| in the final round, Leonard Beekman, of Prince- 

ton, 6-2, 6-1, 6-z.._ The Doubles Championship 
" was won by R. Norris Williams, and, and 
| Richard H. Harte, jr., of Harvard, who beat, 


i in the final, G. C. Caner and L. H. Curtis, also 
| of Harvard, 1-6, 6-1, 6-35 6-2. : 
-A summary of the play follows. Singles.— 
First Round.—R. Norris Williams, Harvard, won 
from Douglas Watters, New Orleans, by default ; 
Frank Hunter, Cornell, beat Harold Harvey, 
Princeton, 6-4, 6-4; G. C. Caner, Harvard, beat 
P. Larmon, Dartmouth, 6=z, 6-2; Leonard Beek- 
man, Princeton, beat Hopkins, Yale, 6-3, 6-4; 
J. S. Pfaffman, Harvard, won from R. Larmon, 
Dartmouth, by default ; William Blair, Cornell, 
beat E. M. Edward, Pennsylyania, 7-5, 6-2. 
Second Rouwnd,—Koeniger, Dartmouth, beat 
Riker, Princeton, 8-6, 4-6, 6-2; Weber, Yale, 
beat Disston, Pennsylvania, 6-2, 6-a; Rowland, 


Pennsylvania, beat Jones, Dartmouth, 6-4, 6-2; 
Coffey, Princeton, beat Decamp, Yale, 9-7, 6-3 ; 
| Williams, Harvard, beat Kennedy, Pennsylvania, 
_ | 62, 6-3; Caner, Harvard, beat Hunter, Cornell, 
6-4, 62; Beekman, Princeton, beat Pfaffman 
_| Harvard, 2-6, 6-1, 6-0; Rand, Harvard, bea 
| Blair, Cornell, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3. 
| DLhird Round—Weber, Yale, beat Koeniger, 
hy | Dartmonth, 6-4, 6-1; Williams, Harvard, beat 
| Caner, Harvard, 8-6, 7-5; Beekman, Princeton, 
| beat Rand, Harvard, 6-2, 4-6, 6-2 ; Coffey, Prince- 
ton, beat Rowland, Pennsylvania, ro-8, 1-6, 7-5. 
__ Semi-Final, Round.—Williams,. Harvard, beat 
| Weber, Yale, 6-3, 6-4,6 3; Beekman, Princeton, 
| beat Coffey, Princeton, 7-5, 6-3, 6-0. ; 
| Pinal Rownd.—Williams beat Beekman, 6-2, 
Doubles.— First Rownd.—Arthur Coffey. and 
Irving Riker, Princeton, beat William Blair and 
ank Hunter, Cornell, 6-4, 6-4; J. R. Rowland. 
d Johu Disston, Pennsylvania, beat W. Steven- 
and G. De Cainp, Yale, 6-3, 6-2. 


2, € 


and Riker, Princeton, 9-7, 6-3; Rowland and 
Disston, Pennsylvania, beat Beekman: and 
Harvey, Princei on, 9-7, 6-4; Williamsand Harte, 
Harvard, beat Jones and Larmon, Dartmouth, 
6-0, 6-0. 

Semi-Final Round.—Williams and Harte, Har- 
yard. beat Disston and Rowland, Pennsylvania, 
6-3, 5-7, 6-x, 6-1; Caner and Curtis, Harvard. 
beat Weber and Hopkins, Yale, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4,6-2, 

Finat Rownd.—Williams and Harte beat Caner 
and Curtis, 1-6, 6-1, @-3, 6-2. 


ROWING. 


The four-mile race at the intercollegiate 
regatta on the Hudson River at Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., on 28 June, was. won by the Cornell 
University crew by something less than half a 
length. Cornell’s time was given officially as 
20.363. ‘The time for the other crews was: 
Leland Stanford, jr., 20.374; Syracuse, 20.433 ; 
Columbia, 21.00; Pennsylvania, 21.20}. Subse- 
quently the chief official timer announced that 
he had made an error of one minute, and asked 
the stewards of the Intercollegiate Rowing 
Association to have the times for all the crews 
corrected accordingly. 

The two-mile race for junior eights was won 
by Cornell by more than a length. The time for 
the crews was: Cornell, 10.00}; Pennsylvania, 
xo.o5 ; Columbia, 10.073. 

The freshmen -two-mile race@was=won by 
Syracuse by about four lengths. he time for 
the crews was; Syracuse, 9.29? : Cornell, 9.43 ; 
Columbia, 9.47% ; Pennsylvania, 10.012. 

The four-mile *Varsity race at the Harvard 
Yale regatta on the Thames River course at 
New London, Uonn,, on 25 June, was won easily 
by Yale. Yale’s time was zo.52, Harvard’s 21.13}. 
« The second ’Varsity two-mile race on the same 
day was won by Yale by a third of a length. 
Yale’s time was 10.40, Harvard’s 10.43. 

The freshmen two-mile race was also won by 
Yale. Owing to darkness only x4 miles were 
rowed. Yale’s time was 8.06, Harvard’s8. ro. 

On the Schuylkill River at Philadelphia, 3 
April, the Yale Varsity crew beat the University 
of Pennsylvania ’Varsity crew on a x mile 550 
yards course. Yale’s time was 7.56. The second 
Yale crew defeated the second Pennsylvania 
crew over the same. course, the former’s time 
being 7.58. Both races were rowed in a snow- 
storm. i 

On the Severn River at Annapolis, Md.. on x7 
April, the Princeton ’Varsity crew-defeated the 
U.S. Naval Academy crew over a 1} mile coursé 
The time of the winner was 7.02. 

On the same course the Naval Academy Fourth | 
Class crew defeated the Princeton Freshmen 
crew, the time of the winner being 6.52. 

_On the Severn course on 24 April the Harvard 
Varsity crew defeated the Naval Academy crew. 
The time of the former was 6.5a, of the latter) 

.04, \ 

d Ou Carnegie Lake at Princeton, N.J.,on 8 May, 
the Princeton ’Varsity crew defeated the Varsity 
crews of Columbia and the University of Penn- | 
sylvania for the Childs Cup over a course of one | 
milé and seven-eighths. Princeton's time was |- 
9.43, Columbia’s 9.484, and Pennsylvania's 9-49. 

On the same course on xs. May the Yale 
Varsity crew defeated the ‘Varsity crews of 
Cornell and Princeton. Yale’s time was 9.003, 
Cornell’s 9.0r3, and Princeton's 9.217. SpRe 
_ The race for freshmen crews over 


the same 


sacs 
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course was won by Cornell, Yale second, and } by lengths ; Newton Darling, Union Boat Club, 
Princeton third. The winner's time was 9.27. Boston, second; Frank Hardina, Springfield 
On Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N.Y., on 22 May, the | Boat Club, third; Henry C. Pike, Atalanta Boat 
Harvard ‘Varsity crew defeated the Cornell | Club, Springfield, fourth. Time, 8.50. 
*Varsity crew over. a two-mile course. Harvard’s Senior double sculls—Won b Duluth Boat 
time was 10.427, On the same course the Cornell | Club, Duluth, by quarter length ; Vesper Boat 
freshmen crew defeated the Harvard freshmen | Club, Philadelphia, second ; Riverside Boat 
| crew, the time of the winner being ro0-52. Club, Cambridge, third. Time, 7-03. 

Atthe annual regatta of the American Rowing | Hight-oared shells—Won by Duluth Boat Club, 
‘Association (the American Henley) on the | by 5 lengths; Rockrimmon Boat Club, Spring- 
Schuylkill River course at Philadelphia (x mile, | fiel second ; Atalanta Boat Club, Springfield, 

Peco yards), on 22 May, the results were as third. Time, 5.30%. This is a new record. 
Intermediate eight-oared shells—W on by Duluth 
Boat Club, Duluth, by 2 lengths ; Minnesota 
Boat Club, St. Paul, second ; Detroit Boat Club, 
Detroit, third ; Farragut Boat Club, Lynn, Mass., 
fourth. Time, 5.34% This is a new record. 
Championship senior single sculls—Won by 
Robert Dibble, Don Rowing Club, Toronto, by 
x length; John B. Kelly, Vesper Boat Club, 
Philadelphia, second. - Time, 7.278. Kelly’s 
eer 7.29. Waldo Smith, of New York, did not 
start. be 
Senior quadruple sculls—W on by Duluth Boat 
Club, Duluth, by 4 lengths; New York Athletic 
Club, second. Time, 5.45% New record. 

Canoe race—Won by Springfield, Mass. , Canoe 
half a length; Springfield 
. ime, 2.44. 
ciation) — Won by 
C., New York, by 
Pennsylvania; junior crew; Union Boat Club, Duluth Boat Club, 


follows :— 

First single sculls—Won by John B. Kelly, 
Vesper Boat Club, Philadelphia ; second, James 
B. Ayer, Union Boat Club, Boston. Time, 


525° 

r Special four-oared shells for United States 
Navy Cup—Won by Undine Barge Club, Phila- 
delphia; University of Pennsylvania, second. 
. Time, 7.142. 


First fowr-oared shells—Won by University 
Barge Club, Philadelphia; Vesper Boat Club, 


Philadelphia (Walter Smith, bow; J. B. Kelly, 
stroke) ; Unive: Barge Club, Philadelphia 


Boston, second ; Harvard University sophomore ney, Ravens- 
crew, third. Time, 6.4x%. third ;-Carey 
Second single sculls—Won by Arthur Osman, Cambridge, 


Syracuse University; A. X. Darling, Harvard, 6; 

second ; Livingston, Nonpareil B.C., New York, we shells—Won 

ia third. ‘Time, 8.22}. b, Duluth, by 2 lengths ; 
Freshmen eight-oared shelis—Won by Syracuse ub, Philadelp ia, second ;' 

University ; University of Pennsylvania, second. ston, third; Detroit Boat 

Time, 6.502. e, 6.142. 

Junior collegiate eight-oared shells—Won by tta on the Schuylkill 
University of Pennsylvania ; Harvard, second ; Sept., the results 
Princeton, third. Time, 6.4z3- 

At the National Regatta on the Connecticut 
River, at Springfield, Mass., 13-14 Aug., the 
results were :— 

Junior eight-oavred shells—W on by Duluth Boat 
Club, Duluth, by 4 lengths; Detroit, Boat 

@; Springfield Boat Club, 
Springfield, and Ing 


tied for third; Atalan 
fifth. Time, 5.55. “4 
Senior quarter-mile dash (single sculls}—W on 88) —W on by 
by W. M. Hoover, Duluth Boat Club, Duluth, by New York; 
half a length; Waldo Smith, New York A.C., 
New York, second; Henry Heller, Metropolitan 
Boat Club, New York, third; R. H.. Pearse, 2 - 
Nonpareil Rowing Club, New York, fourth. Won by J. B. Kelly, | 
Time, 1.08. at—2. J. Rooney, | 

Intermediate four-oared shells—W on b; Duluth land City, second; | 
Boat Club, Duluth, by & lengths; Nonpareil c., New York, | 
Rowing Club, New York, second. Time,. 7.07%. - Duluth, | 

Senior four-oared shells—W on by Duluth Boat 

Club, Duluth, by 3 lengths; University Barge 
+ Club, Philadelphia, second ; Detroit Boat Club, 

Detroit, third ; Union Boat Club, Bostor, fourth. 
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~ Intermediate four'-oared gigs—W on by Wahneta 
B.C., Flushing, L.1. ; Malta B.C., Philadelphia, 
-second ; Arundel B.C., Baltimore, third, ‘Time, 


5.50. 

Second quadruple sculls—W on by Philadelphia 
Barge Club; Vesper B.C., Philadelphia, second. 
Time, 5.05, 

‘Association senior single sculla—W on by Henry 
Heller, Metropolitan R.C., New York; J. E. 
Newlin, Philadelphia Barge Club, second ; 
Theobald Clark, Philadelphia Barge Club, third. 
Time, 6.194. 

Senior four-oared shells (x40-pound class}—W on 
by Ariel R.C., Baltimore ; 
B.C., second. ‘Time, 6.00, 

Junior quadruple sculls—W on by Metropolitan 
R.C., New York; Potomac B.C., Washington, 
second ; New Rochelte (N.Y.) R.C., third ; Lone 
Star B.C,, New York, fourth ; Pennsylvania B.C., 
Philadelphia, fifth ;, Quaker City B.C., Phila- 
delphia, sixth. Time, 5.352- 

Junior eight-oared. shells—Won by Potomac 
B.C. ; Virginia B.C., Richmond, second ; Vesper 
B.C,, Philadelphia, third, Time, 5.17. 

Intermediate double sculls—Won by Potomac 
B.C, ; Undine B.C., Philadelphia, second ; Vesper 
B.C., third; New Rochelle R.C,, fourth ; Malta 
'B.G., Philadelphia, fifth, Time, 5.562. 

Senior double sculls--Won by Vesper BGR 
Pennsylvania B.C,, second. No time taken. 

‘Senior double sculls (x40-pound class)—W on by 
Malta B.C. ; Columbia B.C., Pittsburgh, second ; 
| West Philadelphia, B.C., third, Time, 5.57?- 

e Senior eight-oared shells—Won by Vesper B.C., 

Philadelphia ; Undine B.C., Philadelphia, second ; 

| Analostan B.C., Washington, D.C., third; Ariel 
B.C., Baltimore, fourth. Time, 5.53. 


INTER-COLLEGIATE REGATTA RECORDS. 


Year. Winner. Time. 

\ x895..-.--+-- otaasa veces! Columbia........+. pateceas +e2E.25 
1896. ...Cornell +458%9.57 
34897- Cornell 20.34 
*7897- Cornell.......+ 20.47% 
“1899..- Pennsylyania... 20.04 
1900... Pennsylvania... 19.44? 
I9Or..- »»Cornell.......-. 18.53} 
1902... Cornell 19.05% 
1903... Cornell 18.57 
~xgo4... racuse 20.22} 
1905 .- Cornell 20.29 

| 1906. Cornell -19.30¢ 
I907...- ‘ornell +-20.027 
1908. + Syracuse 19.245 

2 ...Cornell... .19.02 


..Cornell... 


.Cornell... 


j 1912. 4 
Mf x9R3..--. Syracuse .. 19.283 
- 1914... .Columbia.. 19.37 
AQUSsceeceseveereaeee wee QOTME]L. cise eesersaceeveerens 19. 363 


HIARVARD-YALE ROWING RECORDS.. 
larvard and Yale have rowed 49 eight-oared 

\yaces, Yale winning 25 and Harvard 24; The 

record since r8go is given in the following table :— 


Time, 
Won by. Winner, Loser. 
Se AT sate, 2389 21.40 
‘ ai. 
: ara 
25.15 
Yale. . - 22.47 24.40 


ws 


West Philadelphia |, 


attas were held in 1897, both won by Cornell. 


Time. 
Won by Winner, Loser. -- 
Valle: xcosnt yes tot anntts 21. 22.0 
....Harvard . aos Ae 
Se MALE! senses 21.124 21.377 
Pee eee 23.37 23-45 
wt Vale .: » 20.20 20.33 
Seah VALE; 5s .. 20.19% 20.29? 
nome MIO’ s . 21.404 22.10 
«Yale ... + 22.33 22.36 
-Harvard . . 23,02 23-15 
SMALO Treas sibone . 2%.10 21.13 
Harvard + 24.10 27.45 
Harvard «. 21.50 22.10 
Harvard 20.4614 21.04 
Harvard 22-44 23-4116 
Harvard 21.4354 22z.04 
.-Harvard 21.42 22.20 » 
Yale’ ....... 21.16 21.16} 
Santagen tes Vale -scc..ecugecscevnes 20.58 21.13% 


TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS. 


The senior national track and field contests of 
the Amateur Athletic Union were held at San 
Francisco on 7 Aug. The Olympic Club, of San 
Francisco, led in points, scoring 30. The Irish- 
American Athletic Club, of New York, was 
second, with 24 points. The Illinois Athletic 
Club, of Chicago, was third, with 2x points. 
The other chief scorers were : Chicago Athletic 
Association, 17; Kansas City Athletic Club, 13; 
University of Wisconsin, rz ; Los Angeles Athletic 
Club, x0; Multnomah Athletic Club, of Portland, 
Ore.,,r0 ; New York Athletic Club, 9; University 
of Chicago, 7. Some of the records were not 
allowed on account of the high. wind. ‘The 
record of events was as follows : ‘ 

Three-mile walk—Won by E. Renz, Mohawk 
A. G, New York; W. Plant, Long Island A. C., 
New York, second; H. W. Fitzpatrick, Young 
Men? Gymnasium, New Orleans, third. ..Time, 
23.10}. 

Broad jump—Won by Fy ¥F,. Worthington, 
Boston A. A.; Platt Adams, New York A. C., 
second; W. F. Sisson, Olympic .Club, San Fran- 
cisco, third. Distance, 23 ft. xo in. 

44o-yard dash—Won by J. 5. Meredith, 
Meadowbrook A. C., Philadelphia ; F. S. Sloman, 
Olympic Club, San Francisco, second; B. Dis- 
mond, University of Chicago, third. Time, 0.47. 
Equals world’s record ; not allowed on account 


4 


jun., Kansai 
Caledonian 
| x76 ft. 234 in. , ; 

xoo-yard dash—Won by J. G. Loomis, Chicago 
AC AL; A. T. Mayer, Irish-American A. C., New 
York, second ; R. Morse, Salem-Crescent A, O., 
Brooklyn, third. Time, 0.097, equalling senior 
‘A, A. U. record, but not allowed owing to wind. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by A. Mucks, 
| University of Wisconsin; L. J, Valbot, jun., 


third. Distance, 


wet ss 
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Angeles A. (©., second; Fred. Watkins, Los 
‘Angeles A. C., third. Time, 8.183, 

One-mile run.—Won by Edgar Stout, Olympic 
Club, Sau Francisco ; H. Honahan, New York. 
A. C., second; H. Gardewing, Cincinnati Cham-- 
per of Commerce, third. Time, 4.42%. HH. Ludwig 
and C. Hunter, Caledonian A. C,, San Francisco, 
finished third and fourth respectively, but. were |. 
disqualified in the mile run for not being pro- 
perly entered. 

Discus throw.—Won by C. W. Bachman, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame; T. Dutton, Y. M. G. 
Club, New Orleans, second; V. A. Sheldon, 
Olympie Club, San Francisco, third. Winner's 
distance, 13x ft. 34 in. This preaks the former 
junior A. A.U. record of 129 ft. 3 in., bub the 
record was not allowed on account of high wind. 

Throwing x6-pound hammer.—Won by J. M. 
McEachern, Caledonian Club, San Francisco ; 
Cc. W. Bachman, University of Notre Dame, 
second. No other entries. Winner's distance, 
rs2 ft. 210. 

Hop, step, and jump.—Won by 5. Landers, 
Chicago A. A. ; J. H. Tracey, jr-, Caledonian Club, 
San Francisco, second; H. Johnston, ¥. M, G. 
Club, New Orleans, third. Distance, 47 ft. 14 im. 
Former junior record 45 ft. 9 in. Not allowed 
because of high wind. 

Pole vault.— Won by P. Graham, ‘Chicago A. A. 5 
S. Landers, Chicago A. A., second; Max Hole, 
Chicago A. A., third. Height, xa ft. 

44o-yard hurdles.—Won by A. F. Muenter, 
Olympic Club, San Francisco; W. Hummel, 
Multnomah A. C., Portland, second ; Meredith 
House, Los ‘Angeles A. C., third. Time, 0.54 
Former junior A. A. U. record, tort. New 
record not allowed on account of wind. 

Throwing s6-pound weight. —Won by T. Dutton, 
Y. M. G., New Orleans. All other entries dis- 
qualified, having wou in other events. 

Five-mile run.—Won by 0. Millard, Olympie 
Club, San Francisco ; Charles Pores, Millrose A. 
C., New York, second; Joe Organ, Pittsburgh 
A. A., third. Time, 26.33: 

on 


Kansas City A. C., second; Reg Caughey, 
Olympic Club, San Francisco, third. Distance, 
48 ft, 1134 in. 

880-yard run—Won by Le Roy Campbell, 
University of Chicago; D. 8. Caldwell, Boston 
A. A., second; J. T. Higgins, Boston Trish- 
American, third. Time, 2.oz. 

One-mile run—Won by J. W. Ray, Tllinois 
A.C.; N. 8. Taber, Boston A. A., second; I. 
Myers, Illinois A. C., third. ‘Time, 4.23}. 

z220-yard hurdles—Won by F. Murray, San 
Francisco Olympic Club; F. W. Kelly, Los 
‘Angeles A. C,, second; J. Loomis, Chicago A. C., 
third. ‘Time, 0.233. Equals world’s record ; not 
. allowed on account of wind. 

44o-yard hurdles— Won by W. H. Meanx, 
Boston A. A.; E. Lighter, Dlinois A. C., second 5 
H. G. Goelitz, Chicago A. A., third. Time, 0.5234. 
Beats world’s record of 0.54; not allowed on 
account of wind. z 

Javelin throw—Won by G. Bronder, Irish- 
American A. C., New York ; Chester Fee, Mult- 
nomah A. C., Portland, Ore., second ; H. Liver- 
sedge, Olympic Club San Francisco, third. 
| Distance, 177 ft. V4 in. : 

Hop, step, an jnump—Won by Dan Ahearn, 
Ylinois A. C.; Platt Adams, New York A. C., 
| second; Michael Fahey, Irish-American A. C., 
| New York, third. Distance, soft. 1144 in. Breaks 
world record ; not allowed on account of wind. 

Discus throw—Won by A. Mucks, University 
of Wisconsin; ©. W. Bachman, Notre Dame 
University, second; L. J. Talbot, jun., Kansas 
City A. C., third. Distance, 146 ft..9% in. Breaks 
previous senior record of x37ft. o%in; not 
| allowed on account of wind. 


Five-mile run—Won by H. Kohlemainen, Trish- 
American A. C., New York; Oliver Willard, 
| Olympic Club, San Francisco, second; G. Hob- 
good, Multnomah A, C., Portland, Ore., third. 
Time, 25.50%. 
56-pound weight—Won by L. J. Talbot, jun., 
Kansas City A. C. ; Patrick Ryan, Irish-American 
: ‘A. ©., New York, second; J, McEachern, Cale- 
ae donian Ciub, San Francisco, third, Distance, 


35 ft. 934 in. z2o-yard dash.— Won by R. E. McBride, Denver 
Bs azo-yaid dash— Won by_ R. Morse, Salem- | A. C. ; Dan Jenkins, unattached, second ; A. B. 
°F Crescent A. C., Brooklyn; H. L. Smith, Chicago | Booth, Chicago A. A., third, Time, 0.21. Breaks 


world’s record of o.2x}. Not allowed on account 
of wind. 

22o-yard hurdles.—Won by W. Bursch, N. ¥. 
A. C.; F. Loomis, C. A. A;, second; J, K. A. 
Norton, Olympic Club, San Francisco, third. 
Time, 0.242. Old} junior record, 0.252. New 

record not allowed on account of wind. 
16-pound shot put.—Won py R, Bagnard, Los 
Angeles A. C.; C. W. Bachman, Notre ‘ 
University, second; W. M. Cole, Ulinois A. @., 
a ae three entries, ‘Winner's distance, 
44 it. 8 in. 
xoo-yard dash.—Won by R. Morse, Salem Cres- 
cent A. C,, New York; R. BE. McBride, Denver ; 
A. C., second ; A. B. Ward, Chicago A. A., third. 
Time, o.ogf. Breaks National A. A. U. junior | 
record of xo seconds, but not allowed owing to} 
wind favoring runners, oes 
Running broad jump.—Won by S. Butler, Rock 
Island, Tll., High School ; Clinton Luke, Brigham } 
Harry Kirk- | Young University, Provo, Utah. second ; E | 
S$. Whitcomb, | Plaven, Los Angeles A. C., third. Win 
: 'T, } distance, 22 ft. «x in. : seed 
championship 


York City, 


wa A. A., second; A. T. Meyer, Irish-American 
= A. C., third. Time, eye Equals world’s record ; 

: preaks. senior A. A. U. record of o.2x2; not 
| aJlowed on account of wind. 


Pole vault—Won by Sam Bellah, Multnomah 
__ | A. C., Portland, Ore. ; E. Knourek, Illinois A. C., 
- | second ; C. Borgstrom, Los Angeles A. C., third. 
Height, xa ft. g in. 


NATIONAL JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


| The National Junior contests were held at 
| San Francisco, Cal.,on6 Aug. The five leading 
i point winners were: Olympic Club, San Fran: 

cisco, 28 ; Chicago Athletic Association, 27; Los 
Angeles “Athletic Club, 24; Young Men’s Gym- 
nasium, New Orleans, 2: ; New York Athletic 
Club, 14. Some of the records were not allowed 
' on account of the high wind. The summaries 


¢ 


ioe 


manow *. @¢-”"” 


Fogel, of the Irish American Athletic Club; was 
sécond in 33.49. : 

The Junior cross-country championship of the 
A, A, U. was Won, at New York, s Deé., ror4, by 
Niek Gianakopiilos, of the Millrosé Athletic 
Club, in 33:43. A.J. Fogel, of the Irish American 
Club, Was second, in 33.5. 


INTER-COLLEGIATS CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


Cornell University won the championship in 
the intercollegiate gamés at franklin Field, 
Philadelphia, 28 and 29 May. Cornell scored 
4534 points, Harvard 26, Yale 25, Pennsylvania 
21, Printeton zx, Dartmouth x4, Michigan 14, 
Psea a ‘o, Maine 9, Pennsylyania State 6 
Johns Hopkins 114, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology x, and Bowdoin x. Two records were 
roken and oné was tied. Wésley M. Oler, of 

alé, cleared 6 ft. a2 in, in thé running high 
junip, beating the Association’s record of 6 ft. 
3% in. made by T. Moffit, of Pennsylvania, it 
1907. H. P. Bailey, of the University of Maine, 
threw the hammer x65 ft.’ 03% in., beating the 
record of 164 ft. xo in., nade by John R. Dé Witt, 
of Princeton, in 1902, J. E. Meredith, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, equalled the record 
of 48 seconds in the 44o-yard run. ; 

The results in the different events were : 

xeo-yard dash, final—Won by H, L. Smith, 
Michigan; EB. A. Teschher, Harvard, second ; 
H. H. Meersoll, Cornell, third; H. T. Treadway, 
Yale, fourth ; J. L, Foley, Harvard, fifth, Time, 


0.10. ~ ~ 
4go-yard dash, final—Won by J. E. Meredith, 
Pennsylvania; W. Wilcox, jr., Harvard; second ; 
VY. M.. Wilkie, Yale, third; H. J. Richardson, 
inceton, fourth ; EB. C, Riley; Dartmouth, fifth. 
hime, 0.48, equalling the Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion record. fee ar &~§ 
xzo-yard hurdle, final—Won by R. B. Ferguson; 
Pe merlyonia 5 EH. H, Starr, Cornell, second; 
®. P. Hammitt, Pennsylvania State, third ; L. E. 
Grubb, Cornell, fourth; A. L. Lukens, Cornell, 
fifth. Time, o.15?. ar? : . 
One-mile run, final—Won by I. D. Mackenzie, 
Princeton ; L. V. Windgate, Cornell, sécond ; 
BH. L. Carroll, Michigan, third; 5. K. Atha, 
Princeton, fourth; H. EH. Irish, Cornell, fifth: 
Fime, 4.22%. : 
_ Hammer-throw, final—Won. by .H.. P.. Bailey, 
Maine, distance, 16s ft. 034 in, (which is a new 
Intercollegiate, Association record); J.C. 
McCutcheon, Cornell, distance, 160 ft_2 in., 
seeps hD- P. Murphy, Pennsylvania, distance 
3531t. 6in., third ; P. Loughridge, Yale, distance, 
x52 ft, x in, fourth ; G. W. Leadbetter, Bowdoin, 
distance, <47 ft.9 in., fifth. 3 
_ Pole vault, final—L,. Carter, Yale; M. L. Greely, 


seek 
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jr., Harvard ; F. K. Foss, Cornell, tied for first 

place at x2 ft. ; J. A. Baker, Princeton, rr ft. 6in., 

fourth ; H. E. Pilon, Michigan rx ft., fifth. 
High jump, final— by W. M. Oler, Yale, 


yon 
6 ft. 4% in., breaking the Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion record at 6 ft. 334 in. made by T. Mofti 
Pennsylvania, in 1907, and. the collegiate recor 
of 6 ft. 4 in. made y W. B. Page, Pennsylvania, 
in 1886; A. W. Richards, Cornell, 6 ft. 3% in., 
breaking Moffit’s record of 6 ft. 3% in., secon 
J. 0. Johnstone, Harvard, 6 ft. 0% in., third 
Rs ‘MeLareh, Cornell, and @. C. j 


ins, tied for fourth at 
le ru, fat Wa y 
AG 


? 
+ 
? 


thitd; H. ’ Holden,” Yale, 


C. Connolly, 
ait Alas 
second ; 8, 
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fourth ; F. 
fifth. hime, 9.271. : 
Shot-put, final—Won by L. A. Whitney, Dart- | 
Mouth, distaucé, 47 ft. 47% in.; BR. I, Beatty, 
Columbia, distance, 46 ff. 954 in., second ; K. C. 
MeCutéheon, Cortiell, distance, 4g ft. 63% fh, 
third } 6. W. Spear, Dartmouth, distance 4a ft. 
6 in., fourth; W. H. Allén, Maite, distance, 
44 ft: 14 in., fifth. : 

zzo-yard dash, final—Won by Hf. EB. Sinith, 
Michigan; EH. A, Teschner, Harvard, second ; 
H. I. Treadway, Yale, thitd.; J. E, Lookwood, | 
Pennsylvania, fourth ; J. C. Pattéisoii, Pennsyl- | 
vania, fifth. Tinie; o.ae. 

a2o-yard hurdle, final—Won by A. W. Stewart, 
Princeton ; H. St; John Smith; Harvard; second ; 
D. M. Brown, Pennsylvania State, third; PF. b. 
Brady, Columbia, fourth; R. L, ‘Crawiord, } 
Princeton, fifth. Tinie, 0.242. 

Broad jump—Won by H. T. Worthington, Dart- 
niouth; distance, 23 ft. 6% if. ; 5. BE. Gratiam, 
Columbia, distance, 22 ft. 954 in., Sedona} I. As} 
French, Maite, distaridée, 22 ft. 7% in., thitd; 
A, W. Richards, Cornell; distance, 22 ft, 6 in. 
fourth; M, L; Fredericks, Dartmoutii, distance 
22 ft. 3 in., fifth. 

Half-mile run—Won by J. H. Meredith, Peun- 
sylvania; ©. L. Speiden, Cotnell, second ; M. J. | 

ayes, Princeton, third ; F. W. Capper; Haryard,; 
fourth; S. M. Cooley, Princeton, fifth, Time, 


2 
} 


2.52. 
At a dual meet at. New Haven, Conn., 2g. May, } 
arvard defeated Yalé, 53 points to sx. 
At a dual meet at Cambridge, Mass., 8 May, 
Cornell defeated Harvard, 5914 points to 5724. | 
Ata dual méet at Princeton, N.J., 8 May, | 
Yale defeated Princeton, 62 points to 42. : 
At a dual. meet at Ithaca, N.Y., 15 May, 
Cornell defeated Pennsylvania, 7334 péints to 


4374: ) : 
at a, dual meet. at Haridver; N.H., 8 May, 
Pennsylvania defeated Dartniouth, 6434 points to 


5274. 

The track and field meet of the Intercollegiate | 
Conference Athletic. Association (of Western 
Colleges) at Urbana, Ill., 5 June, was. won by the 
University of Wisconsin. Wiscohsin scored 38 
points, Chicago 37, Missouri az, and Iilinois x8, 

The world’s record of 6.18 for the rzo-yard high 
hurdle; held, jointly by Fred Kelly, of the Uni- 
versity. of Southern California, and Forrest 
Smithson, of the xgo08 Anierican Olympic.team, 
was tied by Simpsoh, of Missouri, running in the | 
final heat. ; | 

The summaries follow : = 

4oa-yard dash—Won by Dismond, Chicago ; 
Williams, Wisconsin; second; East, Purdue, 
third ; Niedorp, Missouri\-fourth. Tine; 'o.49%- 

roo-yard dash— Won by. Ward, Chicago ; Knight, 
Chicago; second ; Smith, Wisconsin, third ; Casey, 
Wisconsin, fourth; Time, 0.09%. Ties inter- 
collegiate record. .. we )53 a 

220-yard dash—Won by Ward, Chicago ; Booth, 
Wisconsin, second; Knight, Chicago, third ; 
Hohman, Illinois, fourth. Time, 0.217. : 

Half-mile run—Won, by Campbell, Chicago ; 
Myers, De Pauw, second; Carroil, Ohio, third ; 
Anderson, Minnesota, fourth. 1 
Lowers Conference record of x.s3¢ made by 
Henderson, of Ilinois, in tard, : 

Oué mile run—Won by Myers, De Pauw ; Bar- 
yey, Wisconsin, second ; Stout. Chicagd, third; 
Schardt, Wisconsin, fourth, Time, 4.x9}.. Breaks 


L: Cook, Massachusetts Technology, | 


—: 


Lime;, 4.532 | 


Conferénce record of 4.20%; made by Baker, of | 
Oberlin, in x9x0. eH : 
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| son, 
| third ; Goldie, Wisconsin, 
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Two-mile race—Won by Mason, Illinois ; Wat- | 
Minnesota, second; Benish, Wisconsin, 
v fourth. Time, 9.332. 
New Conference record. 

220-yard hardles—Won_ by Simpson, Missouri ; 
Lighter, Coe, second; Daggy, Missouri, third ; 
Ames, Illinois, fourth. Time, 0.24%. Lowers 
Conference record of o.24f, made by Poage, 
Wisconsin, in 1904. 

zz0-yard hurdles—Won by Simpson, Missouri ; 
Packer, Iowa State, second; Ames, Tllinois, 
third; Bancker, Purdue, fourth. ‘Time, o.15. 

High jump—Fisher, Chicago, and BE. James, 
Northwestern, tied for first ; height, 5 ft. 1x34 in.; 
M. James, Northwestern; Gorgas, Chicago, and 
Vidal, South Dakota, tied for third ; height, 5 ft. 


| 103% in, 


Running broad jump—Won by Stiles, Wiscon- 


| September, 


sin; Pogue, Ulinois, second ; Warrick, North- 
western, third; Grubemacher, Kansas, fourth. 
Distance, 23 ft.934 in. Breaks Conference record 
of 23 ft, 334 in., made by Friend, Chicago, in 1905. 
Pole vault—Won by Floyd, Missouri; Scho- 
binger and Culp, of IMlinois, tied for second ; 
Powell, Missouri, fourth, Height, x2 ft. 6 in. 
Shot-put - Won by Mucks, Wisconsin ; Bach- 
man, Notre Dame, second ; Gardner, Wisconsin, 
third ; Crowe, Purdue, fourth. Distance, 46 ft. 


334 In. 
Hammer-throw—Won by Berry, Lake Forrest ; 
Bachmann, Notre Dame, second; Mucks, Wis- 


™~ ~~ i-Z — 
: oa ¥ :: 


\ 


consin, third Rhoads, Ohio State, fourth. 
Distance, 138 ft. 234 in. 

Relay—Relay Race won by Chicago 5 Wisconsin 
second ; Missouri third ; Illinois fourth. ‘Time, 


3-244. 

Discus throw—Won by Mucks, Wisconsin ; 
Bachmann, Notre Dame, second ;. Dutton, Iowa, 
third ; Garrettson, Iowa, and Knapp, Coe College, 
tied for fourth. Distance, 137 ft. 7 in, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Astor Cup automobile race at the Sheeps- 
head Bay Motor Speedway, N.Y. City, ong Oct., 
was won by Gil Anderson, driving a Stutz car. 
Anderson’s time for the 350 miles was 3.24.42. 
He carried Off a $20,000 prize. Tom Rooney, in 
another Stutz car, was second in 3.25.29. Ed. 
O'Donnell, in a Deusenberg car, was third in 
3-39-55. Rooney won $10,000 and -O’Donnell 


$5,000. 

Directum I, champion racing stallion, estab- 
lished a new world’s record at Syracuse, N.Y., 
on xs Sept., racing a mile in 1.56}4 without the 
aid of a wind shield. 

On 17 Oct., Thomas Macaulay, the Canadian- 


born trainer of Canada’s naval aviators, made }, 


seven continuous round trips from Toronto to 
Hamilton, totalling 442% miles, in 5% hours, 
thus gaining the Curtiss trophy and its cash 
prize of $1,000 emblematic of championship of 
America. : 


Tun New York Yacht Club and the Royal 
Ulster Yacht Club, representing Sir Thomas 
Lipton, reached an agreement in July r9z3, to 
contest for the historic America’s cup in 
Aone Owing chiefly to a disagree- 


meut as to the size of the competing boats, no 


| races for the trophy have been sailed since 1903. 


Sir Thomas Lipton proposed that the yachts be 
limited to seventy-five feet on the water line, 
According to the deed of gift, the defending 
club has the right to select a vessel of such. size 
as ib pleases, provided it be no% less than 


| sixty-five nor more than ninety feet on the water 


4 line, 


_ | 20 July, 1913, 
| @abled that the conditions prescribed by the 


and the New York Yacht Club was there- 
‘fore unwilling to meet the condition proposed. 
the Ulster Yacht Club of Belfast 


| New York Yacht Club had been accepted and 


q 


signed. 

Sir Thomas Lipton's challenger, Shamrock IV., 
arrived at New York x6 Aug., r9x4, after making 
most of the voyage from England under its own 


sail, coming by way of the Azores and Bernruda.— 


THE AMERICA'S CUP. 


In the meantime the War in Europe had broken 
out, and to avoid possible capture by German 
cruisers the yacht was towed from Bermuda to 
Sandy Hook. It was decided by Sir ‘Thomas that 
under the circumstances it would not be ad- 
visable to attempt a race in x94, and with the 
consent of the New York Yacht Club it was 
postponed until’r915, when a further postpone- 
ment took place. - The Shamrock IV. was in the 
meantime laid up in a South Brooklyn shipyard. 

In America three contenders for the honor of 


meeting the British yacht had been constructed. 


These were the Resolute, designed and built at 


the Herreshoff yards at Bristol, R. I., the}. 


Vanitie, built for Alexander S. Cochrane, and 
the Owen boat Dejiance. 
which were not completed, the Resolute made 
rather the best showing, and would probably 
have been selected to represent America. In 


In the trial races, {| 


) 


i 


one of the trials it sailed over a windward and x 


leeward course of eppege se in 3. so arecord 
better than any made dver that kind of course 
in the America cup races. 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR I9I5. 


| CRIMES, NoTABLE.—Charles Becker, formerly 
; & lientenant on the New York Police force, paid, 
| ‘on 30 July, the death penalty for his part in the 
murder of Herman Rosenthal, a New York City 

| gambler, who, when killed on 16 June, 1912, was 
: about to give the District Attorney’s office 
| evidence showing collusion between Becker and 
the local gambling interests. The execution 

| closed the notorious Rosenthal case, the four 
ummen who, under the police lieutenant’s inci- 
tions, shot Rosenthal_on one of the most 
frequented spots in New York City, having been 
executed on xq April, x9rqg. Becker was _con- 
yicted of murder on 24 Oct., r9z2. On 24 Feb., 
z914. the New York State Cousk of Appeals 
reversed the verdict and ordered a new trial, A 
second conviction was had on az May, torq. 
That conviction was affirmed by the State Court 
of Appeals ou = May, 1915. 
ciate Justice Hughes, of the United States 

| Supreme Court, refused to grant a writ of error 
carrying the case into the Federal Supreme 
Court on the ground that no substantial Federal 
question was involved. The Supreme Court of 
New York State still later denied a motion for a 
third trial on the ground that no new evidence 
had been produced. The Governor of the State 
also refused to pardon Becker or modify his 
sentence. The celebrated Thaw case was prac- 

| tically closed when, on x6 July, Justice Hendrick, 
lof the New York State Supreme Court, First 
District, accepted the verdict of a jury which, 
on x4 July, had found Thaw sane, and ordered 
the prisoner’s release on a bail bond for $35,000, 
pending an appeal by the State_to the higher 
courts. On x3 March Thaw had been acquitted 
by a jury in the criminal branch of the Supreme 
Court of the First New York District on the 
charge of having conspired to escape from the 
State Hospital for the Criminal Insane at 
Mattedwan. It was on an indictment for con- 
spiring to escape from the asylum that Thaw 
was extradited from New Hampshire, after his 
flight to Canada and subsequent expulsion by 
the Canadian authorities. Thaw left Matteawan 
on 17 Aug., z9xz, and was put across the border- 
line into New Hampshire a couple of months 
Jater. The Governor of New Hampshire decided 
tojhonor an application for éxtradition presented 
by the State of New York, but on an appeal to 
the Federal District Court for the District of 
New Hampshire, the Governor was} enjoined 
from granting the writ. Judge Aldrich, of the 
Federal Court, appointed a_commission of in- 
quiry which decided that Thaw was sane, and 
was therefore not properly confined in the 
asylum which he had quitted. The United 
States Supreme Court, on zx Dec., r9x4, reversed 
| the New Hampshire District Court, and valida- 
ted the extradition writ on the ground that it 
was not proper to question the prima facie good 
faith of New York in seeking extradition on the 
co) indictment. After Thaw had been 
acquitted of conspira ae the criminal branch 
of the New York State Supreme Court, the State 
Court of Appeals, on 18 June, upheld the order 
fot & Court Justice Peter A. Hendrick 
| : a jury trial to help him in deciding the 
question of Thaw's sanity. The Leo M. Frank 
case attracted the widest attention chiefly 
Se caghtogd dl nt fae enh gen ocr 


dv ejudice, and that. race feeling 
; Was ‘behind ‘is stubborniy coremsted defense. 


On xo July, Asso- 


‘of his retirement from office, commuted Frank’s | 


i 
- — | 
Frank was a Jew, employed as superintendent in | 
a pencil factory in Atlanta, Ga. He was accused 
of the murder of Mary Phagan, one of the} 
employees in the factory, and was convicted on 
25 Aug., ror3, chiefly on the testimony of a negro, 
“Jim” Conley, who confessed to having been an 
accomplice in the mnrder.. In October, r9r3, a@ 
motion for a new trial was entered and denied, 
and the Georgia Supreme Court affirmed that 
denial on x17 Feb., r9x4. Two weeks later a 
motion for a rehearing was denied by the State 
Supreme Court.. An extraordinary motion for 
a new trial was. made in the superior court on | 
16 April, xorg. It was denied in that court on 
6 May, x914, and that action was sustained by 
the State Supreme Court on rq Nov., x974. | 
Subsequently, the State Supreme Court. refused 
to certify a writ of error to the United States 
Supreme Court. The latter body then refused 
on its own initiative to review the case, On 
19 Dec., x9x4, a writ of habeas corpus was asked 
for in the Federal District Court for the Northern 
District: of Georgia. It was refused by Judge 
Newman. He also refused to issue a certificate 
of probable cause for an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court, but this certificate was 
issued on 28 Dec., roxq, by Associate Justice | 
Lamar, of the U.S. Supreme Court, and the case | 
went before the highest Federal tribunal. On 
x9 April, xoxs, the U.S. Supreme Court refused 
to grant a writ of habeas corpus. On zx June, 
Governor John M, Slaton, of Georgia, on the eve 


sentence from death to life imprisonment. ‘The | 
Governor's life was threatened by mobs, and he | 
was soon obliged to leave Georgia. On x7 July 
Frank’s throat was cut by a fellow prisoner in | 
the State prison. He recovered, but on x7 Aug- | 
a mob took him from the prison, carried him to 
Marietta, the home of Mary Phagan, and there 
lynched him, A grand jury-in Cobb: County, 
where the lynching occurred, later failed to find 
any evidence on which to indict any participants 
in the lynchihg. On 3 July, Frank Holt, whose 
real name was Eric Muenter, attempted to 
assassinate J. Pierpont Morgan at the latter's 
country home at Glen Cove, L.I. The day before 
he had exploded a dynamite bomb in the Senate 
wing of the Capitol at Washington. Mr. Morgan | 
was shot twice, but neither wound proved 
serious. On 6 July Holt committed suicide in | 
the county jail at Mineola, L.I, Holt’s idea was 
to interfere with the manufacture and sale of 
munitions of war to the Allies. On 2 Feb. 
another German sympathizer, Werner Van Horn 
claiming to be a German reservist, attempted 
unsuceessfully to blow up the railroad bridge 
over the St. Groix River connecting Maine with 
the Province of New Brunswick. Porter Charlton, 
an American citizen; was convicted at Como 
Italy, on 25 Oct., of the murder of his wife, and 
was sentenced to imprisonment for six years 
and eight months. A year's amnesty and the 
deduction of the time during which the prisoner 
had been under restraint reduced the sentence 
to only ag days. Charlton committed the murder 
in June, xgro. He put the body in Lake Como 
in at and took a steamer for the United 
States. The body was found on xo June, On 
June Charlton was arrested at the pier in 
‘oboken, N.J., and confessed the crime. The 
Italian Government asked for his extradition, but 
owing to a diplomatic controversy over the. 
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Events of the Year roms. 


ecords of the Kane expedition of 1853. He | 
ntended to spend the spring of rors in iurther | 
sxploration. On x8 Sept. the Sverdrup Arctic | 
Expedition returned to Archangel, Russia. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS (other than with the | 
Belligerent Powers).—The most important event 
n the foreign relations of the United States in 
rors (those with the Belligerent Powers excepted) 
vas the intervention in Haiti which followed the 
assassination of President Guillaume. Guillaume 
was killed on 28 July, and a state of anarchy | 
snsued. Rear-Admiral Caperton was instructed | 
© land marines, and to assume the task of | 
maintaining order until a government, whose | 
stability showld be guaranteed by the United | 
states, could be established. The United States 
vad previously been negotiating with Haiti for 
he creation of an American protectorate, or 
semi-protectoraté, for the purpose of re-organi- 
‘ing Haiti's fluances, disposing of foreign claims | 
ym her Treasury, and putting an end to constant 
evolutions by giving the Government and the 
seople the protection of a constabulary officered | 
»y Americans. Three cOnventions were negoti- 
sted. ‘The first draft, known as the Bailly- 
Blanchard Convention, established an American | 
iscal supervision very similar to that existing in 
the Dominiean Republic. The Haytian Govern- 
ment rejected this. The second draft was known 
ss the Fuller Convention. It established a 
political protectorate somewhat similar to that 
exercised by the United States over Cuba 
ruaranteeing Hayti external protection an 
itable internal government. This also failed of 
fatification. After Guillaume’s death American 
jnarines took possession of all the custom houses 
dnd suppressed disorder, The general assembly 
f the Republic on x2 Aug. elected General 
Dartiguenave President; and the latter, on 
16 — signed the Davis Convention, a com- 
ay between the other two, providing for 
jseal supervision and a partial American pro- 
jectorate. On x7 Sept. Dartiguenave’s govern- 


ment was formally recognized by the United 
‘tates, and on 6 Oct. the treaty was ratified by 
‘he Haitian Legislative Assembly. The treaty 
the following results : First, the esta- 
lishment of Haitian receivership of customs 
fader American control. Second, the establish- 


onder command of American officers. Third, 
ne establishment of American control over the 
mances of Haiti, to the extent necessary to 
seure eflicient administration, and safeguard 
he interests_of the Haitian people. Fourth, a 
edge by Haiti to submit to arbitration all 
Secuniary claims against her treasury now in 
ispute with foreigu corporations, subjects, or 
Jitizens. Fifth, au ment by Haiti not to 
f territory to a foreign 
ower, or to make any treaty or contract with 
vy fore’ © which would tend to diminish 
: dence. Sixth, an agreement to 
Pant and other measures which 
o develop the reso the 
venth, the United States promises 
its aid fer the preservation of Haitian 
lence and the maintenance of a govern- 


t of a native constabulary force organized | 
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unratified during the life of the Sixty-Third Con- 
gress, which ended q March, rors. For their | 
rovisions See WHITAKER'S AMERICAN ALMANAC | 
er roxs, page 37s. A Psau-American Financial 
Congress was heid at Washington, 24-29 May, at | 
which de’egates from the eighteen nations | 
represented discussed plans for bettering finan- | 
cial and commercial relations. The creation of | 
additional steamship lines toe the East and West ! 
Coasts of South America was strongly recone | 
mended, as well as an extension of American] 
banking and credit facilities. ; 


| 


LABOR—ro0 Dec., xorg. The greab_coal mine } 
strike in Colorado was called off by the United | 
Mine Workers’ Organization. The strike lasted ; 
over x4 morfths, cost 66 lives, and- plunged 
Colorado into a condition of civil anarchy, the | 
Governor having to call on United States troops | 
to preserve order and protect property. Federal 
troops remained in Colorado from 28 April till | 
the middle of December, rorg. President Wilson | 
on ag Nov., rorq, appointed a commission, con- 
sisting of Seth Low, of New York, Charles W. 
Mills, of Philadelphia, and Patrick Gilday, of 
Cleveland, to carry out, if possible, a plan of 
settlement for three years drawn up by him, and } 
agreed to by the miners, but not accepted by the 
operators. The miners in voting to call off the 
strike reasserted their acceptance of the Presi- 
dent’s plan, and asked the mediation commis- | 
sioners to see that its terms were carried into | 
effect. The mine operators did not assent to | 
the terms suggested, and the situation in the | 
mine field remained unsettled during the greater 
part of xoxs. In September, rors, John D- Roeke- 
feller, jun., visited the Colorado field, investi- | 
gated conditions at first hand, and presented a} 
plan for harmonizing differences by giving the } 
miners representation on a grievance committee 
empowered to deal with the general manager and, 
if necessary, with a mediator appointed ‘by Mr. | 
Rockefeller. The directors of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company accepted the Rockefeller 
plan, which was also approved by many of the 
mining camps. According to the terms of the 
Rockefeller plan the miners at each camp are to 
elect representatives on a basis of one for every 
tgo Wage earners. Each camp is entitled to at 
least two representatives. For the settlement 
of disputes and the discussion of any problems 
in relations of the company with its employes, 
district conferences shall be held; attended by 
the grievance representatives from all the camps 
in the district and company officers. The dele- 
gates representing the miners and the company 
eligible to sit in each district conference are to | 
select from their number joint committees, 
com) of six members each, as follows:— 
Joint committee on industrial co-operation and 
conciliation, joint committee on* safety and 
accidents, joint committee on sanitation, health 
and housing, joint committee on recreation and 
education. The plan makes elaborate provision 
for the settlement of industrial disputes. After 
pledging the ration and its employes to 
observe Federal and state mining laws, the 
manifesto states : “There shall be no discrimi- 
nation by the company or by any of its employes 
on account of membership or non-membe: Pp 


ety, ty or union. 


the m properties 
direction of the working forces shall be vested 
exclusively in the company, and, as exp 


pn ee 


| 
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restricted, this right shall nob be abridged by 
anything contained therein.” The plan provides, 
however, that the company must post a list of 
offences for which dismissal may be made with- 
out notice; for all other offences employes 


| shall not be discharged without notification that 


Leompany’s highest officers. 


a repetition will .cause dismissal. Adjustment 
of disputes must be sought first through the 
foreman or superintendent by the camp's elected 
representative. Then they can appeal to the 
Another method of 


| settlement open to the miners is a hearing before 
the district joint committee on conciliation. If 


i the: ¢ 


| parties. 


gamittee fails to hear, it may select an 
umpire, whose decision shall be binding on all 
Tf the joint committee fails to adjust a 
dispute, it is provided that it shall be settled by 


‘arbitration or by reference to the Colorado 


| State Industrial Commission. 


| “« Memorandum. of Agresment” appended says: 
| <Ttis mutually understood and agreed that in 
| addition to the rights and privileges guaranteed 
| the employes and the company in the industrial 
‘representation plan herewith the following 


stipulations respecting employment, living and 
working conditions, shall govern. the parties 


| hereto from the date of their signature hereon 
to x Jan., r9x8, and shall continue thereafter 


| 


; either of the parties,” 


; the American 


subject to revision upon ninety days’ notice by 
Among the stipulations 
then enumerated are: ‘‘ Hight hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work for all underground em- 
ployes. Nine hours shall coustitute’ a day’s 
work for all outside labor, except firemen and 
engineers. The schedule of wages: and the 


| working conditions now in force in the several 
| districts shall continue without any reduction, 


put if, prior to x Jan., z9x8, a general in- 


| erease Shall be granted in competitive districts 


in which the company does not conduct oper- 
ations, a proportional increase shall be made.” 
xo Jan, Twenty strikers, formerly employed in 
Chemical Company’s fertilizer 
plant at Carteret, N.J., were shot down by ten 
special deputies, furnished by a@ detective 
agency. ‘Two men were killed. The attack was 
unproyoked. The special deputies. were sub- 
sequently arrested and tried for manslaughter. 
Nine of the ten were convicted. 30 April. The 
arbitration. of the differences over wages and 
hours of labor between 98 Western railroads and 
their. 66,000 locomotive engineers and firemen 
which began on 30 Nov,, 194, before a Board o 
Arbitrators appointed under the Newlands law, 
ended with an award which pleased neither side. 
The award is to hold good for a year from 
ro May, xorg. Its chief provisions are Stan- 
Gerdization of rates of pay on the weight of 
engine on drive wheels; overtime pay to pass- 
enger firemen and engineers, ranging from 44 to 
75 cents,an hour, respectively ; enginemen. of 
steam power may transfer to electric power when 
installed. without loss of seniority rights after 
x May, xoxgs.. The board was unable, because of 
newness of electric railroad service, to fix rates 
of pay in detail, but named $4.30 a day as the 
minimum for motormen in passenger service, 
and $2.50 for their helpers ; $478 for motormen 
in freight service, and $a.75 for helpers ; engine- 
men of milk trains, circus trains and other 
irregular service, such as pusher and helper, 
receive the rate accorded on through freights— 
an increase amounting to from xo to 15 percent. 5 
the men will be paid for delay while 

cabs at initial and final terminals, and for time 


The contract or 


in excess of thirty minutes spent in prepari 
their engines for service ; switch enginemen wil 
receive an advance in-daily pay of 25 cents. on | 
small engines and x5 cents on large ones; men 
held away from home terminals shall, after 
twenty-two hours’ idleness, receive a minimum | 
day’s pay of ten hours, based on last service, out | 
of each succeeding twenty-four hours until they / 
get runs; through freight wage rates were | 
advanced § to 20 cents, increasing with weight | 
of engine, and 25 cents on some of the extremely | 
heavy engines; way freight enginemen will 
receive 30 cents a day more than through freight 
men ; surprise tests will be conductedin such a 
way as not to endanger life, limbs or nerves. | 
x4 June. A strike of street car employes began in 
Chicago, whose transportation systems were tied 
up. ‘wo days later arbitration was successfully 
resorted to. 22 July. Two men were killed and 
twelve wounded in an encounter between strikers 
and guards of the Standard Oil Company ab 
Bayonne, N.J. ‘The strike lasted seven days, the 
employes returning to work at higher wages. A 
strike in the Remington Arms works ab Bridge- 
port, Conn., ended in concessions of larger wages 
and shorter hours. In many of the Hastern 
establishments manufacturing war munitions for 
the Allies similar demands on the part of 
employes were met, an eight hour day and wage 
increase being granted by the employers. 4 Aug. 
‘A strike of 60,000 workers on ladies’ garments in 
New Vork City was averted by an arbitration” 
agreement to run until x Nov., s9x6, which 
awarded an increase of x2 to x5 per cent. in 
wages. 3 Sept. The Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey conceded an eight hour day to its 
workmen. The plants affected were at Bayonne, 
N.J., Parkersburg, W. Va., and Baltimore, Md., 
and employed about 7,500 men. 


LEGAL.—The most important decision made 
by the United States Supreme Court in 1935 
was that of 2x June, holding the ‘“ grandfather 
clause” of the Oklahoma State Constitution to 
be unconstitutional and void. The decision, 
which was a unanimous one, was the first in 
which the Supreme Court has passed on the 
principle of the provisions in the Constitutions 
of various Southern States denying the suffrage 
to persons whose ancestors were not voters, or 
eligible to vote, in any State of the Union or 
under any other form of government prior to 
x Jan., 1866—that is, prior to the date on which 
citizenship was conferred on the former slave 
population of the United States. The discrimi- 
nation against the negro citizen was embodied 
in the Oklahoma Constitution in an illiteracy 
article, excluding from registration as an elector 
any person unable to read and write any section 
of the State Constitution. This exclusion was 
to be waived in the case of every person who on 
x Jan., 1866, or at any time. prior thereto, was 
entitled to vote under any form of government, 
or who at any time resided in some foreign 
nation, and in the case of every lineal descen- 
dant of such person, The Court held that a 
literacy test for suffrage was in itself legal, bub 
that the Oklahoma Constitution applied such 
a test in a manner violative of the Fifteenth 
‘Amendment to the Federal Constitution, which 
says that “the right of the citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of.race, color or previous 2 
of servitude.” Chief Justice White, in h 


opinion, said: “It is true it (the Oklahoma 
Constitution) contains no express words of an 
exclusion, from the standards which it estab- 
lishes, of any persons on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude, pro- 
hibited by the Fifteenth Amendment; but 
the standard itself inherently brings that 
result into existence, since it is based purely 
on a period of time before the enactment of the 
Vifteenth Amendment, and makes that period 
the controlling and dominant test of the right 
of suffrage.” The entire literacy article was 
annulled. The Court on 2x June reversed a de- 
sision of the Federal District Court for the district 
of New Jersey, and declared the contract of 1909 
between the Delaware, Lackawanna,and Western 
Railroad Company and the coal company of the 
same name to be in violation of the commodities 
clause of the interstate commerce law. Under 
this contract all coal mined by the railroad 
eompany, except such as was used for operation, 
was sold at the mouth of the mines to the coal 
company, which sold it to consumers, trans- 
porting it. when possible over the lines of the 
railroad company, ‘The Government contended 
that the contract by which the coal company 
alone purchased the railroad’s coal'was mono- 
polistic, and an evasion of the commodities 
clause, which was intended to divorce railroads 
from the coal business. The contract of 1909, 
Justice Lamar pointed out in his opinion, 
provided that the railroad company would sell 

and the coal company buy, all the coal mine 
during the continuance of the contract by the 
railroad, and prevented the coal company from 
buying from any other source. In this provision 
the railroad had clearly gone beyond what was 
necessary to insure the taking of its own coal, 
and, in effect, prevented the coal company from 
becoming a competitor of the railroad in pur- 
chasing coal from other mines along the line. 
The Court pointed out that the railroad pur- 
chased s00,c00 tons of coal annually from other 
producers. “The railroad,” said Justice Lamar, 
‘if it continues in the business of mining, must 
absolutely disassociate itself from the coal before 
the transportation begins. It cannot retain the 
title, nor can it sell through an agent. It must 
leave the buyer free. It cannot call that agent 
a buyer while so hampering and restricting such 
alleged buyer as to make him a puppet subject 
to the control of the railroad company. If the 
Tailroad sells coal at the mouth of the mines to 
oné buyer or to many, it must not only part 
with all interest, direct or indirect, in the 
property, but also with all control over it or 
over those to whom the coal is sold at the 
mines. It must leave the buyer as free as any 
other buyer who pays for what he has bought. 
It should not sell to @ corporation with officers 
and offices in. common, forthe policy of the 
statute (commodities clause) requires that in- 
stead of being managed by the same officers 
they should studiously and in good faith avoid 
anything, either in contract or conduct, that 
motely savors of joint action, joint interest, 
‘the dominance of one company by the other.” 
his decision was another victory in the Govern- 
nent’s fight to break up the Anthracite Coal 
t. On x4 June the Court finally settled the 
pending controversy between Virginia and 
inia over a division of the public debt 


State of Virginia prior to the division | 


z that West Virginia's share of the 
1,218,000, with accrued interest. of 
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$8,175,000. , The amount of the interest was 
reached by assessing a charge of 4-per cent. on 
the principal from 186x to 1891, and 3 per cent. 
from that date to the present time. The Court 
further decided that West Virginia should pay 
5 per cent. from now till the settlement of the 
claim. The decision sustained the findings of 
Special Master Charles E. Littlefield, who re- 
commended $4,215,000 as West Virginia’s share 
of the debt, but left the question of interest to 
the Court’s decision. On 21 June the Court 
decided that the Federal Government had no 
right to forfeit the unsold portion of the Oregon 
and California Railroad land grant, amounting 
to some 2,300,000 acres, and valued at more than 
$30,000,c00. The railroad company was enjoined, 
however, from future sales in violation of the 
conditions. of the grant until Congress has 
reasonable time to act. Justice McKenna, for 
the Court, held that the Government’s position 
in claiming the conditions to the grant about 
sale were conditions, violation of which worked 
a forfeiture, was untenable. The Court held the 
conditions were in the nature of ‘‘ enforcible 
covenants.” The Justice said Congress would 
have six months for action in the case. On 

Jan. the Court, ending. eleven years of 
litigation, held that 200 Connecticut labor union 
members must pay $252,130,09 damages under 
the Sherman anti-trust law for a nation-wide 
boycott of D. E. Loewe & Co., of Danbury, Conn, 
hat manufacturers, who refused to unionize 
their shops. On 2s Jan. the Court declared un- 
constitutional the Kansas statute, making it un- 
lawful for any individual or corporation to 
coerce or influence any person to enter into an 
agreement not to join or to remain a member of 
a labor organization as a condition of securing 
or continuing employment. The case arose from 
the conviction of I. B. Coppage, a division 
superintendent of the 'Frisco Railway system, 
for threatening A. R. Hedge, a switchman, with 
dismissal if he did not withdraw from the 
Switchman’s Union of North America. The 
Court held: ‘‘ Just as labor organizations have 
the inherent and constitutional right to deny 
membership to any man who will not agree that 
during such membership he will not accept or 
retain employment in company with non-union 
men; and just as a union man has the con- 
stitutional right to decline proffered employment 
unless the employer will agree not to employ 
any non-union man; go the employer has the 
constitutional right to insist that the employe 
shall refrain from affiliation with the union 
during the term of employment.” Three justices, 
Pay, Hughes and Homes, dissented. The 
decision invalidated similar laws in California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Oklahoma, ‘Oregon,’ Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, and Porto Rico. On a3 Feb. the Court 
upheld the validity of President Taft’s executive 
order withdrawing from entry public oil lands in 
California and Wyoming. On 23 Feb. the Court 
upheld the California statute extending the 


application of the eight hour law for women to}. 


hotel waitresses, hospital nurses and women 
pharmacists in hospitals. a 
upheld the moving picture censorship laws of 
Ohio and Kansas; on 8 March it declared un-~ 


constitutional the West Virginia two-cent } 
nger rate in so far as it applied to the } 
Norfolk and Western Railroad, and annulled as} —~ 


confiscatory the North Dakota Lignite Coal Rate 


x 


On the same day it} 


A sb ih 
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Jaw, On 2x June it sustained the constitution« | was in proper form to present to the jury, yet 
‘ality of the Mlinois Pure Fos! law prohibiting | evidence had been introduced concerning 
the sale of food preservatives containing boric National Cash Register competitors who had} 
acid, On ‘2x Dec., x9x4, the Court reversed the not beén in existence during the three-year 
District Court for the District of New Hamp: | limit of law previous to the finding of the in- 
shire, and directed that the writ of extradition | dictment. This evidence, the Court said, should 
granted by the Governor of New Hampshire, | not have been allowed. The United States j, 
returning Harry K. Thaw to the custody of the ) Supreme Court on 14 June refused to réview the 
State of New York, should be carried into effect. reversal in this case ordered by the Cirouit Court 
The Court held that the merits of the case could | of Appeals. On 26 May the Fedeval Court of 
not be taken into consideration in a habeas | Customs Appeals held that the sub-section of 
corpus proceeding, and that New Hampshire | the Underwood Tariff Law of 1913, allowing & 
was obliged to honor the requisition of New | discouzit of § per cent. on all duties imposed on 
York as one made in entire good faith—an | merchandize imported in vessels of the United 
assumption disputed by Thaw’s counsel. On | States, applies also to dutiable goods imported 
x Nov. the Supreme Court annulled as unconsti- | in the vessels of nations with which the United 
tutional the Arizona Alien Labor Law. This | States has comtiercial tréaties guaranteeing 
law required employers of more than five persons reciprocal treatment. France is the only large 
to employ qualified electors or citizens to the | maritime country in Burope held by the Court 
extent of eighty pet cent. of their total employees. | to lie outside the discount, as ithas 0 provision 
The Court, through Justice Hughes, held that this | im its commercial treaty with the United States 
restriction amounted in principle to a denial to | calling for reciprocal tréatment of ships and 
aliens of the right to ear a living, and was in | no ‘favored nation” clause. Lhe treaty fations; 
conflict with the provisions of the Fourteenth | as listed in the Court’s opinion, are Great Britain, 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, which | Norway, Sweden, Germany, Atistria-Hungary. 
forbids a State to “deny to any person within | the Netherlands, Italy; Belgium, Japan, and 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the | Spain. To! this list a letter froifi Dr, John 
laws.” Aliens were held to be protected under | Bassett Moore, ex-counsellor Of the State 
that prohibition as well as citizens. The judges Department, to the Secretary of the Treasury; 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals | which is inéorporated in the opinion, adds 
forthe Third Federal Circuit, sitting as a Dis- | Argetitina, Colombia, Costa Rica, and Denmark, 
trict Court at Trenton, New Jersey, decided | Great Britain’s treaty limits her reciprocal 
on 3 June that the United States Steel Corpora- ayrangemént with the United States td goods 
tion ought not to be dissolved for conduct in produced in her European possessions, This 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Triist law. -Com- | decision has been taken to the Stipreme Court. 
mittee nieetings among the steel men, which | If gustained there it will reduée the 'Custonis 
followed the famous Gary dinners, resulted in | révenues of the United States by from $6,000,600 
mnlawful Axing of prices, the Court held, but | to $15,000,000 a year, and about $26,000,000 in 
they had been discontinued before the suit was dtities will have to be refunded by the Treasury. 
begun and furnished no grounds for 4n injune- fae 
tion, The Court left the door open for the; Lirsrarury.—‘‘ The Life and Letters of John 
government to renew thé suit in case such price- | Hay,” by William Roscoe Thayer, was published 
fixing practices showld éver be renewed. ‘he | by the Houghton Mifflin Company. - The fifth 
decision upheld the policy of President Roose--| volume of “The Writings of John Quincy 
velt in refusing to interfere with the absorption | Adams,” edited by Worthington Ford, Was pub- 
of the Terméssee Coal and Iron Company by the | lished by the Macmillai Company. A “Life of 
Steel Corporation. It declared that transaction | Ralph Waldo Emérson;” by Prof, Osear W. 
was legal. It defined the real test of moriopoly | Firking, was published by the Houghton Mifflin 
as not in the size of that which is acquired, but | Company. A volume containing hitherto wi- 
in the trade power of that which is not acquired. | published letters aud dispatches of General 
The Court pointed out that there was plenty of | Robert BH. Lee to Jefferson Davis and the War 
active competition in the field against the Steél | Department. of the Confederate States, edited 
Corporation. Andrew Carnegie is exonerated | by Douglas Southall Freeman, was published py 
from any legal participation in the Sale of the | G. P. Putnam’s Bons. 

Carnegie company to the Steel Corporation. ; 

On 28 Oct. the United States Government filed | MUstc.=—The European war and domestic 
notice of an appeal from this décision to the | retrenchment played havoe with the opera 
Federal Supreme Court: The United States Court | seasons of fo9x4-15. The Metropolitan Opera 
of Appeals for the Sixth Federal Circuit, sitting at | House, of New York City, was the only establish- 
Cincinnati on x3 March, overruled the decision of | Ment able to carry through its programme 
the District Federal Court for the southern district | although Signor Caruso left it towards the end 
of Ohio which convicted John H. Patterson and | of the winter to sing at Monte Carlo. The 
twenty-six other officials, or former officials, of | Century Opera House Company, Of New Y ork City. 
the National Cash Register Company, of Dayton, | disbanded after a curtailed season at home and 
Ohio, of violating the criminal section of the | on the road, The Philadelphia-Chicago ‘Com- 
Sherman ‘Anti-trust act, and remanded the case | pany ‘and the Boston Company suspended opera- 
back to ‘the lower court for a new trial. The | tions, andthe National Grand ‘Opéra Company, 
Court held that the evidence on one count was | formed to sing in San Francisto diring the 
insufficient, and that the other two counts in | Exposition, also succumbed to adversity. The 
the indictment ‘ought not to have been con- | chiefeventofthe Mets opolitansé#son was thefirst 
sidered by the District Court., The first ‘count | prodiiction on any stage of U: i ¢ 

re ged eereneey Se “monopolize the ‘cash os ‘Mine. Sang-Gene,” which took ‘place‘on 


ne mberto ‘Giordanod’s 
‘ogister.t the country, while the other . The composer og 
two counts. ch ‘the m of the trade. a he pérf ce, bat was b 
The upper Court avthat wile the frst count fis visit to katettch, “inotmer work ipre- 
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sented was Leoni’s. one-act opera ‘‘L’Oracolo.” 
A revival of ‘‘Carmen,” with Miss Geraldine 
Farrar in the title part, proved a popular success. 
One hundred and fifteen performances were 
given, with a repertory of thirty operas. 


PoLITICAL.—Constitutional amendments ex- 
tending the suffrage to women, were submitted 
in October and November in the states of 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, All were defeated, the majorities 
against them being approximately : Massachu- 
setts, x28,00c ; New York, 188,000°; New Jersey, 
52,c00; Pennsylvania, 60,000, Suffragists were 
highly encouraged by the large vote given for 
them in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
York, Democratic Governors were elected by 
sey small pluralities in Maryland and Kentucky, 
and in Massachusetts a Republican Governor 
was elected for the first time since 1909. These 
results indicated a return to the conditions 
existing before the Republican defeat of 910 
and the Republican-Progressive split of x9r2. 


. RamRoans.—The relief granted to the Eastern 
railroads by the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission’s decision of x Aug., ‘r9x4, being 
manifestly inadequate (see page 277, Whitaker's 
American Almanac for rox5), public opinion 
compelled the Commission to reopen the case. 
The rehearing ‘began on x9 Oct., r9z4. On 
x8 Dec., x9z4, the Commission granted. increases 
in freight rates, approximating 5 per cent. 
(certain heavy commodities being excepted), to 
all the railroads in Eastern Classification terri- 
tory between the Atlantic seaboard and the line 
of Pittsburg- Buffalo, north of the Potomac 
River, ‘The increases also applied to the rail- 
roads between the Buffalo-Pittsburg line and 
the Mississippi River, north of the Ohio River, 
to which partial advances were allowed in the 
decision of x Aug., rorq. The purpose of the 
Commission was to bring about a general 5 per 
cent. increase in the entire Eastern Classification 
territory on the articles covered in its decision. 
The new rates were expected to increase the 
revenue of the Eastern railroads by about 
$30,000,000 @ year, and their effect was reflected, 
in spite of the depression due to the War, in the 
better earnings of the Eastern roads in the later 
months of the fiscal year xoxq-x5. The Western 
failroads also asked for an increase in freight 
tates in order to overcome adverse influences 
| which had decreased their earning power, <A 
hearing was begun in Chicago on 4 March. The 
railroads originally asked for increases which 
they calculated would bring about $x0,000,000, 
including increases in passenger fares and savings 
from the elimination of certain special trans- 
portation services. All except the actual freight 
rate cases were transferred to another docket, 
so that the increases involved in the case, as 
considered, amounted to $7,604,247. On xx Aug. 
the Commission granted increases aggregating 
$1,632,307 a year, The futility of such a judg- 
men mg apparent, the roads immediately 
took steps to secure a rehearing. On xx Feb. 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, in order 
to meet new traffic conditions arising from the 

of the Panama Canal, issued an order 
\ ing transcontinental railroads to establish 
certain commodity rates from Eastern points 
to Pacific Coast terminals lower than those to 
sntermees, points in inter-mountain territory. 
the Commission’s earlier rulings and 
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interpretation of the long-and-shor’ haul pro- | 
yisions of the Inter-State Commerce Law, the | 
railroads had been forbidden to charge to an | 
inter-mountain point the Pacifie-Coast.rate plus | 
the back haul rate from the Coast to the inter- | 
mediate point. To avoid this double charge the } 
Commission created a zone system of charges for | 
the inter-mountain section, and by its latest | 
decision modified that system a little further so ; 
as to permit a lowering of rates to the Pacific | 
seaboard. without a correlative lowering of 

rates to intermediate zone points. On x2 Aug. | 
the Commission ordered reductions ia the rates | 
on anthracite coal ranging from ten to fifteen | 
cents a ton.- The total reduction was estimated | 
at $x0,000,000 ayear. On x3 Feb. the Commission | 
decided that theSouthern Pacific Company could | 
not retain ownership of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company unless the latter discontinued the 
operation of its vessels through the Panama 
Canal. On xs May the Commission decided that | 
railroads owning and operating steamships on 
the Great Lakes would have to give them up 
after x Dec., rors. Onaz July the Commission 
granted to the Express Companies a 4 per cent. 
increase in rates on all packages weighing | 
less than xoo pounds. 


On 19 Jan. the Chicago | 
Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Company—the | 
holding Company for the Chicago Rock Island | 
and Pacific Railway Company—was thrown into | 
the hands of a receiver. On zo April the latter 
organization also went into a receivership. - On | 
3 March receivers were appointed for the West- 
ern Pacific Railway. On 17 Aug. a receiver was | 
appointed for the Missouri Pacific and the St. | 
Louis, Iron Mountain and Southera railroads. | 
On 27 Sept. a receiver was appointed for the | 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway and the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway of Texas. 
On 22 Dec., xo14, the Lake Shore and Michigan }| 
Southern Railway was merged with the New \ 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad. On 
14 Sept. Judge Carpenter, in the Federal District | 
Court for. the Northern District of Illinois, | 
ordered the receiver of the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad to bring suit against 
former directors of the railroad for the gecovery 
of $7,500,000 lost: by the board in the so-called } 
Prisco. deal. On xo April President Wilson ; 
announced the selection of the reute for the | 
Alaska railroad to be built by the Government. 
The road is to extend from Seward, on Resur- 
rection Bay, to Fairbanks, a distance of 47: miles. 
This will include the Alaska Northern road 
already built from Seward to Turnagain Arm, 
This road is to be bought by the Gevernment | 
from the present owners for $x,x§0,000. 

branch line is to be built fron®Matanuska Junc- | 
tion into the Matanuska coalfield, a distance of | 
thirty-eight miles. 


| 
SHIPPING.—American shipping had a flourish- | 
ing year in spite of the failure of Congress at the | 
session of r9x4-xg15 to do anything in its interest, } 
and in spite of the passage of the La Follette | 
Seamen’s law (for which see ‘ Legislation by Con- 
gress” on pages 251-252 Of this volume), which 
imposed new and vexatious purdens on American 
shipowners. ‘Che United States merchant 
marine increased, in the fiscal year ended 30 
June, x9%5, 524,445 tons, bringing the -total 
tonnage up to 5,892,639—approximately x2 per 
cent. of the world’s merchant marine tonnage. 
The increase was more than accounted for 
changes from foreign to American registry. In 


the fiscal year 149 foreign ships of 527,07x tons 
were transferred to the United States flag. Of 
these 99 were in the British merchant marine, 
zo in the German, and 6 in the Belgian. One 
Italian, 3 Norwegian, and Eats ships also 
were transferred. Of the German vessels 25 
were owned by the Deutsche - Americanische 
Petroleum Gesellschaft, the German branch of 
the Standard Oil Company, and were transferred 
to the American company and American registry 
early in the War. Four others were Hamburg- 
American Line ships, of which one, the Dacia, 
| on her first trip under the Stars an& Stripes, 
was taken into a French prize court with a cargo 
of cotton consigned to Germany. More than 
one-third of the tonnage through the Panama 
Canal in xoxq-rorg was American, although it 
had been estimated that for the first year of 
operation more than one-tenth of the tonnage 
would be American. The passage of the La 
Follette law compelled the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company to retire from the trans-Pacific 
field. Its gs steamers, the Korea, Siberia, 
China, Manchuria, and Mongolia, were sold 
to the Atlantic Transport Company—a part 
of the International Mercantile Marine Company 
—for $5,280,000. The sale was approved on 
j x9 Aug. by Judge Hongh, of the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of New 
York, the International Mercantile Marine 
Company—popularly known as the Shipping 
‘Trust—having been thrown by that Court into a 
receivership on 3 April. The International 
{Marine combination comprises the American, 
Atlantic Transport, Red Star, White Star, 
Leyland, White Star-Dominion, and Panama- 
Pacific lines. ‘The receiver appointed was Philip 
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A. 8. Franklin, vice-president of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company. . 


MISCELLANKOUS.—An uprising in the Philip- 
pines, planned for 24 Dec., r914, by Artemio 
Ricarte, a revolutionist in exile in Hong Kong, 
Aailed to make any headway. A raid was made 
on Navotas, and there was a seditious gathering 
in the Botanical Gardens of Manila, but most of 
those participating in disorder were quickly 
dispersed’ or arrested. Ricarte was taken into 
custody in China on 3 April, x915. and_ brought 
to Manila for trial. Piute Indians, in Southern 
Utah, under Chief Old Polk, engaged in an up- 
rising, On 20 Feb., near the town of Bluff. Six 
men were killed in the fighting between the 
Indians and a posse of the Federal District Court 
for the District of Utah, the Marshal of that 
Court having tried to serve a warrant on Chief 
Old Polk’s son. On 20 March the trouble ended 
with the surrender.of the Indians to Brig.-Gen. | 
Hugh L. Scott, U.S.A., who had gone into the 
Douglas Mesa to confer with them. On 2x May, 
a jury at Syracuse, N.Y., acquitted Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt of the charge of libel brought against 
him by William Barnes, former Chairman of the 
Republican State Committee of New York State. 
Col. Roosevelt had written an article criticising 
Mr. Barnes’s political activities as ‘‘boss” or 
party leader, On 2g Sept., wireless telephone } 
messages were sent front the Arlington Rai 0, ) 
Station, Washington, D.C., to the Naval’ Radio | 
Station at Mare Island, Cal., a distance of 2,500 
miles. On 22 Oct. wireless telephone messages 
were transmitted from Arlington to Paris, 
France, and to Honolulu, the latter message 
carrying 4,600 miles. 


- AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


WITH respect to Mexico, the Wilson Adminis- 
tration’s policy in x9x4-15 waS as opportunist 
and temporizing as if had been in r9x3-14. The 
Mexican situation straightened itself out at last, 
put the solution achieved was due in a negligible 
degree to helpful activities on the part of the 
United States. ; 

President Wilson announced in May, xo14, 
that he had gone into Mexico ‘to serve man- 
| kind.” .In an address at Philadelphia, 4 July, 
1914, he gave a certain definiteness to his pro- 
gramme by suggesting that the mission of the 
United States in Mexico was to see that economic 
and political justice should be done to the “ sub- 
merged peons.” Among other things, he said: 
“You know what a big question there is in 
Mexico. Eighty-five per cent. of the Mexican 
people have never been allowed to have a look-in 
in regard to their government and the rights 
which have been exercised by the other x5 per 
cent. Do you suppose that circumstance is not 
| sometimes in my thought? I know the American 

‘| people have a heart that will beat just as strong 
for those millions in Mexico as it will beat for 
any other millions anywhere else in the world, 
| and when they once know what is at stake in 
( ‘eae they will know what ought to be done in 
| Mexico.” 
| That program was not destined to be 

realized. On. xs Sept., x914, the President 
ordered the American troops in Vera Cruz to be 


st 2 


IN MEXICO. 


| withdrawn, although the actual evacuation did 


AND THE REVOLUTION 


not occur until 23 Nov., x914. ‘The retirement 
from Vera Cruz marked a subsidence of interest 
in the political and economic fate of the Mexican 
peons. ‘The President drifted rapidly to the 
other extreme of aloofness from Mexico’s in- 
ternal politics. On 8 Jan., rors, in an address at 
Indianapolis, Ind., he had travelled far enough 
away from his Philadelphia speech of 4 July, ror4, 
to say: ‘It is none of my business, an it is 
none of your business how long they take in 
determining it (their form of government), It 
is none of my business and it is none of yours 
how they go about the business. The country 
is theirs. . The government is theirs. The 
liberty, if they get it—and God speed them in 
getting it !—is theirs. And so far as my influence 
goes while President, nobody shall interfere 
with them.’ A few months later this pledge | 
was cancelled, and another ineffectual attempt 
was made at political intervention. 

ot control 


After the Constitutionalist faction 
of Mexico City in Sept., r9x4, General Carranza |- 
assumed the Provisional Presidency. General | 
Villa did not feel strong enough to demand that | 
office for himself, but he intrigued to force a 
declaration from Carranza that the latter would 
not be a candidate for the Presidency at the 
first Presidential election, and, not getting it, | 
soon started a revolt in Northern Mexico against | 

Carranza’s authority. “1 
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armies, and this body, sitting in Aguas Calientes 
and dominated by Villista influences, declare 
itself supreme, raised various issues with 
Carranza, and late in Oct., r9x4, attempted to 
depose the latter. Carranza repudiated its 
authority, but finding his hold on Central 
Mexico weakening, he decided to evacuate 
Mexico City and to transfer the seat of his 
government to Vera Cruz, which-was about to 
be abandoned by General Funston’s American 
garrison. Funston’s forces started for Galveston 
on 23 Noy., and on 24 Noy. the Carranza Govern- 
ment moved in. General Obregon, with the 
main Carranza army, left Mexico City on the 
same day. Generals Villa and Zapata, who had 
formed an alliance to control the military con- 
vention, entered the capital with their troops on 
x Dec., 1914. The convertion also removed from 
Aguas Calientes to Mexico City. 

General Hulalio Gutierrez was elected by the 
convention as Provisional President to succeed 
Carranza. His tenure was brief, however. Villa 
withdrew most of his troops towards the north, 
and on 17 Jan., 1915, Gutierrez also stole away 
from the city, taking about $5,000,000 of the 
funds in the Villa-Zapat faction’s treasury. He 
continued to play an independent military réle 
until in Oct., rors, he effected a reconciliation 
wee eee: 3 
_& al Rogue Gonzales Garza. was elected 
Provisional: President i. Gutierrez’s place on 
‘x7 Jan,, but ten days later he resigned his office 
because he saw that the convention could no 
longer connt on military support from General 
Villa. The position of the convention govern- 
ment in Mexico City became untenable, Zapata's 
troopshurriedly retreated towards the south, and 
on 28 Jan. the Carranzista forces under General 
Obregon re-entered the capital. On 4 Feb. 
General Villa, with headquarters at Aguas 
Calientes, named himself Provisional President, 
and set up a semblance of civil government. 
General Garza, recalling his resignation under 
pressure from Zapata, became the nominal anti- 
Carranza Provisional President in the Southern 
territory controlled by Zapata’s army. 

" General Obregon remained in Mexico City less 
than two months. Conditions there were 
desperate. The food supply was nearly shut off, 
and the measures taken by Obregon to extort 
money from the wealthier classes brought him 
into conflict with the Diplomatic Corps and the 
foreignelement. The United States Government 
addressed a sharp note to General Carranza, 
demanding that the railroad from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico ie be kept open for the relief of the 
half- capital, and also that General 
Obregon should refrain from confiscating the 
property of foreigners. Carranza made a dis- 
ereet reply, but decided that political responsi- 
bility for conditions in Mexico City could be 
advantageously dodged by evacuating the capital. 
It was evident, moreover, that the issue with 
Villa would have to be fought out in the north. 
Obregon therefore again departed—about the 
middie of -March—and Zapata and his forces 
resumed possession, Therefore Mexico City 
ceased to figure in the political and military 
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to Aguas Calientes. Thereafter he was never | 
able to make head against Obregon, being driven | 
steadily northward towards Tarreon; his main I 
northern base. This city was evacuated on 
9 Sept. Villa then fled to Chihuahua, and early) 
in October took to the mountains of Sonora with | 
only a remnant of his original army, @uxx July, 
the strategical situation in the north having | 
been cleared up, the Carranza forces again took | 
possession of Mexico City. 
On 2 June President Wilson dispatched to } 
the Mexican faction leaders a practical ulti- | 
matum, threatening American action if they 
did not co-operate to restore peace and order. 
He said among other. things; . “ Mexico. is 
apparently no nearer a solution of her ¢ragical | 
troubles than she was when the revolutien first | 
broke out.... it [the United States] must 
presently do what it has not hitherto done or 
felt-at liberty to do—lend its active moral 
support to some man or group of men, if such 
may be found, who can rally the suffering people 
of Mexico to theirsupport in an effort to ignore, 
if they cannot unite, the warring factions of the 
country, return to the constitution of the 
Republic, so long in abeyance, and set up fa 
government at Mexico City which the great j 
Powers of the world can recognize and deal with, 
a government with whom the programme of the 
revolution will be a business and not merely a 
platform, Etherefore publicly and very solemnly | 
call upon the leaders of factions in Mexico to 
act, and to act promptly, for the relief and 
redemption of their prostrate country. I feel it 
to be my duty to tell them that if they cannot 
accommodate their differences and unite for this 
great purpose, within a very short time this 
Government will be constrained to decide what 
means should be employed by the United States 
in order to help Mexico save herself and serve 
her people.” | 
This ultimatum ignored the consolidation of 
Carranza’s power through Obregon’s yietories 
over Villa. Carranza foresaw his own triwuph, 
and was unwilling to enter into negotiations for 
pacification under American auspices on equal 
terms with his defeated rivals, The Washington 
Administration, getting no response to ibs ex- 
hortations, soon dropped the idea of setting 
Mexico’s house in order by single-handed inter- 
vention: Francisco Lagos Chazaro, representing 
what was left of the military convention, sent a 
reply to President Wilson, quoting from the 
latter’s Indianapolis ‘hands off” speech. 
Carranza and Villa made no formal answers. 
Wishing to relieve himself of the embarrass- 
ments of intervention, Mr. Wilson now turned, 
as he had done in xor4, to the Latin American 
Powers. The diplomatic representatives in 
Washington of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, 
Uruguay, and Guatemala agreed to join with 
the Secretary of State of the United States in 
making a joint plea to the Mexican ‘faction 
leaders for a conference at which a basis for 
pacification could be laid. This appeal was | 
issued on rx Aug. Villa and Zapata gladly | 
accepted the conference suggestion. But General \* 
Obregon and all the Carranza leaders invited to 
participate replied that the question of partici- 
pation would have to be decided by the Carranza | 
civil government. z 
General Carranza’s answer was not delivered 
until xo Sept. It was a flat declination to. 
consent. “that the interior affairs of the re- 
public be handled by gmediation or by any 
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initiative of any foreign government.” The Pan- 
American envoys were invited, however, to 
meet with “him, personally or through agents, 
to discuss the question whether or not the 

Carranza Government constituted a genuine de 
facto Government. 

“The Pan-American envoys met again on 
18 Sept. anddecided not to confer with Carranza, 
but « make inquiries themselves ‘as which 
| faction in Mexico, if any, possessed the material 
| and moral capacity to protect the lives and 
| property af nationals and foreigners.” ‘This 
| action presaged the recognition of Carranza, 
| since Villa’s power had utterly collapsed. On 


g Oct. it was unanimously agreed that thie 
Carranza party avas ‘“the only one possessing 


| the essentials for recognition as the de facto 


Government of Mexico,” and Carranza gave 
certain guarantees as to the protection of the 
lives and property of foreigners, amnesty. for the 
yank and file of the opposing factions, and 
the free exercise of religion. On x9 Oct. he was 
formally recognised as Provisional President by 
the Governments of the United States, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, and Guatemala. 
On 20 Oct. President Wilson put in force an. 
embargo on the shipment of arms and ammu- 
nition to the anti-Carranza factions. 


RECEIPTS IN 1913-14 FROM THE CORPO 
| INDIVIDUAL INCOME-TAX, 


RATION EXCISE, CORPORATION INCOME, AND. 
BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Mississipp 
Missouri 


New Hampshi 
New Jerseye 
New Mexico 
New York .. 


1 Districts. Corporation Excise, | Corporation Income. Individual Income, | 
Be ees Wp eee ae — —, 

| $ | 

F Alabama ceccceseeeeentereererseseeneeeesoee | 59,545-35 | 156,526.38 | 62,039.10 

| Alaska 3,075.8r | 4,682.87 2,427.83 
Arizona . 14,961.78 72,114.06 28,614.65 

| Arkansas... deese | 20,639.71 95;796-38 / 42,035.48 

| California ... =] 551,251.32 1,494,592-92 879,693-24 

| Colorado 2 117,439.58 220,785.02 111,859.15 

» Connecticut = | 136,896.13 551,828.72 409,403-93 
Delaware ...--.ese- i 34,574.69 121,468.77 1 1, 94390403 
District of Columbia .. - | 33,430.55 132,649.22 j 275-10 
UOTIAR, “sirereesspeneascence | 32,914.87 92,958.97 108,482.56 
Georgia « 98,184.9r 247,774-34 115,874.15 
Hawaii 19,280.35 97)524-92 34,822.62 
Idaho .,. 8,927-03 36,406.84 12,314.44 
Illinois .« 1,114,509.48 - 3;152,113.40 2,075,936-23 
Indiana ... 143, 197-05 547,853.20 | 180,746.6x 
TOW8. -+-240 96,246.42 296, 543-00 H 142,005.42 

| Kansas ...... 58,362.09 267,858.95 | 49,939-6x 
Kentucky ... 8x,302.36 | 303,990.65 98,244.62 

| Louisiana . 101,323.43 i 290,569.18 148,151.16 

| Maine ... j 73:479-97 | 199,547-24 | 75:772-35 © 

| Maryland ee 94,285.27 | 327,031.67 ,409.06. 

~ | Massachusetts .. 524,398.24 | 1,447,648.89 1,505,885. 72 
Michigan «...... 500,385.46 1,045,745-95 1,018, 184.76 
\ 


372,512.51 
40, 428,' 
656,514.73 
40,667.78 
76,787.02 
~ 13,490.37 
48,727.26 
716,756.20 
10,389.63 
12,522,118.04 


North Carolina. 13,939-03 6,566.55 
| North Dakota .... 468,055.92 ; 58,96 20,645.38 
ODIO} 444062202305 7 46,840.20 { 1,856,c07.05 904,348.53 - 
Oklahoma, . | 87,933.49 177;793-85 93,067.04 
ness | 1,267,483.45 146,751. 
ae, 67,265.72 | 4;643,794 19 | 
wide 68,013.54 | f 
South Carolina. Gace eye } 
South Dakota . ay 9,174.54 i 
Tennessee .... LP eure Ok 48,488.02 
| Texas ....... 154,093.87 I 
65,597-16 
9,783.40 | 
: 95)977-4° j 
mt 121,623.72 
wane 4 95:293-43 


see 


| Wyoming febiee 


wae . 
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245,479.29 
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(Kamitted to the Union, x4 Dec-, 1819.) 
AREA, gz,998 sy. miles, CAPITAL, Montgomery. 
CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910. 

aes ce a als 


Yer, | “White. Negro. | otal... pert 
— eee = : eee a 
= | 

, | 3870 52%,482 | 475,510 | 996,992 tr 
3 1880 662,402 | 600,103 1,262,505 24°5 

: 1890 834,912- 678,489 I,513,40r | 29'°5 
_ |. x900 | 1,001,390 | 827,307 | 3,828,697 | 35°7 
} 19x00 | 1,228,84x 908,272 | 2,138,c93 | 41°7 


-| In xoro the “urban population was 370,432, 
and the rural population 1,767,662 ; the males 
-jnombered 1,074,209, and the females 1,063,824. 
|The principal religious denominations are the 
Baptists, Methodists, Roman Catholics, and 

| Disciples. 

BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 

Alabama (‘Cotton State”) jis an East South 
Central State, bounded‘on the N. by Tennessee, 
| on the S. by Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, on 
the B, by Georgia, and on the W. by Mississippi. 
The total area is s1,998 square miles (51,279 land 
_ | and 7x9 water); the greatest breadth from E. 
| to W. zoo miles, ald the greatest’ length from 
Base to: 8, 33° miles. ~The State lies between 
| 84° 5x/-88° 31’ W, longitude,-and 30° 13/-35° 
 {N. latitude. 
bs PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


" Relief.—The surface is diversified, having 
picturesque highlands in the north and north- 
east, with an undulating plain sloping to the 
| south-west towards the Gulf of Mexico. The 
| highest point in the State is Mount Cheaha, in 
re puplladees county, 2,407 feet above mean sea 
level. 
| Hydrography.—The Coosa and ‘l'allapoosa rivers 
'from the north unite about six miles north of 
_ |Montgomery to form. the Alabama river, 
\which flows south-west to Mobile Bay, with a 
total length of 3x2 miles. In Dallas county the 
| Alabama is joined by the Cahaba (295 miles), 
n the west the eembignes flows southwards to 
| Mobile, with a total length of 475 miles, its 
peneyet tributary being the Black Warrior. 
|In the east the Chattahoochee forms part of 
eas ad with the neighboring’ State of 
Georgia ; and in the north the Tennessee enters 
-| Alabama close to the eastern. boundary, and 
‘| flows in a semi-circular course to the junction 
of the Mississippi-lennessee boundaries, at the 
north-western extremity of the State. 
 Oliinate. —The climate is temperate and 
ealthy, the annual mean temperature of 
Montgomery being 66° F., the winter average 
peing 49° F. and the summer average 81° F. 
the entire State the winter minimum is 


GOVERNMENT. 


term of service of the j 
tht mem eri Bs 
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Yor Governors and other chief officers of State Governmentg see pp.427-434. 


| the amount expended for schools $4,078,676. 


the Constitution of x90x the executive | 
elected by popular vote for a term of |. 


1 
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TERRITORIES. 


LEGISLATURE.” * j 


There is a Senaie of 35 members and a) 
House of Representatives of 106 members, | 
elected for four years, the franchise heing con- 
fined in effect almost entirely to witite voters, » 
he sessional indemnity of members is $4 per 
diem. | 

DEVENSE. | 

The organized militia consisted in 1915 of 262 | 

ofticers and 2,615 enlisted men. 


EDUCATION. i 


The common schools had 433,195 pupils 
enrolled in 1913, owt of a school population of 


| 710,760, the daily attendance being 263,252, and 


Tn | 
1913-14 there were x64 public high schools, with 
s72 teachers and 12,5xx pupils, and 8 public, 
normal schools, with roz normal teachers and 
x,960 pupils. The principal institutions for 
higher education are Alabama University at 
Tuscaloosa (1831), the Polytechnic Institution at 
Auburn (1872), the Southern University (Method. 
Epise. So., 1856) at Greeusboro, Howard College 
(Baptist) at Birmingham, Spring Hill College 
(R.C,) at Mobile, and colleges for negroes at 
Talladega and Tuskegee. In 1913-14 the uni- — 


yersities, colleges, and technological -schools | 


of Alabama had 247 men and 3x Women pro- | 
fessors aud instructors and 2,215 men and 557 
women students. oy 


FINANOE. py 


The revenue for the year ended 30 Sept., ror4, 
amounted to $6,607,00x; the expenditure was 
$6,575,969. “The bonded debt of the State ; 
amounted on 30 Sept., 1914, to $9,057,000. { 4 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY 

Agriculture and Live Stock.—In 1910 there 
were 262,901 farms, with a total area of 20,732,322 “44 
acres, of which 9,693,000 were improved. The : 
land was valued at 216,944,175, buildings at’ / 
$71,309,416, implements and machinery at 
$16,290,000, and live stock at $65,504,834, a totai 
for all farm property of $375,009,000. ‘lhe E 
“Cotton Belt” of Alabama produced 1,730,0ce Ds 
bales of soolb.~in xz91x-22, 1,342,275 bales in 
1912-13, 1,495,485 bales in r9x3-x4, and 1,750,000! 
bales in r9z4-15; the ‘Cereal Belt” (in the | 
Tennessee valley) produced 8,580,000 bushels | 
of oats, 55,488,000 bushels of corn, and 4¢3,000 | 
bushels of wheat in x9rq. The Live stock) 
included on x Jan., 19x53, 149,000 horses, 28x,000 | Me 
mules, 384,000 milch cows, §04,000 other neat | 
cattle, 119,000 sheep, and 1,559,000 Swine. > eke 

Minerals.—The northern half of the State is | 
yich in coal (principally in Jefferson, Walker, | 
and Bibb counties), the output amounting to | p 
17,678,522 short tons, valued at $23,083,724 in 


1913. {ron ore is produced in large. quaintitie 
principally in Jefferson. 


The total miner: 
production in 1913 was $34,660,545 ($30,641,983 
in x91z),  ~ 
Manufactures.—In xg09 there were 3,398 in 
dustrial establishments, employing 72,148 Bre 
Fs 
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‘and tanning. The principal centers are Bir- | separated from Asia (Siberia) by the Bering 
| mingham $24.128.coo), Bessemer ($6,106,000), | Strait, 56 miles at the narrowest part, that 
sey god ($5,442,000), Mobile ($5,429,000), | distance dividing Cape Prince of Wales, on the 


($4,333,000). ianors ear’ from East Cape (or Cape 
I ey), in Siberia. 
: TRANSPORTATION. Islands.—The Diomede Tslands, in the Bering 


' 

| Ts 1or3 there were 5.396 miles of railroad | strait, lie on either side of the international 
| Within the State and miles of electric road. boundary, the eastern island (Ignalook) belong- 
| The length of navigable rivers is close on 2,000 | ing to the U.S.; and the western island (Nunar- 
| miles. Mobile is an important outlet for raw | hook) to Russia. The islands are inhabited by 
| cotton (over $12,000,000 annually), timber and | Eskimo, about roo in number. St. Lawrence 
pert ($7,000,000), cereals ($3,000,000), and Island (z,300 sq. miles) lies opposite Norton 
agricultural produce. The total exports were| Sound. Hall and St. Matthew Islands lie 
yalued at S2r.x24.990 in x914-15, the imports | about 80 miles S.W. of St. Lawrence. Nunivak 
' (principally fruits, coffee, and mahogany) being | [sland lies about so miles W. of the mainland, 
| Valued at $5,c64.8or. between the outflow of the Yukon and Kuskok- 
INCORPORATED PLACES. win rivers. The Pribilof Islands (St, Paul, 
MonrcomEry, the capital of the State, is} Walrus, Otter, and St. George) are about 210 
situated on the left bank of the Alabama river, | Miles S.W. of Nunivak. The Aleutian Islands 
and was founded in r8xq _In 1819 it received ite | extend for-nearly 1,200 miles westwards of 
ipresent mame in honor of General Richard ; the Alaska Peninsula, and consist of four groups— 
| Motitgomery (z 1775), who fell at the assault | Fox, Adreanof, Rat, and Near Islands—inhabited 

| on Quebec. The ite was first incorporated in | by Aleuts, a branch of the Eskimo family, 1,08 

| x837, and became the capital of theState in 1847. |i number. The Aleutian Islands are 0} 
i The present charter dates from 190s. yoleanic origin, and are subject to earthquakes, 
; At the census of r9r0 there were 13 incor- | 4 disastrous visitation in xzg9:r2 having caused 


eer neem eer teenie pratt inn eee etna seeneensetaeanen 4 ete eneA 


| porated places in the State with population|™uch havoc. Kodiak and Afognak Islands. 

Seco dt ann = ye. DUP with Trinity Islands and other clusters, lie to 

PuomwiOMEtY 6.236 | T las 2 the S.W. of the Kenai Peninsula. Close to the 
4 eral oe. | coastal strip, between Mount St. Elias and 


eae | SATIESYEILG) >--—- Lape Cape Ainzon, lies the Alexander Archipelago 


51,52r |-Dothan ...-.......- 7,016 | (Chi rte 

} | cagot, Baranof, Admiralty, Kupreanof, 
£3,649 eB BS 6,689 | icuin, Prince of Wales, Etolin, and Revillagigedo), 

; ae 24 | Pallad ee the largest being Prince of Wales Island (140 | 
; sey she miles long and 4o miles wide), with an area | 
\ 2357 exceeding 4,000 square miles. 


: : ; corresponding to those of the Western States. 
BEES apo es square miles. CaPrraL, Juneau. The Pacific Mountain System includes the 


CENSUS POPULATION, 1880-1910. coastal range of the Alaskan Peninsula (known 

H 5 r as the “Panhandle” on account of its shape), 
| Year.| White. ; Negro. | Total « ease with summit levels of from 5,000-6,000 feet; 
; J * | the St. Elias range, with many peaks above 

: : 14,000 feet (Mt. St. Elias 18,024, Mt. Wrangell, 

1880 : | 33,426 o-os | an active volcano, 17,500, Mt. Crillon 15,900, 
1890 30,052 G*o5 Mt. Vanconver 15,666, Mt. Fairweather 15,290 


j 
19¢9 63,424 { 168 63,592 ort | feet); the Alaskan range, which includes many 
1910 B47 | }. 64,356 oir | active volcanoes, and Mt. McKinley, 20,300 feet, 
i ! ; coe highest point in the bs es oe 
ae — | Mountain System crosses the Yukon boundary 
; i, is ga en a se ae i and extends over the northeastward portion of 
. f sng y 2, 3 Alaska, with peaks of 6,c00 feet; the Central 
. 
} 


negroes. The native races are the Eskimo (or = : % 
5 36), of wi the Aleuts are an offshoot; Piateau Region, which occupies most of the } 


| the or Kaigani; the Thlinkits ; and the 
| Timnehs or Athapascans. The principal re- 
: ligious denominations are the Orthodox Catholic, | 5 64 
; Roman Catholic, and various Protestant creeds. 4 
BOUNDARIES AND EXTEST. 

Mainland.—Alacka is a non-contiguous Ter-! and, with its tributaries, a total navigable 
ritory of the United States, occupying the north- { length (May to September) of over 3,000 miles, 
western extremity of the North American | of which three-fourths are in Alaska. The 
} , With adjacent islands. The maivland | principal tributaries of the Yukon are the 

consists of all that part of the continent W. of | Tanana and the Koyukuk. Another great 
: W. longitude, and of a coastal strip N. of a/ river is the Kuskokwim (navigable for about 600 
tet Ds igen dave’ ger of | miles). The principal es are Iliamna (x 
cei wi const.” 

The total ar 


interior of the Territory, with an elevation of 
from 3,000-5,0c0 feet; and the Arctic Slope 
ion, With a maximum altitude of z,00e-3,000 


Hydrography.—The principal river is the 
Yukon, which has a total length of 2,300 miles, 


7 
. 


miles long) and Nikkkak (260 miles long), in 
the Sitka District, at the head of the Alaskan 
Peninsula. 3 
Climnaiz.—The coastal regions have a fairly 
equable temperature and a heavy rainfall, bt 
the wiuters of the interior are very severe, aud 
uncertain. ~ 4 


the summers 


{ 
t 
ALASKA. PHYSICAL FEATURES. 
(Organized as a Territory 27 July, 1868.) Relicf.—There are four well-defined divisions, 
| 
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Manufactures.—In 1909 there were 152 in- 
dustrial establishments having a capital of 
$13,060,120, and value of products $rz, 130,000, 
giving employment to 73,479 persons, . 


TRANSPORTATION. 


There were 460 miles of railroad open for 
traffic in r9z3, operated by nine railroads. In 
1914 Congress decided to expend $35,000,000 in 
making the beginnings of a Government system 
of railroads, from the south coast to the Yukon, 
and to link up the water and rail transportation 
systems. In addition to the railreads there are 
3,000 miles of roads and ffails constructed by | 
the Federal Government. Domestic merchandise 
valued at $20,792,609 was shipped_by the U.S. to 
Alaska in r9x4-15, and in the same period Alaska | 
shipped merchandize valued at: $25,80r,10x to 
the U.S. (canned salmon $17,590,317, copper | 
$5,182,004) ; this value is exclusive ol $20,035,894 
in gold and silver (of which $x5;612,27a was 
produced in Alaska). 


INCORPORATED PLACES. 

JUNEAU, the capital, is situated on the Gas- 
tineau Channel in the south-east, and was 
incorporated in zg00, becoming the capital in 
October, x906. The population of the 26 incor- 
porated places (and of the 5 Forts) was (19x0) — 


By Act of Congress (24 Aug., ro1zya Legislature 
of two Houses was set up in the Territory, the 
first election taking place in November, ro91z. 
| Tie Senate consists of 8 members, 2 from each 
of the four judicial divisions (elected for four 
years and renewable as to one half biennially). 
fhe House of Representatives consists of 16 
members, 4 from each of the four judicial 
districts, elected for two. years. The session 
fis limited to 60 days, and. the sessional in- 
}demnity of members is $x5 per diem. The 
Territory sends one Delegate to Congress. 


JUDICIARY. 


Alaska forms part of the Ninth Circuit of 

the Supreme. Court, and is divided into four 

} Judicial Districts, with headquarters at Juneau, 
| Nome, Valdez, and Fairbanks. 


EDUCATION. 


‘There are-about zoo schools in the Territory, 
some supported by the Federal Government 


8x0 .| Fort Liscum” 
743 | Fort Yukon 
585 | Fort Egbert ...... 198 


for native children and some supported by JUNEAU aeree anatase 1,644 | Seward .. sApenacaetece 534 
{qnunicipalities, The total enrolment in x9x3 was | Fairbanks......... 3,541 | Haines + 445 
6,563 and the total school expenditure was | Nome......... . 2,600 | Hagle...... 178 
$350,000. ee Douglas .......... 4,722 | Chena sp... ses 338 | 
R Ketchikan ...... 1,6x3 | Iditarod ............ — 
FINANCE, Treadwell ....... 1,222 — | 
The revenue is derived mainly from business | Cordova...... 1,152 | Fort Seward ...... 255 
licences, and amounts to about $1,000,000. Skagway ... 872 | Fort Dayos 80 | 
t 


Valdez 
Wrange: 
Petersburg «..... 


ARIZONA. 


(Admitted to the Union, «4 Feb., r9zz.) 
ARBEA, 133,956 square miles, CAPITAL, Phoenix. 
CENSUS POPULATION, s870-r920. =f 


is estimated that the U.S. Government has ex- 


ed $4rx,560,268 in administering the Terri- 
, including the purchase price of $7,200,000. 
ames Wickersham, Delegate from Alaska 
iohgress, estimates that precious metals, 


“and fishery products to the value of 


| $522,685,328 have been taken out of Alaska down 
} to the close of xorg. : 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 
- Agriculture and Live Stock.—About one-fifth } 
of south-eastern Alaska is suitable for agricultufe, 


i 
{ 
; 


spruce and hemlock. “At present there is little. 


development of the timber resources of the E9x0 f 27*,499 sore 204,354 | *8 


and about one-sixth of the entire Territory (or « - . Per sq. 
00,000 square miles) is suitable for pasture and Bear = ae: Baca Total. | “iles ; 
boi pes . e ee Lap . boine replen net, aud SS Sere i eee 
reindeer have been introduced froni Siberia, an . ‘ : 
now wanaber (z914) about 50,000. : are oe = : Eye = . 3 
F .— The forest area is close on 27,000,000 | _yg99 58,734 1,387 8.243 o8 Peaks 
acres, and includes many varieties of cedar, fir, £900 92,993 18 48 “122,931 ar | 


‘Territory. 
» Fisheries.— Cod, herring, salmon, and seal 
fishing are important industries, the annual 
| catch of salmon being valued at $15,000,000, and 
| of all fishery aes $x6,500,000. 
Minerals.—The total value of the mineral 
products of Alaska in xox3 was $19,636,223. In 
913 the copper produced was 21,659,958 lb. 
‘9r2, 20,230,49: lb.) ; the gold produced im rorx3 
9 e 0Z., valued at $: 


In roxo the males numbered 118,574 and the 
females 85,780. In xg00, reservation Indians | — 
numbered 28,623, and in xoxo they were enu- | 
merated at 24,zox. ‘Lhe principal religious | — 
denominations are Roman Cathelics, Latter Day 
Saints, Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congrega- 
tionalists, 
15,626,8x3 (x92, _ BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 

35 fine oz., valued at $x7,145,95") ; bee silver, | Arizona (“Sunset Land”) is s Mountain State, 

3 fine oz., valued at Gax8. 088 (xora, 515,186 | bounded on the N. by Utah, on the §S.. by 

“valued at $3x6,839). Tin was discovered | the Republic of Mexico, on the E. by New 

Spatiny ie 1grz, and oil has been | Mexico, and- on the W. by California and 

parts of the public domain. The Nevada. The total area is 2x3,956 square 

: f Ave Nenana distri miles (rx3. xx6 water), the 
seas : : : 


48 335 
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the greatest length from N. to. 390 miles. The 
State lies between 3r° 20’-37° N. latitude and 
109° 2’-114° 25' W. longitude. j 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Relief.—There are three distinct regions in 
Arizoua. In the N.E. the Great Colorado 
Plateau covers nearly 46,000 square miles, with 
an average elévation of 6,000 to 8,000 feet. In 
the center and N.W, is a mountain zone, with 
an average elevation of 4,000 feet, and with 
peaks from 9,000 to x2,800 feet above sea-level, 
the loftiest being the San Francisco peak in 
Coconino County (12,794 feet). In the 8.W. is a 
region of desert plains, with isolated mountain 
ranges, but with a. minimum elevation of less 
than zoo feet above sea-level. In these plains, 
almost due south of the capital, is the Casa 
Grande Ruin (a National Reservation of 480 
acres), with its rooms, courts and plazas of sun- 
burnt, puddled clay. 


Hydrography.—The Colorado river crosses the 
N. boundary from Utah and flows through the 
Marble Canyon in the Painted Desert to the 
Grand Canyon, and thence westward to the 
| Virgin Canyon, where it turns south (to form a. 
boundary with Nevada and California) on its 
way through Mexico to the Gulf of California. 
Phe Painted Desert is sonamed on account of 
the vivid hues of the sandstone, shale and clay. 
The Marble Canyon is some 60 miles in length, 
with precipitous walls rising to 5,000 feet; the 
Grand Canyorw is 2x7 miles long, and its walls 
rise to 6,000 feet, The chief tributaries of the 
Colorado within the State of Arizona are the 
Little Colorado, which rises in the Great Platean 
and flows into the main stream at the southern 
end of the Marble Canyon ; and the Gila, which 
rises in the south-east and flows almost due 
| west, being joined by the Salt and Verde rivers 
from the north 


Climate.—in spite of the generaily high tem- 
peratures, the climate of Arizona is bracing and 
particularly healthy, the air being dry and the 
| atmosphere clear. July, August and September 
are intensely hot, but compensation for the high 
thermometer readings is obtained from the 
bracing air and «low humidity. The average 


gs° PF, and of the 8. region 68° F. 


GOVERNMENT, 


Arizona was organized as a Territory of the 
first class in 1863, and was admitted to the 
Union as a.Sovereign State on 14 Feb., 1922. 


2 years. 


LEGISLATURE. 


There is a Senate of 23 members; and a House 
of Representatives of 35 members, elected for 
{two years, the limit of the session being 60 
days and the sessional indemnity of members 
$7 per diem. = 


DEFENSE, 


| ‘Phe organized militia consisted in xox5 of 55 
officers and 743 enlisted men, 
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annual temperature of the N. region is about: 


The executive Officers are elected for a term of. 


the average daily attendance 25,003, and the 
amount expended for schools was $x,728,590. 
There is a State School of Agriculture at Tucson. 
The State University at Tucson (founded in 
1891) had 39 professors and 249 students (92 
women) i 19x3-r4. 


FINANCE, 


The revenue amounted in 1914 to $2,770,572 3 
the expenditure in xz914 was $3,051,356. The 
bonded debt of the State amounted in 19174 
to $3,009,275, with a sinking fund of $62,x05. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


Agriculture and Live Stock.—The agricultural | 
area is restricted by nature to the riparian 
districts, but is largely extended by irrigation 
works, ‘The Salt River Valley is developed by 
means of water storage behind the Roosevelt 
Dam, constructed by the U.S. Government in 
1904-912, at the junction of the Tonto and 
Salt rivers. The normal capacity of the 
reservoir thus formed is 1,330,000 acre-feet, and 
there is power available for pumping water on |. 
higher levels. The Roosevelt Dam is 284 feet 
high, the water rising to 230 feet and forming 
the second Jargest reservoir in the world, the 
largest being the Wachusett Reservoir in 
Massachusetts. On the Lower Colorado River, 
near Yuma, a weir-dam, undertaken by the 
U.S. Government, is approaching completion 
and the accumulation of water by this 
work will bring many thousands of acres into 
cultivation. The principal crops are alfalfa 
(clover grass), wheat, barley, corn, and fruits 
and vegetables of almost every description. 
Sea island cotton is also grown, In _xo9r4 
Arizona produced 868,000 bushels of wheat, 
576,000 bushels of corn, 1,260,000 bushels of 
barley, and 454,000 tons of hay, the value of the 
Jast named being $3,995,000. Stock saising is 
the principal industry, the numbers in xz9%5 
being :—horses 118,000, milch cows 44,000, other 
neat cattle 791,000, sheep 1,761,000, and swine 
31,000. The wool clip in’ r9x4 Was 5,521,000 Ib: } 
Ostrich farming is a growing industry. 


Mae ape rf forests of Arizona are included 
in the third district (a small area in the north- 
west being in the fourth district) of the Forest 
Service of the U.S. In x913-14 45,061,000 board 
feet were cut for sale. ‘The San Francisco | 
yéllow pine forest has an_area of close on 4,700 

square miles, and the Coconino pine forest 

covers 6,000 square miles. F 


Minerals.—Gold and silver are found in-con- 
siderable quantities, but the principal metalli¢ 
product is copper, of which the output exceeds 
that of any other State in the Union. In 1913 
Arizona produced 407,923,402 lb. of copper, 8,072 
‘tons of lead, x94,657 02. ($4,023,9xx) Of gold, an 
3,648,091 02. ($2,384,647) Of silver. total 
production in r9x3 was $72,429,705 ($67,697,838 
in 1912). << i 

S 
Manufactures,—In 1909 there were 31x Manu-_ 
facturing establishments in the State, employing 
6.44x wage earners, the value of the products: 
being $50,287,000, of which $16,657,000 
added by manufacture. Copper smelting an 
refining are the principal establishments, oth 
being car construction and repairs, | 
and flour mills. The chief centers 
($2,037,000) and Phoenix ($r,46 

+ 
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Z TRANSPORTATION, into the Mississippi after a winding co 
In r9x3 there were 2,283 miles of steam railroad | through the eastern plains, The principal lakes 
within the State, and 58 miles of electric rail- | are Big Lake and Tyronza in the north-east. 
toad. The Colorado is navigable for about s00 Climate.—The climate is healthy, and the 
miles. variation of the mean annual temperature of the 
INCORPORATED PLACES. whole State is only 4° F., between 59°63”. The 
' PH@NIX. the capital of the State, situated on | mean winter temperature is 4x° and the summer 
/ the Salt River, was incorporated in x88x, and | 78°F. Hot Springs Reservation (912 acres), and } 
became the capital of Arizona in 1889. The | the city of Hot Springs, are much frequented for 
| climate is exceptionally fine, and the city is their medicinal benefits. : 
_| much frequented as a winter health resort. At GovERNMENT. 


| the census of rgro’there were six incorporated ¥ e 
| places in the State with a population exceeding | _ATkansas formed part of the Louisiana Pur- 


chase, and entered the Union as a Sovereign 


4 


5,000 -— | i i 

E Lea State 1g June, 1836, having been organized as a 
— Resrostareae ae aes Segren eres? aces | Territory in 1819. The executive officers ate 
Dpishee “t3) Bee Pr Sate < elected for two years, and the Legislature com- 
Say Sa ans Be oe 9,039 pet iota gad prises a senate of 35 members elected for four 
H | years (renewable as to one-half biennially), and a 
} ARKANSAS. | House of Representatives of roo members elected 

(Admitted to the Union xg June, 1836.) for two years. Sa eed 
AREA 4. miles. CAPITAL, Little Rock. oe Z : 
| ; beak So Aimed Lai ate The organized militia consisted in rors of 105 
1 CENSUS POPULATION, 1879-x910. officers and x,547 enlisted men, 
Year. |. White, | Negro. Wobal.”. | ous EDUCATION. 


ain | es In 1913 the school population was 521,030, the 
| number of pupils enrolled being 429,462, an 
| 1870 362,302 122,169 484,472 gx | the average daily attendance 278,929. ‘There are 
1880 597,869° | 210,666 802,525. | 15°x | 6,340 school houses, with xo,175 teachers, and 
1890 | 818,752 309,117 1,128,211 | 21°5 district _agricultural schools . at. Jonesboro, 
1900 944,580 366,856 | 1,322,564 | 25°0 Russellyille, Magnolia, and Monticello. The 
IQIO | 1,13X,030 422,891 1,574,449 | 30°0 State University at Fayetteville, and the State 
\ normal college and other collegiate institutions, 
had 1,x89 men and 892 women students in 1913-24. 


In x9r0 the urban population numbered 
202,681, and the rural population 1,371,768, FINANCE. 
| while 8x0,026 were males, and 764,423 females. The receipts for the year ended 30 Sept., x93, } 
The principal religious denominations are | were $6,899,247 and the disbursements $6,734,975, 
| Methodists and Baptists. the balance in the Treasury being $800,770. 
a BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. The State Debt amounted on 30 Sept., x9x3 to 

Arkansas egee State”) is a South Central $x,250,500. 

State, bounded on the N. by Missouri, on the PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 
8. by Louisiana, on the E. by Tennessee and} Agriculture and Live Stock—In xgx0 there 
Mississippi (the Mississippi River forming the | were 214,673 farms, with a total area of 17,416,075 
boundary), and on the W. by Oklahoma and | acres, of which 8,076,2¢4 were improved. ‘The | 
Texas. ‘The State lies between 89° 4o'-94° 42’ W. | land was valued at $246,02x,450, buildings at 
longitude, and 33°"36° 30’ N. latitude, and has | $52,142,363, implements and machinery at 
a total area of 53,335,.square miles (52,525 land, | $16,864,198, and live stock at. $74,058,292, @ total 
and 8x0 water). ‘The greatest breadth from B. to | for ‘all farm property of $400,089,303. In roxq} — 
W. is 275 miles, and greatest length from N. to | the principal crops were, cotton 2,016,009 bales of 
§. 240 miles. ¥ 500 Ib., corm 4z,000,c00 bushels, wheat 1,625,000 
f PHYSICAL FEATURES. bushels, oats 6,240,0co bushels, rice 3,685,000. 
Relief —The eastern half of Arkansas forms | pushels, potatoes 1,800,000 bushels, and tobacco 


e. part of the Gulf Plain of the U.S., with a general | 427.000 In, The Live Stock included on 1 Jan. 3 
meg. *slope from 250 feet in the south-east to the | yoxs, 276,000 horses, 240,000 mules, 387,000 mileh | 
Pi highlands-in the north-west of the State where h ’ 
es un ? Cows, 484,000 other neat cattle, 130,000 sheep | — 
pe there are héights.of 2,000 feet. The western | and z,573,000 swine. , : 
> A Batt eas a paginas pares we nee Forestry.—The hardwood forests contain the y 
e yalley of the Arkansas River, the Washita | nest oak, walmut, hickory and ash, and are of | 


mountains culminating in Magazine Mountain | «eat value and extent. In 
I : L g i 19x3 14,072,000 board 
(2 in Logan County (2,833 feet), and the Boston | feet of timber were cut un ie satdennd 177,000 
| Mountains, reaching 2,250 feet above sea level. | under free use, a total of 14,249,000 board feet. | 
: ‘ Hydrography.—The principal river is the Minerals.—The coalfields on either side of the} 
Arkansas, which flows from the west to join the.| Arkansas River provide the principal mineral’) 
* | Mississippi at the eastern boundary, with a total 


e i output, the total for 1913 being 2,234,107 short | 
length of 2,000 miles, of which about one-quarter | tons, valued at $3,923,70x (out of a tota’ value | 
is within the State. The Red River has a total al | 


3 l of $6,780,760). Zinc, lead, natural gas, mineral | — 
length of 1,600 miles, of which 200 are in the | waters, bauxite and oilstones are also produced, | 


en ‘| g.W. corner of Arkansas ; the Washita (with its | and diamonds are found in small quantities. 
Oa tributary the Saline River) is about goo miles, of | Manufactwres.—In $ 
_ |which two-thirds are in the State; the White | establishments, emplo 
- | River rises inthe Boston Mountains and joins | capital $70,174,000, 
; the Arkansas about 650 miles from its source ; | $74,916,000, of which | 
and the St. Francis rises in Missouri and flows manufactures. _ Three-f 
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298 . 
| ment and production is due to the Jumber and 
‘timber industry. The chief centers are Little 
‘Rock ($6,882,000), Argenta ($4,842,000), cea 
an 


‘Smith ($3,739,250), Pine Bluff ($z,387,000), 
Hot Springs ($844,570)- 
TRANSPORTATION, 

: In’ z9z3 there were 5,326 miles of railroad in 
‘ operation, 123 miles of electric road, and over 
3,000 miles of navigable waterways, the latter 
, being continually improved by the Federal 
' Government. 


4 E TNOORPORATED PLACES. 

| Tren Rock, the capital, situated on the 
south bank of the Arkansas River, was incorpor- 
jated in 1821, when it became the capital of the 
i State, and in s836 was chartered as a city. In 
;1gr0 there were nine incorporated places with 
| populations exceeding 5,000 :— 


| LITTLE ROCK ...... 45941 | Helena seeeeeerseeees 

{Tort Smith .......-. 23,975 | JONESHOLO ..-+++++- 
Pine Bluff ....- 15,r0z | Fexarkania .... 
Hot Springs .. 14,434 | Paragould 
ATZODta veers 13,13 

es 

CALIFORNIA. 

i (Admitted to the Union, 1850.) 


AREA, 158,297square miles. CAPITAL, Sacramento. 
CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910. 


| Year. White. Negro. Total. ta owing to the extent of the State and to the | 
; great range of altitudes, but generally speaking | — 
i the winter is shorter and milder andthe summer” 
| x870 £55,075 4,272 560,247 3°6 ~| longer and less oppressive than in corresponding | 
| x880 858,675 6,038 864,604 | 5's latitudes elsewhere, and the air is remarkably 
; 1890 | x,111,833 £1,322 | 2,243,308 7°8 clear. The climate of Southern California is the 
| xg00 | 1,402,727 12,045 z,485,053 | 075 most perfect in the world. 
r910 | 2,259,822 21 2 152 o 
t 9 59 3045 93773549 | 5 GovERNMENT. ly 
In xgx0 the urban population was 1,469 739, The executive officers are elected for four} 


and the rural population 907,8x0; 


and Congregationalists. 
BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 


south 770 miles. 


f 
Mexico, 
on the W. by the Pacific Ocean. 


latitude and 124° 15’-z24° 30’ W. longitude. 


4 
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States and Territories—Arkansas, California. 


the males 
‘| numbered 1,322,978 and the females 1,084,573. 
The principal religious denominations are Roman 
Catholics, Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 


California (‘El Dorado”) is a Pacific State, 
jounded on the N. by Oregon, on the 8. by 
on the EB. by Nevada and Arizona, and 

_ The total area 
\is 18,297 square miles (156,094 land and 2,205 
water), the greatest breadth from east to west is 
7% miles, and the greatest length from north 
ra The State has a coast line 
of 1,000 miles, and lies between 32° 30'-42° N. 


Relief—The Coast Range, along the .Pacific 
d the Sierra Nevada, in the center and 
State, enclose the Sacramento-San 

WN. to 8., and 
South-east and 
Sierra Neyada the country is 
arid and barren. The Coast Range extends along 
Pacific Coast for some 900 miles, and varies 


\ 

Whitney. (14,802 feet), the greatest altitude in 
the U.S., exclusive of Alaska. California also 
contains the lowest point of land in the U.S,, in 
Death Valley, 276 feet below mean sea level. 
On the western slope of the Sierra Nevada is the 
world-famous Yosemite Valley, 4,000 feet above 
mean sea level, 7 miles in length, from 800 yards } 
to x mile in width, enclosed with walls of rock, 
of which the highest is close on 6,000 feet, and 
containing the great Yosemite Fall (2,600 feet), 
the Bridal Veil Fall (goo feet), the Nevada Fall | ~ 
(600 feet), the Iilouette Fall (600 feet), and the 
Vernal Fall (400 feet). The valley is unsurpassed 
in natural beauty, and is preserved as a National } 
park (720,000 acres), South of the Yosemite | » 
National Park are General Grant National Park 
(2,536 acres), containing mammoth sequoias, of 
which one (General Grant) has a circumference : 
at the bole of zro feet ; and the Sequoia National 
Park (x6z,600 acres), which contains magnificent 
gorges, peaks and caverns, in addition to its 
Giant Forest. 

Hydrography.—The Colorado River forms part | 
of the eastern boundary, but is mainly in other 
States. The San Joaquin has a total length | 
of 360 miles from the Sierra Nevada to San 
Francisco Bay. The Sacramento (400 miles} 
flows. southwards to the Bay from the Sierra | 
Madre. There are many lakes, the most famous 
being Yahoe in the Sierra, and Clear Lake in the | 
Coastal Range. Many others lie im the saline 
districts and cover a large area. 


Climate.—There are great varieties of climate [ ~ 


years. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 40 
members elected for four_years (and renewable | 
as to one half biennially) and of a House of | 
Representatives of 80 members elected for two 
years. The ‘sessions are unlimited, and the 
sessional indemnity of members is $2,000. 


DEFENSE, 


The organized militia in r9xg consisted of 349 
officers and 3,440 enlisted men. 


EDUOATION. 
In r9x3 the school population was 518.565, 
there were 446,916 pupils enrolled in the com- 
mon schools, the average daily attendance was 
340,736 and the expenditure for common sehiools 
$20,753,073. The 234 public high schools had) 
1,765 teachers and 54,738 secondary pupils in 
1913-*4; and the 8 State normal schools x 


versity of California at Berkeley, which comprises / 
the world famous Lick Observatory, and a Greek 
theater accommodating 12,000 spectators, was 


n being close on 8,000 feet. The Sierra Nevada | A 
gth, pera ae y | 


teachers and 3,929 students, The State Uni- | 
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Episcopal) founded at Los Angeles in 1880, had | At the census of x9x0 there were 30 incorporate i 
3xo professors and teachers and 1,577 students. places with population exceeding 5,000 = eS 


SACRAMENTO ... 44,696; HBureka .....-...... 12,845 i 


FINANCE. San Francisco ...416,9r2|Santa Barbara ... 21,659 | 

The State revenue in r9x4 was $35,895,013, | Los Angeles ...... 319,198, Vallejo .....-+---+: 11,349 | 

and the expenditure $29,737,817, ‘Ihe State | Oakland ... 150,174 | Santa Cruze... 125846 | 

debt was $12,750,000. Berkeley... . 40,434 | Redlands ocavsatees OhARQ i 
PRODUOTION AND INDUSTRY. San Diege + 39,578) Pomona ... = 


A 3 Pasadena ......... f § 5 Seay 
Agriculture and Live Stock.—In x910 the farm San FOs6. ee Specs = qe ae : 
acreage Was 27,931,444 (of which 11,389,894 Was | Presn0.......-..--- 24,892/Santa Rosa ..... 
improved land), The total value of farm | Ajaineda.......-.... 23,363 | Richmond .......-. 
property was $x,614,694,584 (land $z,317,195,448, | Stockton..... is. 23,253/San Rafael. 
buildings $33,406,040, implements $36,493,158, | Long Beach ...... 17,809 Petaluma .. 
domestic animals $r27, 599, 938). _ The principal | Riverside .......-: ys,212/ Napa .... iss aee® IDE 
crops in 1914 were barley 42,060,000 bushels, | gan Bernardino . x2,779 | Marysville ........- 5,430 | 
| oats 7,700,000 bushels, wheat 6,800,000 bushels, | Bakersfield ...... 2,727 San Luis Obispo. 5,157 : 
corn 1,879,000 bushels, potatoes 10,350,000 A 
bushels, hay 5,265,000 tons, cotton 9,000 bales 


of soo lb., sugar heet 1,082,000 short tons. In 
1909 the value of the fruit grown was $16,752,000 COLORADO. - 
(Oranges $r3,000,000, lemons 53,000,000, olives, (Admitted to the Union 1876.) 


figs, and grape fruit $750,000). In rx9xz the 


wine produce exceeded 41,000,000 galions. The 


ARRBA, 103,948 square miles. CAPITAL, Denver. 


Live Stock (x Jan., 19:5) included 503,000 lioises, CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910. 

74,000 mules, 541,000 milch cows, x,480,009 other 

neat cattle, 2,500,000 sheep, and 877,000 swine. Peas. White Negro Total. Per sq. 
at . o Z i. mile. 


~ Forestiry.—Two varieties of redwood (Sequoia | 
sempervirens and Seqwoia gigantea) are peculiar 
ifornia, and pitch trees and—cypresses 1870 39,408 456 39,864 


to Cali I o°4 
, |abound. Single trees of Sequoia gigantea grow 1B8c | 197,892 2,435 194,327 -| 3°9 
1899. 404,534 6.225 4535249 bas 

“2 

77 


to 3go feet in height, and yield xo0,000 feet. of 
zga0, | 529,046 8,570 | 539-790 


Jumber. Im r9x3-14, 49,291,000 board feet were 
ent under sale from the national forests in the 1910 783,539 11,453 799,024 | 
FE Dee OT SPE ite ME TO one Se 


State, and 8,416,000 board feet under free use, 
Minerals.—The total value of the mineral t = 
é n the urban population” was 
produce in 1913, was a ee of which | ana the rural Sentiation 304,184 ; ther mate 
petroleum (97,788,525 barrels) accounted for | yymbered 430,697 and the females 368,227. The 
principal religious denominations are ore 


$45,709,400, gold $20,406,958 and asphalt 
$z,750,004.. Lhe output of copper Was | Catholics, Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, « 
and Congregationalists. : 


34.578,007 lb., valued at $5,359,126, and other 
BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 


minerals produced included lead, zine, quick- 

silver, pyrites, magnesite, platinum, borax, salt, 

clay products, cement, stone, natural gas, and Colorado (“Centennial State’’) is a Mountain 

mineral waters. State, hounded on the N. by Wyoming and Ne- 

Manufactwes.—In 1909 there were 7,659 pbraska, on the $. by Oklahoma and New Mexico, 

establishments employing 141,580 persons, with | on the E. by Nebraska and Kansas, and on the 

invested capital $37,140,000 aud value of W. by Utah. — It lies between 41°-37° N. latitude 

products 530,000,000. ‘The principal manu- | and r02°-x09° W. longitude, and has a total area 
of 103,948 square miles (103,658 Jand and 290 
water). Its greatest breadth from E. to W. is 


facturing Spee ae San rOailana 
-($x37,799,000), Los Angeles ($68,590,000 Oakland 

DS my 3 | 390 miles, and its greatest length from N, to S. 

is 270 miles. 


($22,350,000), Sacramento ($x4,c00,000), Stockton 
PHYSIOAL FHATURES. 


($12,000,000), Fresno ($xx,000,000), San José 
($s,730,000), San Diego ($4,750,000), and Berkeley 
($4,500,000). | Relief,<Colorado lies at the junction of the 
Great Plains with the Rocky Mountains, about: 
one-third of the State being rich, unbroken 
plain, and the remaining two-thirds mountain | ~ 
and elevated plateau. West of the plain are 
the Front or Rampart Range, Sangre de Cristo, 
and Elk Ranges, the highest 
s Peak (x4,xx0 feet) in the; 
and Old Baldy }— 
Cristo; Mount} 


TRANSPORTATION, 


In 1913 there were 8,183. miles of steam 
| railroad in operation, and 2,794 miles of electric 
‘yailrodd. San Francisco, the chief commercial 
port of the State and of the Pacific Coast, is 
the western terminus of four trans-continental 
lines, and the principal port for Asian-Austral- 
}asian trade. Other ports are San_ Diego, San 


| Pedro, Los Angeles, and Bureka. The trade of Mount. 

_ | the customs district of San Francisco amounted | Sneffels (x4, @ va 
fim xoxg-x5 to $x57,569,007 (exports $8z,500,979; | in the San Gross | 

imports $76,068,028). ‘he Sacramento and San | (74,170), ys Peak | 


Joayuin vivers are navigable. > 
Ce INCORPORATED PLACES. 


SACRAMENTO, the capital, on the -edstern 
12 Sacramento River, was founded in | 
ecame the capital 0 ‘tl x85. 


vi. 
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Italian Peak, so called on account of its colora- 
tion (x3,220), Snow Mass (23.970), Maroon (14,000), 
and Castle Peak (x4,260) inthe Elk Range. There 
are close’ on 350 peaks aboye 12,000 feet in 
altitude. The central. portion of the State is 
occupied by elevated plateaus extending from 
north to south, and known as North, Estes, 
Middle, South, and San Luis Parks. ‘These 
mountain parks are vast stretches of fertile 
meadow and game-frequented forest, and cover 
a combined area of close on 13,000 square miles, 
In Montezuma County in the 8.W; is Mesa Verde 
National: Park (42.400 acres) and surrounding 
territory (in all x75,400 acres) containing pre- 
historic fuins.. The nearest railroad is, Mancos 
(25 miles). 

Hydrography. — The principal rivers of 
Colorado are the South Platte and the Arkansas, 
which rise in the South Park and flow eastwards 
to the Missouri-Mississippi ; and the Gunnison 
and Grand (branches of she Colorado) which rise 
jn Middle Park and flow south-westward to the 
Gulf of California. ‘The Rio Grande rises in 
San Duis. Park and flows southward, and there 
are many smaller streams. ‘he Toltee Gorge 
near the southern boundary of the State, Rouge 
Canyon ‘of the Upper Grand River, the Grand 
Canyon of the Arkansas, the Black Canyon of 
the Gunnison, Cheyenne, Boulder, Red Cliff 
and Eagle River, Clear Creek and Granite 
Canyons, and Rio de las Animas Gorge are the 
finest of the almost innumerable glories of the 
| State, which abounds in majestic scenery. 

Climate.—The variety of elevation leads to a 
corresponding yariety of* climatic conditions, 
the south-eastern plains having the highest, and 
the north and central plateaus the lowest, 
thermometer readings. In general, the State 
enjoys a regularity of change ina climate that 
is both delightful and salubrious, and many 
districts are. frequented as restorative’ health 
resorts. The mean annual temperature for the 
whole State is 46° F. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The Governor and other executive officers are 
elected biennially. The Legislature consists of 
a General Assembly, a Senate of 35 members, 
1 elected for four years and renewable as to one 
half biennially, and a House of Representatives 

of 65 members elected biennially. 


DEFENSE. 
The organized militia consisted, in rox5, of x19 
j officers and x,6x3 enlisted men. a 


. EDUCATION. 

In x93 the school population. was 206,687, 
and the enrolment x77,428, the average daily 
pe eauee ered 120,326, and the Sxpendibute 

.§27,569. ‘There were, in x19%3-14, 15,795 pupils 
spat ae" high schools, an make. Has State 
4 normal schools. The University of Colorado, 
founded at Boulder in x877, had 1,236 students 
in x913-14; Colorado College, founded at Colorado 
Springs in 1874, had 56x students ; the University 
of Denver (Methodist), founded in 864, had 947 
students. A school for Indians is maintained at 
Grand Junction by the U.S. Government. 


: FINANCE, 
’ The révenue in rorq was $3,580,445, and the 
| expenditure $3,837,423. Colorai o's funded debt 
3,750,000, With a sinking fund of 


M 1914 Was 
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PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY, > 3 


Agriculture and Live Stock.—In x910 there 
were 46,170 farms, with a total area of 13,532,113 
acres, of which 4,302,r0r were improved. The 
land was valued at $362,822,205, buildings at 
$45,696,656, implements and machinery at 
$x2,791,601, aud live stock at $70,161,344, & 
total of $491,471,806 for all farm property in 
x9x0 (against $161,04s,r0x in xg00). ‘The Federal 
irrigation project in the Uncompahgre Valley, 
consisting of a canal nearly 80 miles in Jength, 
end of a six-mile tunnel through a mountain in 
the Gunnison Canyon, will bring 150,000 acres 
into cultivation, and other works are being 
undertaken in Mesa County to utilize the waters 
of the Grand -River. Irrigation is also carried 
out extensively by the State, and nearly 2,000,000 
acres have been brought into cultivation by | 
State efforts. In 19rq the principal crops were 
oats x3,000,000 bushels, wheat xx,312,000 bushels, 
corn x10,626,c09 bushels, barley 3,966,c00 bushels, 
rye 368,000 bushels. . The. potato crop was 
8,750,000 bushels, and hay 2,328,000 tons, flax 
seed 16,000 bushels, sugar-beet 1,706,300 tons, 
In xorg there were 349,090. horses, 205,000 milch 
COWS, 996,000 other neat cattle, 18,000 mules, 
3,751,000 Sheep, and 256,000 swine. . 

Minerals.—Lhe total value of. the mineral 
output in r9r3 was $54,294,281 (1912, $58,167,309) 
the principal maincrals being, in x9x3, gold 
$18,146,916, (1912, $x8,588,56z), and silver 
$5,632,454 (1912, $5,050,423), Coal 9,232,510 tons 
(x0,997,824 tons in x9x2), copper. 7,227,826 1b. 
(7,407,303 Ib. in x9x2), zine 59,679 tons (66,12x | 
tons in x9x2), lead 43,949 tons (37,02 tons in. 
z91z), and petroleum 174,779 barrels (x99,66x in 
rorz). Sulphur, tungsten, vanadium, and natural 
gas are also produced, and clay and stone are 
profitably worked. 


. 

Manufactures.—In x909 the number of estab- 
lishments was 2,034, employing 34,215 persons, 
with invésted capital $162,668, 000, and value of 
products $130,000,000. ‘The principal industries 
are smelting, slaughtering and meat packing, 
flour and grist mills, printing and publishing, 
car construction and repairs, and foundries and 
machine shops. ‘The principal fmanufacturing 
cities are Denver (proditcts $51,540,000), Pueblo | 
($3,350,000), and Colorado Springs ($x,750,000). 


TRANSPORTATION, 


In rox3 there were §,7r0 miles of railroad in} 
operation within the State. The tracks traverse | 
the mountain passes at great altitudes (Argen- 
tine Pass 13,000 feet, Pearl Pass 12,720 feet), and” 
are remarkable forthe skill exercised in thei 
construction, and for the magnificent scenery 
with which they are susrounden : 


INCORPORATED PLACHS, P 


DENVER, the capital, on the South Platte 
River, at the western edge of the Great Piains, | 
and xg miles east of the Rocky Mountains, wi 
founded in 1858 and became the capital ot the 
State in'x868. At the census of xgr0 there were 
xx incorporated places with populations ex-- 
ceeding 5,000 :— . tem 


DENVER ... s+. 223,382 


ae 


Greeley ........... 8,: 


Pueblo.. .. 44;395 | Grand Junction 
ColoradoSprings 29,078 | Leadville 
£0,204 


Trinidad... 
SOUULMEL ..se00 
Fort: Collins on 
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CONNECTICUT. 

(One of the 13 Original States.) 
AREA, 4,965 square miles. CAPITAL, Hartford. 

CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-x910. 


. Z | one | Per 

Year. White. Negro. | Total. ~sq. mile. 
>{} 

1870 $27,786 | 9,668 | 5373454 | x10°9 
1880 “+ 613,153 | 13,547 622,700 128°5 
1890 733,438 | 12,302 | 746,258 | 1548 
1goo 892,424 | 15,226 908,420 188'5 - 
xgro0 | 1,008,932 | 15,274 | 1,114,756 231°3 


In zor0 the urban population was 999,839, and 
the rural population rx4,927; the males numbered 
563,642, and the females 551,114. The principal 
religious denominations are Roman Catholics, 
Congregationalists, Protestant Episcopalians, 
Methodists, and Baptists. 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 

Connecticut (‘‘ Nutmeg State”) is a New Eng- 
land State, bounded on the N. by Massachusetts, 
on the §. by Long Island Sound, on the E. by 
Rhode Island, andon the W. by New York. , It 
lies between 40° s4’-42° 3/ N, latitude and 7x° 47’- 
73° 43’ W. longitude, Boa has a total area of 4,965 
square miles (4,820 land and 145 water). Its 
greatest breadth from E. to W. 1s go miles, and 
its greatest length from N. to §. is 75 miles, 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Relief.—Connecticut is mainly an. andulating 
plain, intersected by river valleys, and broken in 
the W. by peaks of the Green and Hausatonic 
mountain ranges, which form @ southern pro- 
longation of the mountain systems of Vermont 
and Massachusetts. The greatest altitude in 
the State ia Bear Mountain, in Salisbury County, 
2,355 feet above mean sca level. 

Hydrography.—vhe principal rivers are the 
Connecticut (central), Thames (eastern), and the 
Hausatonic (western). The Connecticut, 395 
miles in length from its source in Connecticut 
Lake, New Hampshire, to its outflow in Long 


‘| Fsland Sound, has a principal tributary in the 


Farmington. The Thames is formed by the 
Yantic, Shetucket and Quinebang, which unite at 
Norwich and flow southward to the Sound, past 
New London. The Hausatonic rises in Massa- 
chusetts and crosses the State from N, toS. on 
its way to the Sound, its principal tributary 
being the Naugatuck. There arenumerous lakes 


‘| and waterfalls, and the river scenery is extremely 


picturesque. ’ 
Climate.—The climate is temperate, and the 
changes are less sudden than in other New 
Pneland States. The winter average is 27° FP. 
and the summer average 72°, the annual mean 


temperature for the State eing 49° F. 


Sie GOVERNMENT. 
The government rests upon the Constitution 


‘| adopted in’ 1818, with subsequent, amendments, 
| and consists of a Governor and other executive 
-| officers elected by the people for two to four 


| years, @ judiciary appointed for eight years, and 
4aGeneral Assembly of a Senate (35 bapdctned 


and House of Representatives (258 membe 


elected biennially. 


DEFENSE. ey 


h $ 
The organized militia consisted, in x9x5, of 
195 Officers and 3,772 enlisted men. ® é 


EDUOATION. 


The school population in 1913 Was 271,103, the 
total enrolment being 206,9x4, and the average 
daily attendance 161,962. The expenditure was 
$6,838,032. There were 17,754 secondary pupils 
in the 64 public high schools and_848 pupils in 
the State normal schools at New Britain, Willi- » 
mantic, New Haven, and Danbury. There is 
a State Agricultural College at Storrs. Yale 
University was founded in rox at New Haven, 
arid in x7x8 was named after Elihu Yale, a 
munificent benefactor of the institution. In 
1913-14 there were 457 professors and 3.189 
atudents at Yale. Trinity College, founded a 
Hartford in 1823, had 26 professors and 259 
students, and the Wesleyan University, founded 
at Middletown in 183x, had 37 professors and | 
teachers and 420 students in r9x3-14. 


FINANCE. 


The receipts for the year ending 1 October, . 
xr914, Were $xz,515,809, and the expenditure was 
$xx,728,412. The State Debt on x October, r9x4, 
amounted to $xx,064,100. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


Agriculture and Live Stock.—In x90 there 
were 26,815 farms, with a total area of 2,185,788 
acres, of which 988,252 were improved. he 
land was valued at $72,206,058, buildings at 
$66,113,163, implements and machinery at 
$6,916,648, and live stock at $14,163,902, a total 
for all farm property of $x59,309,772. ‘The prin- 
cipal crops in x9%4 were z,806,000 bushels of corn, 
319,000 bushels of oats, and 133,000 bushels of 
rye, with 3,360,000 bushels of potatoes, 469,000 
tons of hay, and 35,754, lb. of tobacco. On 
x Jan., 19%5, there were farms 47,000 horses, 
118,000 milch cows, 71,000 other neat cattle, 
19,000 sheep, and 58,000 swine. Ai 

Minerals.—The value of the produce of the’ 
mines and quarries was $3,795,297 in 1933 
($3,715,480 in x9x2z), principally stone, felspar, 
and clay products. Mineral waters are obtained 
from nany springs in Connecticut. , 

Manufactwres.—In r909 there were 4,251 indus- 
trial establishments, employing 210,792 Wwage- 
earners, with products valued at $490,272,000. 
The principal manufacturing centers are Bride: 
port ($66,000,000), New Haven ( 3,500,00¢), 
Waterbury ($50,500,000), Hartford ($40,750,000), 
New Britain ($22,000,000), Ansonia ($20,c00,000), 
Meriden ($x6,500,000), Torrington ($12,600,000), 
Naugatuck ($x1,000,000), Danbury ($x0, 500,000), 
and Norwich ($10,000,000), . ‘The priueipal 
manufactures are brass, bronze, foundry and 
machine shop products, cottons, silks, arms and 
ammunition, woolens, worsteds and fur felt 
goods, and silver and plated wares. ; 3 
TRANSPORTATION, 


‘Thames, which is navigable 


the Connecticut is navigable to Hi 
April to November. =e 


INCORPORATED PLACES. 


HARTFORD, the capital, onthe west bank (and 
about 35 miles from the mouth) of the Connec- 
‘ticut River, was founded early in the r7th 
century, and named after Hertford, England. 
| In xoxo there were 4x incorporated places with 
a population exceeding 5,000 !— 


_ States and Territories—Connecticut, Delaware. 


‘and members receive $5 per diem, 


FLARTFORD ...,..... 098,915 ; Enfield _.............--9,729 
New Haven ......133,605 | Stoningt saseeseeeQ, 154 
‘| Bridgeport ......t0z,0g4 | Vernon 29,087 
Waterbury .. 73,341 | Derby -8,99% 
New Britain 43,916 | South No -8,968 
Meriden ..... 32,066 | Wast Hartford ...... 8,138 
Stamford.. 28,836 | Winsted..............+ 75754 
Norwich .. 28,210 | Putnam... +2007, 280 
_| Norwalk .. 24,2z1x | Plaintield .. 6,729 | 
mo Danbury .-2.. 23,802 | Killingly ..... 6,564 
: Middletown ...... 20,749 | Huntington .. 6,345 
New London ...... 19,659 | Southington -6,516 
Torrington ...+..... 16,840 | Groton "%....... 65495 
Greenwich .. 16,463 | Fairfield..... -6,134 
Ansonia ...... 15,152 | Branford 6,047 
Manchester 33,64r | Hamddgn..... -5,839 
Bristol 3,502 | Stratford .. 5712 
Naugatu 12,722 | Stafford .. 5,233 
Ovange.<i ...-...J008 33,272 | Plymouth .. 5,022 
Willimantic 1x,230 | New Milford......... 5,010 
Wallingford .......17,155 | 


- DELAWARE. 


(One of the 13 Original States.) 
AREA, 2,370 square miles. . CAPITAL, Dover. 
CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-x910. 


idx < r Per 
L Year. | White. | Negro. Total, Aaceeles 
102,225 22,704. fon Ore 63°3 

“120,166 26 442 146,5e8 74°83 

140,066 32, 18x 168,493 ~85°8 

153,977 28,386 184,735 94°0 

Mm 271,103 20,697 202,322 1030 


' In xoxo the urban population was 97,085 and 
| the rural population 103,237, the males number- 
} ing 103,435 and the females 92,887. The principal 
} religions denominations are Methodists, Roman 
- + Catholics, Presbytcrians, Protestant Episco- 

' | palians, and Baptists. 


* 


a, BOUNDARINS AND EXTENT. 


_ Delaware (‘Blue Hen State”) is a South 
Atilantie State, bounded on the N. by Pennsyl- 
'vania, on the 8, and W. by Maryland, and on 
the BE. by New Jersey and the Atlantic Ocean. 
“The State lies between 38°.27'-39° so’ N. latitude 
7 and 75° 2'-75° 47' W. longitude, and has a total 
| area of 2,370 square miles (2,965 land and 405 
_ | water), a greatest breadth from H. to W. of 35 
‘niles, and a greatest. length from N, to S, of rz0 


ss niles. 


_ PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


—The State occupies a part of the east, 
the peninsula between the Atlantic and 
Bay, and is generally low-lying, with 
levation of so feet above sea level, 
altitude being under 4so feet in the 
part ofthe State. 


Yexpenditnre was $6r0,000. 


ge 


Hydrography.—The rivers are small and un- ; 
important, but the Christiana and Brandywine 
creeks have an estuary in the Delaware River, and | 
a canal joins Chesapeake Bay and the Delaware 
River. 

Climate.—The climate is mild and temperate, 
the mean annual temperature being 56° F., but | 
the extremes are r03° F. in the summer and | 
17° F. in the winter. | 


I 
GOVERNMENT. 


The government rests upon the Constitution 
adopted in xg07 (replacing those of 1776, 1792, . 
and x83x), under which the Governor and the 
executive officers are elected for four years (except 
the Secretary of State, who is appointed by the | 
Governor). ‘The General Assembly consists of a 
Senate of 17 members elected for four years, and + 
a House of Representatives of 35 members elected 
biennially. ‘the limit of the session is 60 days, | 


DEFENSE. | 
The organized militia consisted in rors of 4o 
officers and 4so enlisted men, 


EDUCATION. 


In x9x3 the common school population was 
81,447, there were 35,950 pupils enrolled, with an 

erage attendance of 22,560, and the school | 
Lhe 22 public schools | 
had 2,113 secondary students in xor3-14, and 
there are two normal schools and a school of 
agriculture. Delaware College, founded at! 
Newark in 1833, had 29 professors and instructors 
and x59 students in 1913-14. hae | 


FINANCE. : 
The revenue for xr914 (including a balance of | “: 
$43,797) Was $685,273, and the expenditure | ee 


$736,652, leaving a balance in the treasury of 
$14,418. The debt of the State on x Jan., x9x5, | 
was $826,788, less.$63,663 in a sinking fund. { oi 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


Agriculture and Live Stock.—In xox0 there | 
were 10,836 farms, with a total area of 1,038,866 i 
acres, of which 713,538 were improved. The 
land was valued at $34,938,x6z, buildings at 
$18,217,822, implements and machinery at 

3,206,095, and live stock at $6,817,723, a total - 
or all farm property of $63,179,20r. The prin- 
cipal crops in x914 Were corn 7,092,000 bushels, | - 
wheat 2,337,000 bushels, and oats 108,000 bushels, 
with 880,000 bushels of potatoes and 79,000 tons 
of hay. OnxJan., x9xg there Were on farms 36,000 
horses, 6,000 mules, 41,000 milch cows, 20,000 
other neat.cattle, 8,oco. sheep, and 60,000 swine. 

Minerals.—The value of the mineral output in | 
x9r3 Was $541,542, of which more than one: | 
quarter represented the value of clay products, | — 
nd about one-half that of stone and granite, 
Manufactures.—In x909 there were 726 indus 
trial establishments, employing 23,984 persons, 
and having an output. of $52,840,000, with | 
invested capital $6,000,000, The leather in- 
dustries ($1z,100,000), foundry and» machine | ~ 
shops ($4,800,000), car construction and repairs | a. 
($3,300,000), paper and wood pulp ($2,300,000), 
canning and preserving ($2,150,000), and ship- 
puilding ($2,000,000) are the most importa it. | 
The principal commercial center is Wilmington | — 
($38,069,c00). Bois 
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a TRANSPORTATION. 
In x9x3 there were 335 miles of railroad in 
operation and 97 miles of electric road. Wil- 
mington is a harbor and customs district and 
has a large coasting trade, The canal connecting 
Chesapeake Bay with the Delaware River 
connects Baltimore with Philadelphia, and is 
| 4 miles long and 66 feet wide, with a minimum 
| depth of ro feet, — 


CITINSs AND TOWNS. 


DovmnR, the capital, on the St. Jones River, was 
| founded in 1717, and became the capital in 1777. 


The largest city is Wilmington, which had a 
population of 87,41z in x9x0, Dover having 3,720, 
and New Castle 3,351 inhabitants, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


(Federal District, established 16 July, x790, & 
3 March, 1791.) 
| AREA, 69'245 square miles. POPULATION (z9x2), 


} 352,936. 
CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910. 


Per 


Year. | White. Negra. | Total. | sq. mile, 
1870 | 88,278 43 404 131,700 2,270°7 
1880 | 118,006 59,590 177,624 3,062'5 
1890 | 154,695 75-572 230,392 . | 3,972°3 
z900 | 191,532 86,702 278,718 | 4,645'3 
i910 | 236,128 94,446 332,069 


5,517'8 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTINT. 


| he District of Columbia lies on the left bank 
| of the Potomac (which forms its western bound- 
ary), and occupies part of the site ceded by the 
States of Maryland and Virginia in r790 for the 
Putt pose of forming the Capital of the United 
States. The total area so ceded was xoo square 
miles, but in x846 the Virginia portion (30 square 
| miles) was retroceded to that State. The district 
is enveloped by Prince George and Montgomery 
Counties of Maryland on the south, east and 
|}north. Of the total area 6o’or square miles are 
Jand and 9235 are water. 

‘The District of Columbia is co-extensive with 
the City of Washington, the City with its suburbs 
lying between Anacostia River, Rock Creek and 
| the Potomac, the remainder of the land surface 
being occupied, in part, by the former city of 
nally a and the villages of Anacostia, Ten- 


nallytown and Brightwood. . 
s e Potomac is formed by two branches, of 
“whieh the northern. rises in West Virginia and 
flows for about xoo miles before uniting with the 
|southern branch (which rises in-Virginia and 
hhas a length of x40 miles). At Harper’s Ferry 
the Potomac receives the waters. of the Shenan- 
doah, and thence flows through a magnificent 
gorge in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 62 miles 
|\from Washington. The river is navigable to 

Little Falls, about 4 miles above the Federal 


District, bat the aqueduct bridge at Georgetown 
prevents the passe Eleven 
miles above Little Falls is a series of rapids and 
a C known as Great Falls. The Anacostia 
iver, hich effects ‘a confluence with the. 


é of large vessels. 


cataract, 


is navigable to Bladensburg, ahout 
e Washington. The Rotomee is ti 


: pe see one into Chesapeake Bay, 


se of close on 500 miles. _ 
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The climate of the District. of Columbia is 
humid, with oppressive summer heat and mild 
Winters, the. mean winter téMmperature being 
35° F., and the mean summer temperature 75°F. 


OVERNMENT. sae ee 


The District is*governed by a board of three 
Commissioners, appointed by the President of 
the United States with the approval of Congress. 
Two of the Commissioners must have been 
resident in the District and nowhere else for 
three years immediately preceding their appoint- |: 
ment, and the third is selected from the Engineer 
Corps of the United States Army. ‘The residents 
in the District have no voice in its government, 
are not represented in Congress, and have no 
vote for the President of the United States. 


DEFENSE, 


The District Militia consisted im x9x5 of 129 
Officers and x,047 enlisted men. 


EDUCATION. 


In x9x3. the school population (6-17 years) 
was 69,267, the enrolment being 58,153 and the 
average daily attendance 46,468. ‘The school 
expenditure was $3,033,599: 


FINANCE. 


Half of the cost of maintaining the local 
government is assumed by Congress, the other 
half is borne by the citizens of the District. ‘Whe 
appropriation for z9r5-16 was $xx,859,584. ‘The 
debt of the District in 1913 was $9,061,651, less 
$828 in a sinking fund, 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


Agriculture and Live Stock.—In xoxo there 
were 217 farms, with a total area of 6,063 acres, 
of which 5,133 were improved. The land was 
valued at $7,193,959, buildings at $r,037,393, im- 
plements and machinery at $92,350, ae live 
stock at $152,840, a tctal for all farm property 
of $8,476,533 (a decrease since r900 of $3,058,843). 

Manufactures.—In 1909 there were 518 estab- 
lishments, employing 9,758 persons, with capital 
$30,553,000, and value of products $25,289,000, 
of which $15,042,000 was added by manufacture. |. 
The principal industries are printing and pub- 
lishing ($4,899,000), malt liquors ($x,80s,000), and 
foundry and machine shop products $1,175,000). 

WASHINGTON (or the Federal District of 
Columbia), claims with justice to be the most 
comfortable and most beautiful cityin the world, 
with wide streets and spacious patks and squares, 
The District contains the Capitol, the seat of the 
Legislature and Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the Executive Mansion (The White 
House), the residence of the President of the 
United States. The plan of the city was prepared 
by Major Pierre Charles L’ Enfant (born 1755, died | 
1825), an engineer officer of the French Army, 
and this plan has been mainly followed, with 
streets and avenues radiating from the Capitol 
and the White House, In addition to the 
Government Office’, the District contains many 
magnificent buildings, and its streets have close | 
on x7o miles of electric railroad. In_ xorr | 
Congress appropriated $2,000,000 for a Lincoln 
Memorial, which will consist of a hall of white 

ple, with 36 Doric columns (the number o 
te incoln’s time), in the center of 
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iveular terrace in Potomac Park. Great im- 
royements were effected in roxq, particularly 
hosé connected with the drainage of the Ana- 
ostia Flats and harborimprovements. Congress 
4eets On the first Monday in December and sits 
mtit March 4in odd-numbered years, and to late 
ummer i 6ven-rumbered years. ay, 


FLORIDA. ~ 


(Admitted to the Union 3 March, 1845.) 
RUA, 58,666square miles. CAPITAL, Tailahassce. 
CENSUS POPULATION 1870-x910. 


Year. | White. Negro. | Total. | ae 


a 96,057 | 93,689 | 187,748 3°4 
1880 | 142,605 | 126,690 | 269,493 4°9 
2890 | 224,949 | 166,180 391,422 7‘. 
rg0o | 297,333 | 230,730 | 528,542 9°6 
rgro | 443,634 | 308,669 752,019 .| 23°7 


In roxo the urban population was 2z9,080 and 
he rural population 533,539; the males num- 
ered 394,166 and the females 358,453. The 
wineipal religious denominations are the 
Baptists and Methodists. 


BOUNDARINS AND EXTENT. 


Florida (‘‘Peninsila State”), the southern- 
nost State of the Union, lies between 24° 30’-3x° 
N. latitude and 79° 48/-87° 38’ W. longitude, and 
s\boundéed on the N. by Georgia and Alabama, 
he eastern, southern and western boundaries 
yeing the Atlantic Ocean, Florida Strait; and the 
}ulf of Mexico. ‘The total area is 58,666 square 
niles (54,86x and and 3,805 water), the greatest 
sreadth from east- to west goo miles (average 
width xeo miles) and the greatest length from 
north to south aso miles. The peninsula is pro- 
longed to the south-west by a chain of islands, 
mown as Florida Keys, the city of Key West 
being situated at the south-western extremity 
»f the chain, which is less than roo miles from 
phe island-of Cuba. 

PHYSICAL FRATURES. 

Relief —Although the highest point in the 
State does not exceed 300 feet above sea level, 
the surface is diversified, with a central divid- 
ing ridge and undulating land in the north-west, 
where the highest point is Mount Pleasant 
Station, in Gadsden County. 

Hydrography.—The principal rivers are the 
3, Johns, which rises in the center of the State 
and flows northward to the Atlantic, with a 
navigable length of over zoo miles, and the 
Withlacoochee, which rises west of the central 
divide and flows north-west to the Gulf of 
Miexico. In the north-west the Escambia and 
the Choctawatchee rise in Alabama and flow 
through Florida to the Gulf; the Apalachicola 
rises in Georgia and, being joined by the Chatta- 
hoochee, flows to a bay of the same name in the 
Gulf; while the Suwanee is mainly a Florida 
river, and flows into the Gulf near Cedar Keys, 

The principal hydrographical feature of Florida 
is the succession of lakes in the center of the 
State, and of inlets and lagoons round the coast. 
The largest lake is Okeechobee, with a total 
area of about 1,300 square tiles, and there is an 
almost continuous chain to the north-west, the 

rgest , Kissimmee, 


being Toho- 
caliga, Apopka, George, and Como. ; 
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| $03,738,065, buildings at $24,407,924, implements 


Soo 


The southern portion of the peninsula is 
covered by a shallow depression, in which 
wooded islets rise from an aqueous area known 
as The Everglades, about 8,000 square miles in’ 
extent, with the Big Cypress Swamp on the | 
west, reaching almost to the Gulf at the Bay of 
Naples. | 

Climate.—There are three distinct climatic 
zones in Florida, the northern being similar to 
that of the Gulf States, the central being semi- 
tropical, and the southern zone sub-tropical. 
The annual rainfall] averages about s3 inches, | 
and the mean annual temperature of the whole | 
State is round about 7o° F. ‘The climatic con- 
ditions of Wiorida attract many visitors for | 
reasons of health and pleasure ; and oranges and | 
pineapples are grown in the State; in addition | 
to small fruit, strawberries, etc., for the northern | 
markets, | 

GOVERNMENT. 

Under the constitution of 2885 (which super- | 
seded that of 1868) the governor and most of the | 
officials are elected for four years, buf the judicial | 
officers are appointed by the governor. / 
LEGISLATURE. 

There is a Senate of 32 members, elected for | 
4 years, andrenewable as to one-half biennially ; 
and a House of Representatives. of 68 members. | 
elected for 2 years. Members of the Legislature 
receive a sessional indemnity of $6 per diem. 

DEFENSE. | 

The organized militia consisted, in x9x5, of | 

95 Officers and 2,320 enlisted men, | 


EDUCATION, 
“The common school population in-ror3 was | 
236,978. There were 164,727 pupils enrolled. | 
The average attendance was xx8,6go, and the 
expenditure was $2,632,546. There is a State 
University at. Gainsville (45 professors, 337 
students), and a State Female College at Talla- 
hassee, and a Baptist University at De Land. 

es FINANCE. 

The receipts for the calendar year x914 were | 
$3:429:784, and the expenditure was $3,390,685. 
The balance.in the Treasury at the end of the 
year was $1,522,769. The debt was $6or,55x. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture and Live Stock.—Agriculture is | 
the principal industry of the State, the farms | 
numbering 50,016 at the census of r9gro, with a | 
total area. of 5,253,538 acres, of which 1,805,408 | 
acres were improved. The land sas valued at 


| 
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‘and machinery at $4,446,007, and live stock at 
$20,591,387, a total of $143,183,183 Mzgx0, The 
principal crops in 1914 were: GOIN, 11,200,000 
bushels; cotton, 81,000 bales ; tobacco, 4,300,000 
lb. } with a large production of citrus fruits. 
On x Jan., x91, the Live Stock included 57,000 
horses, 28,000 mules, 133,000 miilch cows, 735,000 
other neat cattle, 119,000 sheep and 000 
swine. There is much valuable timber, and the 
lumber industry ‘is increasing. 

Minerais.—No metallic minerals have been 
worked, but the mineral output (chiefly phos- 
phate rock) was $xo,508,or6 in r9x3. ; 
actures.—In xgog there were 2,%89 


Manuf 
establishments, with Bae salaried employees 
e invested capital was 


and wage earners; 
300,000, and the value of the products 
pe arn of which $46,762,000 was added by 


| 
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| manufactures, Of the total, the tobacco industry | 
| yepresented an output valued at $21,600,000, 
‘lumber and timber $2r,000,000, and turpentine 
and rosin $xz,000,000.. The chief centers are 
Tampa ($17,683,000), Jacksonville ($6,722,000), 
and Key West (43,965,000). 
| "TRANSPORTATION. 
; In xgx3 there were 4,908 miles of steam and 
/ 163 miles of electric railroads, and communication 
‘tas been established over the Florida Keys to 
} ey West. The rivers aid inland navigation, 
{and there are good harbors at Jacksonville, 
| Fernandina, Tampa, and Pensacola, the entries 
| for the customs district of Florida in 1913-14 
| being 1,673,506 net tons, and the clearances 
1,328,984 tons. 
| INCORPORATED PLACES. 
| TALLAHASSEE, the capital of the State, stands 
| on a hill, about*zoo feet above sea level, in the 
western county of Leon. The city was chosen 
as the capital of the Territory in 1824, and after 
| admission to the Union the choice was confirmed 
| by the State Legislature. 
‘At the census of r910 there were ro incorpor- 


ated places with populations exceeding 5,000 :— 
«» 8,258 


West Tampa 
Gainesville 
St. Augustine 
Miami +05) 472 


TALLAMASSER 
Jacksonville 

Tampa .. 
Pensacola . 


+15, 018 
+++57;099 
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mean sea level. West of the Appalachians is 
part of the Great Valley Region, while the north-" 
western corner forms part of the Cumberlan¢ | 
Plateau. In Catoosa County is Chickamanga 
National Park (xg square miles) which pre- 
serves the site of the fierce battle of 19-2x 
Sept., 1863, in which more than one fourth. of 
those engaged were killed or wounded. South 
Georgia is part of the Atlantic Coastal Plain, 
rising from the east to a maximum elevation of 
close on 600 feet in Baldwin County. RPS at’ 

Hydrogvaphy.—Of the principal rivers, the 
Chattahoochee and the Flint rise within the 
State. The former flows for part of its length 
between Georgia and Alabama, and unites at the 
south-western boundary with the Blint to form 
the Apalachicola. The Ocmulgee rises in North 
Georgia and flows south-east to the Atlantic 
after a confluence with the Oconee, from which 
point the rivers form the Altamaha, . ‘The 
Savannah forms a boundary with South Carolina 
for the greater part of its course, and flows into 
the Atlantic at the port of the same name. ‘The 
upper waters of the rivers of Georgia flow in 
precipitous beds, which vender them unfit for 
navigation. A branch of the Savannah contains 
a series of picturesque cascades, known ag 
Tallulah Falls, which are much frequented by 
sightseers, 

Olimate,—The variety of elevation affords 


Key West Bees Lake City......-.0++ 5,032 


| GEORGIA. - 


(One of the x3 Original States.) 
ARMA, g9,265 square miles. CAPITAL, Atlanta. 


CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910. 


t Year. | White. . Negro. Total. |Per sq.mile. 


20°2 
26°3 
33 
37°7 
44°4 


1,184,109 
1,542,180 
1,8375353 
2,216,331 
2,609,127 


638,926 
816,906} 725,133 
978,357 | 858,815 
1,X%82,294 |.1,034,813 
1543%,802 | 1,176,987 


1870 545,142 
1880 
1890 
1900 
| 19%0 


He | In xz9x0 the urban population was $38,650, and 

* the rural population 2,070,471 ;_ the males 
, ‘numbered 1,305,0r9, and the females 1,304,102. 
fa 1 The principal religious denominations are the 
| Baptists and Methodists, of whom the former 
‘ pence more than half the population of the 
4 State. 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 
“Timpire State of the South,” is an 


\* Georgia; 
| Bast South 
/ Tennessee and North Carolina, on the 8. by 
| Morida, on the BE. by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the W. by Alabama. The 
total area is 59,265 square miles (58,745 land and 
| 540 water); the greatest breadth from east to 

west is2s2 miles, and the geen length from 

north to south is 312 miles. The State lies 
1 between 30° 31’ 40’—35° N. latitude and between 
(| 8x°—Bs° g3/ 39” W. longitude. 


PHYSICAL FRATURES, 


Relief.—North. Georgia consists principally of 
| the extensive Piedmont Plateau, to the north of 
which are the southern spurs of the Appalac! 


Mountains, which con 
the State at Brass 


f 


Central State, bounded on the N. by 


the highest poi in| 
, 4,768 | e| abov 


large range of temperature, the lowest mean 
being 39° F. in the mountainous region of thé 
north-west, and the highest nearly 70° F. on the 
Coastal Plain, ‘The mean summer reading fo! 
the whole State is 8x°, and the average rainfal 
go inches. ; a at 
GOVERNMENT. fc fs 
Under the Constitution of 1877 the executiv: 
officers are elected for a term of two, and thi 
chief judicial officers for six years, other member 
of the judiciary serving four years. Hliterate 
and criminals are debarred from the franchise. 


LEGISLATURE. 


There isa Senate of 44 members and a Hous 
of Representatives of 184 members, elected it 
each case for two years, the sessional indemnit; 
being $4 per diem. f 


DEFDNSE. 
The organized militia consisted in roxs of 22 
officers and 2,774 enlisted men. 


; EDUCATION. 

The common school population in Ee he 
874,114, there were 590,808 pupils enrol oe tk 
daily attendance being 380,749 and the-expend 
ture $5,403,927. In xox3 there were 283 publi 
high schools with 15,725 pupils and 772 teacher' 
The principal State institution for higher educi 
tion is_the University of Georgia at Ather 
(founded 1800) with 7x professors and 6 
students in xor3-xq. Other institutions are th 
Atlanta University (1867), Mercer Universit 
Macon (x837), Emory College, Oxford (2836 
Clark University, South Atlanta (2870), th 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlauta (28 
and the North Georgia Agricultural Cc 
Dahlonega (1872). The 23 Universities, Co 
and Schools of Technology had x,850 men 
x,50x women students in x9xz. . 
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ion 
eran 
Treasury balance at the end of the year being : HAWAII : ee F 
Sn! Y bt was $6,6. on 31 Dec. : - : 
bs The Seb 5 (Organized as a Territory, 14 June, 1900.) 
| PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. ARRA, 6,449 square miles. CAPITAL, Honolulu. 


Agriculture and Live Stock.—Agriculture is The Teritory of Hawaii (inhabited area 6,449 
| the principal industry, the number of farms in } square miles, population xgrz, 200,065) Was 
| zqxo being 292,027,,With 12,298,017 acres improved | acquired by the U.S. under the Newlands joint 
and 74,686,396 acres unimproved, a total of | resolution, passed by both Houses of Congress, 
26,953,423 acres, or more than seven-tenths of | and signed by President McKinley, on 7 July, 
the whole land area. «Ihe value of the land | 1898, the transfer from a provistonal republic 
in. xoro was $370,393,415,, of the buildings | to the U.8. government taking place on x2 Aug. 
$x08,850,917, of tm sonents and machinery | 188. Hawaii consists of a chain of islands 
$20,948,056, and of the live stock $80,393,993; 2 | and islets, -of which the inhabited islands lie 
total valué of all farm propetty of $580,546,38:. | between 18° s4’-22° 18’ N. latitude and 154° 50/— 
‘he principal crops in r9r4 were: Corn, 56,000,000 | x60° 30’ W. longitude, and are as follows:— _ | 
ushels; wheat, 1,694,000 bushels; potatoes, Hawaii Island (4,220 square miles, population, 
780,000 Nushels ; tobacco, 1,900,000 Ib. 5 cotton, | x9r0, 5,382) consists of the slopes and plateaus | - 
2,713,000 bales. The products of the forests of | connecting five mountains, of which Mawna Low 
Georgia form the industry next in importance, | (‘Great Mountain”) is the largest voleano im) 
| the rosin and turpentine trade exceeding that of | the world, its summit being 13,675 feet above | 
any other State in the Union, On x Jan., 1915, | mean sea level ; Mauna Kea (‘‘ White Mountain,” 
the Live Stock included 125,000 horses, 309,000 from. its snow-capped summit), 13,805 “feet, 
mules, 406,000 milch cows, 660,000 other neat | Mauna Hulalai (8,278 feet), Kohala (5.505 feet), 
cattle, 153,000 sheep, and 2,042,000 swine. and Kilauea (4,000 feet), the last-named and 
Minerals.—The production of metallic minerals | Mauna Loa being still active voleanoes. Between 
lig relatively unimportant, but includes gold, | Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea is an elevated | — 
| silver, copper, manganese and bauxite ; coal and | plateau, and in the north west are the plains of | 
its bye-products. are among the non-metallic | Kohala, which extend to the coast. 
minerals, the most important of which are Maui Island (728 square miles, population, 
stone, granite and marble, with a value of | xoxo, 28,623) is separated from Hawaii by the 
$6,525,792 in 1913. rn Atenuihaha Channel, and- consists of two 
Manufactures.—In xr909 there were 4,792 €S- | mountainous portions connected by the isthmus | ~ 
‘tablishments, employing x18,036 salaried em-| of Wailuku. In the north west is Pua Kukui | ~ 
| ployees and wage-earners, the invested capital | (5,788 feet) at the head of the exceedingly ins 
‘heing $202,778,c00, and the value of products | picturesque valley of Iao, and in the south east 
$202,863,000, of which $85,893,000 was added by | Pun Nianiau (6,8se feét) and Mauna Haleakala 
Inanufacture. The mos important industries | (x0,032 feet), Kahoolawe (69 square miles, popu- 
‘are cotton goods ($48,037}00c), lumber and | lation, x90, 27) is a small island 5 miles to the 
timber ($24,632,000), cotton seed-oil and cake | south west of Maui, and Lanai (x39 square miles, 


St 5 5 _ | and contains a leper settlement on the north 
| In addition to the navigable rivers, the limit central coast, at Kalawao. y 
| of navigation being the fall line, there were, in| Oahu Island. (498 s‘uare miles, population, | 
| 2983; 7,404 miles of railroad within the State | zor, 81,993) which contains the capital of the |~ 
. _ | and 464 miles of electric road. The principal | erritory, is generally mountainous, with a 
| harbors are. Savannah and Brunswick, the net | extensive plain between the two principal | 
, tonnage entered for the customs district of | ranges, ‘The highest point is Mauna Kaala 
/ Georgia in x9xg-x4 being 403,773, and cleared | (4,028 feet) in the south-western range. 
|. 777,196 tons. Kauai (347 square miles, population, x9z0, } 
i INCORPORATHD PLAGES. 23,744) the Le iN island A ee sou, bas 
Asuna th apa fhe Stat, ocomies | [Re sunt of mio Walaa (asp J | 
Berets the e Ry a ree th Ch ey » in north: | Vithaw(97 square miles, population, z9x0, 208) is.a | 
| The ity Be ahintod in eae Sa pe Wey © small island about 20 miles south-west of Kauai. 
a | 1843, and is the largest and principal commercial Tn addition, there are many uninhabited islands 
Ware of the Stat And islets, which continue the chain in north- 
city of the State. At the census of xoxo there | westerly direction, beyond the limits above 
were 23 incorporated places with populations - i y él 7 you e BN: 
exceeding 5,000 >— [when nopes: 


| TRANSPORTATION, range, culminating in Kamakou Peak (4,937 feet), 
i 


| ($23,643,000), and fertilizers (Gx6,8co,000). The | population, x910, 131) lies 7 miles to the north % 
| chief centers are Atlanta ($33,038,000), Macov | west. , 
| ($10,703,000), Augusta ($x0,456,000), Columbus | Molokai Istand (26x square miles, population, | — 
| ($8,382,000), and Savannah ($6,734,000). x910, 1791) consists principally of a mountainous | — 
910, X7 

i 


| 
{ 


ps Climate.—In, spite of the tropical position. 
| satan 3TH ...++- : Hawaii the climate is extremely healthy, mai! 
| PAVANDAN .---»s Thomasville . on account of the constant breezes, The mi 
| Augusta . Elberton . 


; i annual rainfall is about 30 inches, and the dail 
Macon .. : Marictta . average temperature at the Capital is below 77° 


Gainesville -. * BE oS 
Gordele: in July, and round about 71° F. in December. 


“Dublin ...... 96 GOVERNMENT. ~ 
Fitzgerald .... The chief executive officer is the Gov 
La Grange . appointed by the President of the U.S. for 
548 | years, with a Secretary sinned } 
ere is a legislature of two 1 
members, elected for fow 
aie ; A 
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of Representatives of 30 members, elected for 


two years. The Territory is represented in 
Congress by a Delegate elected biennially by the . IDAHO. 
people. (Admitted to the Union 3 July, 1890.) 


AREA 83,888 square miles, CAPITAL, Boisé, 
CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-r910. 


1 DEFENSE. 
The organized militia consisted in xorg of 


6x officers and gos enlisted men. : ace 
: EDUCATION. Year. White. Negro. Total. mses 
In xorg the enrolment of all me was | — _—— a 
| 33,288, and the educational expenditure $819,519, 8 : i 
the public schools numbering x68 and the private sare oe = ee oe 


schools gx. The College of Agriculture, at the 
; Capital, has over 8,000 acres of land for experi- 
+ mental purposes. There is also a large public 
library at Honolulu, towards the cost of which 
Andrew Carnegie contributed $100,000. 


1890 82,117 201 88,548 ar 
1900 154,495 293 161,772 1'9 
T1910 319,221 65x 325,594 39 


In xoro the urban popwation was 69,898, and 
the rural population 255,696; the males numbered | 
185,546 and the females 140,048. There were 
3,488 Indians (principally in Fort Hall, Lembi 
and Coeur d’Alene Reservations), 859 Chinese, 
and 1,363 Japanese, at the census of x9x0. The 
principal religious denominations are the Latter 
Day Saints and Roman Catholics. 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. m 


Idaho is a mountain State of irregular shape. 
bounded on the N. by the Canadian Province of | —— 
British Columbia and by Montana; on the 8S. by | a 
Utah and Nevada; on the E. by Montana and | 
Wyoming; and on the W. by Oregon and 
Washington. ‘The total area is 83,888 square | 
miles (83,354 land and 534 water); the greatest 
breadth trom east to west is 305 miles and the 
greatest length from north to south is 490 miles. | 
The State lies between 42°-40° N. latitude and 
between rrr°-x17° W, longitude. ; 


{ FINANCE, 


| The Territorial receipts in r9xq were $3,768,468 
|and the expenses $4,687,548, the revenue being 
| derived mainly from a direct property tax. The 
| outstanding bonded debt amounted (30 June, 
1914) to $6,844,000. 


| PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


Agriculture.—In xgr0 the total farm area was 
2,600,000 acres, of which 3r0,000 acres were 
+improved, The farms numbered 4,350, the value 
‘of farm property being $96,370,000 (and 
| $78,000,000, live stock $4,300,000). The principal 
crops are sugar, rice, pineapples, bananas, 
| potatoes, coffee, and corn, the total value of all 
| crops being $28,538,275 in 1909. The sugar pro- 
| duction in x9x4-15 WaS 612,000 short tons. 

Manufactures.—In x909 there were 487 estab- 
| lishments with invested capital $24,223,000, and 
total product of $47,385,159, the wage-earners PHYSIOAL FRATURES. 
numbering close on 6,000. - Relief.—Idaho, the “Gem of the Mountains,” |. 
includes within its boundaries the Bitter Root, 
Cour d’Alene,. Cabinet and Salmon River ranges 
of the Rocky Mountain System, and also a con- 
siderable portion of the Columbia Plateau, with | _ 
Saw Tooth, Boisé, Owyhee, and other rugged 
mountain ranges. The highest point in the 
State is Hyndman Peak, x2,078 feet above mean z 
sea level, in the Salmon River range. In the 
south-east are the vast Snake River Plains, from 
which rise Big, Middle, and East Buttes, the | 
former having an elevation of 7,660 feet ‘above | 
mean sea level. 


a 


TRANSPORTATION, 


There are 239 miles of railroad in the islands of 
Oahu and Hawaii, and high roads are everywhere 
being improved and extended. The principal 
harbors are Honolulu and Pearl in Oahu, Hilo 
ee in Hawaii, and Kahului in Maui, the tonnage 
entered and cleared at all ports in r9r3-x4 being 
946,858 tons, 


EXTERNAL TRADE. 


In rox4-x5 the total trade of the Territory 
amounted to $88,880,790 (exports $62,464,759, 
imports $26,416,03x), the total for x913-x4 being 
$73,649,735 (exports $41,593,825, imports 
$32,750,692).. 80 per cent. of the imports and 
over 99 per cent. of the exports being from and 
2 to the U.S, 


eee Pacific. 


Niagara W 
those of the Yosemite and Yellowstone. ‘or 
beauty. The Shoshone Falls are closé on 2,000 
feet in breadth and plunge 2ro while 
‘Bridal Veil (xzs feet) and the Twin Falls (x80 
ithin es of the Shi e, and 
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316 States and Torritories—Idaho, I Winois. 


Climate.—The climatic conditions vary with | grist mills ($2,479,779), while beet sugar is im 
the altitude, the mean annual temperature at | creasing in importance. Boisé is the principal ; 
Boisé being §x° F., the monthly mean in January | manufacturing center, with products valued aby | 
being 29° F. and in July 3° F, . The mildest | $1,660,497 10 xg09. 5 
region is the lower basin of is Snake River, and TRANSPORTATION 


dl region th in of the Snake. ; 
the coldest region the upper basin of thi na tue ‘Stite eontatied, im xorg 2,664 miles-of | 


The average precipitation for 6 years shows a U I 4 A 
mean annual rainfall at Boisé of x2°7 inches. steam railroad and 103 miles of electric railway, 
The Great Northern railroad crosses Shoshone, 

GOVERNMENT. Kootenai and Bonner Counties, and the Northern 


\ 

[ Under the Constitution of 1889 the governor | Pacific connects with that system in Bonner 
Land other executive officials are elected for two | County while the Oregon Short Line (Union 
+ years, the supreme court judges for six years, and ee traverses the southern and eastern | 
counties: 


| the other judicial officers for four years. 
INcORPORMPED PLACES. 


| LEGISLATURE. 

| There is a Senate of 23 members, and a House Borsk Crvy (in Ada County) on the Boisé | 

of 53 Representatives, elected in each case for | River, is the Capital of the State, and is situated | 

‘two years, the sessional indemnity being $5 per at an altitude of nearly 3,000 feet above mean 

| diem, Bigamy or plural marriage disqualifies | sea level. ‘The city was founded in 1863 and 
chartered in 1864. At the census Of 1910 there | 


, for the franchise. 
{ DEPENSE. 4 were § incorporated places with a population 
| ‘Phe organized militia consisted, i of 56 asa een 
ne organized militia consisted, in x9%5, BOISE sescossseesed7.388 | Lewiston. ....0--.6,043 
_ officers and 946 enlisted men. Pocatello. pare | Twin Falls ......5258 
| EDUCATION, ae Coeur d’ Alene 7,291 : 
The common school population in age eS 
| 90,970, there was an enrolment of 88,860, and an ; 
‘average attendance of 67,093, The principal ILLINOIS. 
institution for higher education is the State (Admitted to the Union 3 Dee., 38:8.) 


| University of Idaho at Moscow, Latab County, < ; | 
‘founded in x892, with 73 professors and 479 ARMA, 56,665 square miles. CAPITAL, Springfield. 
| students in x913-14: CENSUS POPULATION 1870-x910. 


| FINANOE. ie ; : 
| ‘The revenue of the State in 1914 amounted to | Year-| White. Negro. Total. | Persq.mile. 


| $2,549,298, the disbursements being $2,89¢-766. 


The bonded debt amounted to $2,399,750 witha ; 
| ginking fund of $503,708. < : : 1870 | 2,811,096 | 28,762 | 2,539,89% | 45°74 
vd 3880 | 3,033,152 | 46,368 | 3,077;875 | 5570 
| PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 1890 | 3,768,472 | 57,028 3,826,352 68-3 
| Agriculture and Live Stock.—In x9x0 there | 2900 4,734,873 85,078 | 4,821,559 86°x % 
5,526,962 | 109,049 | 5,638,597 | 100°6 


| were 30,807 farms with a total area of 5,283,604.| 910 
i acres, of which 2,778,740 were improved. The 
| land was valued at $219,953,316, the buildings 1 th e Nati 
at $2,112,500, the implements and machinery at n xoxo the urban population was 3,476,929 | 
| $r0,476,051, and the live stock at $49,778:309, & and the rural population 2,x6r,662; the males | 
| fotal value for all farm property of $305, 327,185. numbered 2,911,674 and the females 2,726,917. | 
Vast areas have been rendered productive by ne eeu peoy oe nine rangi rt the | 
irrigation, and considerable use is made of under- oman Catholics, Methodists, Lutherans, 
ground waters for this purpose. The principal Baptists, Presbyterians and Disciples, 5 
crops in x94 were: wheat, 14,362,000 bushels; BOUNDARIES AND FXTENT, ; 
barley, 7,030,000 bushels ; oats, 14,608,000 bushels; 
potatoes, 5,270,000 bushels; hay, 1,868,000 tons >" 
ais | sugar beet, 264,400 short tons. Onxz Jan., 1915, 

; i the Inve Stock included 243,000 horses, 120,000 
| milch cows, 379,000 other neat cattle, 2,041,000 
ze, sheep and 328,000 swine. The timber land in 
x the State has a total area of 36,000 square miles, 
of which 28,000 square miles have-been declared 
reserved as National forests. 

M inerals.—Gold is extensively found in Owyhee, 
Boisé, and Custer Counties, and silver in Shoshone 
County, and Owyhee ; lead, copper and zinc are 
also found, the output of lead being valued at 
;more than $10,000,000 annually. The total 
(value of all minerals produced in x9x3 was 
| $24,556,826. : 

Manuufactures.—In 1909 there were 725 estab- 
Jishments with 858 salaried employees and} 
8,220 wage earners, the invested Capital being 2 
_ | $52,477,000,. and the value of the products Mound) in Jo. Daviess County, close. 
| $22,400,000, of whi as added by | Wisconsin boundary. re 

nufacture, Th jnduetys are| Hydrography —In 
and — and Wa 


Lake Michigan) is 56 
and 622 water); the greatest breadth from east 
to west is zo5 miles and the greatest length from | 
north to south is 380 miles, The State lies be- | 
tween 37°—42° go’ N. latitude, and between } 
87° 35'—9r° go’ W. longitude. ee — 
; - ~PHYSIOAL FEATURES. —— i: 
Relief.—The ‘Prairie State >of Illinois lies 
almost entirely in the region of the Prairie | 
Plains, with a general slope to the south- 
and a maximum elevation of 1,257 feet (Cha 
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southern, and part of the eastern boundaries, 
there are numerous rivers in the State, the most 
important being the Tilinois, which rises in 
Wisconsin and enters the Mississippi after a 
southerly course Of 400 miles; the Kaskaskia, 
flowing from the east central counties to the 
Mississippi in Randolph County ; and the Rock, 
flowing to theasame goal in the north-west. The 
principal Tlinois tributaries of the Ohio are the 
Embarrass, Little Wabash and the Saline. 
The north-eastern boundary is Lake Michigan 
(22,326 square miles), of which 2,674 square miles 
are within the jurisdiction of the State of 
Tllinois. 

Climate-—The State is subject to great ex- 
tremes of temperature, the highest July reading 
at Springfield being 107° F’, and the lowest Baty 
while at Chicago the highest reading is 103° I. 
and the lowest 38°F. ‘The annual mean at 
Springfield is s2°F., and at Chicago 48°F. The 
annual precipitation recorded shows a rainfall of 
37 inches at Springfield and of 33°3 inches at 
Chicago. \ 

GOVERNMENT, 

Under the constitution of 1870 the chief 
executive officers are elected for four years 
(except the Treasurer for two years), and the 
chief judicial officers for nine years, the circuit 
and district judges for six years, and the county 
court judges for four years. 


LEGISLATURE, 

There is a Senate of sx members, elected for 
four years, and a House of 153 Representatives 
elected for two years, the indemnity of members 
being $z,c00 per annuni. 


DEFENSE. 


The organized militia consisted in r975 of s22 
officers and 5,550 enlisted men. : 


EDUCATION. 


Education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of 7 and 14 years, the school population 
in x9x3 being. 1,452,985, the number enrolled 
z,0%0,215, and the average daily attendance 
872,305. The expenditure in r9r3 was $38,052,97r. 

he State University of Nlinois at Urbaya was 
founded in x867, and had 643 professors and 
g,094 students at its constituent colleges in 
1913-14, the schools of medicine, pharmacy and 
dentistry being at Chicago. Other institutions 
for higher education are the University of 
Chicago (x892), the Northwestern University -at 
Evanston (x8ss), the Illinois Wesleyan University 
at Bloomington (x8s0), the James Millikin 
University at Decatur (x903) and Knox College, 
Galesburg (837). There are also six State and 
five private normal schools. In x913-14 there 
were at the 32 Universities, Colleges and tech- 
nological schools, x,853 male and 452 fem le 
professors and instructors, 3,356 male and ay, ie 
female preparatory students, 7,793 male and 
6,903 female collegiate students, and 1,420 male 
and 841 female resident graduates. 


FINANCE. 


The revenue of the State is derived from 
property and inheritance taxes, and the State 
receives Z 
Tilinois Central Railway. The former debt has 
| been redeemed, and the State is prohibited from 
incurring obligations in excess of $250,000, 
| except for the suppression 


) of treason or to repel 
| invasion. The revenue in the two-year fiscal 


was $25,668,048, and the | 


periods, 1912-1914 é ; 
i ‘ There is no debt and 


expenditure $18,528,499. 
no sinking fund. - 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


Agriculture and Live Stock.—In xgt0 there 
were 281,872 farms with 28,048,323 acres improved 
and 4,474,614 acres unimproved, a total of 
2,822,237 acres, over 90 per cent, of the total 
and area of the State. The land was valued at 
$3,090,412,148, the buildings at, $432,38x,422, the 
implements and machinery at $73,724,074, and | 
the live stock ab 308,804,431 iM r9x0. The 
principal crops produced in x9x%4 were: wheat, 
46,250,000 bushels; Corn, 300,034,000 bushels 5. 
oats, 125,990,000 bushels ; rye, 784,000 bushels > 
parley, 1,622,000 bushels; po atoes, 7,440,000" 
bushels ; hay, x,9xz,000 tons.. On x Jan,, 1925, 
Yive stock included 1,467,000 horses, 145,000 
mules, 1,007,000 milch cows, 1,180,000 other 
cattle, 935,000 sheep, and 4,358,000 swine. | 

Minerals.—The principal mineral products are 
coal and iron ore, petroleum, clay, zinc, lime- 
stone, and cement, the coal output (59,885,226 
tons in xgr2z, and 61,6x8,744 short tons iN 1913), 
being exceeded only by that of Pennsylvania 


+ 


and West Virginia, while the production of pig- 
iron (2,892,263 long tons in 1913) exceeds that of 
all States except Pennsylvania and Ohio. The 
mineral production of the State in 19x3 Was. 
$x31,825,221 ($123,068,867 in 1912). 

Maniufactures.—In 1909 there were 18,026 | 
industrial establishments, with 77,923 Salaried 
employees and 465,764 wage earners, the invested 
capital being $1,548,171,c00, and the value of the 
products $1,919,277,000, of which $758,350,000 
was added by manufacture. The leading indus- 
‘tries are slaughtering and meat packing 
($389,895,000), foundry and machine shops 
($138,579,000), men's clothing ($89,473,000); 
printing and publishing ($87.247,000), iron and 
steel rolling mills 586, CoB o00), agricultural 
implements ($57,268,000), distilled liquors 
($5,200,000), flour and grist mill products 
($sx,110,000), lumber and timber from material 
floated down the Mississippi from other States 
($44,952,000), iron and steel blast furnaces 
($38,300,000), steam car construction and repairs 


per cent. of the gross earnings of the. 


($32,229,000), malt liquors ($28,449,000), and 
electrical machinery and apparatus ($26,826,000). 
The chief centers are’ Chicago ($x,281,171,000), 
Peoria ($63,06r,000), Joliet ($38,826,000), Rock- 
ford ($22,265,700), Moline ($20,891,700), Watl- 
kegan ($x9,984,000), Hast St. Louis ($18,228,000) 

Quincy ($21,435,600), Elgin ($11,219,700), Aurora 
($10,984,000), and Chicago Heights. ($10,839,000). 


TRANSPORTATION, a 


In 1913-14, tonnage Of 602,30r cleared from 
Chicago for foreign ports, and tonnage of 232,36 
entered from foreign ports, _Communicati 
between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi i: 
secured by canals and over the Illinois River, 
There were in 1913 12;0x3 miles of steam railroat 
and 3,598 miles of electric road within the State. 


INCORPORATED PLAOBS. S 


SPRINGFIELD, in Sangamon County, on 
Sangamon River, was chosen as the apital 
the State in 1837 and chartered as a city 
1840. The home of Abraham Lincoln in Spri 
field, and Lincoln's grave and monument 
Ridge Cemetery, are preserved by the St 
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320 States and ‘erritories—Illuinois,. Indiana, - 


CHICAGO, the second largest city, and the BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT... — 
largest railway center in the United States, on Indiana (“‘ Hoosier State”) is a North Centr 
the south-west shore of Lake Michigan, covers | state, bounded on the N. by Michigan and, 
an area of close on 200 square miles, and has @| Michigan, on the S. by the Ohio River (whi 
water frontage of 26 miles. The city of Chicago | separates it from Kentucky), on the E. by Ohi 
was incorporated in 1837, when it had a popula- | and on the W. by Illinois. The total avea_ 
tion of 4,770, and was entirely rebuilt after | 36,354 square miles (36,04: 
destruction by fire in x87x, with wide streets.and | 2xciusive of 230 square miles 
houlevards and extensive parks. The trade of | the greatest breadth from E, to W. 
Chicago ‘is exceeded by that of New York City | and the greatest length from N. to 8. is 265 mil 
alone, the principal commodities being grain, | whe State lies between 37° 47'-4x° 50’ N. latitude 
pimber, live-stock, and packed meat, and agri- | g4°and 49'-88° 2’ W. longitude. J 


‘itural and other machinery. At the Census is = 
of-xor0 there were 73 incorporated places with PHYSICAL FEATURES. p 
populations exceeding 5,000 :— Relief.—Indiana consists for the greater par 
SPRINGFIELD .., 33,678 |Herrin «++ 6.86x | Of undulating prairie land, the highest point 
Chicago sees. 3x86,283 | Jacksonville...... 18,326 the State being at Carlos, 1,208 feet above me 
Paonia: kek ie 66,9#0 Toliat nat 34,670 sea level, in the eastern county. of Randolp 
East St. Louis. £8,547 Kankakee «+--+ 33,986 In the north-east is a range of hills, and in tht 
Peas ; Kewanee .. 9,307 southern counties, along the Ohio, are 
Alton s.seccsovevsee 27,828 | La Grange.. 5.282 “knobs,” rocky hivls of about 4o0-g00 feet 
Aurora >.. Pe 29,807 Lasalle ..... 11,537 which form the northern fringe of the great 
| Beardstow oe 6,107 Lincoln ..s- ‘ 10,892 Cumberland Plateau of America. The southern 
Belleville ex,122 Litchfield .. 5,972 counties contain many mineral springs, of which 
Belvidere © 7,283 | Macomb 36774 the most celebrated are those of French Lick 
BerwyD veweeeseree 5,841 | Madison 5,046 and West Baden in Orange County; and 
‘ if 2 Crawford County are the Wyandotte Ca 


Bl ingt ad farion..... 3 ‘ 
Nae le eee ee 9 wee natural hollows in the limestone format: 
Chiro 314,548 Maywood . 8,033 of lesser area than the Mammoth Caves 

% ; ; Kentucky, but superior in beauty and in tle 


Canton ...- Moline .... a 

x Carbondale .. Month 5 ae variéty of the roof stalactytes, and of CG 

Centralia ...... Mount Carmel... 6,934 corresponding stalagmites on the floov of the 
Champaign ..... 12,421 | Mount Vernon... 8,007 caves. The Wyandotte Caves may be reac 
Charleston ...... 8,884 |Murphysboro ... 7,485 by railroad (Milltown or Corydon) or 
Chicago Heights 14,525 |Oak Park ........ (Leavenworth). ee 
Cicero....... seissose, 245557; Hydrography.—The principal ‘river is _ 
Clinton .. Wabash, which rises in Ohio and flows across” 

‘ Collinsville eastern boundary to Huntington County, 
™ | Danville.. thence in a south-westerly and. souther 

Decatur .. divection to form the western boundary wi 
De Kalb.. th the Ohio at 
Dixon..2865 south-western limit of the State, after a total 
Duquoin ... course of close on soo miles. The chief trib 
Edwardyille. faries of the Wabash are the White River (the 
BIgin \, taeceent west fork of which flows through the capital) 
Evanston .......- Salamanie, Mississinewa, Wild Cat, and Ti 
Forest Park ..,. Sianton «J. §,048| canoe. The Kankakee flows from Michig 
Freeport . Sterling ........-» 7,467 | across the north-western counties to Ili 
Galesburg... Streator......-+-r 14,253 | and tributaries of the Maumee, of the nei 
Granite... 9,903 |Laylorville ...... 5,44 boring State of Ohio, flow through the no: 
Harrisburg... > 5,309 | Urbana «+... 8,245 | eastern counties. In the south-east the W 
Harvey wees 7,227 | Waukegan... 16,069 | River flows into Ohio. In the northern count 


are several lakes, of which the largest 
INDI AN A English (Stark County), James and Cro 
: sm : (Steuben), Turkey and Tippecanoe (Kosei 
* (Admitted to the Union xx Dec., 1816.) | and Maxinkucku (Marshall County). 
AREA, 36,354square miles. CAPITAL, Indianapolis. | Cvimatic.—The climate of Indiana is ‘equa 
CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910. and salubrious, the mean annual teniperatt 
at the northern portion being 49°F., and of 
Lisi southern portion 52°F, The mean annual 1 
€. | fall in the north is about 3g inches, and in} 
south 46 inches. : a 
+ GOVERNMENT, ; 
- Indiana was formed from the North- 
Territory in 1809, and its closer settlemen 
after the defeat of the Shawnee Chief Te 
at the battle of Lippecanoe in x8x2._ In x 
ee Territory was admitted to the Union 
Tn xgr0 the urban population was 1,143,135 and | State of Indiana. Under the Constitution a 
the rural population) 1,557,041; the Tales | the chief executive officer is the Govern 
pumbered 1,383,295, and_the females 1,3x7,58x. | is elected for four years and is inet 
\ The princip religious denominations are the successive term, The Lieutenant- 
Methodists, Roman Catholics, Disciples, and | also elected for four, but the remait 
ee eC eto ea as two, years, 


Negro. Total, 


3,688,837 | 24,560 | 1,680,637 | 46°8 
x,938.798 | 39,228 | 1,978,30r | 55'% 
2,140,736-| 45,215 | 2;192,404 | Ox"x 
2,458,502 57,505 2,516,462 jo°L 
2;039,95% | 60, 2,700,876 | 74°9 


States and 


LEGISLATURE. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate of | 
o members, elected for four years, and a House 
sf roo Representatives, elected for two years, 
the sessional indemnity of members being $6 
ser diem. 


DEFENSE. 


.he organized militia consisted in rors Of 153) 


officers and 2,027 enlisted men. 
EDUCATION. 


The common school population in 1913 Was 
589,646, there was a total enrolment of 537,500 
pupils, and an average daily attendance of 
428,697, and the expenditure for schools was 
Br0,042,485. ‘There were so2 public high schools, 

ith 49,999 secondary pupils and 2,589 teachers, 
Indiana University, founded in 1824, at Bloom- 
imgton (Monroe County), had 270 professors. 
and instructors and 2,299 students in rox3-14, 
and Purdue University, founded in 2869 at 
Lafayette (Tippecanoe Soy had 185 professors 
and instructors and 1,929 students. Other insti- 
tutions of college rank are the De Pauw Uni- 
versity (2837) at Greencastle, Putnam County ; 
Notre Dame University (1842), at South Bend, 
St. Joseph-County ; Earlham College (x847), at 
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road car construction and repairs ($26,626,000), 
automobiles ($23,764,000), lumber “and timber 
($23,138,000), carriages and wagons ($2x,655,000), 
furniture and refrigerators ($18,456,000), agricul- 
tural implements ($13,670,000), and glass 
($zz,593,000). The chief centers are Indianapolis 
($126,822,000), South Bend ($27,854,000), Fort” 
Wayne ($23,687,000), Evansville ($22,929,000), 
and Terre Haute ($21,793,000). 
TRANSPORTATION. 

In x9x3, the railway hileage was 7,46, with 
mileage of~ 2,210. The 
Wabash river is navigable for 35° miles, and 
the Ohio is the southern boundary of the 
State. The Federal Government has under- 
taken some important improvements at Indiana 
Harbor, on Lake Michigan. 

INCORPORATED PLAOES. 

INDIANAPOLIS, in Marion County, the capital 
and largest city of the State, is situated on the 
west fork of the White river. The city stands 
on 4 level plain, surrounded by hills, and con- 
tains magnificent public and private buildings, 
wide and shaded streets and grassy spaces, with 
avenues radiating from Monumert Place, the 
center of the city. Indianapolis is a great 


Barlham, Wayne County ; Wabash College (x832), 
at Crawfordsville, Montgomery County ; Con- 
cordia College (2839), at Fort Wayne, Allen 
County; Butler College (x855), at Indianapolis, 
Marian County; Hanover College (1833), at 
Hanover, Jefferson. County ; and Franklin 
College (1834), at Franklin, Johnson County. 
FINANCE. ‘ 
In the calendar year 1914, with a balance from 
; the receipts were $12,544,007; 
and the expenditure $2,272,374, leaving a 
9; The debt of the State 
amounted on x Jan., 1915 £0 $2,425,163. 


) Agricultwre.—In 1910 the number of farms was 

215,485) 
which x 
valued 


the buildings \ at 
and machinery at 


854,000 horses, 
COWS, 693,000 oth 


t, clay products, and 
ineral products of the 
f all mineral products 
coal 


“State, 
191. 


sand 
waters 


#) 
muinera 


622) : 
Oe efron <TD 1909 there were 7,969 estab- 


ing 218,263 persons, the capital 


| lishments employ 
So! of the output 


| Being 508,717,000 and the value 


of which $244,700,000 Was added 


facture. ~The principal industries are 


and meat packing ¢ 7,289,000), 
4x,000), foundry ani 
, iron and steel 


iquors ($31,610,000); Ta’ 


machine 


railway center, and has an extensive live stock 
trade and important manufactures. In- 1910 
there were in the State so incorporated places 
with a population exceeding 5,000 -— 


INDIANAPOLIS ...233,650 | Laporte -»+s-++--- +£0,525 
Alexandria - 8,096 | LEDANOM  «s--++-+-++ 
AndersOn..er---+++-22,476 | Linton «-+---++++ 
Bedford ....++.+00-++--8,7%6 | Logansport. 
Bloomington ...... 8,838 | Madison... 

Brazil ....--.++ .9,340 | Marion.. 

Clinton .... .6,229 | Michigan.... 
Columbus... 8,813 | Mishawaka. 
Connersville....-.-+-7,738 | Mount Verno 
Crawfordsville...-.-9,37% | Mumcle -+-++-+- 

Bast Chicago ......29,098 | New Albany -..... 
Elkhart ©... 19,282 | Now Castle .. 

Elwood.. 11,028 | Noblesville . 
Evansyille . £69,647 | PETU --ers0-sr4 

Fort Wayne 63,933 | Portland 

Frankfort ... ..8,634 | Princeto# ....- 

GALY «-+-+00 16,802 | Richmond ... 

Goshen ...... . 8,514 | Seymour 3 
GreensPurg o«aseoer Shelbyville -- 
Hammond .......- South Bend , 

Hartford ....-.+.-s-.6,187 | Terre Haute 
Huntington ......%0,272 Valparaiso - 
Jeffersonville......x0,4x2z | Vincennes aepesee0e% 4,895 
KOKOMO «....0000 +.17,010 Washington . 3075854 
Lafayette ....- .-.20,081 | Whiting..---.+-+ ve020,587 


IOWA. 


(Admitted to the Union 3 March, 1845.) 
ARMA, 86,147 square miles. CAPITAL, Des Moines. 


OENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910: 


White. | Negro. } Total. EAS 
1,188,207 | 5,762 | 1,194,029 | ~ 2x°5. 
.| 1,614,600 9,516 | 1,624,615 292 | 
x,90r,ogo | 10,685 | 1,982,207 | 34°4 
2,2 12,693 | 2,23%, 40°2 


+ | 2,209,791 2,224,777 | 


vhs 


hii. 
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In xoxo the urban population was 680,054, 
and the rural population 1,544,717; the males 
numbered 1,148,171 and the females 1,076,600. 
The principal religious organizations are the 
/ Roman Catholic Church, Methodists, Lutherans, 
Presbyterians, Disciples and Baptists, 


POSITION AND EXTENT. 


Towa (‘‘ Hawkeye State”) is a North Central 
State, bounded on the N. by Minnesota, on the 
S. by Missouri, on the E. by the Mississippi 
(which separates it from WiSconsin and Illinois), 
and on the W. by the Missouri and Big Sioux 
Rivers (which separate it from Nebraska and 
South Dakota). The total area is56,147 square 
miles (ss,586 land and 56x water); the greatest 
breadth from E. to W. is 300 miles, and the 
greatest length from N. to 8. is zxo miles. ‘The 
State lies between 40° 36/-43° 30’ N. latitude and 
86° 5/-96° 31’ W. longitude. 

PHYSIOAL FEATURES. 

Relief.—lIowa consists principally of undulating 
prairie, with a gradual and fairly uniform slope, 
broken in the north-east and south-west by 
ravines and hills. The highest point in the State 
is at Primghar (z,800 feet) in the north-western 
county of O’Brien. 

Hydrography.—in addition to the Mississippi, 
Missouri and Big Sioux, which are boundary 
rivers, there are two water systems within the 
State, the Des Moines, Skunk, Iowa, and Wap- 
sipinicon, with other lesser streams, flowing 
south-eastwards to the Mississippi, and the Little 
Sioux and many others flowing south-westwards 
to. the Missouri. The Des Moines rises in the 
northern State of Minnesota, and has a total 
course of about 4co miles (almost entirely within 
the boundaries of Iowa), to the Mississippi at 

| Keokuk. 

Climate,—There are great extremes of tempera- 
ture, the winter being usually dry and severe and 
the summer wet and hot. The mean annual 
temperature is round about 48° F., and the mean 

annual rainfall is 32 inches. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Towa “formed part of French or\ Spanish 
America from 1682 to 1803, when the district was 
ceded to the U.S., and was part of a larger 

} governmental area until 1838, when the Territory 
of Iowa was formed, to be admitted as a State in 
1846. Under the Constitution of 1857 the execu- 
tive officers are elected for two years, 


LEGISLATURE. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 
go members elected for 4 years, and renewable 
| as to one-half biennially, and .a House of Repre- 
sentatives of xo8 members, elected for three years, 
the sessional indemnity of menibers being $550. . 


DEFENSE. 


e organized militia consisted in z9x5 of 20x 
|| officers and 3,092 enlisted men. : 


Johnson County, in 1855, had 224 professors- and 
2,270 students in rox3-14. Other institutions are 
Highland Park College (890) and Drake Univer- 
sity (x88) at Des Moines ; Simpson College (1867) 
at Indianola, Warren County; Wesleyan 
University (1844) at Mount Pleasant, Henry 
County; Morningside College (1894) at, Sioux 
City, Woodbury County; Upper lowa University 
(1857) at Fayette; Iowa College (1848) at 
Grinnell, Poweshiek County; Cornell College 
(1837) at Mount Vernon, Linn County; Penn 
College (1883) at Oskaloosa, Mahaska County ; 
and Coe College (z€8z) at Cedar Rapids, Linn 
County. 
FINANCE. 

The receipts are derived mainly from property 
and inheritance taxes and. amounted, for-the 
two-year fiscal period x9x2-14, to $22,524,770. 
There was a hold-over balance of $x,04r,486. 
The expenditure was. $x1,828,396, and the balance 
in the treasury on z July, 1924, $737,869. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


Agricultwre.—In xr9x0 there were 227,044 farms 
with a total area of 33,930,688 acres, of which » 
29,491,199 Were improved. The land was valued 
at $2,801,973,729, the buildings at $455,405,672, 
implements and machinery at $95,477,948, and 
live stock at $393,003,196, a total for all farm 
property of $3,475,860,544 (a total exceeded only-|_ 
by that of Illinois). The soil is principally dark 
drift of great fertility, and agriculture and stock 
raising are the chief industries of the State, 
which produces corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, potatoes, and other vegetables, hay 
and flax seed in abundance, and considerable 
quantities of small fruit and orchard fruit. The 
corn crop of x914 (389,424,000 bushels and 
338,300,000 bushels in _x9z3) far exceeded that 
of any other State, and the hay crop (4,071,000 
short tons in r914 and 4,400,000 tons in 1913) was 
exceeded in x914 only by that of New York, Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin. 

The Live Stock consisted (x Jan., x915) of 
1,600,000 horses, 1,377,000 milch cows, 2,683,000 
other neat cattle, 1,249,000 sheep, and 8,720,000 
swine. 

Minerals.—The principal product is,bitumin- 
ous coal, of which the production was 7,525,936 
long tons in x93 (7,289,529 short tons in 1912) 
valued at $13,496,710, other minerals being clay 
products, gypsum, and stone, and the total 
value of all minerals produced in x9x3 was 
$25,602,015 ($22,900,350 In 1912). 

Manufactures.—In x909 there were 5,528 estab- 
lishments employing 78,360 persons, with capital 
$173,219,000, and value of products $259,238,000, 
of which $88,53x,000 was added by manufacture. pe" 
{he principal industries are slaughtering and : et 

% 
: 


meat packing ($89,045,000), dairy products 
($28,850,000), foundry and machine shops 
($x4,064,000), flour and grist: mills ($x2,871,000), i 
lumber and timber ($12,659,000), and car con- re 
struction and repairs ($10,269,000). ‘The princi-| 


“ “ane Sata ect ee Natio de eta ($37,424,000), +. 3 
| The common school population in x9x3 was Cedar apids 24,824,000), Ss ones an 
R 3, there was a total enrolment of 488,172 ($23,855,000) Davenport ($18,802,000), Dubuque i 
rage daily attendance of 369,874, and. | ($15,376,000), Ottumwa ($x4,838,000), Waterlow 2 


($9,000,000), Burlington ($8,450,000), Clinton 

eae) Keokuk ($7,400,000), and Muscatine 

‘$6,200,000, . > 4 , \ 

- TRANSPORTATION, : 
There were 9,917 miles of railroads within the | 

State in January, 1913, and every farm is within | 


of Iowa, founded at Iowa City, 
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tours of 4,000 and 3,000 feet, the highest point 
being 4,135 feet, in the western county of 
Hamilton. 

Hydrography.—The principal rivers are the 
Kansas and Arkansas. The Kansas rises near the 
western boundary and flows eastward for some 
600 miles into the Missouri (which forms the 
north-east boundary of the State) at Kansas 
City. The Arkansas rises in Colorado, and 
erosses the western boundary to the center of 
the State, and then flows south-east and south 
to Oklahoma, on its way to the Mississippi, over 
2,000 miles from its source, its course in the State 
being close on 400 miles. Both rivers have many 
tributaries, and the State is drained by a net- 
work of streams, 

Climate.—The climate of Kansas is famous for 
its salubrity, theavinters being generally dry and 
fairly mild, while the summer heat is tempered 
by southerly breezes. The mean annual tem-" 
perature is about 54° F. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Kansas formed part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chage in 1803, but its settlement did not take |” 


asy distance of a railroad.- . Transportation 
acilities are afforded to those in the eastern and 
outh-eastern counties by the Mississippi, the 
<eokuk-Montrose Canal cutting off the Des 
"See rapids. ‘The electric mileage in x913 was 
2X. 


INCORPORATED PLAOES.. 

Dus Mores, the Capital and largest city of 
he State,is situated in Polk County, at the 
unction of the Des Moines and Raccoon rivers, 
it the head of navigation of the firstnamed. The 
ity was founded in 1843, incorporated in x85r, 
nd chartered in 1857, when it became the capital 
wf the State (in place of Iowa City, Johnson 
Jounty). In xoxo there were 25 incorporated 
laces with populations exceeding 5,000 :— 


DIS MOINES...... 86,368-| Grinnell............ 5,036 
BOONE ..s.+0055-e2+s 10,347 | Lowa City ... 10, 09x 
Burlington ...... 24,324 | Keokuk ......+0-5 + 14,098 
Jedar Rapids ... 32,8xz | Marshalltown ... 13,374 
Yenterville ...... 6,936 | Mason City ...... 11,230 
Yharles City...... 5,892 | Muscatine......... 26,178 
MintON ........-... 25,577 | Oelwein ..,:..--.- 

Jouncil Bluffs .., 29,292 | Oskaloosa 


Jreston -.s 6. Ottum 2 
DAVED POL bn+++e0042 agsoab Sioux City 27 828 place for half a century after that date, and its 
Dubuque «........ 38,494 | Waterloo .... 26,693 organization as a Territory (30 May, 1854) occu: 


pied the minds of all political parties before the 

War. Onz9Jan., 1861, the Territory was admitted 

to the Union as the State of Kansas, and under 

the Constitution of 1859 (with x2 subsequent 

amendments) the Executive Officers are elected 

by universal suffrage for two years. 
LEGISLATURE, 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 
4o members, elected for 4 years and a House 
of x25 Representatives elected biennially, the 
sessional indemnity of members being $3 per 
diem, and the limit of regular sessions 50 days. 


DEFENSE. 


The organized militia consisted in 9x5 of 123 | 
officers and x,8r2 enlisted men. 


EDUCATION. 


The common school population in z91%3 was 
466,024, there was an enrolment of 393,992, and 
an average daily attendance of 295,776, and the 
expenditure for schools was $xx,309,137. The 
public high schools had x,838 teachers and 37,653 
secondary pupils, and the three public normal 
schools xxg teachers and 3,053 students. The 
State University of Kansas, founded at Lawrence 
(Douglas County) in 1866, had pay Beha ie and 
| 2,336 students in x913-x4; the State also sup- 
ports an agricultural college at Manhattan 
(Riley County). The Kansas Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (M.E.) at Salina, Saline County, founded in 
1886, and the Baker University, at Baldwin, 
158 ee ice one 1858, a ane pr 
. a cipal other institutions of University rank, an 
the Greatest breadth from E. to W, is 4o9 miles, | there aro many denominational colleges. 

d the greatest lengthfrem N. to 8. is 2xo miles. : ; 
The State lies bebween 37°-40° N. latitude and FINANCE, 

38-02" x’ 3” W. longitude. : : The revenue, derived from a general property 
PHYSIOAD FEATURES. ° ‘ tax, amounted in addition toa hold-over balance 


of $1,289, to $8,472,378, the expenditure was | 
Rae aad tnoee ‘ance in the treasury 30 


une, 1913, $1,735,276. 
PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. ~ S 
- Agrieultwre.—In see there’were x77,842 pees 


$ 6,373, of the i“ 


Fort Dodge ...... 15,543 | Webster City ... 5,208 
Fort Madison ... pee = 


KANSAS. 
(Admitted to the Union 29 Jan., 1861.) 
ARMA, 82,238 square miles. CAPITAL, Topeka. 
CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910. 


eas Per sa. 
Bite Negro. Total. eile: 


- 346,377 | 17,108 364,399 | 6°5 - 
B80 | 952,255 | 43,107 996,096 | 22°a 
1,376,619 | 49,750 | 1,428,108.) 17°5 
3,416,379 | 52,003 | 1,470,495 | 18° 
5,634,352 | 54,030 | 1,690,949 | 20°7 


In xoro the urban population was 493,790, 
and the. rural population x,197,1539; the males 
numbered 885,912, and the females 805,037. ‘The 
ee religious denominations are the 
Methodists, Roman Catholics, Baptists, Dis- 
ciples, and Presbyteriang> 
_- . “BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 
‘Kansas (“Sunflower State”) is a West North 
entral State, bounded on the N. by Nebraska, 
on the 8. by Oklahoma, on the EH. by Missouri, 
‘and on the W. by Colorado. ‘The total area is 
square miles (81,774 land and_ 384 water), 
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$x99,579,599, of implements and machinery 


$48,310,161, and of liv 


e stock $252,523,577) 2 


total value of all farm property of $2,039,389,9r0. 


» | ‘The principal crop is wheat (177,200,000 bushels 


in r9x4, and 86,983,000 bushels in 1913), the largest 


total of all the States ; 


corn (108,228,000 bushels 


in r9x4, and 23,424,000 pbushels in 1923); oats 
(58,960,000 bushels in 1974 and 34,320,000 bushels 


in rox3); in addition tc 


) barley, rye, buckwheat 


and potatoes, and hay is a very important crop, 
especially in the west, the total crop in 1914 


being 2,492,000 short tor 
9x3). Irrigation works 


1s (x,350,000 short tons in 
in the western counties 


are increasing the fertility of the soil. On 2 
Jan., x918, the Live Stock included 1,132,000 


horses, 233,000 mules 


t 1,768,000 other neat cattle, 316,000 sheep and | 


2,656,000 Swine. 


, 726,000 milch cows, 


Minerals—The total valu® of all minerals 
produced in x913 was $27,312,863, including coal 


(7,202,210 short. tons, 


valued at $12,036,292), 


natural gas ($3,288,394), petroleum ($2,248,283), 


salt ($860,404), zinc ($x 
limestone ($825,607), 


)129,856), lead ($308,308), 
and mineral waters 


($60,026). ‘The coal area is in the eastern coun- 


ties of Crawford, Cherokee, Leavenworth, and 


Osage. 
Manufactures. — In 


xgo9 there were 3,435 


establishments, employing 54,649 persons, with 
capital of $159,090,000 and output valued at 
$328, 104,000, Of which $66,220,000 was added by 
manufacture. ‘Che chief industry is slaughtering 
and meat packing ($2165,36x,000 in 1909, or more 
than half the total value of manufactures), for 
which Kansas City is the second largest center 


in the U.S. ; flour and 


grist mills ($68,476,000), 


cars and general shop construction ($xx,193,000), 
and zine smelting and refining ($10,257,000). ‘Ihe 
chief centers of production are Kansas City 
($x64, 100,000), Wichita ($22,870,000), ‘Popeka 
($18,000,000), and Leavenworth $5,000,000). 


TRANSPORTATION. 


In addition to x50 miles on the Missouri River, 
the State has an excellent railroad system of 


9,257 miles (in x19x3), 


and is served by seven 


important lines, which connect the State with 


eae oe and with the Gulf and Pacific ports. 
The electric road mileage in x913 Wa5 32%. 


. INCORPORATED PLACES, 
Ne TOPHKA, on the Kansas River, in Shawnee 
‘ County, the capital of the State, was founded in 


1852, and was chartered 
City, in Wyandotte Co 


as a city in 188x.- Kansas 
unty, the largest city in 


- the State, on the left bapk of the Missouri and 

= at the head of the Kansas River (divided from 

Frat Kansas City, Missouri, by the eastern boundary 

- | of the State) was chartered as a city in 1859. 

“ In 9x0 there were 24. incorporated places with 
i populations exceeding 8,000 :— 


TOPEKA 
Arkansi 

| Atchison 
Coffeyville 

| Emporia ... 

Fort Scott... 


Hutchinson ...-- 364 
Independence ... 10,480 
MOU, a aeivert- asses 

Junction ... 
Kansas City 


md 


Ba 


Pgs 0 


Lawrence ........- 12,374, 
Leavenworth ... 19,363 
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KENTUCKY. 


(Admitted to the Union 4 Feb., 1791.) 
ARBA, 40,898 square miles. CAPITAL, Frankfort. 
CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-2910. 


. . - | Per 
Year.| White. . Negro. | Total. | aie 


1870 | 1,098,692 | 222,210 1,32X,011 | 33°0 

1880 | 1,377,179 271,451 | 1,648,690 4x°2 

1890 | x,590;462 268,071 1,858,635 46°3 

1900 | 1,862,309 | 284,706 | 2,147,174 | 53°4 

1910 | 2,027,951 | 261,656 | 2,289,905 | 57°° 
| 


In xoro the urban population was 555,442 and 
the rural population 1,734,463 ; there were 
1,161,709 males and ~z,128,196 females. The 
principal religious denominations are the 
Baptists, Roman Catholics, Methodists, Disciples 
and Presbyterians. 


BOUNDARIBS AND EXTENT, 


Kentucky (Blue Grass State ”) is a South 
Central State, bounded on the N. by the Ohio 


\ (which separates it from Illinois, Indiana and 


Ohio), on the 8. by ‘Tennessee and Virginia, on 
the E. by West Virginia and Virginia; and on the 
W. by the Mississippi (which separates it from 
Missouri). ‘The total area is 40,598 square miles 
(40,x8x land and 4x7 water) ; the greatest breadth 
from E. to W. is 350 miles, and the greatest 
lJength from N. to §. is 75 miles. ‘The State lies 
between 36° 30'-39° 6’ N. latitude and 82°-B9° 38’ 
W. longitude. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Relief.—The highest point in the State is The 
Double (Big Black Mountain) 4,100 feet aboye 
mean sea level, between the Pine and Cumber- 
land Mountains, which form the western fringe 
of the Appalachian system, at the south-eastern 
(Virginia) boundary. The greater part of east 
and central Kentucky is occupied by the Highland 
Rim Plateau (part of the Alleghany Plateau) 
of carboniferous limestone, under. which are 
thousands of miles of subterranean, waterworn 
passages, the most famous of all these, and the 
largest in the world, heing the Mammoth Cave 
and the Cologsal Cavern. The Mammoth Cave, 
in Edmondson County, contains avenues exceed: 
ing roo miles in ei: with dome-shaped 
openings (of which largest has an extreme 
width Of 3oo feet and a height of 125 feet). ‘The 
cave is remarkable, not only for its extent anc 
variety, but for its cascades and gypsum crystals 
of which the so-called oulopholites represent 
roses, while those in Mary's Vineyard resembl 
clusters of grapes. The Colossal Cavern is one 
and-a-half miles from the entrance to th 
Mammoth Cave, with which it was probably a’ 
some time connected, and contains simila 
dome-shaped halls, twisted crystal decorations 


Manhattan ..... . 8,722 | and stalactites of extraordinary beauty. Betwee 
Newton wv 7,862 | the Highland Rim Plateau and the Tennesse 
Ottawa 7,650 River is an undulating depression, known as th 
Parsons .. 12,463 | Biwe Grass Region, from the color of the seed 
Pittsburg 14,755 yessels of the blue grass (pow praetensis), witl 
Rosedale . 5,960 which it is covered ; and west of the Tennesse 
Salina........ 688 | #872 oat of the Plain, with an averag 
Wellington elevation below goo feet. ; 
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former rises in the State and flows westward to agriculture, the principal crops being corn, 
the central counties of Cumberland and Monroe, tobacco, wheat, hemp, hay and forage, vegetables. 
and thence across the southern boundary into and orchard fruit of all kinds. The corn pro-: 
Tennessee, whence it flows northward again into duction in x914 WAS 91,250,000 bushels (74,825,000 
Trigg County, Kentucky, onits way to the Ohio, | in 19:3), wheat 12,540,000 (860,000 in 1913), hay 
at Smithland ; the Tennessee enters’ the State | 712,000 short tons (1,000,000 short tons in 1912), 
between the western counties of -Trigg and | tobacco 364,000,000 Ib., valued at $30,576,006 
Calloway; and flows into the Ohio at Paducah. | (282,200,000 ib., valued at, $28,120,000 in 19%3). 
The principal rivers entirely within the State The tobacco production 1s greater than that 
are the Green (g20 miles), Kentucky (300 miles), | of any other State, and is over one third of the 
Licking and Tradewater, all of which fiow north- | total production of the, U.S. Onx Jan., 1925, 
wardsintothe Ohio. The Big Sandy River forms | the Live Stock included 443,000 horses, 231,0 
part of the north-eastern boundary with West | mules, 390,000 milch cows, 543,000 other neat 
Virginia. «| cattle; 1,229,000 sheep, and 1,582,000 swine. 
Climate—The mean annual temperature is Forestry.— 641,296 thousand feet of lumber 
round about gs? F. for the whole State, and the | were produced from the Kentucky forests in r9r2 
rainfall is evenly distributed, being about 46 | (632,415,000 feet in xg1z), the value of the product 
jnches annually of the forests being $2x,381,000 iN 1909, aS against 
abbas s oy Porale rhe: rincipal mineral products are 
Kentucky was settled by eastern colonists | }ituminous coal olen vated gas, and 
during the last quarter of the x8th century, and |; ; 3 ene a 
5 gee | iron ore, the total value of all minerals produced 
formed part of the State of Virginia until} jn yox3 being $26,8 (coal, $20,316,749). 
admitted to the Union as a Sovereign State in sore S <20,045:579 As es 749. 
et ahh F Mineral waters are bottled at sever al springs. 
1792. Under the constitution of 1892 (which Manufactures.—In 3909 there were 4,776 8- 
superseded those of 1792, 1799 and x8s0), the | taplishments employing 79,060 persons, with 
executive officers are chosen for four years by all « se + + 
. Rae as capital $172,779,000, and the value of products 
registered male citizens of ax years (with the, $23,754,000, Of which $22,978,000 was add adi 
| exception of criminals, idiots, and insane by manufacture. ‘The principal industries are 
persons). distilled liquors ($44,360,000), flour and grist mills 
($22,365,000), lumber ar ad timber ($21,38x,000), 
tobacco ($8,598,000), foundry and machine 
shops ($9,627,000), iron and steel, slaughtering 
and meat packing, steam railroad cars and re- 
pairs, men’s clothing, and carriages and wagons. 
The chief industrial centers are Gouisville 
($xoxr,290,000), Covington ($8,712,000), Newport 
($6,500,000), ‘Paducah ($5,000,000), Owensboro 
($3,805,000), Frankfort ($3,083,000), Henderson 
($3,006,000), and Lexington ($2,900,000). 
TRANSPORTATION. | 
In addition to the Ohio and Mississippi, the 
inland rivers are generally navigable, and im- 
provements have been effected on the Kentucky, 
Green, and Barren rivers by the U.S. Government. 
There were in 1913 3,754 miles of railroad within 
the State and 526 miles of electric road. ae 
INCORPORATED PLACES. 
FRANKFORT (in Franklin County, on the Ken- 
tucky river), the capital of the State, stands 
among picturesque hills in the midst of the Blue 
Grass region. ‘The citywas founded in 1786, and 
pecame the capital in 1792. LOUISVILLE ( Falls 
City”), the largest city in the State, occupies an 
area of go sq: miles of a plain in Jefferson County, 
with a frontage of 8 miles along the Ohio. The 
city was founded in x778 and named after Louis 
XVI, King of France, and received its charter 
in 1828. Louisville is very favorably situated as 
a commercial center, and forms one of the chiei 
gateways to the south-western States ; among its 
activities, the tobacco leaf market is the largest 
in the world, and the manufactured tobacco an¢ 
distilled liquors trades are of great magnitude 
These industries, and the live stock trade 
especially in-mules, and general manufactures 
make Louisville a city of the first importance 
The Ohio is spanned by three bridges, of whicl 
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LEGISLATURE. 

The General Asserably consists of a Senate of 
38 members, elected for four years (and renew- 
able as to one half biennially), and of a House 
of roo Representatives, electe for two years, 
the sessional indemnity of members being $5 
per diem. 


DEFENSE. 
The organized militia consisted in x9r5 of 
168 officers and 2,529 enlisted men. 
EDUCATION. 
The school population in x9z3 was 686,632. 
The common school enrolment was 532,196, the 
average attendance was 294,550, and the school 
expenditure was $6,746,302. The aoz public high 
schools had 679 teachers and 13,344 pupils, and 
% the three public normal schools, 46 teachers 
and 2,852 secondary students. The State Uni- 
versity, founded in 1865 at Lexington, Fayette 
é County, had 106 professors and teachers, and 1,037 
students in r9x3-14. Other institutions are the 
Central University (1822) at Danville, Boyle 
County ; Transylvania University (2798) at Lex- 
ington ; Georgetown College (1829) at Georgetown, 
Re Scott County ; Kentucky Wesleyan College (x860) 
Poe at Winchester, Clark County ; and Berea College 
1855) at Berea, Madison County. 


FINANCE. 
_ The receipts for the year ended 30 June, 1913, 
were $7,666,781 with a hold-over balance of 
| $300,549, an the expenditures $7,605,427, the 
ae balance in the treasury On 30 June, x19x3, being 
$361,903. ‘The State debt on 30 June, 1913, Was 
$4,452,000. = 
| PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 
Agriculture.—In x910 there. were 259,185 
farms, withia ‘total area of 22,x89,x27 acres, of 
veleag 14,354,472 were improved. The value of the longest exceeds x_ mile in length. 
the Was $484,464-617, of the buildings | principal parks are Troquois, ; 
|_| 180,904,755; of implements and machinery Shawnee, and thesmaller Central Park 
$20,851,846, and of live stock $xx7,486,662, a | Carr Hill Cemetery, in the eastern limits of » 
total value for all farm property of $773,797)880. city, are much visited. The Kentucky Derby 
More than half the population are engaged in | run annually in May.. In x910 there were 2 
: : - £ : A, : el Oh ea 
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incorporated places with populations, exceeding (between Caddo and Boissier parishes) and owas 


5;000 +— ssvill in a south-easterly direction to discharge into 
ERANKVORT «++. 10,465 tae be “g Se a ce the Mississippi, and the Atchafalaya, with a 
Ashland... «++8,088 Balas AES ae total length of 1,300 miles. The Washita (or 
Bellevue _ sso» 6,683 aeet : h sssissere+1-6)24% | Ouachita), the principal tributary of the. Red | 
Bowling Green ...9,273 Midd oe OFO...-++++-7,303 | River, rises in Arkansas, and joins the Red Riyer 
CoVINngtON  srr-++++ 53,270 | Newport ...... Esa (goo miles from its source) close to its confluence 
Danville. .++o-sereee+175420 a” ite ee With the Mississippi, being known as the Black 
Dayton. «.-+se.1+++--1-6,970 | Paducah .- oe River for the latter part of its course, The 
Henderson ......++-21,452 | Paris ore 5,839 | Sabine rises in Texas and flows into the Gulf 
Hopkinsville «+... 9459 | AO 2 5/346 | after a total course of 470 miles, of which the 
Lexington «srs 38,099 | Winchester ......---7,156 | oreater -part_is the western boundary of the! 


State. The Pearl rises in Mississippi and flows 
LOUISI AN A. eee Borene ana: tase or sop In 
; Et 3 addition to their normal courses, the rivers haye 
(Admitted to the Union, 8 April, x8x2.) numerous bayous, which take the form of 
ARBA, 48,g06 sq. miles. CAPITAL, Baton Rouge. | alternative courses, or ae ee into See The 
taxsug P = jow-lying ,areas’ are protected from flood by an 

Cunsvs POPULATION, 3870 nore extensive system of levees, built mainly at the |- 

Persad. | expense of the State, with assistance from the 

mile. U.S. Government. Along the Gulf coast are 
ae many. Te jexocubs of which the Jareeet 

- . are Lakes Pontchartrain, Borgne, Maurepas, am 

Be our cone soneae ce Sabine. Lake Pontchartrain is 40 niles from B. 
Sa 558,395 | $89,193 | #128,588 24'6 to W., and 4g anes from N. to 8., Borgne having 
9 , . Peake 2 about half that area, and Maurepas about one 

1900 729,022 650,804 | 1,381,625 | 30°4 ears TiAlee: Sank : “tial ‘thi 
1910 947,086 723,874 | 1,056,388 36°5 quarter ; ake Sabine is only partially wl shin. 
Louisiana. ‘There are also many freshwater | 

re ee ea lakes, in addition to the bayous. 

In xoxo the urban population was 496,56 and Climate.—The climate of Louisiana is remark- 
the rural population 1,159,872; the males ably équable, and though semi-tropical is” 
{ numbered 835,278, and the females 822,113. The | salubrious. The mean annual temperature at 
| principal religious denominations are the Roman | Shreveport is 65° F., and at New Orleans 68° F. 

Catholics, Baptists, and Methodists. The normal annual rainfall being 45°7 inches for 

@ & BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. Shreveport and 57*4 inches for New Orleans. 


Louisiana, (" Felioan State) e . ug! South GOVERNMENT. 
Central State, bounded on the N. by Ar ansas 5 sos 
| on the §. by the Gulf of Mexico, which washes ok Be erg ee ia ag ge 
1,g00 miles of coast line; on the E., from 36°-3% | King Louis XIV, From 3762 to 1800. the 
|X? lat., by the Mississippi (which separates it | Jyississippi Valley region was under § anish 
from the State of Mississippi), and from 3x° N. | Dominion, but soon atter its retrocession to 
to the Gulf by the Pearl river (which is also the | Wrance in 1800, the Louisiana Purchase (30 April, | 
western boundary of Mississippi); and on the | ygo2) transferred to the United States the 
W. by Texas (from which it is separated for the | greatest agricultural valley in the world, with an 
greater part by the Sabine river). The total | grea of about one million square miles,.at the 
grea of the State 18 48,506 square miles (45,409 | price of 4 cents an acre. ‘The present State of 
and, and 3,097 water); its greatest breadth | Tonisiana was organized as a Territory 3 March, 
From B. to W. is 280 miles, and the eatest length’| ygoz and admitted to the Union as a sovereign | 
| from N. eee an ree ae e lies Soe State on 8 April, x8%2. Under the constitution | 
a es se iia ra 40'-04° 9’ W. | the executive officers are elected for 4 years, the. 
. * a e o j j 5 
Puysican FRAT onus Governor and Treasurer being ineligible for a 


aig Aeouk elt ot Aas Blak dices successive term of office, 
elief—About half 0: e State consists © 3 
| alluvial plains and coastal swamps, the higher LEGISLATURE, 4 
| region being prairie uplands and forest. The | . The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 
zoo ft, contour line crosses Sabine and Vernon | 4% members and of a House of 225, Representa- 
parishes from Texas, and? marks the general tives, elected for a term of four years. Sessions | 
| elevation of the north-western parishes, where | ave biennial, and the sessional indemnity of 
the greatest elevation nowhere exceeds 450 feet members of the legislature is $5 per diem, : 
level; the same contour is also D 3 ~ 
arishes between the P 6 ets BNE Sif 

* above Lake Pont- The organized militia consisted in rox5 of 68 

officers and 1,044 enlisted men: The pee: 
oa 

3 


Year, White. Negro, Total, 


militia consisted of 26 officers and 230 enliste: 
men, of ; . ; 


“* EDUCATION. ° 


The common? schools had -2 upils en- 
rolled out of a school Sonne once 1740 in 
1913, and an average daily attendance of x9 
the school expenditure being $4,838,49%. 
are two State normal schools, with w 
the State. a AE 1,626 students. The State Univ 
stacad through 860, at Baton Rouge, had 8 


en 
ross the. northern 
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| institutions forvhigher education are Tulane Uni- 
| versity (2834), at New Orleans, Roman Catholic 

colleges at Convent (St. James), Grand Coteau 


| (St. Landry), and Baton Rouge, and several 

colleges for negroes. 
FINANCE, 

| The receipts for roxz were $8,203,465 and the 
expenditures $7,365,208, the balance in the 
treasury on 1 Jan., 1914, being $1,062,774. The 
debt of the State amounted on x Jan., 1974, to 
$11,108, 300. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

* Agriculture.—In r909 there were 120,546 farms 
with a total area of 10,439,48x acres, of which 
5;276,016 were improved. The land was valued 
at $187,803,277, buildings at $49,741,173, imple- 
ments and machinery at $18,977,053, and live- 
stock at $44,699,485, a total value for all farm 
property of $301,220,988. The production of 
cane used for sugar in r9xq Was 3,x99,000 short 
tons, the rice production was 10,802,000 pushels. 

4 In 1914 the cotton production was 448,000 run- 
4 ning hales (436,865 in xoxg), and the corn crop 
| was 41,800,000 bushels in x913 (38,600,000 bushels 
} in zox4). The Live Stock on xJan., 1915, included 
| 191,000 horses, 132,000 mules, 268,c00 milch cows, 
| 448,000 other neat cattle, x40,000 sheep and 

] 1,412,000 Swine. ° 

Minerals. —The total value of all minerals 
produced in r913 was $21,011,828, of which petro- 

Jeum. (12.498,828 barrels, ‘valued at $12,255,931), 

}) sulphur, salt, natural gas, mineral waters, lime- 

j stone, sand and gravel are the principal items. 


- | from Louisiana (Calcasieu). 


of which 
The principal industries are sugar 
j and sugar-refining ($63,775,000), 
timber ($62,838,000), 
| ($x3,088,000), rice 


$89,084,000 was added by manufacture. 


: | and publishing’ ($3,832,000), malt 


| ($3,573,000), 
ucts ($3,000,000), 
| iron ($2,900,009). 


| ($3,642,000), Lake Charles ( 
$x,280,000), Monroe ($1,256,000), 

| Rouge ($700,000). ; 

\ TRANSPORTATION. 


| 5 
| In xorg there were 5, 
| within the State, and 289 


“13,02, 
43s one of t 
and contain: 


s the largest dry dock in the U.S, 
: INCORPORAYED PLACES. 
BATON ROUGE, 

Mississippi, an old 
| capital of the State, 
| city in x87. The largest city in the State, 


i 


| Mississippi and 


Lake Pontchartrain, with a to 
| area of 187 square miles, 


The trade of New 
N and 
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Nearly the whole of the U.S, sulphur supply is 


Manuyactwres.—In 1909 there were 2,516 estab- 
| lishments, employing 86,563 persons, with capital 
$221,816,000 and value of products $223,949,000, 


and molasses 
lumber and 
cotton seed oil and cake 
cleaning and _ polishing 
($x2,529,000), bag-making ($5,352,000), printing 
liquors 
foundry and machine shops pro- 
and copper, tin and sheet 
The chief. manvfacturing 
‘| centers are New Orleans ($78,794,000) Shreveport 

$q, 231,000), Alexandria 
and Baton 


677 miles of railroad 
i miles of electric road. 
. | The great seaport is New Orleans, where ocean 

shipping of 2,85x,265 net tons entered, and of 
net tons cleared in z913-x4 ; the harbor | 
the finest natural harbors in-the world, 


on the east bank of the 
Franco-Spanish city, is the 
aid was incorporated as : 
SI an 

| the chief commercial center, is NEW ORLEANS 
| dounded in 1738), a “crescent city” between the 


in which are wide and 
shaded streets and avenues and many magnificent 
Idis Orleans is next in 

the co 


Fed 


Maine. 
value of exports in 1914-15 was Sip aac ae 
of imports $79,745,404. In x910 there. were 12 
incorporated places with populations exceeding 


5,000 :-— 
BATON ROUGE ...14,897 


eA 


Monroe ..sseecseeee ey 


‘Alexandria ......rz,213 | Morgan City . 83477 | 
Crowley.... .- 5,099 | New Iberia........- 7,499 
Houma .... . 5,024 | New Orleans ....-.339,075 | — 
Lafayette ........- 6,394 | Shreveport .,...... 28,005 


Lake Charles ...11,499 


MAINE. 


(Admitted to the Union, 3 March, z820.) 
ARMA, 33,040 square miles. CAPITAL, Augusta 


~ CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910. 


year. | white, | Negro. | ‘otal. | Feit 
1870 624,809 1,606 626,915 21'0 °° | 
1880 646,852 1,451 648,936 21°7 
1890 659,263 1,%90 661,086. | 2272 
zgoo | 692,226 1,319 694,466 | 23°2 
z9xr0 | 739,995 3,303 742,372 -| 24°8 


(ae ee | Se SS ee eee 
In zoro the urban population was 381,443, and 
the rural population 360,928 ; the males numbered 
377,052, and the females 365,319. The principal 
religious organization is the Roman Catholic |~ 
Church, the chief Protestant denominations | 
being the Baptists, Congregationalists and. 
Methodists, { 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. : 
Maine (“ Pine Tree State”) is a North Atlantic 
State (the largest of the New England eiviaa) 
at the north-eastern extremity of the U.S., an 
is bounded on the N. and E. by the province 
of New Brunswick, on the S. by the “Atlantic, |} 
and.on the W. by the province of Quebec and by” 
New Hampshire. The total area isg3,040 square 
miles (29,895 land and 345 water), the greatest 
breadth from B. to W. is 205 miles, and the 
greatest length from N. to 8. 235 miles. The 
State lies between 43° 4’ —47° 27/33” N. latitude 
and 66° 56’ 48'-7x° 6’ 4x” W. Tongibude. | 
PHYSIOAL FHATURES. §; i | 
Relief.—Maine is an upland State, with al 
water parting that divides the uplands into a. 
| northern and southern slope, the line being | 
marked by several mountains, of which Mount | 
Katahdin (8,385 feet), in Piscataquis County, is } 
the highest point in the State. The northern | 
slope is for the most part covered with dense | 
forests of pine, and has a fairly gradual descent 
to the northern boundary. The southern 8) ; 
has a sharp descent to the low-lying coast of the | 
| south-western boundary, and an easy gradient to | 
the precipitous coast of the south-east. Whe 
coast line is much indented with harbors, 
is fringed with islands, of which the largest is, 
Mount Desert (roo square miles) in Frenchman’ 
Bay, one of the most picturesque health reso: 
to reebropraphiy.O8 th Fivers and abr 
‘ydrography.— € 8,000 Trivers and £ s 
of Maine, the northern slope contains th 
St. John, which rises as the Walloostook _ 
Somerset County, and has tributaries in 
Allagash, Aroostook, and oth ei ee 
ards and 


pa itor flows northw: 
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‘Lof the U.S. and Canada),turning south-eastward 
| through New Brunswick on its way to the Bay 
| of Fundy. The chief rivers of the southern slope 
are the Penobscot (270 miles) from Hast Seboeis 
Lake, the Kennebec (x60 miles) from Moosehead 
Lake, the Androscoggin (x40 miles) from Umbagog 
Lake, and the Saco from New Hampshire. These 
rivers flow into the Atlantic, their course being 
broken by picturesque cascades. " — 

“‘{he principal hydrographle feature of the 
State is the series of lakes, of which there are in 
all over x,soc, the largest being Moosehead Lake 
(zz0 square miles) in Somerset and Piscataquis 
Counties, and the Rangeley or Androscoggin | 
Lakes (80 square miles), consisting of Rangeley 
| (or Oquossoc), Mooselucmaguntic, Umbagog, 

Cupsuptic, Molechunkamunk, and Welokeneba- 

cook, all connected by waterways, and much 
frequented on account of their wonderful scenery, 
pure air, and facilities for fishing and big-game 
shooting, ‘There are- many other large (and 

hundreds of small) lakes in the State, with the 
most wonderful scenery surrounding their shores, 
and much frequented on account of the salubrity 

-| of the climate. 
| Climate.—Maine 1s the New Englander's chief 
‘| refuge during the summer heat, its mountains, 

lakes, rivers, and pine forests affording a cool 
and refreshing climate, and its coasts containing 
‘jin Bar Harbor, and other resorts, the most 
‘fashionable and most frequented of summer 
retreats, The mean annual temperature at 
| Bastport (Washington County) is 4x° F., and for 
‘the whole State q2° F. (summer 62° F. and 
winter 20° F.). 


$457,128, and the expenditure $4,889,678) the 
balance on hand in the Treasury being $649,303 
on xJan., z9x4. The debt amounted on x Jan., 
1914, to $569, 009. ; 
PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture.—in zgx0 there were 60,016 farms- 
with a total area of 6,296,859 acres, of which 
2,360,657 acres were improved. The land was 
valued at $86,482,395, buildings at $73,138,232, 
implements and machinery at $14,490,533, and 
live stock at $2s,x6r,839, a total for all farm 
property of $x99,277,998. The principal crops 
in r914 were: Oats, 5,781,000 bushels; corn, 
736,000 bushels; buckwheat, 348,000 bushels ; 
potatoes, 33,800,000 bushels ; hay, 1,414,000 tons. 
On x Jan., xorg, the Live Stock included 113,000 
horses, 187,000 milch cows, ror,ooo other neat 
cattle, 165,000 sheep, 2nd 95,000 swine. Poultry 
farming is an important industry, exceeding 
$3,300,000 annually for poultry and eggs. 

Fisheries.—In 1908 there were 6,86x persons 
employed in the fisheries, the 575 vessels being 
valued at $x,006,s43 and the value of the 
products at $3,256,582. 

Minerals.—No metallic minerals are produced. 
The value of granite, lime, clay products, mineral 
waters,and slate was $4,420,584 in r9r3. 

Manufactwres.—In xr909 there were 3,546 estab- 
lishments, employing 88,476 persons, with capital 
$202,260,000, and value of products $176,029,000, 
of which $78,928,000 was added by manufacture. 
The principal industries are paper and wood 
pulp ($34,000,000, lumber, timber and wooden 
boxes ($26,200,000), cotton goods ($22,000,000), 
woolen, worsted and felt goods ($18,500,000), y 
poots and shoes ($rs,s00,000), canning and pre- <0 
serving ($7,690,000), shipbuilding ($3,000,000), 
and marble and stone ($2,600,000)... The chief 
industrial centers are Portland ($r2,c00,000), 
Lewiston ($x0,¥00,000), Biddeford ($9,000,000), 
Auburn — ($9,000,000), ~ Augusta ($4,700,000), 
Bangor ($3,345,700) and Waterville ($3,179,000). 

TRANSPORTATION. 

In r913 there were 2,271 miles of steam rail- 
road in the State and ss2 miles of electric road. |_ 
Portland is the chief harbor, the net tonnage of 
foreign shipping entered in the Maine and 
New Hampshire customs district 19x3-14 being 
849,166 tons, and cleared 804,883 tons; other 
ports of entry are (from wes to east) Kenne- } 
punkport, Bath, Wiscasset, Belfast, Bangor, 

Castine, Ellsworth, Machias, and Eastport, 


INCORPORATED PLACES, 
AUGUSTA, on the Kennebec River, was founded 
early in the ies century; and became the seat 
of government of Kennebec County in x799, and 
the capital of the State in 1827, PORTLAND, the 
largest city and principal port, on a peninsula in 
‘ Casco Bay, was founded in 31633 and was char- | ~ 
‘| 439,944, the average d fly attendance was | tered as a city in 1832. At the census of rox0 
709,303, and the expendit: re $3,599,667. There | the following incorporated places had popula- 
| are Statenormal schools at Far.nington, Castine, | tions exceeding 5,000:— 
Gorham, Presque Isle, ad Fort Kent. The] Augusta .... Old Town 4..++100- 6,317 | 
University of Maine, founded at Orono (Penob- 064 | Portland “e8s72 
| scot County) in 186s, had % professors, etc., and Presque Isle...... 5, 179 
| gor students in x9x3-14. Other institutions for 396 | Rockland -+....+ 8,174 | 
iwher education are Bowdoin College (1802) at 3 : d y 
Bruitswick I es ae County), Colby College } F as 
1818) at Waterville (Kennebec County), and | Brunswick 
ates College (1863) at Lewiston (Androscoggin | Calais... 


See Patines, eT 
ts for the year x93 were $5,082,8 
: the prece fling year ‘bein 


GOVERNMENT. ; 

; Previous to admission as a_ sovereign State 
1 (3 March, 1820), Maine formed part of Massa- 
husetts. Under the constitution of 1819 (with 
many subsequent amendments) the Governor is 
elected by the people for two years, and is 
assisted by a council of seven members, elected 
| by the le; slature. 


3 JUDICIARY. : 
The judicial officers are appointed by the 
Governor, with the consent of the Council, for 
the term of seven years. 
: LEGISLATURE. 
Congress consists of a Senate of 3x members, 
| and of a House of 15x Representatives, elected 
for two years, the indemnity of Members of 
Gongress being $300 per annum.. 
Stn | DEFENSE. 
- ‘Phe organized militia consisted in r915 of xox 
| officers and x,206.enlisted men. : 
io ef EDUCATION. 
4 The common school population in r913 was 
4 73,49%, the number of nupils enrolled was 
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Youghiogeny, which flows northwards into the 
Monongahela of Pennsylvania. ~ 

Climate.—The diversity of elevation divides 
the climate of the State into northern and 
southern-zones, the latter having hot and humid |~ 
summers and mild winters, and the former 
cooler summers and cold winters. The mean 
annual temperature for the whole State is round 
about 53°F. There are many health resorts in 
the western mountains. 5 


MARYLAND. 


(One of the Thirteen Original States.) 
ARBA, 12,327 squaremiles, CAPITAL, Annapolis. 
CENSUS POPULATION 1870-910. 


Negro, Total, | © asa) 


GOVERNMENT. 


The first Huropean settlement in Maryland 
was made by a body of colonists, brought from 
Gravesend, England, in the Ark and the Dove in 
1633, under a charter granted to Lord Baltimcre 
by King Charles I. In 1788 Maryland ratified 
the Constitution -of the U.S. as one of the 
Thirteén Original States. Under the constitu- 
tion of 1867 (which superseded those of 1776, 
r8sx and 1864) the executive is entrusted to a 
Governor, elected for four years, and’ other 
officers elected for two or four years. 2 


175,392 780,894 | 78°6 
210,230 | 934,943] 94°70 
215,657 | x,042,390| 104°9 
235,064 | 1,188,044 | 119°5 
232,250 | 2,295,346 | 130°3 


Tn x9x0 the urban population was 658,192, and 
the rural population 637,154; the males numbered 
644,225, and the Parnes 651,121. The principal 
religious denominations are the Roman Catholics, 
Methodists, Protestant: Episcopal Church and 
Baptists. 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. vis LEGISLATURE. 
| MARYLAND (‘Old Line State”) is a South The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 
Atlantic State, bounded on the N. by. Pennsyl- | 27 members, elected for 4 years (renewable as to =o 


one half biennially), and of a House of zor Dele- 
gates, elected for two years, the sessional in- 
demnity being $5 per diem. 


DEFENSE. 


Thé organized wilitia consisted in rgr5 of 156 
officers and 1,917 enlisted men. The Naval 
Militia consists of 18 Officers and x32 enlisted 
men. The U.S. Naval Academy is at-Annapolis. 


EDUCATION, 


In rox3 the school population was 348,914, the 
enrolment in common schools being 237,835, and 
the average daily attendance 185,007; the ex- 
penditures $4,985,580. There are 5 State normal 
schools, with 37. teachers and 46x pupils. The 
principal institutions of university rank (in_ad- 
dition to the world-famous Johns Hopkins Uni- 
yersity, founded at Baltimore in 1876 with a 
legacy of $3,500,000 for post-graduate, research, 
and medical work) are the University of Maryland 
(z807) ab Baltimore, Washington College (x782) at 
Chestertown, Mount St.-Mary’s College (2808) at 
Emmitsburg, St. Charles (848) and Rock Hill). 
(2857) Colleges at Hllicott City, Loyola College 
(852) at Baltimore, and Western Maryland 
College (1867) at. Westminstex.. The Woman’s 
College at Baltimore was founded in 1884, and 
Morgan College for colored people at Baltimore 
was opened in 1876. The U.S. Naval Academy ss 
at Annapolis, founded in 1845, had 125 professors |= 
and 937 students in r9r3-14. 5 


yania (and at 38°27’ N. lat. by Delaware), on the 
§. by Chesapeake Bay, Virginia, and the Potomac; 
on the E. by Delaware and the Atlantic ; and on 
the W. by the Potomac (which separates the 
State from Virginia and West. Virginia), The 
\total area is xz2,327 square miles (9,94x land and 
2,386 water); the greatest breadth irom east to 
west ig 200 miles, and the greatest length from 
‘north to south is x20 miles. The_State lies 
| between 37° 33’-39° 44’ N. latitude and 75° 479° 
33’ W. longitude. 
iy PHYSICAL FEATURES. 
| — Relief —The surface of the State is highly 
diversified, and includes in the south and east a 
portion of the Coastal Plain, and in the north 
and north central counties,‘a part-of the Pied- 
{mont Plateau, while the Panhandle lies within 
the Appalachian region. The Coastal Plain 
region consists of the low-lying eastern and higher 
4 western shore of Chesapeake Bay, the latter 
division passing at the Fall Line into the un- 
| dulating land-of the Piedmont Plateau, which 
section is divided by Parr’s Bridge into an 
‘| eastern and western slope. The western section 
| (the Panhandle) is crossed from north to south 
| by vidges of the Appalachian region, the highest 
point in the State being Great Backbone Moun- 
| tain (Garrett County), 3,400 feet above mean sea 
-| level in the extreme west, : 
) Hydrography.—The Potomac (see also “ District 
| of Columbia”) rises in the Alleghany Mountains 
in the extreme west of the State, and flows as a FINANCE 
southern boundary for close on 500 miles on its : 23 x ms 
‘| way to Chesapeake Bay. The Susquehanna| The balance on. hand (30 Sept.> x9x4) was 
crosses the northern boundary from Pennsyl- | $1,840,256, the receipts being $12,600,566 in "78 : 
vi “and flows for 20 miles between Harford |x4, the expenditures being $12;999;56%- [ 
‘and Gecil Counties, in the north-east. In the | net debt of the State on. 30 Sept., zor4, was 
ee eastern portion of the Coastal Plain | $19,685,880, with a sinking fund of $5,966,304. 
gion are the Chester, Choptank, Nanticoke and PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


ee 


e rivers, flowing south-west into Chesa- ; 
ti Agricultwre.—In x9x0 there were 48,92. farms, 
with a total area of $5 xgo acres, of which 
lowing | 3,354,767 were improved. e land was valued at 

763,451,614, buildings at$78,265,509, implement 
md machinery at 74,859,777, and live stock at | 
for all farm property of | 
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$286,167,028. The principal ‘crops in 1914 were 2 a 


wheat,” 13,158,000 pushels ; ~~ corn, 24,531,000 
bushels ; oats, 1,161,000 bushels ;. potatoes, 
3,432,000 bushels; tobacco (7,600,000 1b. in 
1914, valued at $x,408;000, and °x8,500,000 lb. in 
rox3, valued at $x,720,000). On x JaD., 19x5, the 
Live Stock included 167,000 horses, 25,000 mules, 
177,000 milch Cows, 12x,000 other neat cattle, 
223,000 Sheep, and 349,000 swine. 
Minerals.—The total value of minerals pro- 
duced in xr9x3 Was $xx,292,723, including coal 
' ($5,927,046), iron ore, clay products, and mineral 
waters. No metallic minerals are reported. 
Manufactures. —In 1909 there were 4,837 
establishments, employing 125,489 persons, with 
capital $251,227,000 and value of products 
315,669,000, of which $116,620.000 Was added by 
manufacture. The principal industries are 
men’s clothing ($37,000,000), women’s clothing 
($4,350,000), canning and preserving ($13,720,000), 
slaughtering and meat packing ($23,709,000), 
lumber and timber ($12,120,000), foundry and 
machinery shop products ($xz,000,000), tobacco 
($10,560,000), fertilizers ($9,700,000), fi 
grist mills ($9,253,000), and car construction and 
repairs ($9,000,000), The largest industrial center 
| is Baltimore ($x87,000,000), others being Cumber- 
land ($4,834,000), Hagerstown ($3,197,000), and 
| Frederick ($3,000,000). i 


TRANSPORTATION. 


The railroad systems had a total length (1913) 
of x,413 miles, and the electric road mileage was 
gro. In 1913-34 foreign shipping of. 1,477:49 
net tons entered and x,6s2,44x net tons cleare 
in the customs district of Maryland. The com- 
merce of the customs district of Maryland 
in 1914-15 was: exports, $r31,978,498 ; imports, 
$24,982,898. 


INCORPORATED PLACES. 


_ ANNAPOLIS, the capital of the State, is situate 
in Anne Arundel County, at the influx of the 
Severn River into Chesapeake Bay. ‘The city 
was founded in 1649, and became the capital of 
Maryland in x694, in which year it received its 
present name in honor of Princess Anne of Great 
Britain. Annapolis was chartered in 1708, and 
js thus the oldest chartered city in the U.S. 
There are many buildings of great interest, in 
addition to the U.S, Naval Academy. BALtri- 
MORN, the largest city and chief commercial 
center of the State, and one of the great seaports 
of the U.S., occupies a fine position on the 
estuary of the Patapsco River, 14 miles from 
Chesapeake Bay. The city was founded in 1729, 
and named after the original “proprietor” of 
the colony of Maryland, receiving its charter 
as a city in 1796. The canning industry, 
particularly of the famous Chesapeake Bay 
oysters, is greater than that of any other Center, 
| and the wheat trade is exceeded only by that of 
*.| New York. In addition to its tasteful monu- 
ments and magnificent buildings, the city 
contains in the Walters Collection the finest 
private art collection in the U.S, 
At the census of r910 there were 8 incorporated 
| places with populations exceeding 5,000 :— 


ANNAPOLIS ... 8,609 | Frederick 


+ 10,41% 


| Baltimore...... 58,485 Frostburg ...... 6,028 


Cambridge ... Hagerstown 


- 36,507 


our and | 


407 
Cumberland... ax,839 | Salisbury........ 6,699 | 


(One of the Thirteen Original States.) 
ARBA, 8,266 square miles. CAPITAL, Boston. 


CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910; 


Year, White. 


1870 1,443,256 
1880 | 1,763,782 
1890 | 2,215,373 
x900 | 2,769,764 
xgr0 | 3,242,926 


ae bake Be ee ie ee 


n Was 3,125,367 


In x9x0 the urban populatior 
the males 


and the, rural population 241,049 ; 
and the females r 
le belong to the Roman 


numbered 1,655,248 


The majority of the peop 


Negro. Total. Pot si 
313,947 | 1,457,352 | 282°3 
18,697 1,783,085 | 22x°8 
22,144 | 2,238,947 | 278°5 
31,974 | 2,805,346 | 349°0 
38,055 | 3,306,426 | 418°8 


711,268, 


Catholic Church, the principal Protestant de- 


nominations being the- Baptists, 


and Protestant Episcopal Church. 
BOUNDARIES AND EXTHNT. 
Bay State”) is 


Massachusetts © (“ 
England. State, boun 
and New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and th 
the Atlantic (the total coast 
the W. by N 


260 miles), and on 
total area is 8,266 


227 water), the grea 
is x90 miles, and the great: 


§. xxo miles. The State 


PHYSIOAL FEATURES. 


Relief.—There are th 
the State,the east and s 
ting, with no great gener 
being diversified in sur 
and the west rugged and distinctly mo 
The highest point 
Greylock, 3,535 fee 
a saddle-shaped elevat: 
tains, which contain man 
2,000 feet, and occupy the western fr 


Berkshire Hills,- wi 


in the State 


a 


Methodists, 


ree distinct regions in 
outh-east being undula- 
al elevation, the center 
‘face with many hills, 
untainous. 
is Mount 
+ above mean sea level, 
jon in the Taconic Moun- 
y summits above 
inge of the 
State. East of this range is a parallel stretch, 
known as the Berkshire Hills, 
1,300 square miles of Berkshire county. 
th their lakes and streams {| 


and occupying 
The | 


and woods, contain the most beautiful scenery 


in the world, and attract 
especially in the fall. In 
State the Hoosac Range 
above 2,000 feet, and through t 
the Hoosac Tunnel, 534 miles 
at a cost of $20,000, 
the U.S. In the center of 
Wachusett (2,r08 feet), in Worcest 
which also contaihs (in Wachusett Reservoir) the | 
largest reservoir_in the world. The eastern} 
counties have few eleva 
of the Blue Hills (Norf 
6so feet above the sea. 
much indented and contains many 
harbors, ‘The south-eastern county of Barp- 
staple extends into the Atlantic, partly enclosin 
Cape Cod Bay with a ni 
like a bent human arm, 
longed southwards by Monomy Island, 
mba geen Lage en- 
of this arm 


base of the arm by 


close Buzzard Bay. So 
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Dukes and Nantucket Counties, the former con-| DEFENSE. * 
sisting principally of an island known as) The organized militia consisted in x915 of 426 
Marthws Vineyard (23 miles long and xo miles | officers and 5,653 enlisted men. The Naval 
broad), a favorite summer resort; and_ the | ilitia consisted in xoxq Of 45 officers and 603 
j | latter of Nantucket Island (47 square miles), | enlisted men. E 
| | puckernuck (2 square miles), and other smaller 
islands. i 
Hydrogvaphy.—The principal rivers are the 
Connecticut, Merrimac, and Housatonic. The 
Connecticut rises in Connecticut Lake, Vermont, 
and flows through that State, and through the 
center of Massachusetts, on its way to Connecticut 
and Long Island Sound, 395 miles from its source, 
the valley through which it flows being famous 
for its beautiful scenery. The Merrimac (150 
miles) rises in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire and flows across the northern border 
of the State, and thence through a picturesque 
valley in the north-eastern counties of Middlesex 
and Essex into the Atlantic, affording water 
power to the cities of Lowell, Lawrence and 
Haverhill. The Housatonic (x40 miles) rises in 
the Taconic Mountains, in Berkshire County, 
and flows southwards through Connecticut into 
Long island Sound, its valley being even more 
picturesque than that of the Connecticut or 
Merrimae, and its rapids affording abundance of 
water power. In addition to the tributaries of 
these rivers, and to the mountain streams in 
Berkshire County, are the Charles River, which 
flows into Massachusetts Bay, between Cambridge 
and Boston, the Taunton River in Bristol County, 
and other streams in the eastern counties. 
Climate.—The climate of the south-east coast 
and of the islands is equable, but the greater 
part of the State has wide extremes of temper- 
ature, the lowest January reading in 40 years at 
Boston being 13° F., and the highest reading 
zo4° F., the annual mean being 49° EF. Great 
compensation for the trying summer heat is 
afforded by the exhilarating summer and fall 
climate of the Berkshire Hills. Boston Harbor 
js open all the year round, in spite of the severe 
winter conditions. 


GOVERNMENT. 

_ The Sovereign Commonwealth of Massachu- 

~ | setts contains the oldest settlement in New 
England, in Plymouth, where on x11 Dec., 2620 
(Old Style) the 180-ton Mayflower disembarked 
the Pilgrim Fathers from Southampton, England. 
The eastern part of the State developed with 
great rapidity under a colonial government, 
| until the “Boston Tea Party” of 16 Dec., 2773; 
which led to the battles of Lexington and 
“Goncord, where (x9 April, 1775) “the embattled 
farmers stood and fired the she heard round the 
world.” The Commonwealth ratified the Con- 
stitution of the U.S. 6 Feb., 1788, and is now 
governed under its own original Constitution, 
| adopted in 1780 (with 37 subsequent amend- 
| ments)—being the only State so governed. The 


EDUCATION. 


In 1913 the school population numbered 
792,071, the enrolment being 557,21, and the 
average daily attendances 466,686, ‘The expen- 
ditures were $23,459,396. The public high 
schools had 70,786 pupils, and the private 
schools 8,970 secondary pupils. There are 12 
State normal schools with 2,857 pupils, Massa- 
chusetts has always led the way in educational 
progress. In 2636 the Commonwealth founded at 
Cambridge the world-famous Harvard Uni- 
versity, attended by 4,330 students, taught by 494 
professors and instructors. Other institutions 
of high rank are Boston University (1869) with 
1,827 men and women students, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (1865), Amhurst (x821), 
Williams (x793), Tufts (2854), Clark University 
(x889), and Holy Cross College (x843), at Worcester, 
and for women, Radcliffe (an auxiliary of Har- 
yard) (1879), Wellesley (x875), Smith (2875), Sim- 
mons (xgo2), and Mt. Holyoke (1837). 


FINANCE. 

For the year ending 30 Nov., r94, the receipts 
were $43,241,099 and the expenditures$43,386,668. 
The balance on hand at the beginning of the 
year was. $8,220,590 and ab the end $8,075,020. 
The debt, direct and contingent, On 30 Nov., 
1914, Was $104,025,549, with a sinking fund of} 
$x9,323,948- 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. ra 

Agriculture.—In 1910 there were 36,917 farms | - 
with a total area of 2,875, acres, of which } ~ 
1,164,g0r were improved. The land was valued | — 
at $105,532,616, buildings at $88,636,149, imple- 
ments and machinery at $x1,563,8094, and live 
stock at $20,742,366, a total for ait tare property 
of $226,474,025. The principal crops in 19%4 
were ! COLT, 2,256,000 bushels ; potatoes, 4,185,000 
bushels ; hay, 634,000 tons ; tobacco, 11,550,000 ib. | 
On' x Jan., r9rs, the Live Stock included 64,000 
horses, 157,000 milch cows, 83,000 other neat} 
cattle, 30,000 sheep, and 108,000 swine. 

Fisheries.—The value of the products of the | _ 
fisheries far eXceeds that of any other State, | 
the total in x908 being $7,095,229, the next | 
largest total (Virginia) being Jess than $5,000,000, 
In x91x the fish landed at Boston weighed 

3,760,200 Ib., valued=at $2,375,300,, and at | 
Gloucester the weight was 91,393,260 Ib. | 
yalued at $2,449,215- ( 


f all minerals | 
, including | 
($1,814,875), : 


head of the Sovereign Commonwealth of 684 
*| Massachusetts is the Governor, elected annually persons, with i 
py an executive council ue of products 


| by the people, and aided 
similarly elected. : 


LEGISLATURE, 2915, 
The colonial form of government (established 


4n x644) included a General Court or Legislature 
of two Houses; this General Court now consists | $141,967,000 5 
ucts, $86,926 
7 


4s 967 00 4 


of-a Senate of 40 members, and a House of 240 ,000 5° § 

Representatives, elected and meeting annually, | Dp 400;000 ; rape ind 

the indemnity of press os of the Court being 1ed, curried and f 
co perannum. \ Sree rely ectrical m ery a 
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($28,143,000) slumber and timber ($23,026,000) }| 100,000, 7 exceeding 50,000,-and 13 exceeding | 
eae (eae os and Sa Sad baal men’s so: 25,000) :— : | 
1iNg ($18,314,000); confectionery ($15,266,000) ; i 
jewelry ($15,211,000); and hosiery and_ knit ieee ee ere eee ns ee 
goods ($14,736,000), being the principal indus- | 4 qams 3 13,026 Middleboro *. a | 
tries. The chief centers are Boston ($237,457;000), ‘Amesbury 9,89 4 | Milford rae 4 D 
Lawrence ($80,000,000), Worcester ($77,150,000), Amherst s..+..00.-. s,1x2 | Milton 2 | 
Lynn ($7r,500,000), Fall Biver ($64,150,000), | Andover .........-. 7,301 Montague ..... : a 
Lowell ($60,300,000), New Bedford ($53,250,000), | Arlincton * 11,187 Natick’, mes. 
Brockton ($46,000,000), Cambridge ($44,250,000), | Athol sass... 8,536 | Needham......... pA 
Holyoke ($4x,000,000), Somerville ($38,687,000), | ‘Attleboro... > 16,215 | New Bedford ... 26 2 | 
Haverhill ($35,380,000), Springfield ($32,773,009); | Belmont ......-:. g,842 | N ewburyport ;: ae | 
Fitchburg ($23,260,000), Chicopee $20,000,000), Beverly ..... by 18,650 Wewtons xionad 
Chelsea ($r7,100,000), Peabody  ($x5,550,000), | Blackstone ........ $648 | North Adams... aaorg | 
Taunton ($15,400,000), Pittsfield ($r8,200,060), | Braintree ......-.... 8,065 Northampton 309, : 
boro ($15,160,000), Salem ($14,600,000), and | pwdwewater “) ee cola 9:43 
Attle , eds) 2 Bridgewater ..... 7,688 | North Andover 5,529 
Plymouth ($xr,620,000). Brockton .. -- 56,878 | North Attleboro 0,562 
, Brookline. .. 27,792 | Northbridge ,.. 8,807 , 
TRANSPORTATION, ; Cambridge . i Norwood .. Sone : : 
Tn ‘x913, the mileage of steam railroads was Chelmsford ......... 5,0r0 | Orange ..... 5,282 
2,x30, and of electric railroads 3,496 miles, The | Chelsea  ...........- 32,452 | Palmer . 8,610; 
tonnage of foreign shipping entered in the | Chicopu ............ 25,40x | Peabody ......... 15,722 | 
customs district of Massachusetts in 1913-74 was | Clinton ............ 13,075 | Pittsfield ...... 32,121 | 
3,363,100 net tons (2,948,244 net. tons im r9xz), | Concord .......4..+ 6,42x | Plymonth ...... I2,%4X | 

' and of those cleared 2,217,52x net tons (x,872,493 | Damers..... #-9,407:| QUINCY is. cecdseee 36,642 
net tons in roxz). A canal through Barnstable | Dedham ............ 9,284 | Reading » 5,978 
County, from Sandwich to Buzzards Bay, was | Easthampton Revere ..... 13,219. ! 

j completed in xox4, thus avoiding the voyage | Easton ....... Rockland... 6,928 | 5 
round Cape Cod from. Boston to New York and | Everett .... SALEM Maude yen nes 43,697 | 
southern ports. The value of the imports | Fairhaven . Saugus .. ». 8,047 

| (foreign commerce) in the customs district } Fall River . Somerville ...... 77;236 | 
of Massachusetts in xroxq4-5 was $1x52,653,79x | Fitchburg ......... Southbridge ... 12,592 ~) 

\| ($x89,015,970 in 1923-14), a total exceedéd only by | Framingham ...... 12,948 | Spencer ......... 6,740 | 
that of the port of New York; the exports were | Franklin ............. 5,64 | Springfield ...... 88,926 | 1 
‘valued at $07,475,677 ($65,715,x8x in x9x3-r4). | Gardner .... + 14,69x | Stoneham ..,... 7,090 | 

{In addition to the magnificent port of Boston | Gloucester . ++ 24,399 | Stoughtom ...... 6,316 | 
there are ports of entry at Newburyport, | Grafton ............ 5,708 | Swampscott ... 6,204 ' 
Gloucester, Salem, Marblehead, Plymouth, | Great Barrington 5,925 | Taunton ......... 34,259 
Barnstable, Nantucket, Edgartown, New | Greenfield ......... 10,426 | Wakefield ...... E1404, 
Bedford and Fall River. ‘There is a spacious | Haverhill... -- 44,117 | Waltham......... 27,834 | 
ee at he a on Cape Cod, of great pie LES oh 52,735 es retires eae 8,774 | 
value as a harbor of refuge, Udson. §.,..5.. ++ 6,740 atertown .... §2,875 , 

eae 5 Webster......... gle 
j INCORPORATED PLACES, pswich .... Wellesley are 
Lawrence Westboro. we 6 id 

| Boston, the capital of the Commonwealth, and : S44 Ae 
the chief city of New England, is situated ona sre aa West Suriictiela Game z! 
peninsula in Massachusetts Bay, and has an}y.)) 70 Ww Seth e ee 
area of close on go square miles (including South ae pee ey cy DiRT ECL 

: : sane -» 44,406 | Whitman......... 7,294 ; 
Boston, Roxbury, Charlestown, Dorchester, | yranctield : . “y 
2 : ; seseeeses 5,184 | Winchendon ... 5,678 { 
Brighton, West Roxbury and Hyde Park). The Marblehead Winchester eal 
City was founded in 1630 and became the capital Marlboro sree 73333 Olsewie norsog 
jin 1634, and the first American newspaper (the . BLE 


Maynard.... . 308 
Medford ............ 23,180 | Worcester ......145,986°. 


MICHIGAN. 


Boston News-Letter) was. published in the city in 
Ris ie The history of the city is inseparable from 
that of the United States for many years, from 
the date of the “Boston Massacre” (s March, 
.| 2770) Ck the * Eton Tes Fors ae Tees 
177. e evacuation of the city by the Britis i i ; i 
Gq March, x776) and the ratitleation of the Con- Bee eritg the Watoti as 2m aah 
stitution of the U.S. (6 Feb., 1788), since which | AREA, 57,980 square miles, CAPITAL, Lansing. 
time Boston has advanced steadily in material ‘ : 
prosperity, and has established a lead in its CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-x910. 
PA cay pert aeane pie literary - 
‘aditions, and public works, and remains the y i 
chief center of American culture. Rebuilt | Ye | White. | Negro. coe | 
almost entirely after the destructive fire of |} ———|———_ |_| 
g Nov., 2872, the city contains wide streets and 
avenues, magnificent buildings, and the historic 
Boston Common (48 acres) in the center of the 
city. THe Public Library is the largest municipal 
free library in the world.» BoA 
t the census Of xr9x0 the 


incorporated places 


o Pee 


¥,167,282 | 11,849 | 1,184,059 
1880 || 1,614,560 15,100 | 1,636,937 
1890 | 2,072,884 | 15,223 | 2,093;850 
1900 | 2,398,563 | 15,816 | 2,420,982 
1gio | 2,785,247 | 27,115 | 2,810,173 


— peak ; = sz ~e ot ra] Meee 
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In xoxo the urban population was 1,327,044 *Lake Superior, 


and the rural population 1,483,129 5 the males | water in the world, is close On 400 miles from 
numbered 1,454,534 and the females 1,355,639- | east to west and 160 m 
The largest religious organization is the Roman with a total area of 31,500 square miles (of which 
pal Protestant bodies | more than half are within the jurisdiction of. 


Catholic Church, the princi 
peing the Methodists and the Baptists. the State). ‘The lake is 600 feet above mean sea 


BOUNDARINS AND EXTENT. by the rapid St. M; ry's River with Lake Huron, 
Michigan (‘Wolverine State”) is a North =e ee Ses he Strait of Mackinac with | 
Central State, consisting principally of two | Uae thee 
peninsulas, of which the southern projects |4 oe eet) oe rene: nat phere: 
northwards from Indiana and Ohio, between FP S aut es , lies wholly within the era 
Lake Michigan on the west, and Lakes Brie St. Sooty the U.S., 58x feet above mean Bea evel, 
Clair and Huron on the east. The northern seo ah Sat Ee oe 
. aes z a 5 5 1 22, 
peninsula extends eastwards from Wisconsin, square miles, of ‘yhich more than one half is 
within the jurisdiction of the State. . 
*Lake Huron, 581 feet above the sea, the third 
(or, ineluding Georgian Bay, the second) largest 
body of fresh water, is 235 miles long and 
98 miles wide, and with Georgian Bay has a total 
area of 23,200 square miles, of which 9,925 square 
miles (or more than half the area of the maim 
portion of the lake) are within the jurisdiction 
of the State. Lake Huron ison the same level 
as Lake Michigan, with which it is connected by 
ast spat of ey aoe put is = oe Rg than 
small islands. ‘The area of 57, ane ever en, the waters of which 1a, into 
(67,480 land and goo water) being exclusive of epee an sl Pag Bt, Mary's Rive) oy Cant 
39,960 square miles of water surface within the anak een bi the St $ Be Oe ue pie pen: ma 
jurisdiction of the State (16,653 square miles of oy tt a Us rtd ly t at =! 53°3 oe eet 
Lake Superior, 12,922 of Lake Michigan, 9,925 of ae tp ae:  caesate phe bgt My peerie = 
Lake Huron, and 460 square miles of Lakes St. e tonnage of vessels passing Varoue’n | oon 
Clair and Erie), making a total area of 97,940 Canal is more than three times Jarger than that 
square miles, the extreme geographical limits epee Ghia a ae sai Sree side 
peing 4x° 44! to 48° xz’ N. latitude ad Balsa BO one ary’s River is the Pa e Mary 
=° ax’ W. longitude. The greatest breadth Canal. _ Lake Huron discharges at the southern 
from east to west is 310 miles, and the greatest extremity, through the St. Clair River (4o miles), 
length from north to south is 400 miles. into Lake St. Clair, 29 miles long and 20 miles | 
wide, a shallow lake rendered navigable by 
canalization, and draining through the Detroit | 
River into Lake Hrie. 
*Lake Erie is 250 miles long and 60 miles wide, 
with a total area of 10,000 square miles, of which 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


* To GREAT LAKES. 
Lake Michigan (22,326 square miles) is entirely 
within the boundaries of the U.S., 12,922 square | 
miles being within the jurisdiction of the State 
of Michigan, 7,500 square miles within that of 
Wisconsin, 1,674 square miles within that of | 
Illinois, and 230 square miles within that of 
Indiana. ° : 
Lake Superior (31,500 square miles) is mainly | 
within the boundaries of the U.S., 76:653 oda 
miles being within the jurisdiction of State 
of Michigan, 2,514 Square miles within that of 
Minnesota, and 2,378 square miles within that of 
Wisconsin, a total of 22,545 square miles, the re- 
maining-9,945 square miles being Canadian. 
Lake Huron (38,700 square miles, excluding 


portion contains greater 
ad in Ontonagon County is 
feet above mean sea 

The 


world famous Pictured. 
Castile, Sail Rock, 
sandstone bluffs 
colored in 


brown and | Georgian-Bay) is partly American, 9,925 square 
Trees tig forms | cules being within the jurisdiction of the State 


of Michigan and the remainder Canadian. z 

Lake Erie (x0,o00 square miles) is for three-_ 
fifths of its area within the poundaries of the 
U.S., 3.4430square miles being within the juris 
diction of Ohio, 1,250 square miles within 
; of New York, 89x square miles within that of 
ortions of the State Pennsylvania, and 360 square miles within the 
clear lakes with jurisdiction of Michigan, a total of 5,944 
put the principal | ries, the remainder Canadian, 

ithin the | Lake Ontario 
of Great | 


with picturesque 
intervals into the 
lake. County (vhich 
| projects Isle Royal, 
| with several islets, close to the International 
boundary. ‘ ome 


al teat 


e States ‘andl 


) c ault Ste Marie 


* . 


States and Territories— 


360 square miles are within the jurisdiction of | wheat, 17,316,000 


the State. ‘The lake is 9 feet lower than Lake | bushels; rye, 5,936,000 


Huron, and 327 feet higher than *Lake Ontario, | 44,044,000 bushels, 
with which it is connected by the Niagara River exceeded only by 
(see New York State). short tons, valued 


The principal rivers are the Menominee, which | sugar beets (857,000 short tons in 19 
rises in Wisconsin, and after flowing eastwards | tables, small fruits, 
as a boundary for the greater part of its length | On x Jan., 1915, the 
to Green Bay on Lake MTichi- | horses, 814,000 milch cows, 797, 
gan; and in the western part of the lower pen- cattle, 2,033,000 sheep, and x,392,000 Swine. 
insula the Muskegon, Grand (280 miles), St. Minerals.—The minera 


(x60 miles) flows in 


inches). 


men. 


renowned 


college rank, 


heing $9,576: 


were improved. 


mplemen 


a separate territ 
Union as a Soverel 
The first constitution of 1835 


32 members and 


agriculture (Lansihg) and of mines, 
and in 3837 6 State founded at Aun Arbor the 


Agriculture.— 


Joseph (260 miles from its source in Indiana), | are enormous and the p 
Manistie, and Kalamazoo (200 miles) which flow | y9r3 was valued at $72,143 
westward into Lake Michigan. ($21,087,278) from the nor 
Climate.—The mean annual temperature of | peninsula ; iron ore 
the whole State is round about 41° F., (ort | valued at $33,479,954) 2 
Huron 4s°, and Sault Ste Marie 38°), the annual | that of Minnesota; coal (2,232 
precipitation being evenly distributed (Port valued at $2,445,227); salt ($3,054, 
Huron: 30°6 inches and Sault Ste Marie 3x°4 | ($4,228,879) ; and clay products $2,674,125. 
= Manufactures.—In_ 1909 there were 9, 
GOVERNMENT. tablishments employing 27:, 
Michigan was first settled by French fur | capital $883,947,000, 
traders, and became part of the North-West | $685,x09,000, of which $316,497: 
Territory of the U.S. in 1787, being organized as manufacture. The principal 
ory in 180g, and admitted to the | automobiles ($96,652,000), 
ga State on 26 Jan., 1837. | ($6x,500,000), furniture ($28. 
has been superseded | and machine shop products ($45, 
by that of 1850 (with subsequent amendments) | ($6,180,000), leather ($25,350,000), 
under which the executive officers at elected by | wood pulp $14,000,000), i 
the people for the term of two years, ($3,900,000), paten 
slaughtering and meat 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate of er eaercge 
Poti cected A) ei of 90 Pgs jeading§ industrial 
‘atives, elected for two years, an meeting ; A 5 
biennially at the Capital, the indemnity of (Gass,080.00) Fay aa ($42,350,009), Blink 
members being $8co per annum. ($38,850,000), Kalamazoo 
DEFENSE, ($16,600,000), and Ba 


The organized militia consisted, in r9x5, of 188 ‘TRANSPORTATION. 
officers and 2,773 enlisted men. The naval 
militia consists of 43 Officers and 427 enlisted | In xox3 there were 8,998 | 

and 1,343 miles of electric rai 


EDUCATION. State. A tunnel 6,076 feet 


In“¥613 the children en school age si toe ae 
722,408, the common school enrolmen eing / é 
572,201, the average daily attendance 440,505; nects Detroit aud Windsor, Ont 
and the school expenditure $18,782,138. The 


LEGISLATURE. 


City and Island, 
Port Huron, on 


FINANCE. 1 ’ 2 
St, Clair ; Charlesvoix, 
The receipts for the year ended 30 June, 1915) rate Son, Muskegon, , 


were $15,940,955; and the disbursements to 


$16,536,166, the 
074. 


206,960 farms of the G 


, and | 


the live stock at Be het el a fotal for all 
858,379- 


frops in 9 
Es aa 


rty of $x, 
we: 


f The principal | nam 
: COIN, 63,000,000 _bushels ; founded by 


Michigan. es 
bushels; oats, 50,752,000 
potatoes, 
duction of which is 
New York; hay~(3,011,000 
at $36,132,000 in 1914), and 
3 vege- 
orchard fruits and grapes. 
Live Stock included 673,000 
ooo other neat 


1 resources of the State 
roduction reported in 
a2iz, including copper 
th-west of the upper 
668,60 long tons in 1974, 
total exceeded only by 
,786 short tons; 
532); cement 


159 e8- 
persons,* with 
alue of products 
ooo was added by 
industries are 
ber and timber 
60,000), and foundry 
400,000), tobacco 
paper and 
bronze 
t medicines ($3,500,000), 
packing ($23,450,009), 

food preparations 
ooo). | The 
Detroit | 


+ sugar ($20,509, 


St. Clair River connec 
Ontario, another beneat 


is an rte 

‘tors and River, between the A 

ils in SF cities of Sault Ste Marie. 

49,890 secondary pupils in 1913-74. There are 5 of $534 800: 260 idk 

i Sault Ste Marie ca 
tHouenton), was borne in U.S8., 

vessels. The principal p 


i i of coast-line are Hanc 
and g,szo students in 913° %4)- ere are eight ord Grand Marais 


other institutions for higher education of St. Ig rane; 


South Haven, and Benton 
palance on hand (30 June, 1915) | shore, and Manistiqu 

i There is no debt, and under Bay) én the western shor 
the Constitution the State is precluded from : 
borrowing more than $2s0,000, except to repel INCORPORATED PLACES. 
jnvasion or to suppress insurrection. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


In xoxo there were 1 
with a total area 0 18,940,614 acres, of which 
The land was valued at xa,8a5 7 
$675,058, 248, the buildings at $285,879.95, the 
$s and machinery 


LANSING, in Ingham County, 
State, a manufacturing cent 


($20,200,000), Saginaw 
($18,009,000), Lansing 
y City ($r0, 300,000). 


miles of steam 
lroads within the 
length under the 
+ Huron and Sarnia, | 
hh the Detroit River con- | 
ario, and there } 
the St. Mary’s 
American and Canadian } 
Freight to the value 
carried through the 
of which 91 per cent. 
and g per cent. i 
orts on the 1,600 
-Houghton Marquette, - 
Lake Superior ; Mackinac 
Presque Isle and } 
Detroit 
Frankfort, Manistre, 
nd Haven, Holland, 
Harbor on the eastern 
e and Menominee (Green 
e of Lake Michigan. 


n Canadian 


miles 


on | 


ma 


the river of t at 


s 


of Michigan from x80r to 1847. Detroit is a fine 
| city, with wide streets planted with trees, and 
| is connected with Belle Isle, which thus provides 
the citizens with a magnificent park of 700 acres. 
GRAND RAPIDS (Kent County) is the principal 
center of the furniture trade of the U.S., and has 
vast water power in the falls of the Grand River, 
At the census of roxo there were 48 incorporated 
places with populations exceeding 5,000 :— 


LANSING ....... 31,229 | Ironwood 12,823 

] 10,763 | Ishpeming......... 12,448 
5,833.| Jackson... ....... 32,433 

xz,706 | Kalamazoo ..... + 39,437 

14,817 | Laurium ........ 8,537 

Battle Creek... 25,267 | Ludington.. 9,132 
Bay City «...- 45,166 | Manistie ......... 12,382 
Benton Harbor 9,785 | Marquette......... IX,503 
Boyne City... 5,218 | Menominee ...,... 10,507 
Cadillac :....... 8,375 | Monroe 5.......6 + 6,893 
Cheboygan ... 6,859 | Mount Clemens 7927 
Coldwater...... 5,945 | Muskegon ........ » 24,062 
‘Detroit ,...-.-. Negaunee . 8,460 
Dowagiac .;,,.. 5,088} Niles ....... hee OR tee 

| Escanaba ...... 3,294 | OWOSSO seteiessrere | 9,639 
} Flint ..,........< 38.550 | Pontiac .....,.. sese 34,538 
| Grand Hayen 5,856 | Port Huron ...... 18,363 
} Grand Rapids x1x2,571 | Saginaw ........ - $0,510 
‘Hancock ...... 8,982 | St. Joseph... §,936 
Hillsdale ...... ,oor | Sault Ste Marie.,. 12,615 
Holland ...,....- 10,490 | Three Rivers ... 5,072 
Houghton...... 5,113 | Traverse City .. 12,115 
Tonia ............ 5,030} Wyandotte ....... 8,287 
\ Iron Mountain 9,219 | Ypsilanti.......... 6,230 


MINNESOTA. 
(Admitted to the Union sx May, 1858.) 
| ARWA, 84,682 square miles, CAPITAL, St. Paul. 
a GuNSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910. 


Ae a Per eq. 
“Year, White. Negro, Total, wise 
4 1870 | = 438,257 759 439,706 | 5°4 
| 1880 776; 3,504 580,773 | -9°7 
1890 | 1,296,408 | 3,683. | 1,310,283 | 16°2 
_ 1990 | 1,737:036-) 4:959 | :753,394 | 22°7 
r9ro | 2,050,227; 7,084 | 2,075,708 | 25°7 


a a a eo 
In “xoxo the urban. population was 8§0,294 
and the rural population 1,225,414; the males 
| numbered. x,x08,s11, and the females 967,197. 
The principal religious denominations are the 
| Roman Catholics andthe Lutherans. In roxz the 
Indians pumbered rz,126. 

4 BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT, 
| Minnesota (‘‘Gopher State”) is a 
@entral State, hounded on the N. by the Pro- 
| vinces of Manitoba and Ontario, Canada, the 
| international boundary crossing the Lake of the 
| Woods between the two provinces ; on the S. by 
‘| Iowa;; of the E, by the Mississippi and St. Croix 
mele ie tee separate the State from Wisconsin) 
and by Lake Superior; and on the W. by South 
Dakota and the Red River of the North (which 
separates the State from North Dakota), The 
eatest breadth from E. to W. is*350 miles, and 
e greatest length from N. to S. is 400 miles. 
Ties between 43° 30'-49° 23’ 55 N. 
and ee 7° rx/ W, longitude, the total 
_ these rits being 84,682 square 

58 - . and 3,824 water), exclusive 

I hich 


, States and Torvitories— Michigan, Minnesota. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Relief.—The greater part of the State is undu- 
lating without great elevations, the exceptions 
being the Misquah Hills in Cook County, in the 
extreme north-east, where there is an altitude 
of 2,400 feet (the highest point in the State), and 
in the extreme south-west, where the Coteau Ges 
Prairies du Missouri erosses from Pipestone to 
Jackson Counties, aud has a maximum elevation 
of 1,800 feet. The southern portion of the State 
is within the Prairie region of the U.S., and 
consists of rolling prairies, along which runs the 
“Big Woods” region (principally oak); the 
northern portion is within the Great Lakes 
region, and has extensive forests of pine, between 
Lake Superior and the Red River-of the North, 


Hydrography.—The principal river of Minne- 
sota is the Mississippi, which rises in the basin 
of Itasca Lake (Clearwater County) and flows 
through the center of the State to the eastern 
boundary, and thence southwards between 
Wisconsin and Minnesota to the Gulf of Mexico, 
a total length of *2,553 miles, of which 800 miles 
are within or on the borders of the’State. The 
Red. River of the North rises in Pine Lake (Otter- 
tail County), and after flowing westwards to 
Breckenridge (Wilkin County), and thence north- 
wards between the State and North~Dakota, 
crosses the international boundary and dis- 
charges into Lake Winnipeg, 7oo. miles from its 
source. The Minnesota rises in Big Stone Lake, 
on the western border of the State, and flows 
into the Mississippi between the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, 4go aniles from its source. The 
St. Croia rises in Ontanagon Ridge>~Wisconsin, 
and forms a boundary with that State for 235 
miles, until it flows into the Mississippi at 
Hastings, Dakota County. The St. Lowis rises 
in Seven Beayer Lake, St. Louis County, and, 
after receiving many tributaries, flows into Lake 
Superior at Duluth. There are many other rivers 
entirely within the boundaries-of Minnesota, 
and the western fork of the Des Moines flows 
from Lake Shetek, Murray County, across the 
southern (lowa) boundary, z25 miles from its. 
source. In all there are some 3,0co miles of 
navigable waters within the State, and the 
rapids and falls in their courses provide vast | 
supplies of water power. 

In addition to the magnificent river system, 
Minnesota has within its borders close on z0,900 | 
lakes, of which the largest are Upper and Lower 
Red Lake(3so square miles), Mille Lacs (200 square > 
miles), Leéch (x90 square miles), Winnibigashish 
(80 square miles), and Vermilion (65 square miles), 
while about half the area of the Lake of the 
Woods (62e square miles), and of Rainy Lake 
(xgo square miles) is within the northern (inter- 
national) boundary. These lakes, and particularly 
the series in the Park Region of Ottertail County, 
are much frequented by_visitors on accqunt of 
their natural beauties. There are four State} 
Parks, Itasca (22,000 acres) round the lake of | 
that name, which includes the source of the 


ERP DCE ne ase eee te ee TET 


| Mississippi ; St. Croix in Chisago County, which { — 


includes the famous Dalles of the St. Croix, 
where the river flows through a bed of lava ; 
Minneopa, in Blue Harth County, which include 
wee aeeepecne Falls; and Fort Ridgely, in Nicollet 
ounty. ah Ma 


: tA total length of 4,2at miles is also claimed: for the 


f Eee from the source of the Missouri_in the | 
cky Mountai i to the Gulf_of Mexico, | 
the world. cae 
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36,609,331 long tons of iron Ore representea 
$80,789,025. ‘The production of iron ore from 
the Mesaba and Vermilion Mountains of St: 
Louis County far exceeds that of any other 
State, and amounts to over half the total pro- 
duction of the U.S. Other minerals reported 
include clay products and mineral waters, 
Manufactwres.—In r909 there were 5,564 es- 
tablishments employing. 104,406 persons, with 
capital $275,416,000, and value of products 
$409,420,000, Of which $127,798,000 were added 
by manufacture. The principal industries were | , 
flour and grist mill products $x40,000,000 (chiefly ‘i 
at Minneapolis, the largest center of flour 
milling in the world), lumber and timber 
($42,359,000, mainly white pine from the northern 
forests), slaughtering and meat packing 
($25,760,000), butter, cheese and condénsed 
milk, foundry and machine shop products 
($25,290,000),steam car construction ($22,650,000), 
linseed oil ($xx,037,000), malt liquors ($20,570,000), 
and boots and shoes ($7,570,000), The chief 
industrial centers are Minneapolis ($165,500,000), 
St. Paul ($59,000,000), Duluth ($17,200,000), and 
Winona ($21,250,000), 


-Climate.—The normal temperature (annual 
mean) is 44° F. at St. Paul and 39° F. at Duluth, 
and the annual precipitation is about 30 inches, 

1 The low winter readings are mitigated by the 
extraordinary dryness of the atmosphere, and 
the summer heat is thus also by no means 
oppressive, 4 


~ GOVERNMENT, 


Minnesota was included in the Louisiana 
Purchase (see Louisiana) of 1803, and was 
organized as a Territory on 3 March, x849, to be 
admitted as a Sovereign State, 12 May, 1858. 
Under the constitution of 13 Oct,, 1857, the 

| executive officers are elected biennially (except 
the Auditor for 4 years). 


LUGISLATURE, 


The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 
63 members, elected for four years and renewable 
-as to one half biennally, and of 4 House of x19 
Representatives, elected for two years; the 
annual indemnity of members being $500, 


{ DEFENSE. 
TRANSPORTATION. 


In xox3 there were 9,026 miles of steam and 
626 miles of electric railroad. The navigable| , 
rivers exceed 3,000 miles in length, St, Paul and 
Pin eaeus being at the head of navigation of ‘ 
the Mississippi, and Duluth at the head of Lake + 
Superior, Iie 


~  INGORPORATED PLACES. \. 


Sr. PAUL, in Ramsey County, at the natural 
head of navigation below the Falls of St. 
Anthony on the Mississippi. River, was founded 
early in the nineteenth century, and*became the 
capital of Minnesota in 1849, being chartered as 
a city in 1854. The city extends along both 
banks of the river, which is spanned by five 
bridges, the High Bridge being 2,770 feet long 
and 200 feet above the water.. St. fan is a rail- 
way center of the first importance, and has far- 
reaching wholesale and retail trade interests. 
Within ro miles of the center of St. Paul is 
MINNEAPOLIS, the largest city in the State, and 
the chief flour-milling center of the world, with { 
water power derived from the Falls of St. 
Anthony, Minneapolis was founded in 1846 and 
was chartered as a city in 1867, These “Twin} —_— 
Cities of the West” are planned in such a way 
that the natural beauties of the neighborhood 
fall within their limits, which thus embrace ye 
parks and Jakes and river falls; and between 5 
the cities are the extensive Fair Grounds, where 
the Minnesota State Fair (first weekin September) = 
annually attracts 250,000 to 500,000 visitors, At 


3 the census of xoxo there were within the State} . 

Ve ee rages at Sanson nce te 19 Jevamorete places with populations ex- 
plements and machinery at $52,329,165, and live | C°°“'N8 5000 *— oe 

stock at $x6r,64x,x46, a total for all farm pro- | ST. PAUL............ 214,744 | Minneapolis ... 

erty of $x, 76,423,737. The principal crops are | Albert Lea + 6,192 | New Ulm......... 

rN (gx,000,000 bushels in r914), wheat (42,975,000 | Austin ... .... 6,960] Owatonna ...... 


The organized militia consisted in xox5 of 
227 officers and 3,280 enlisted men. 


EDUCATION. 


In x9x3 the school population was §90,636. 
The common school enrolment was 448,857. The 
average attendance was 337,98, and the ex- 
penditure was $15,773,466. The 263 public high 
schools had 35,843 secondary pupils, and the 
6 State normal schools 4,035 pupils. The State 
University, founded at Minneapolis in 1851 (and 
“opened in 1864), is one of the largest in the world, 

| having 459 professors and 4,958 students in 
z913-x4. Other institutions of college rank are 
Frasnting University (1854) at St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Macalester College (1885) at St. Paul, 
Lutheran Colleges at Minneapolis, Northfield, 
and St. Peter, Carleton College (1866) at North- 
field, Parker College (1888) at Winnebago City 
St. John’s University (x855) at Collegeville, an 
the Albert Lea College for Women (1884). 


FINANCE. 


The receipts for the two-year period ended 
oy June, r9x4, were $22,680,208 and the expen- 

ture $20,714,746, the balance on hand, x July, 
1914, being $3,807,830. There is no State debt. 


‘PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


_ Agriculture.—In Jigs there were 156,137 farms, 
with a total area of 27,675,823 acres, of which 


bushels 9x4), barley (31,694,000 bushels in | Bemidji ............ 5,009 | Red Wing ...... 
914), nye bk eat, and Sed On x Jan., | Brainerd ............ : Rochester ...... 
19 e Live Stock included 872,000 horses, | Chisholm go St. Cloud... 


mnules, 1,286,000 milch cows, 1,208,000 other | Cloquet’ .. 
cattle, | sheep, and x,7x6,000 swine. Crookston rgiv 473. 

-The total value of all minerals | Duluth Winona ...,..... 18,583. 
| 9x3 WAS $85,814,533, Of which | Mankato . . 
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MISSISSIPPI. 
(Admitted to the Union ro Dec., 1817.) 
AREA, 46,865 sq. miles. CAPITAL, Jackson. 


CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-19r0, 


Year. }. White. | Negro. Total. Per Sq. Mile, 
1870 | 382,896 | 444,201 827,922 17°9 
1880 | 479,398 | 650,29X | 1,131,597 24°4 
1890 | 544,851 | 742,559 | 1,289,600 27°8 
1900 | 641,200| 907,630 | 1,551,270 33°5 
1gro | 786,r1z | x,009,487. | 1,797,154 38°8 


In sgro the wrban population was 207,311 | 
and the rural population 1,589,803; the males 
numbered gos,760 and the females 891,354. ‘The 
principal Aes denominations are the Baptists 
and the Methodists. 


{ BOUNDARIES AND HXTENT, 


Mississippi (‘‘ Bayou State”) is a South Central 
State, bounded on the north by ‘Tennessee, on 
the south by Louisiana and the Gulf of Mexico, 
on the east by Alabama, and on the west by the 
Pearl and Mississippi rivers (which separate the 
State from Louisiana and Arkansas). The total 
area is 46,865 sq. miles (46,382 land and 503 
water), the greatest breadth from east to west 
x80 miles, and the greatest length from north 
to south 340 miles. The State lies between 

° 13 — 35° N, latitude and 88° 7’ — gx° 4x’ W. 
fore! ude, 

: PHYSICAL FRATURES. , 

. Relief.—The State occupies part of the Great 
Coastal Plain region, and close on one-sixth of 
' the area is below the flood level of the Mississippi. 
‘This low-lying land, known as the Yazoo Delta, 
stretches for 7,000 sq. miles over the western 
counties, between the Yazoo and the Mississippi, 
and is protected from floods by a system of levees. 
This delta is,enclosed by a narrow belt of cane 
‘{ hills,’ extendihg from the north-west (De Soto 
County) to the south-west angle of the State 
(Wilkinson County), and east of this ridge are 

undulating prairies, except for the marshy tract 

along the Gulf Coast, The highest point in the 
\ State is 600 ft. above mean sea level, near Holly 

Sarna the capital of Marshall County. The 

coast line is generally regular, with indentations 

at Bay St. Louis, Biloxi, and Pascagoula, Several 
small islands (Cat, Ship, Horn, and Petit Bois), 
‘in Mississippi Sound, are included within the 
| boundaries of the State. ; 
| Hydrography.—The mighty *Mississippi forms 
| the western boundary for 2qo miles, its principal 
tributaries within the State being the Yazoo 
miles) and the Big Black River (200 miles). 
| Flowing southwards into the Gulf are the Pearl 
{ (ago miles), which is the western boundary from 
jar N. to the Gulf, and the Pascagoula’; and 
the north-eastern counties are drained by the 
{ ‘Tombigbee, 
Alleghanies 


which rises in the foothills of the 


ech ties County), and crosses the 


ties. There are numerous bayous 
in the Yazoo Delta, and in the 


boundary is formed by a 
r eR 
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| State is governed under the Constitution of 
| x Noy., 1890, the executive officials being chosen 


-Gulf of Mexico. 
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Climate.—The mean annual temperature at 
Vicksburg is 65° F., and although the extremes 
are between —x° (Jan.) and rox® (June), the 
climate is found to be far from oppressive. The 
annual precipitation is 53 inches, evenly distri- 
buted over the State, and with little variation | 
throughout the year. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Mississippi was organized as a Territory in 
1798, when effect was given to the Treaty of 
San Lorenzo el Real of. 1796, under which Spain 
ceded to the U.S. the area bounded by 31° N. 
latitude. On xo Dec., 18r7, this district was 
admitted to the Union as a Sovereign State, and 
its southern boundary was extended to the Gulf 
by a further treaty with Spain in x8zx. The 


by an electoral college for the term ef four years, 
DEFENSE, 
The organized militia consisted in «915 of 78 


officers and x,127 enlisted men. 
AGS eS ee 


* THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


The Mississippi (‘‘Father of Waters”), the 
longest river in the world, is wholly within the 
U.S., from its source in Itasca Lake, Minn., to 
its mouth in the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 
2,553 miles for the Upper and Lower Mississippi, 
or a total length of 4,22 miles from the source 
of the Missouri, in the Rocky Mountains, to the 
The drainage area of the 


Mississippi system exceeds 2,250,000 square 
miles, or more than two-fifths of the total area 
of the U.S., and the navigable waters ef the 
system exceed x4,000 miles, ‘The Mississippi, 
from Itasca Lake, Minn., to St. Louis, Mo., 
flows ina clear stream, and is navigabie to the 
Falls of St. Anthony, between Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn. Twenty miles above St. Louis 
the *“‘ Big Muddy” Missouri discolors the stream, 
which remains yellowish for the rest of its 
course. The 54 navigable tributaries of the’ 
Mississippi system include the Missouri, 3,100 
miles in length (2,285 miles navigable), the 
Arkansas, 2,170 miles (463 navigable}, the Red 
River, r,600 miles (800 navigable), the Tennessee, 
x,200 miles (6s2 navigable), the Yellowstone, 
1,000 miles (roo navigable), the Ohio, 1,000 miles 
(967 navigable), the White River, 650 miles (505 
navigable), the Cumberland, s60 miles (5x8 
navigable), the Green, 520 miles (2: babe ee 
the Wabash, 520 miles (x27 navigable), the S 

Francis, 460 miles (380 navigable), the Osage, 460 
miles (x72 navigable), the Alleg! ' miles 
(25g navigable), the Illinois, q50 miles ee 
navigable), and the Kentucky, joe miles (226 
navigable), rom Itasca Lake to the Gulf of 
Mexico the Mississippi flows through (or forms 


Vyas 
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e Ewin Cities of 

a) and St. Paul, 
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city. It contains a handsome new capitol and a 
large State library. At the census of r9ro there 
were 1s incorporated places with populations. 
exceeding 5,000 :— - 
JAOKSON .«.. 
Biloxi ..-.+« 
Brookhaven .«. 
Columbus City 
Corinth... 


EDUCATION. | 
In x913 the school population was 610,959, the 
| enrolment being 492,756, the average attendance | 
} was 301,922 and the school expenditure $2,806,562. 
| The 186 public high schools had 400 teachers and 
9,413 secondary pupils, and the public normal 
| schools at Oxford and Hattiesville had z9 teachers 
} and 334 pupils. There is an Agricultural and 
| Mechanical College at Starkville (Oktibbeha 
| County) and the Alcorn Agricultural and 
| Mechanical College for colored youths at West- 
| side (Claiborne County). The University of 
4 Mississippi, founded at Oxford (Lafayette County) 
in 1844 (opened in 1848), had 32 professors and 
| other instructors and 354 students in 1913-14. 
| Other institutions for higher education are :— 
Mississippi College at Clinton (Hinds County), 
Rust University at Holly Springs (Marshall 
County), and Millsaps College atJackson. 


FINANCE. 

The receipts for the year ended 30 Sept., 1913, 
were $4,501,447 and the expenditures $4,426,592, 
the balance on hand, x Oct., x93, being $325,855: | 
The debt of the State in 1913 amounted to 
$4,460,519. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture.—In xgxo there were 274,383 farms, 
with a total area of 78,557,533 acres, of which 
9,008,310 Were improved, ‘Lhe value of the land 
Was $254,002,289; of buildings, $80,160,000 ; of 
implements and machinery, $6,905,312; a0 
of live stock, $75,247,033—@_ total for all farm 
property of $426,314,634. The principal crops 
in xrox4 were.corn, 58,275,000 bushels, and cotton, 
x,245,000 bales, Vegetables, to the value of | 
| $g,870,c00, and orchard fruits ($x,332,000) were 
| grown in 1912. On x Jan., r915, the Live Stock 
: included 241,000 horses, 292,000 mules, 434,000 | 
el ag Baa pocte other neat cattle, 208,000] yyigsouri (‘Bullion State ”) is a North Central 
" eats ne ee wend feet of jamaber | State, bounded on the N. by Lowa, on the 8. by 
were produced i rort, and 2,381,898 thousand Arkansas, on the E. by the Mississippi Gvhich 
Tost in xoz2, more than four-fiiths of the total separates it from Illinois, Kentucky and Tene 
cut being yellow pine, which also produces. nessee), and on the W. by Oklahoma, Kansas and 


21,262 ; Hattiesburg .-. 11,733 | — 
8,049 | Laurel ......-..-. 8,4 
5,293 | McComb ...... ws 6,237 
8,988 | Meridian....+.-1. 23,285 | - 
5,020 | Natchez ...-+++0- EZ,79% 
9,610 | Vicksburg. «-+.-. 20,824 
5,836 | YAZ00 srereereveee 6,790 


MISSOURI. 
(Admitted to the Union 2 March, x82:.) _ c 
_ ARBA, 69,420 square miles. CAPITAL, City of 


Jefferson. 
CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-x910. 


Year. | White. Negro. Total. Per sq. mile, 


1870 | 1,603,146 | 118,072 | 2,721,205 25'0 
1880 | 2,022,826 | 145,350 2,168,380 31°6 
1890 | 2,528,458 | 150,184 | 2,679,185 39°0 
45°2 
47°9 


x900 | 2,944,843 | 161,234 | 3,100,665 
r9r0 | 3,134,932 | 157:452 3:293,335 


In xoxo the urban population was’ 2,398,827 | 
and the rural population 1,894,528 the males 
numbered x,687,813 and the females 1,605,522. | 
The principal religious denominations are the: 
Roman Catholics, Baptists, Methodists, Disci- 
ples, Presbyterians, Tutherans. and German | 
Evangelicals. 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 


: valuable quantities of turpentine and rosin. 

: Minerais.—No metallic minerals are reported 
eile: in the total value of $x,143,472 for x9x3, in- | 
¥: cluding clay products *( 64x,271) and san and 
4 gravel ($420,40x); but mineral waters are bottled 
5 at 8 springs in the State. 


Manufactures.—In 1909 there were 2,598 es- 
\tablishments employing 56,76r pérsons, with 
| capital $72,393,000, and value of products 
| $80,555,000, | 0 pi ates $43,629,000 es rear by PHYSIOAL FEATURES. 
| manufacture. ne principal industries are lum-|  Relief.—The State is divided into two unequal 

per and timber ($42,800,000), and cottonseed oil | portions by the Missouri River. rhe pornos 
and cake ($x6,000,000). ‘he chief industrial | portion is well-watered, rolling prairie land, and 
jcenters are Meridian ($4,240,000), Jackson | of the southern portion, the northern and 
($3,120,000), Vicksburg ($2,230,000), Hattiesburg | western regions are mountainous (a portion of 

| ($1,251,000), and Natchez (1,120,000). the Ozark u i and the south-eastern undu-) 
TRANSPORTATION. \ lating, but low-lying. ‘he Missouri section of 

Ozark uplift is formed of a series of plateaus 


| In xo13, there were 4. miles of satioond 2 : 8 
within ‘the State, and x17 are of electric road, | With short ridges and ae ag Rae) ‘the: 
hi ountain, in 


|The principal harbors are, Gulfport (23 feet highest of which are Taum Sauk 
channel) and Ship Island in et ae ound. | ron County (2,800 feet) and Cedar Gap, in Wright 
|The Mississippi is navigable along the whole County (x,700 feet), In the Ozark on are 
Western boundary, and the Yazoo, Tallahatchie, | RUmerous caves, principally in Stone, Chr 


{ Yalobusha, Snnfio 5; Greene and McDonald counties. Of 
[ galobshs, Suntower, a mk Pascagoula and | Pr omarkable are the Marble Cave in 


Pearl Rivers are navigable for small vessels, 
, : 4 ntain, containing an n chamber 
ae TNOORPORATED PUACHS. atin ae eaattartaun eas feet 
JACKSON, in H County, on the west bank | and close on 200 feet in he 
capi’ © ow a colo talagmi 


» apital of the State, was | which is 
and in 1840 ¥ as. et i 
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Springfield ($5,400,000), Joplin ($4,150,000), 
Sedalia ($2,350,000), Moberly ($2,000,000) and 
Webb City ($800,000). 


TRANSPORTATION. 


In 1913 tliere were 8,153 miles of steam rail- 
road and x,228 miles of “electric railway. The 
Mississippi and Missouri are the principal means 
of transportation in the grain and live stock 
trade with the western States, St. Louis being 
the terminal for large Mississippi steamers and 
Kansas City the principal Missouri depot. 


INCORPORATED PLACES. 


JEFFERSON Crty,, the capital of the State, 
in Cole County, and on the Missouri river, was 
founded in 1822, and named in honor of 
Thomas Jefferson, to be chartered as a city in 
1839. The capitol was built in 1842, and has been 
rebuilt after destruction by fire in zox2. The 
largest city in the State is St. Louis (the fourth 
largest city and industrial center in the U.S.), 
founded by the French in 1756 and incorporated 
as a city in 1809. The position of the city in the 
midst of the Mississippi valley, its fine buildings 
and bridges, and its magnificent parks (2,300 
acres in all) bring St. Louis into the first rank 
among the cities of the world. KANSAS CITY, 
at the confluence of the Missouri and Kansas 
rivers, was founded in 2821, and its first charter 
was’adopted in 1875. Like St. Louis, the city is 
famous for its parks and bridges. 

‘At the Census of rgz0 there were in the State 
27 incorporated places with populations exceed- 
ing 5,000 :— 

JHFEERSON CITY 11,850 | Lexington «..... 5,242 


Sp. LOUIS «.+--++ 687,029 | Mexico ....... « 5,939 | (4 
KANSAS CITY wT 248,382 Moberly .« 2 10,023 
Brookfield .....- 5,749 | Nevada . 7,176 


Cape Girardeau. 8,475 Poplar Blw & 6,919 


| Carthage ....--+-- St. Charles ...... 
Chillicothe ....-- St. Joseph........ 

-) Columbia «- «.--++ 9,662 | Sedalia ....---..--+ 
Flat River 5,112 Springfield ....- 
Fulton .... 5,228 Trenton.....-..--- 
Hannibal .......- 18,341 | Webb... o-eee--e+ 41,817 
Independence... 9,859 Webster Groves 7,080 
Joplin ...+ .. 3a,073 | Wellston ..... Sey ete 
Wirksville ©... 6,347 


MONTANA. 
~(Admitted to the Union 22 Feb., 1889.) 
AREA, 146,997 square miles. CAPITAL, Helena, 
CENSUS POPULATION 1870-x910. _ 


7 
Year. White. 


Negro. 


Per sa. 
Total. nile. 


183 20,595 o'x 


1880 35:385 346 39,159 o'3 
1890 | 127,690 1,490 142,924 xo 
xg00 | 226,283 1,523 243,329 17 


360,580 | 2,834 


papustios numbered 
Japanese 1,585. The 
d the rural 


376,053 26 


: “ z Me 
| 
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Montana (‘‘Stub Toe State”) is a Mountain 
State, bounded on the N. by the Canadian 
provinces of British Columbia, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, on the S. by Idaho and Wyoming, 
on the E. by the Dakotas, and on the W. by 
Idaho. The total area is 146,997 square miles 
(x42,201 land and 796 water), the greatest breadth 
from E. to W. is 580 miles, and the greatest 
length from N. to 5. 315 miles. The State lies 
between 44° 26'-49° N. latitude, and x104°-216° 
W. longitude. 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTEN?. | 


PHYSICAL FEATURES, 


Relief.—One-third of the State is occupied by 
the Rocky Mountain system, and the remainder 
forms a portion of the Great Plains, The Rocky 
Mountains extend from the northwest to the 
south center, with many peaks above ro,o00 feet; - 
the highest point in the State being Granite 
Peak (12,834 feet) in Carbon County, on the 
Wyoming border. The Bitter Root Mountain 
system of the Rockies oceupies the greater ‘part 
of the Western (Idaho) boundary line, running 
parallel with the Main Divide. East of the 
Main Divide is the Lewis and Clark, and to the 
west the Livingston range, while the Cabinet 
and Coeur @’ Aléne Mountains cross from Idaho 
in the northwest, and the Ruby, Snow Crest, 
Tobacco Root, Madison and Snow Mountains, 
with many,other spurs, occupy the southwestern 
portion of ‘the State. There are many isolated 
ranges in addition, notably the Bear Paw and 
the Little Rocky Mountains of the north center, 
while the Great Plains (xo0,000 square miles), 
which have @ general slope from. S.W. to N.E. 

,ooo feet to 2,000 feet), contain many isolated 
buttes and bluffs. - 
Hydrography.—The great river of Montana is 
the Missouri, which is formed by the junction 0: 
the Jefferson, Gallatin and, Madison rivers at 
Gallatin City. The Missouri flows northward: 
to Fort Benton and thence eastwards across the 
North Dakota boundary. The river, break 
through the mountain parrier at the Gate of th 
Mountains in the Prickly Pear Canyon, and 2 
Great Falls the channel contracts from 800 yard 
to 300 feet, and there js a descent of 500 fee 
over Black Eagle Falls (so feet), Colters, Crooked 
Rainbow Falls (48 feet) and Great Fatis (92 feet: 
The principal tributaries of the Missouri are th 
Yellowstone River, 1,000 miles from its source i 
Yellowstone National Park to its confluence 0 
the North Dakota boundary, and the Mik Rive: 
which flows across. the northern boundary, i 
Choteau County, and has a course in Montan 
of about 220 miles. The Clark Fork of tk 
Columbia river, known in Montana as tl 
Missoula, or Hell Gate River, provides abundat 
water-power in the northwest, and the Kooten 
crosses the nore and northwestern bow 
daries in Flathead County, which also contaii 
Flathead Lake (27 miles long and over 1,000 fe 
deep) and Glacter ‘National Park (ceded to tl 
U.S. by the State in 1912), with a total area 
close ON 1,000,000 &Cres, containing over 2 


lakes and 60 glaciers. es. 
Climate.—There are great variations in t 


temperature, the highest, lowest andes 


872 | readings at Helena being 103° 


—42°, and. 
and at Havre 108%, —48°, and ae 3 butt 
winters, if severe, aré short in th west, 

the Pacific Chi 


| iain 
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ng awinters that are often intensely cold, and 
ob and dry summers, bub there is anfioiont 
uinfall to ensure geod grazing on the buneh 
rass avon of the Bad Lands, which support 
reat numbers of sheep, cattle and horses, 


GOVERNMENT, 

The area east of the Rocky Mountains was 
aquired under the Louisiana Purchase of 1803, 
nd that to-the west of the mountains tn 184 
hese districts were included in various govern: 
onts until their organization as the Ternitory 
P Montana in x864, to be admitted to Statehood 
ix The State is governed under the 
mnstitution of x00 under which the executive 
Alcers are elected for the term of four yoars. 


‘ LHGISLATURK, 
The General spesohly consists of a Senate of 
e membors olected for four years, and renewable 
s to one half biennially, and of a House of 8§ 
epresentatives elected for two years, 
DEFYNSH. 
The organized militia consisted in xoxg of 45 
(Moers and 663 onlisted men, 
BYUCATION, 

The public school population in xorg Was 
o,206. ‘herd was a total enrolment of 75,806, 
nd an average daily attendance of §4,460, and 
ho school expenditure was 4,4x8,78% ‘Tho 1 
ublic high schools had §,7o8 secondary Rue 8 
nd there is a State normal school, a College of 
wriculture. and Mechanic Arts, and a School 
¢ Mines, - ‘The State University of Montana, 
unded ab Missoula in x89g, had 4s professors 
ps aay students in xoxg-1q. ‘Thore is also a 
esloyan University ¢ athodist Hpiscopal) at 
lelona, 
= FINANOK, 

“The receipts for the year ended go Nov., xox4) 
yore $g,8go,909 and the oxponditures $8, a07,or8, 
he balance on hand 30 Nov., 984) volng 
5,383,688. ‘The bonded dobt of the State is 
sgxojo00, With a sinking fund of $28,000, 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY, 
Aagrioulture.—In roxo there wore 26,ax4 farms 
vith) a total area of x rS4#,603 acres, of which 
640,309 Wore improved, ‘he value of the land 
i of the buildings $24,854,6a8, of 
mplements and machinery $xo, 39,653) and of 
ive atook 25,663 x87, a total for all farm 
yroperty of ,828,770. ‘Cho principal crops 
we wheat (x ooo bushels in xoxq), oats 
18,480,000. bushels in 1084 , barley, hay, potatoes 
md flax seed, Irrigation has ronght large 
eas into cultivation, tho various projects being 


de Stoek included ggx,o0o 


atimated to cost. $3a,g00,000 when completed 
Ne x dan., hp RS 


r : * hh cows, 000: 
ti or neat eat, rapes med td 278,900 
_ The woo! product in r9x4 Was 30,177, 0001), 
| or than that of an other Stato. 46 ‘ 
3 ieee aman tota ey the ha oi 

n was og6 (in xoxa Syx 

din: 487 Gop ib. St 6o pet, Valued 73) 
, 3,448, silver and gold ($xx,840,2a9), coal 
683,839), wine, lead, phosphate pook and 


nt) ,aya,o00, Of 
ee reat tathew ine 


ae itheapttal 
onte, employing xx rsons, with ca 
a ae value of prod 

1 8 are copper amelting 


there were 667 estab: 
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and rotining, and lumber and timbor, the ehlet 
industrial centers being Butte _($a,464,000), 
Holona Ga.sos.cc0) Billings (Bxk4gooo), and | 
Missoula ($x, 17x, 000) ] 


TRANSPORTATION, 


Tn xorg there were 44oz milos of railroad 
within the State and xx9 mien of clootrie roads, 
The Missours is navigable to Kort Benton, and 
from above the Great Valls to Throe Morks, bub 
its Importance as a highway has diminished 
aince the development of the railroads, 


TNOORPORATHD PLACKS, 


TWenwna, the capital of tho Stato, situated 
in Lewis and Clark County, at an altitude of 
4,000 foot, at the base of the Rooky Mountains, 
is the richest elty for its sige in the world. The 
city was established as a mining oxmp in x864, 
and became the capital whon the Territory was 
organized, to ho chartered: as a oily in x88x. 
Rue, the most populous city in the State, and 
tho largest mining conter fn the world, Was 
founded in x864 and chartered in x89. an 
tho neighborhood of the city ts the famous 
Anaconda vopper and silver milie, which pro» 
duoes OVEX ag0,000,000 Ih, of Copper annually, Tn 
roro there wore within the State o ineorporated 
plaves with populations OXOOUCINY 8,000 f= 


TENA vvssvaces raygrs | Gront Walls £9,048 
AMACONAA cose KOKI | Kaligpel .. 8.840 
THB ceeecenes ro,ogr | Livingston . 8,380 
BOWOMAN cece 8 LOR | MURSOUTA erscere 1a, 09 
Bubb siccceerseee 39168 


NEBRASKA. 


(Admitted to the Union g Keb, 1867.) 
Ana, 77,gao square miled, CAPTRAL, Lincoln, 
CUNSUS POPULATION, x870°x9t0 


Your, White, Negro Total, ooh 
3870 yaa, rX7 780 422,003 x'6 
x880 449764 | 2,385 482) 40a 52 
x890 | 1,047,006 S,org 1,064,086 ¥3° 
x900 | 086,526 6,260 1,066, 300 13°09 
¥, 19a, arg 18'S 


xgro | x, 180,493 | 7,689 


Tn xoxo tho urban eae pe Was gro, 8ga and 
the rural population 88x,36a 5 tho miles 
numbored 6ayy8a and the fomates S64 4ga. ‘Tho 
prinolpal religious donominattions avo ha Roman 
Catholios, Methodists, Lutherans, Prosbyterians, 
Disciples and Baptists. 


BOUNDARHS AND WXPUN'. 


Nobraska is a Weab North Contral State, 
Hounded on tha N, hy South Dakota, on the 
by Colorado and Kansas, on the 1. by. the 
Missourt River (which separates, bho Abate from 
Towa and Missouri), and on the W, by Wyoming 
and Colorade, ‘Tho total aron iv 77, 820 aquare 
milos (76,808 land and ps water); tho greatont 
breadth trom B. to W. ts as miles, and the 

reatost Jengtl from Ny to & is aog miloa, Tho 

tate los 
98° x5'= x04? W. longitude. 


PHYSIOAL WHATURES, 


Retief. —'Tho State ooou 
pine ond Prairie viata, with & genoral slope 
: pared 28 
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from N.W. to S.E. The highest point is in 
Banner County (5,350 feet), close tothe Wyoming 
border, and all the counties above the Colorado 
boundary are on the 4,000 ft. contour, while the 
elevation of Richardson County in the extreme 
8.E. is helow goo feet. In the extreme N.W. 
Pine Ridge crosses the corner of the State, from 
Wyoming to South Dakota, and in the 8.W. 
(between the North and South Platte Rivers) 
Wild Cat Mountains contain Hogback (5,080 feet), 
Coliseum Rock (5,050 feet), Wild Cat (5,040 feet), 
Big Horn (4,720 feet), and Scott's Blutf (4,660 
feet). Kour-fifths of the State fall within the 
Great Plains Region, where the Bad Lands 
contain many picturesque canyons, and the 
remaining fifth part is principally within the 
Prairie Plains Region. 

Hydrography.—The Missouri forms the eastern 
boundary for close on 500 miles, and into this 
great river flows the Nebraska, or Platte, which 
is formed by the union of the North and South 
Forks in Lincoln County. The North Platte 
rises in the Recky Mountains, Wyoming, and 
the South Platte in South Park, Colorado, the 
united river having a length of 1,260 miles from 
its source in the Rockies to its outflow into the 
Mississippi .at Plattsmouth. ‘The principal 
tributaries of the Platte are the Loup river, which 
rises in Cherry County and flows into the Platte 
at Columbus, Platte County, and the Elkhorn, 
whieh rises in Rock County and joins the Platte 
in Douglas County. The Niobrara river rises in 
Wyoming, crosses the western boundary in Sioux 
County, and flows through the northern part of 
the State, to join the Missouri at Nivbrara, 
Knox County, with many picturesque cascades 
in its upper waters. In the southern counties 
the Republican, with many minor tributaries, 
and the Big Blue, flow southwards to Kansas. 

Climate.—The climate of Nebraska is noted 
for its salubrity and for the purity’of the air, 
The winters are cold (North Platte -35° F.) 
Omaha ~ 32° F., being the lowest annual readings. 
and the summers hot (North Platte and Omaha 
107° F.) the normal annual temperature being 
ae ?. at North Platte and so° F. at Omaha, and 
or the whole State 49° I’. 


ate. GOVERNMENT. 
ed part of thé Louisiana Purchase 


' Nebraska form 
of 1803, and was organized as a territory in 1854, 
its present boundaries being determined in 186 
In 1867, Nebraska was admitted to Statehoo 
and under the constitution of 1875 (replacing the 
original of 1866) the chief executive officers are 
elected for two years. 


DEFENSE. 
‘fhe organized militia -c 


sisted in xorx5 of 


EDUCATION. 


- In x9x3 the school population was 334,669, the 
enrolment being -283,848 and the average daily 
attendance 203,197 ; the school expenditure was 

220,978. ‘There are 377 public high schools 
with 25,716 pupils and 4 State normal schools. 
The principal State institution for higher 
education is the University of Nebraska founded 
at the capital in 1869, with 244 professors and 
3,075 students in r913-24. Other institutions are 
the Creighton University (Roman Catholic) at 
Omaha, Nebraska Wesleyan University at 

-Place, Pegler Nm Nd (Disciples), 


| Univers 
4 olleae (United Baptist), e College 


d, 


1x9 officérs and r,474 enlisted mens) oe Sy) 


(Congregational), Grand Island College (Baptist), | 
and Hastings College (Presbyterian), 


FINANCE. 


The receipts for the year ending 30 Nov., roxq, | 
were $6,451,742 and the expenditure $6,346,034 
the balance on hand being $746,108. There | 
is‘no State debt. | 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 
Agricultwre.—In xoxo there were 129,678 farms 
with a total area of 38,622,02z acres, of which | 
24,382,577 were improved. The land was valued | 
at $x,614,539,313), an increase of $x,127,933,413 | 
since 1909), the buildings at $1z98,807,62z, imple- | 
ments and machinery $44,249,708,’and live stock | 
$2z22,222z,004, a total value for all farm property 
of $2,079,818,647, a total exceeded only by Illinois 
and Iowa, and an increase since 1900 of 
$1,331,868,590. The principal crops in 1914 were : 
wheat, 68,116,000 bushels; corn, 173,950,000 
bushels; potatoes, 9,440,000 bushels; hay, 
2,535,000 tons. The Live Stock on x January, 
1915, included 1,038,000 horses, 85,000 mules, 
625,000 milch cows, 2,034,000 other neat cattle, 

374,000 sheep, and 3,809,000 swine. 

Minerals.—The total value of minerals won in 
1913 Was $1,433,718, principally clay products, 
limestone, sand and gravel. 

Manufactures. — In x909 there were 2,500 | 
establishments employing 31,966 persons, with 
capital $99,901,000,’ and value of products | 
$x99,019,000, Of which $47,938,000 was added by 
manufacture. The principal industries are 
slaughtering and meat packing ($92,305,000), 
flofir and grist mill products ($7,836,000), butter, | 
cheese, and condensed milk ($7,68z,000), car 
constructions and repairs ($4,642,000), and malt 
liquors ($3,335,000) ; the chief industrial centers 
being South Omaha $92,436,000(chiefly slaughter- 
ing and packing), Omaha $60,855,000, Lincoln | 
$7,010,000, and Grand Island $2,850,000. | 


TRANSPORTATION, } 


The eastern counties are covered by a network 
of railroads, the total length of lines within the © 
State in r9x3, being 6,142 miles. The electric 
road mileage was 246. | 


INCORPORATED PLACES. 
LINCOLN, in Lancaster County, chosen as the * 
capital of the State in 1869 and first chartered in 
1871, is a most attractive residential city, with | 
fine buildings, and surrounded by a beautiful 
farming region. A State Fair is held annually | 
in the Fair Grounds outside the city. The largest | 
city in the State is OMAHA (sGate City”), in 
Douglas County, on the W. bank of the Missouri, 
founded in 1854 and first chartered:in 1857 ; the 
(festival of.Ak-Sar-Ben brings a vast concourse of 
people to the cityin the fall. SourH OmAHA, the > 
center of the slaughtering and meat packing 
‘industry (and next to Chicago and Kansas City 
the greatest meat packing center in the world) 
was chartered in 1887. : 
‘At the census of r9r0 there were 13 incorpo- 
rated places with populations exceeding 5,000 :— 


LINCOLN .....-.+ 43973 Kearney....:-...... 6,202 | 
Beatrice.. on 9 Nebraska City... 5,488 
Columbus ........+ 5,014! pone Meousiveaies 6,035 | 
Fairbury ..-»--.. 5,2! MANA ..+ssrre0000 ZH, OG 

Beane tie pts ane South Omaha, ... 26,289 


York sevbosncosheaes | Os2B5 


| Grand Island ... 10,326 
Hastings s+ 9 
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States and Territories—Nevada. 


NEVADA. 
(Admitted to the Union 2x March, 1864.) 
_ | AREA, z10,690 sq. miles. CAPITAL, Carson City. 


CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910. 


Year. White. Negro. Total, ee 
1870 38,959 357 42,49% o"4 
1880 53,550 488 62,266 o°6 
1890 39,121 242 475355 0°4 
r900 | 35,505 134 |. 42,335 0°4 
1970 74,276 533 81,875 o7 


In xoxo the Indian population was 5,240, the 
Chinese 927, and Japanese 864. ‘The urban 
population was 13.367 and the rural popu- 
| lation 65,608; the males numbered 52,5s5x, and 
the females 29,324. The majority of the inhabi- 
‘tants are Roman Catholics, the other principal 
organizations being the Protestant Episcopal 
\Ohureh, Methodists, Latter Day Saints and 
} Presbyterians. 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 


Nevada (‘‘Silver State”) is a Mountain State, 
bounded on the N. by Oregon and Idaho, on 


by Utah and Arizona. The total area is 110,690 
‘square miles (x09,82z land and 869 water), the 
greatest breadth from E. to W. is 315 miles, and 
the greatest length from N. to S. ig 485 miles. 
| The State lies between 35°-42° N. latitude and 
| 114° x’ 34’-220° 1’ 34” W. longitude. 
PHYSICAL FEATURES, 

Relief.—The general elevation of the State is 
{from 4,009 to 5,000 feet above mean sea level, 
| with outliers of the Sierra Nevada in the 8. W. 
|} and numerous north and south ranges and 
\isolated buttes and mesas, interspersed with 
valleys and barren deserts. The Washoe Moun- 
| tains of the Sierra Nevada range, the Hast 
| Humboldt Range (with peaks of 12,000 feet), the 
| Toyabe Mountains (x1,000 feet), Shoshone_Moun- 
| tains and Humboldt Mountains (Star Peak, 
| x0,000 feet), are the principal ranges, the highest 
; ed in the State being the isolated Wheeler 
1 Peal (23 8 feet), close to the middle joint of 
| the Ut 


undary, while the lowest point is in 
the extreme S.E., in the valley of the Colorado. 

ree 32) raphy.—The Colorado forms a south~ 

- | eastern ndary for zs0 miles, flowing through 

| pieturesque canyons (Virgin, Boulder, Black and 

- | 1 Dorado), and into this river flows the Virgin 

. | River from Arizona and Utah, with a tributary 


| in the Muddy River from Ely and Cedar Ranges. | 


i Sse river of the State is the Humboldt, 
which rises in the N.E. and flows into Humboldt 
Lake and Carson Sink, west of which are the 
Truckee and Carson rivers, united by an. irriga- 
_ {tion canal. In the north are the headwaters 
- of the Owyhee, Little Owyhee, Salmon and 

_ | Bruneau, which cross the northern boundary on 
| their course to the Pacific. The principal lakes 
| are Pyramid (33 miles long and 14 miles mae 


Walker ‘miles long and miles wide 
‘ oe tes Caren, Humboldt, Frankie ‘ 
oe 


the last-named being prinsipany 
boundaries of California. The north- 
in prehistoric 


) the 8. and S.W. by California, and on the Ev 


much larger area, and formed Lake Lahontan, 
in the geological region of the Nevada Basin, 
Climate.—The air of Nevada is extraordinarily | 
dry and clear, and although the‘summers are 
hot the heat is not oppressive. Vhe highest 
summer reading at Winnemuccais 104° F. (July), 
and the lowest —28° F. (January), the norma} 
annual temperature being 49° ¥. The annual | 
precipitation is very low, 8*4 inches being the 
average annual fall in 36 years. | 


GOVERNMENT. 

Nevada passed to the United States under the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (which terminated 
the Mexican war of 1848), and formed part of 
California until 1850, and of Utah~ from’ r8s0- | 
r86z. On 2 March, 186x, the Territory of Nevada 
was organized, and after admission to statehood | 
in 1864 the boundaries of the new State were 
enlarged to their present extent by accessions 
from Utah (1864) and Arizona (1866). Under the 
original constitution of x864 (with subsequent 
amendments) the chief executive officers are 
elected by popular vote every four years. 


LEGISLATURE. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 
zz members, elected for four years and renewable 
as to one half biennially, and of a House of 53 
Representatives, elected for two years, 


DEFENSE. 
Nevada has no organized militia. 


EDUCATION. 

Tn x9r2 the common school population was 
x6,544, the enrolment being 11,098, the average 
daily attendance 8,190, and the expenditure | 
$625,562. There are x6 public high schools with 
1,022 secondary pupils. The State University of 
Nevada was founded in 1886 at Reno, and had 
4: professors and instructors and 308 students 
in 1913-14. 


FENANCE. 

The receipts for x9zq were $881,538, and the 
expenditures $2,073,174, the balance on hand 
x Jan., r914, having been $449,404. The bonded 
debt of the State on 3x Dec., 1923, Was $680,000, 
with sinking funds of $449,405. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture.—In xgxo there were 2,689 farms, 
with a total area of 2,714,757 acres, of which 
782,117 were improved. The land was valued at 
$35,276,599, buildings at $4,332,740, implements 
and machinery at $1,576,096, and live stock at 
$19,213,930, a total value for all farm property 
of $60,399,365. The principal crops in x6x4 | 
were :- vobat: 1,332,000 bushels; potatoes, 
1,860,000 bushels ; hay, 803,000 tons. Irrigation ; 
enterprizes to an estimated total value of over 
$12,000,000 have been undertaken, and the 
Truckee-Carson Fores project, by which the 
surplus waters of the Truckee are transferred 
to the Carson river, will eventually effect the 
reclamation of about 400,000 acres. On x Jan., 
198, the Live Stock included 78,000 horses, 3,000 
mules, 24,000 milch cows, 450,000 other neat 
cattle, x,532,000 sheep, and 36,000 swine. 

Minerals.—The total value of minerals won in 
1913 Was $37,842,086, in r9x2 $39,xrr,828, includ- 
ing $70,589 02. of gold (6,090,088), 13,186,000 
of silver ($9,728,420), and 90,003.75 Ib. of copper, | 
in addition to lead and zinc. The mining region | — 
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world, and the Comstock Lode, near Virginia 
City, has produced over $320,000,000 worth of 
silver The mine is also remarkable for the 
4 $2,500,000 Sutro Tunnel (4 miles long) which 
‘| ventilates and‘drains the lode. 
Manufactures.—In 1909 there were 177 estab- 
lishments, employing 2,650 persons, with 
-| capital $9,806,000 and value of products 
$11,887,000, of which $3,521,000 was added by 
manufacture. Car construction and repairs 
($x,033,000), and flour and grist mill products 
($600,000) are the principal industries. The 
factory product of Reno in 1909 was $1,862,000. 
TRANSPORTATION, 
In x913 the mileage of railroads within the 
State was 2,34x miles, three main lines crossing 


the State from east to west. The electric road 
mileage was x0. = 


INCORPORATED PLACHS. 

Carson City, the capital of the State, situated 
in the picturesque Eagle Valley, at the foot of 
the Sierra Nevada, was founded in r8szx, and 
became the capital in 186z, being chartered as a 

-+| city in 1875. The largest city in the State is 
Reno, the seat of the State University, with 
10,867 inhabitants in xoxo. Other cities and 
towns ave Goldfield (4,838), Sparks City (2,500), 
Virginia City (2,244), and Ely City (2,085). 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


(One of the Thirteen Original States.) 
AREA, 9,24 square miles. CAPITAL, Concord. 


“CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910. 


| r 
Year. | White. | Negro. | Total,» Persquare 
1870 317,597 580 | 318,300 35°2 
1880 || 346,229 685 | 346,991 384 
18990 375,840 614 | 376,530 4r'7 
1900 410,79 662 | 411,588 45°6 
T9r0 429,906 564 | 430,572 477 


-} In xoro*the urban population was 255,099 
and the rural population 175,473; the males 
numbered 2x6,290, and the females 214,282. The 
principal religious organization is the Roman 
Catholic Church, the chief Protestant bodies 
{being the Congregationalists, Baptists, and 
‘Methodists. ; 
¥ -». BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 
| . New Hampshire (‘‘Granite State”) is a New 
_ |. England State, bounded on the N. and N.-W. by 
the Canadian. Province of Quebec, on the S. by 
chusetts, on the E. by Maine and the 
tic Ocean, and on the W. by the Con- 


,03r land and 310 water) ; the greatest breadth 
ike E. to Ww. Aas ‘miles, and the greatest length 
to 8. is x85 miles. ‘The State lies between 
45° 18! ae N. latitude and between 
2° 37’ W. longitude. : 

. PHYSICAL FEATURES, t 


‘The general slope is from N. to S., the 
er of the State being occupied by the 


the Appalachian 


we oa ~ 


necticut: River, which separates the State from. 
_}| Vermont. The total area is 9,341 square miles |. 


‘1788. The constitution of 1776 was the firs 


system. The White Mowntains consist principally 
of the Presidential; Franconia, and Carter-Moriah 
ranges, and contain the finest mountain scenery 
in the world, i 

Summer health resort, with forests, lakes and 
streams of unsurpassed beauty. In the north- 
east of the White Mountain region the Presi- 


dential Range contains the highest point in the | 


State, Mount Washington, in Coos County 
(6,293 feet) and several peaks exceeding s,000 feet 
(Mounts Adams, Jefferson, Sam Adams, Clay, 
Boot Spur, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Madison, and 
Franklin). Parallel tothe Presidential is the 
Carter-Moriah Range, with its highest point in 
Carter Dome (4,860 feet), and to the south-west 
the Crawford. Notch separates the Presidential 
from the Franconia Range, with Mount Lafayette 
(5,269 feet) and Mount Lincoln (5,098 feet). This 
range is separated from the minor Pemigewasset 
range by the Franconia Notch, which contains 
Proyile Mountain (Hawthorne’s “Great Stone 
Face”) and the Franconia Flume, a narrow, 
rocky gorge, 7oo feet long, and about 70 feet high, 
through which runs a foaming torrent. North 
of the White Mountains is the Monadnock region, 
a plateau with occasional peaks, or monadnocks 
(Mt. Monadnock, 3,186 feet) ; and to the south of 
the White Mountains are occasional ridges, but 
the general elevation is below soo feet. Off the 


Atlantic coast are the Isles of Shoals (partly ; 


within the boundaries of Maine). 
Hydrography.—The Connecticut river forms 


the western boundary with Vermont, from 45° N. | 


to the southernmost limit of the State, its total 
length from its source in Connecticut Lake (Coos 
County) to Long Island Sound being 4x0 miles. 
The Merrimac rises in the White Mountains and 
flows across the southern. boundary into the 
Atlantic, 150 miles from its source, receiving 
the waters of the Contoocook in Merrimack 
County. The Saco and the Androscoggin rise 
in the White Mountains and flow south and 


east across the Maine boundary. In the south- | 


east the Salmon Falls, Lamprey and Exeter 
rivers flow into the Atlantic in Piscataqua 
estuary. There are hundreds of lakes in the 
State, the largest being Late Winnepesaukie 
(zo miles long and 8 miles wide) in Belknap 
County. This lake and Squam, New Found, 
Sunapee, and Ossipee, with Massabesie in 


the ‘south and Diamond Ponds, Umbagog and | 


Connecticut in the north, and the numerous 
cascades and falls in the valleys of the White 
Mountain region, afford scenery that. caunot be 
equalled, and provide abundant water power for 
industrial purposes, while the- Merrimac is the 
greatest power-yielding stream in the world. 
Climate.—The climate is particularly healthy, 
with cool summers and long winters, the pre- 
cipitation being greatest in the Jate summer and 
early fall. The variety of elevation from over 
5,000 to below soo feet gives winter mean 
averages from 18° to 25° F., and summer averages. 
from 42° to 47° F. ; 


GOVERNMENT. 


New Hampshire was founded, by settlers ‘from 
England under John Mason, in the first quarter 


he Constitution of the United States 2x Jun: 


wholly independent government in the country, 
and provided for a praents a General Court, 


of the seventeenth century, and after forming a | 
rovisional government on 5 Jan.;.1776, ratified | 


making the State a favorite} 
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by the present constitution in 1784, under which 
(with subsequent amendments) the executive 
authority is entrusted to a Governor and an 
advisory council of five members (one from each 
district), elected in each case for two years. 


LEGISLATURE: 


The General Court consists of a Senate of zo 
members and of a House of 405 Representatives, 
elected in each case for two years. The General 
Court meets at the capital on the first Wednes- 
day in January of odd numbered years. The 
annual indemnity of members is $zoo. 


DETENSE. 
® The organized militia’ consisted in rors of 92 
officers and 1,325 enlisted men, ; 


EDUCATION, 

In ror3 the school population was 96,913, the 
enrolment being 63,004 and the average daily 
attendance so,o0c, The expenditure for the 
public schools was $1,853,160. There are State 
Normal Schools at Plymouth and Keene, and a 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at 
Durham, Strafford County. There is no State 
University, the principal institutions for higher 
education being Dartmouth College (non-sec- 
tarian), founded at Hanover in 1769 (x23 in- 
structors and’ x,329 students in 19x3-14), and 
St. Anselm’s College (Roman Catholic), opened 
at Manchester in 1893. 

_HLNANCE, 

The receipts for the year ended 3x Aug., r9x4, 
were $4,025,125 and the expenditures $3,283,195, 
the balance on hand, 3x Aug., 1914, being 
$x,245,832.. The bonded debt of the State 
amounted to $963,503 on 31 Aug., 1914. 


‘PROPUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agricultwre.—In xr910 there were 27,053 farms, 
with a total area of 3,24 438 acres, of which 
929,185 were improved. ‘I'he land was valued at 
$44,519:047, buildings at $4r,397,014, implements 
and machinery at $5,877,657, and live stock at 
$xx,910,478, a total for all farm property of 
$x03,704,196. ‘Lhe principal crops in 1914 were: 
corn,996,000 bushels ; potatoes, 2,703,000 bushels ; 
hay, 598,000 tons ; tobacco, 177,c0o0 lb. ‘The Live 
Stock on x Jan., rgrs5, included 47,000 horses, 
95,000 milch cows, 64,000 other neat cattle, 
83,000 sheep, and 52,000 swine. te 
Minerals.—The total value of all minerals 
produced in xgx3 was $2,218,925, principally 
granite ($x,482,771) and clay products ($462,534). 
Manufactures.—In 1909 there were 1,96r 
establishments employing 84,19x persons, with 
capital ‘$139,990,0c00, and value of products 
- | $164,582,000, Of which $66,424,000 was added by 
|manufacture. The principal industries are boots 
and shoes ($39,440,000), cotton goods($33,60z,000), 
} woolen, worsted and? felts ($16,731,000), lumber 
and timber ($15,284,000), and paper and wood 
pulp ($14,000,000). ‘he chief industrial centers 
are Manchester($46,8x2,000), Nashua($x7,330,000), 
_| Concord ($6,477,000), Dover ($6,370,000), Berlin 
($5;896;000), conia — ($3,820,000), Keene 
| ($3,483,000), an 


\ 


( 
d Portsmouth ($3,000,000). 


ae TRANSPORTATION. 
The railroad mileage in 1913 was x.256 miles, 
The electric road mileage was 304. ‘The ports 
are Portsmouth on the Piscataqua estuary (which, 
the port of entry for Kittery Navy Yard, 
) and Dover on the Cocheco river. , The 


“greatest altitude of 1,496 feet, and:from the edge 


ATS 


foreign carrying trade is small, but there is a 
considerable coastal trafic. 


INCORPORATED PLACES. 

CONCORD, the capital of the State, and the 
county seat of Merrimack County, a pleasantly | 
shaded city on the W. bank of the Merrimag, its 
area including several fine parks, was incor- 
porated in 1784, and became the capital of the 
State in 1788. The city was incorporated in | 
1853. MANCHESTER, the largest city and chief 
industrial center, obtains water power from the 
Amoskeag Halls on the Merrimac, and is an 
important center of the cotton goods industry. 
In rg10 there were fourteen incorporated places 
with populations exceeding 5,000 :—~ 


CONCORD . + 21,497 | Laconia.....,......« 10,183 
Berlin 11,780 | Lebanon .. -* 5,718 
Claremont . 7,529 | Manchester + 70,063 
Derry -5.é-s% feet 5,523 P-N&SDUa,..aceocavere 26,005 
DovVers cs - 13,247 ; Portsmouth...... 11,269 
Franklin + 6,x32 | Rochester......... 8,868 
IKGEING Se cces ere seae 10,068 | Somersworth ... 6.704 


(One of the Thirteen Original States.) 
AREA, 8,224 square miles. CAPITAL, Trenton. 
CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1920. 


1 ‘ 

Year, | White. | Negro. | Total. PY a 
se | 

1870 875,4c7 | 30,658 996,096 | 120°6 
1880 | 1,092,017 | 38,853 |,2,13r,126 | 150°5 
1890 | 3,396,581 | 47,638 | 1,444,933 | 192°3 
rgoo | 1,812.317 | 69,844 | x,883,669 | 250°7 
9x0 | 2,445,894 | 89,700 | 2,537,167 | 337°7 

| | 


In xr9x0 the urban population was 1,907,210, 
and the rural population 629,957; the males 
numbered 1,286,463 and the femates 1,250,704. 
The principal religious organization is the Roman 
Catholic Church, the chief Protestant bodies 
being the Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


POSITION AND EXTENT. 


New Jersey (‘‘ Jersey Blue State”) is a Middle 
Atlantic State, bounded on the N. by New York, 
on the 8. by Delaware Bay, on the E. by the 
Hudson River (which separates the State from 
New York) and the Atlantic Ocean, and on the 
W. by the Delaware River (which separates the 
State from Pennsylvania and Delaware). The 
total area is 8,224 square miles (7,514 land and 
7x0 water), the greatest breadth from EH. to W. 
is 7o miles, and the greatest Jength from N, to. | 
is 160 miles. The State lies between 38° 55’ 40”— 
41° 2x’ 22” N. latitude and between 73° 53’ 39”— 
75° 35' W. longitude. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Relief. — In the extreme northwest the 
Kittatinny Mountains cross the Pennsylvania 
boundary and extend into New York State, 
the greatest altitude being High Point (x,803 
feet) in Sussex County. Southeast of the 
Kittatinny range are the Highlands, a plateau 
with an average elevation of x,000 feét, and a 


of this plateau to the northeastern boundary is 


| much indented, 


| 
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a Sab yiend area, terminatilie in the Palisades of 
the Hudson, a steep ridge of columnar basalt 
rocks, about 200 to 500 feet above the river. ‘The 
remaining portion of the State is part of the 
Coastal Plain, containing some isolated hills of 
zoo tO 250 feet, but generally below 100 feet. 
The southwestern coast line washed by the 
Delaware is marshy, and the Atlantic coast is 
with long sandy ridges and 
beaches enclosing pays. 

Hydrography.—The Delaware river forms the 
western boundary for 245 miles, its total length 
from its source in the Catskill Mountains, 
N.Y., to Delaware Bay being over 300 miles. 
The Delaware flows through the Waier Gap in 
the Kittatinny Mountains, a gorge goo feet wide 
at the base and over 4,000 feet at the summit, 
with walls 1,200 feet in height. The Hudson 


| river forms a northeastern boundary for 22 


miles. The Passaic rises within the State in 


| Morris County, and flows in a winding course of 


too miles to Newark Bay, with many picturesque 
falls, including the Great Falls of the Passaic 
(7o feet), at Paterson. The Raritan also rises 
in the Highland region of Morris County, and 
flows eastward into Lower New York Bay. In 
the Coastal Plain region the Mullica and Great. 
Egg flow eastward “into the Atlantic, and the 
Maurice southwards into Delaware Bay. ‘There 
are numbers of lakes in the Highland region, the 
largest being Lake Hopatcong: (Sussex County), 
and Greenwood Lake (Passaic County), which is 
partly in New York State. 

Climate.—There are considerable variations in 
the climatie conditions owing to the diversity of 
elevation and to the influence of the Atlantic 
breezes. The summer heat is tempered by both 
influences, and the Atlantic coast and the 
highlands of the northwest contain many 
favorite and fashionable summer resorts, while 
Atlantic City and Lakewood are also much 
frequented in winter, the mean annual tempera- 
ture being 52° F. at Atlantic City. 


GOVERNMENT. 


New Jersey was settled early in the seven- 
teenth century, and set up an independent 
government, in 1776, two years after the 
“Greenwich Tea Party” (22 Nov., 1774), which 


| marked the opposition of the colonists to the 
| tax on tea. 


The constitution of 1776 was super- 
seded in x844 by the present constitution 
(amended in 2875 and 1897) under which the 
executive authority is entrusted to a Governor, 
elected for three years and ineligible for an 
immediately successive term. The Governor, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 


| appoints the chief executive and judicial officers, 
| with the exception of the Treasurer, Comptroller 


and Commissioners of Deeds, who are appointed 
by the two Houses of the Legislature in joint 
session. 
LEGISLATURE. 
There is a Senate of 2x members, one from each 
county, elected for 3 years and renewable as’ to 
one-third annually, and a General Assembly of 


| 60 Representatives elected for 3 years. 


: DEFENSE. 
“The organised militia consisted in xorg of 296 


h aa and 4,176 enlisted men, 


EDUCATION. 


‘The public school lation in 
39,602, the hethy 


omen in 1913 was 


was E28: the see 


daily attendance being 378,017, the Seniors 
$22,753,454. There were also zsr public’ high 
schools with 35,825 secondary pupuls, and 6 public 
normal schools with 2,051 students. ~ There is; 
no State University, the principal institutions 
for higher education being Princeton University,} 
founded and chartered in 2746 as the College of: 
New Jersey, with 202 professors and instructors 
and 12,599 students in 1913-14, Rutgers College 
at New Brunswick, founded and chartered as 
Queen’s College in 3766; with 68 professors and 
instructors and s8z students in 1913-14, and the’ 
Stevens Institute of Technology, founded at- 
Hoboken in 1871. : ; 


FINANCE.? 


The balance on hand x Nov., 1913, Was. 
$1,727,992, the receipts for the year being 
$9,036,340 and the disbursements $9,678,727. 
There is no debt. The balance on x Nov., 1924, 
Was $1,085,605. , 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY.- 


Agricuiture.—In xoxo there were 33,487 farms, 
with a total area of 2,573,857 acres, of which 
1,802,336 were improved. ‘The land was valued 
at $x24,143,167, buildings at $92,991,352, imple- 
ments and machinery at $23,109,507, and live 
stock at $24,588,639—a total for all farm. pro- 
perty of $s54,852,66s. The principal crop is 
corn—xo0,472,000 bushels in x91q4._ ‘The Live Stock 
on 1 ‘Jan., z915, included 92,cco horses, 4,000 
mules, 146,oco milch cows, 70,000 other Beate 
cattle, 31,000 sheep, and z6x,o00 swine. 


Fisheries.—The products of the fisheries in: 
r908 were Valued at $3,058,586, and the number 
of persons employed was 7,231, with 435 pee 
and 3,843 boats. 


Minerals.—The total value of the mineral 
products in 1913 Was $37,272,129, of which clay 
products were valued at $x9,705,378 (including 
$8,838,545, the value of pottery). Portland 
cement (. 3,638, 755) and zinc ($9,422,664). ; 4 


Manufactures.—In xr909 there were 8,817 estab-. 
lishments employing z,265 persons, with: 
capital $977,272,000, and value of products! 
$x,148,529,000, Of which $425,49s,000 was added 
by manufacture. The principal industries. are 
copper refining and smelting (Gxz2s,65z,000), in 
which New Jersey far exceeds all other States, | 
silk and silk goods ($65,430,000) one-third of the:| 
total for the U.S., foundry and machine shop> 
products ($65, 398,000), slaughtering and meat) 
ates ($37,583,000), woolen, worsted and- 
felts ($33,939,000), wire ($28,858,000), leather | 
($28,43x,000), electrical machinery ($28,365,000), 
tobacco ($24,177,000), chemicals ($22,824,000),mal malt | 
liquors ($20,184,000), rubber g ($x0,843,000), | i 
cottonsandthread($x3,730,000),soap($x3, 4,000), | : 
lumber jand timber 13,511,000), Jewelry | | 
($23,272,000), pottery ($13,139,000), paint and | 
varnish bopper iron and steel rolling | 
Sensaa) , copper, tin, and sheet iron] 

11,114,000) and Oilcloth ($x0,143,000). Newark} 

$202z,srr,000), Jersey City ($x28,775,000), Bay-') 
San ($73,641,000), Perth Amboy ($73,100,000), 
Paterson ($69,590,000), Camden ($49,140,000 
Trenton ($49,010,000 ied ‘Passaic ($41,729,250) 
Elizabeth ($29,147,000), Hoboken ($20,413,000) 
Harrison sf ;142z,000), New — Bruns 
Crate Test, tah York~ (So; 

e 
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TRANSPORTATION, 


The total mileage of railroad within the State 
in 1913 Was 2,310, a higher ratio per square mile 
than in any other State. The electric mileage 


‘ } was x,4z5. In addition to the deep water har- 


f 


a 


| urban population n 


bors of Jersey City and Hoboken, on the Hudson, 
there are over 300 miles of navigable waters on 
the Atlantic and Delaware coasts, 


INCORPORATED PLACES. 


TRENTON, the capital of the State, and the 
county seat of Mercer County, on the east bank 
and atthe head of navigation of the Delaware 
River, was named after William Trent, speaker 
of the Assembly (2723) and Chief Justice 
1723-1724. ‘Trenton became the capital in 1790, 
and was chartered as a city in x79z. NEWARK, 
on the Passaic River, the largest city in the 
State, was incorporated in 1693 and received its 
first charter in 1836. JmRSEY CITY, on the 
Hudson River, was incorporated in 1820. Atthe 
census of xgto there were 53 incorporated places 
with populations exceeding 5,000 :-— 


| TRENTON .........96,825 New Brunswick 23,388 
Asbury Park ......20,r30 North Plainfield 6,117 
Atlantic City ...46,150 Nutley..... - 6,009 
Bayonne ........+... 55,545 Orange..... a 
Bloomfield .........15,070 Passaic 
Bridgeton .........14,209 Paterson .. 
Burlington ......... 8,336 Perth Amboy...... 32,121 
Camden ... +-94,538 Phillipsburg ..... 13,903 
Dover -«» 7,468 Plainfield..... +.20,550 
East Orange »...... 34,371 Princeton «.J...... 5,136 

| Elizabeth............73,409 Rahway ..... + 9,337 
Englewood - 9,924 Red Bank .. 7,398 
Garfield... 10,213. Ridgewood... 5,416 
Gloucester - 9,462 Roosevelt .. 5,786 
Guttenberg... 5,647 Rutherford.. 7,045, 
Hackensack ...... 14,050 Salem .... 6,614 
Hammonton ...... 5,088 Somerville ......... 5,060 
Harrison .......5.14,498 South Amboy...... 7,007 
Hoboken ...... ..70,324 South Orange 6,014 
Irvington Summit .......0.66 7,500 
Jersey City ...... Union ..... 21,023 
KGarny):....2.--00... Vineland 5,282 
Long Branch .... Westfield 6.420 
Millville ...... 12,451 West Hoboken ...35,403 
Montclair ...21%,550 West New York 13,560 
Morristown 12,507 West Orange ...... 10,980 
Newark ............ 347,460 : 


NEW MEXICO. 
(Admitted to the Union, 20 June, r9ro.) 
AREA, 122,634 square miles. CAPITAL, Santa Fé. 


CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910. 


Year, | White. | Negro. | Total. | Pensa 
| 

_1870 | 90,393 172 9x,874 o'7 

1880 | 108,725 1,015 119,565 r'o 

x890 142,918 1,956 160,282 3 

900 | 180,207 1,610 195,310 16 

190 | 304,594 1,628 | 327,30 2-7 


xo the Indian population was 20,5; The 
bered 46,571 and the rural 


tnd the 280,730; the males numbered 175,245 


In x 


the females x . The principal religious 
is the Roman Catholic Church. 


g nization 
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POSITION AND EXTENT. 


New Mexico (‘Sunshine State”) is a Mountain 
State, bounded on the N. by Cotorado, on the S. 
by Texas and the Republic of Mexico, on the 
E. by Oklahoma and ‘Texas, and on the W. 
by Arizona. The total area is 122,634 square 
miles (122,503 land, and 13x water) ; the greatest 
breadth from east to west is 350 miles, and the 
greatest length from north to south is 390 miles. 
The State lies between 3x° zo’ — 37° N. latitude 
and between 103° — r09° 2’ W. longitude. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES, 


Relief.—The Rocky Mountain system crosses 
the middle of the northern ‘boundary, the main 
ridge running southwards to Santa Fé and con- 
taining many lofty peaks, of which the highest 
are Truchas (13,275 feet), Costilla (12,634 feet)» 
and Baldy (12,623 feet). West of the main range, 
and extending southwards to the International 
(Mexican) boundary, are lower (San Juan, Galli- 
nas, Naciamento, and other) ranges ferming the 
Continental Divide, the water-parting between 
the Gulf and the Pacific. The south-eastern 
portion of the State is a part of the Great Plains, 
with the basin of the extinct Lake Otero, divided 
from the Llano Hstacado (or Staked Plains) by 
the Sacramento and other ranges. Yhe northern 
and western portions contain many traces of 
volcanic activity, including Mount Faylor (11,388 
feet) in McKinley and Valencia counties, sur- 
rounded by lava beds and volcanic buttes; and 
throughout the State are flat-topped hills, or 
mesas, of which the most interesting is the Mesa 
Encantada (between Laguna and Acoma, in 
Valencia county), with traces of aboriginal occu- 
pation. The Chaco Canyon and El Mora (or 
“Tuseription Rock”), in McKinley county, and 
ee Quivira, are preserved as National monu- | 
ments. 


Hydrography.—The principal rivers are the 
Rio Grande and the Pecos. The Rio Grande, | 
called the ‘“‘Nile of New Mexico,” on account of | 
its fertilizing inundations in time pf flood, rises 
in Southern Colorado and flows through the 
State between Texas and Mexice on its way to 
the Gulf, 1,800 miles from its source. The Pecos 
rises in San Miguel eounty and flows across the 
southern boundary to unite with the Rio Grande |, 
in Texas. In the north-east the Canadian River ; 
rises in Colfax county and flows across. the eastern | 
boundary, and to the west of the Continental | 
Divide are the headwaters of the San Juan, Rio 
Puerco, Zuftii, San Francisco, and Gila, which | 
flow towards the Pacific coast... The headwaters | 
of the Rio Grande, and of the Canadian and the i 
western afiluents of the Pecos, flow through | 
picturesque canyons, and in the valley plains | 
are numerous bolsons (purses) containing lakes } 
that are often dry beds or alkali flats, while the 
basin of Lake Otero is covered with sand dunes |! 
of white gypsum—the ‘“‘white sands of New | 
Mexico.” 


Climate.—The climate of New Mexico is excep- |; 
tionally salubrious, and extremely beneficial in 

cases of pulmonary disorders. ‘he mean annual i 
temperature at the capital is 49° F., the highest 
reading being 97° F. and the lowest — 13° F. 
The annual precipitation is about x3 inches, of 
which a great part is snow on the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which afford a source of water-supply fox 
the Rio Grande and the western streams, . 
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States and Territories —New Mexico, New York. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The greater part of New Mexico was obtained 
from Mexico under the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo in 1848, and*this area was enlarged in 
¥854 under the terms of the Gadsden Purchase, 
which added 45,535 square miles (now in New 
Mexico and Arizona) to the United States, at 
the cost of $ro0,000,000. After_organization as 
a territory, ‘9 Sept., 1850, New Mexico was ad- 
mitted to the Union, 20 June, r9x0. Under 
the Constitution the executive authority is en- 
trusted to a Governor and other officers elected 
for four years. 

JUDICIARY, 

There is a Supreme Court of three justices 
elected for eight years and éight district. courts 
with justices elected for six years. 


LEGISLATURE. 


There is a Senate of 24 members elected for 
four years, and a House of 49 Representatives 
elected for two years. The indemnity of legis- 

| lators is $5 per diem during sessions and traveling 
allowance of roc. per mile, 


DEFENSE. 


The organized militia consisted in ro15 of 
60 Officers and 651 enlisted men. 


EDUCATION. 

In r913 the school population was 107,317, the 
enrolment being 64,527, the average-daily atten- 
dance 43,034, and the educational expenditures 

| $1,226,503. There are 33 public high schools, 
three public normal eats: and 34 schools 
for Indians. The State controls a College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts and a School of 
Mines, in addition to the University of* New 
Mexico, founded at Albuquerque in 1892, with 17 
instructors and 98 students in 1913-14. 

\ , FINANCE. 

The receipts in r9rz were $2,382,275 and the 
expenditures $2,295,098, the balance on hand on 
30 November being $655,376. The State debt 
is $2,625,000. = = 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture.—In x9x0 there were 33,676 farms 
with a total area of 11,270,02x acres, of which 
* | ,467,19r were improved. ‘The land was valued 
at 806,497, buildings at_ $23,024,502, -imple- 
ments and machinery at $4,122,312, and live 
‘stock at $43,494,679—a total for all farm property 
of $159,447,990 (against a total of $53,767,824 in 
1goo). ‘he principal crops in x94 were: corn, 
"2,576,000 bushels; wheat, 1,838,000 bushels; 
oats, 1,976,000 bushels. Irrigation has added over 
500,000 acres te the cultivable area at a total 
cost of $21,500,000; and the Rio .Grande. project 
'(partly in Texas) will add further large areas 

when completed. On x Jan., xoxs, the Live 
Stock included 217,000 horses, 16,000 mules, 
-|.68,000 milch cows, g9z,000 other neat cattle, 

3,340,000 sheep, and 73,000 swine. pA 

Minerals.—The total value of, minerals won 
in 1913 Was $17,862,369 (in 1ox2, $14, I,355); 

principally coal ($5,037,051), copper, and zinc. 

Mineral waters are bottled at five springs, and 

salt is produced in small quantities. 

actures.—In 1909 there were 33. estab- 
i 


employing 4,706 persons, W: 
: ie value 0} Betas $7,898,000, of 
ed by manufacture 
ee elton (Gz5as7 (200): 


h capital, 
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lumber and timber ($2,162,000) are the principal | 


industries, the chief center being-Albuquerque 
($x,288,000). 
TRANSPORTATION, 
The railroad mileage in 1913 was 3,032 miles, 
and there are many miles of State roads for post 
and general use. T'he electric road mileage was ro. 


INCORPORATED PLACES, 


SANTA FH, the capital of the State, was founded 
in the first decade of the seventeenth century, at 
the southern extremity of the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains, 7,000 feet above mean sea 
level. Santa Fé claims to be the oldest city in 
the United States,* and the Governor’s Palace 
has been the official residence of the executive 
head of this region for more than 300 years. 
Albuquerque, the largest city in the State, had 
1z,02z0 inhabitants at the census of xcro, Roswell 
(6,172) and Santa Fé (5,072) being the*only other 
incorporated places with populations above 5,000, 


(One of the Thirteen Original States.) 
AREA, 49,204 square miles. CAPITAL, Albany. 


CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910. 


Per sq. 


Year. White, Negro. Total, silo. 
1870 | 4,330,210 | 32,08: | 4,382,759 | 9270 
1880 | 5,016,022 65,104 | 5,082,871 | 106°7 
1890 | 5,923,955 | 70,092 | 6,003,174 | 12670 
1g00 | 7,356,881 | 90,232 | 7,268,894 | 152°5 
Igto | 8,966,845 | 134,192 191°2 


| 9,113,6%4 

In x9x0 the Indian population was 6,046, 
Chinese. 5,266, and Japanese x,247. The urban 
population was 7,185,494 and the rural popula- 
tion 1,928,120. ‘whe males numbered 4,584,597, 
and the females 4,529,017. The principal religious 
organization is the Roman Catholic Church, the 
chief Protestant bodies being the Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Protestant Episcopal. Church, 
Baptists, and Lutherans. There are over 1,000,000 
Jews in New York City. The population of 
New York in 1915, according to the State census 
of that year, was 9,773,817. Of the inhabitants, 
8,151,692 were citizens and r,622,x25 were aliens, 


POSITION AND EXTENT. 
-New York (‘‘Empire State”)) is a Middle 
Atlantic State, bounded on the N. by Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence (which separates 
the State from the Province of Ontario) and by 
the Province of Quebec, on the 8. by Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and the Atlantic Ocean, on 


the E. by Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- | 


ticut, and on.the W..by Pennsylvania, Lake 
Erie and the Niagara River. The total area is 
49,204 square miles (47,654 land and 1,550 water, 


exclusive of 1,890 square miles on Lake Ontario” 


and x,2s0 square miles on Lake Erie); the greatest 
breadth from E. to W. is 320 miles,-and the 
reatest. length from N, to 8. is 310 miles, The 
ate lies between 40° 29’ 4o’/-45° o! 2” N. lati- 
tude, and between 71° 5x/-79° 45’ 54” W. longi 
tude og * 


e only possible rival is St. Augustine, Pla. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURKS. - 
Relief.—The interior of the eastern half of the 
‘State is occupied by mountain ranges, of which 
the principa! systems are the Adirondacks and 
the Catskills. The Adirondacks, in the northern 
counties(Clinton, Essex, Franklinand Hamilton), 
stretch from close to the international boundary 
to the Mohawk Valley in the center of the State, 
and cover am area of nearly 10,000 square. miles. 
There are five parallel-ranges, with many lofty 
summits, of which Mownt Murcy (5,344 feet) 
in Essex County is the highest point in the 
State, other notable peaks being McIntyre 
(s,2x0 feet), Skylight (4,920 feet), Haystack (4,918 
feet), Dix (4,916 feet), Gray Peak (4,902 feet), 
Whiteface (4,870 feet), and Basin (4,825 feet). A 
queakcpart of the system consists of the Great 

orth Woods, or Adirondack Wrkderness, extend- 
ing Over 6,oce square miles of mountain, plateau, 
orest and lakes, with scenery that is without a 
rival in any part of the globe. The Adirondacks 
are a favorite resort for hunting, fishing and 
camping, and owing to the dry air there are 
many sanatoriums for pulmonary patients. There 
is a State Forest Reserve of close on 1.500,000 
-| acres, and a State Park, which will ultimately 
| contain twice that area. The Catskill Mountains, 
to the south of the Mohawk Valley, occupy an 
area of s60 square miles, mainly in Greene 
County. ‘hey are generally of less elevation 
than the Adirondacks, but contain Slide Moun- 
tain (4,205 feet) and Hunter Mountain (4,025 
feet), and many summits above 3,000 feet. The 
Catskills are famous for their pure air and 
wonderful scenery, including the picturesque 
gorges known as Stoney Clove and Kaaterskill 
Clove, the latter containing the celebrated 
Kaaterskill Falls (260 feet), while Sleepy Hollow 
and other regions are the center of much 
legendary lore. South and southeast of the 
Catskills are several lower ranges, including the 
Shawangunk or Kitiatinny Mowntains in Ulster 
county, and the centra) portion of the western 
part of the State (between Lake Ontario and 
Pennsylvania} consists of a northward extension 
of the Alleghany plateau. 

Rivers.—The principal river of New York, 
and one of the most important highways of 
commerce in the world, is the mighty Hudson, 
which rises in Lake Tear-of-the-Clouds in the 
wildest part of the Adirondacks (in Essex 
county) and fiows into New York Bay, over 300 
miles from its source, with a navigable length of 

Miles. From its source to its mouth the 
udson falls ever 4,000 feet, the waters being 
| tidal to Troy, in Renneslaer County, between 

which city and the headwaters are many pictur- 
esque falls, of which Glen Falls (60 feet), between 
| Saratoga and Warren Counties, occur above the 
‘| long southward bend of the river. 
river in the world with such majestic scenery, 
with its Palisades on the New Jersey shore (a 
ridge of basalt cotumns rising to 500 feet above 
the river), its wide reaches, its narrows at the 
Highiands, and its lofty banks covered with 
virgin forests. The principal tributary of the 
Hudson is the Mohawk, which rises in the west 

and cuts its way through the Adirondacks in a 
; errs gorge at Little Falls. On the West 

Canada Creek, which rises in the Adirondacks 

vtts, witere th the Mohawk, are the Trenton 


. ‘e the creek descends over 300 feet in 
milés, with many cascades and rapids. 
ee ee ae entirely within the 

hich a’ in falls and rapids, includ 
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The the Falls of the Genesee at Rochester (x00 

feet) in Monroe County, and ‘at Portage (three 

falls of 70, rr0 and 180 feet) in Wyoming County ; 

the Falls of Ticonderoga, an outlet of Lake 

George in Essex County; Enjield, Ithaew and 

Taghanic (or Tanghannock) Falls in Tompkins 

County, the last named (Taghanic) fall being 

so feet higher than Niagara, and one of the most 

beautiful in the world ; while Watkins Glen and 

Havana Glen (Schuyler County) are ravines 

near the southern end of Seneca Lake, with 

rocky pinnacles and waterfalls that are exceeded 

in point of beauty only by those of Ausable 

Chasm, in the northeastern Adirondacks 

(Clinton County), where the Ausable river cuts 

its way through a rocky gorge nearly 200 feet 

high and less than go feet wide, with the 

Rainbow and Horseshoe Fatls at the head of the 

chasm. The Delawareriver rises in the Catskills 

and forms a boundary with Pennsylvania, and 

the two branches of the Susquehanna rise in the 

southwest, on their course through Pennsylvania 

to Chesapeake Bay. The western boundary of 

the State, between Lakes Erie and Ontario, is 

formed by the Niagara River, which connects 

Lake Erie (573 feet above sea level) with Lake 

Ontario (247 feet). he river is 36 miles in 

length, and 22 miles from its head in Lake Erie } 
are the Falls of Niagara, the most impressive 

sight in the world. The waters of the river are 

divided into two branches, of which one rushes 

over the American Fall (1,000 feet wide and 

167 feet high), and the other over the Horseshoe } 
Fall (2,50 feet wide and 158 feet hich) into the 
lower course and the Whirlpool Rapids, and 
thence to Lake Ontario, through a gorge zoo feet 
in depth. : 

Lakes.—There are upwards of fifteen hundred 
lakes in the State, and large areas of Lakes 
Erie and Ontario and of. Lake Champlain are 
within its boundaries. Dake Hrie has a total 
area of ro,ooo square miles (z,250 within the 
State), and Lake Ontario an area of 6,700 square 
miles (1,890 .within the State), while Lake 
Champlain (goo square miles) is partly in Ver- 
mont and Canada. Entirely within the State 
are Lake George (33 miles long), in Warren County, 
and in the extreme west Lake Chautauqua 
(x8 miles long), between them lying the Finger 
Lakes, so called on account of their elongated 
shape (irom west to east these are Conesus, 
Hemlock, Honeoye, Canandaigua, Keuka, Seneca, 
Cayuga, Owasco, Skaneateles, and Otisco, the 
largest being Seneca, Lake, 38 miles long, and 
Cayuga Lake, 39 miles long), Oneida Lake 
(22 miles long), and over a. thousand lakes in |- 
the Adirondacks, of which the largest is Schroon 
Lake (20 sq. miles) in Essex and Warren Counties. 

Coast Line.—The Atlantic coast line is of the 
greatest importance, as Long Island (118 miles 
long and 12 to 23 miles wide, with a. total area 
of 1,682 sq. miles) protects Long Island Sound, 
and with Staten Island (70 sq. miles) forms New 
York Bay, one of the finest natural harbors in 
the world. ‘he coast line on the Great Lakes | 
extends for 
zoo miles on 


as on Lake Erie, and for over 
ke Ontario, with the great port of 


Climate:—There are extremes of cold and heat; 


| put the climate is healthy and invigorating, and 


in the mountains and along the Atlantic coast 
are innumerable health resorts. 
January temperature at New York City is 30° F., | 
at Albany 22° F. ; and the July means are 
. and 7o° I, the extremes being 100° Fy and 
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Ys 
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—6°F. at New York, and roqg° F. and — 24° F. at 
Albany. ‘The annual precipitation is from 40 to 
45 inches. 

GOVERNMENT. 


The name of the Dutch settlement of New 
Netherland was changed to New York in 1664, 
and from that time the colony remained English 
until..the War of Independence, in which the 
decisive struggle was waged along the line of the 
Lakes and the Hudson, culminating in the sur- 
render of Burgoyne at Saratoga (x17 Oct., 1777). 
New York enteréd the Union as one of the 
Thirteen Original States, the first constitution 
of «777 being superseded by those of 1821, 1846, 
and 1894, under the-last of which the executive 
is entrusted to a Governor and Officers of State 
elected by the people for two years. A revision 
of the constitution was submitted to the voters 
on 2nd Noy., r9x5. 


LEGISLATURE. 


The State Legislature consists of a Senate of 5: 
members, elected biennially, and of an Assembly 
of xs0 members, elected annually, the salary of 
members being $x,500 per annum. 


JUDICATURE, 


There is a Court of Appeals, with a Chief Judge, 
five Associate Judges, elected for 14 years (with 
temporary additions to fill vacancies), and a 
Supreme Court of 97 Justices (elected for x4 
years), distributed among g judicial districts, of 
whom 2z form Appellate Divisions, one division 
for each of 4 Departments. 


DEFENSE, 

The National Guard consisted, in xoxs, of 
1,002 Officers and 15,607 enlisted men.. The 
Naval Militia has a total of 1,425 officers and men. 
The Military Academy of the U.S. is at West 
Point, on the Hudson River. 


EDUCATION. 


In x913 the public school population was 
2,208,726, the enrolment: 1,485,706, and the 
average daily attendance 1,182,656, the total 
expenditure being $62,041,016. There are ten 
normal schools for the training of teachers in 
public schools. The State controls also pro- 
fessional and technical colleges, and is _repre- 
sented on the governing body of Cornell 
University, founded at Ithaca in 1868. The- 
principal institutions for higher education are 
Columbia University, New York City, founded 
in 1754 (5,xx2 students in 1914), Cornell University 
(5,015 students), New York University (5,048), 
and Syracuse: University (3,674), in addition 
to which there are many others of the first 
importance. 


FINANCE. 


_ The revenue for the fiscal year ended 30 Sept., 
1915, available for appropriations, plus the 
adjusted surplus of the preceding year, was 
$52,881,234 (1914, $67,983,424), and the expendi- 
ture, $47,899,527 (x94, $59,465,690), the balance 
on hand on x Oct., rors, being 4,981 ge As 14, 
$8,517,733). The funded debt o the ie 
which, except for war purposes, can only be 
i. ets for son Bingls wen or object) was 
x 259,260,660 On 30 Sept., 1914 ($x35,355,660 OD jo 
= rate is 3), the trust and ag (Gra funds against 
_| the indebtedness amounting to $26,013,597. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY, 

Agriculture.—In r910 there were 215,597 farms. 
with a total area Of 22,030,367 acres, of which 
14,844,039 were improved. The land was valued 
at $707,747,828, buildings at $476,998,00z, imple- | 
ments and machinery at $83,644,822, and live 
stock at $183,090,844, a total for all farm property 
of $1,45x,481,495. ‘Che principal crops are oats 
(40,16z,000 bushels in ~x914), corn (22,550,000 
bushels), wheat«(8,r00,000 bushels), buckwheat 
(6,302,000 bushels), and potatoes (53,215,000 
bushels). Over 5,950,000 lb. of tobacco were 
grown in xorg. On x Jan., r915, the Live Stock 
on farms included 615,000 horses, 4,coo mules, 
1,509,000 milch cows, 894,000 other neat cattle, 
849,000 sheep, and 768,000 swine. 

Fisheries.—In 1908 there were 6,775 persons 
employed in the fisheries, with 643 vessels valued 
at $1,749,961, the value of the products being 
$4,893,702. ‘The principal food fish are bluefish, 
squeteague, flounders, eels, cod, scup, and shad./ 
The fisheries of the Great Lakes and of the rivers 
are worth about $300,000 annually. 

Minerals.—Yhe total value of minerals won in 
1913 Was $41,594,052 (iron ore $3,100,235, stone 
$7,185,493, clay products $rx,469,476, cement 
$4,918,119, petroleum $2,169,357, natural gas 
$2,428,633), in addition to pig iron output valued 
at $30,203,673. 

Manufactures—In xr909 there were 44,935 


establishments, employing 1,203,24x persons, 
with primary horse-power 1,997,662, capital 
$2,779,497,000, and. value of products 


$3,369,490,000, Of which $1,512,586,000 was added 
by manufacture. The salaries and wages paid 
amounted to $743,263,000. .‘'he chief industries | 
are women’s clothing $272,%x8,000, men’s clothing 
$266,075, 000, printing and publishing $216,946,000, 
foundry and machine shop products $154,370,000, 
slaughtering and meat packing $227,130,000, 
bread and bakery products $86,233,000, malt 
liquors $77,720,000, tobacco $76,662,000, lumber 
and timber $72,530,000, flour and grist mills 
$69,802,000, hosiery and knit goods $67,130,000, 
millinery and lace $52,x06,000, electrical 
machinery, apparatus aud supplies $49,290,000 
paper and wood pulp $48,860,000, boots and 
shoes $48,186,000, butter, cheese and condensed 
‘milk $42,197,000, men’s furnishing goods 
$42,197,000, _ furniture and refrigerators 
$41,929,000, fur and felt $4x,30r,000, iron and 
steel and steel works and rolling mills 
$39,532,000, blast furnaces $38,452,000, patent 
medicines $37,343,000, chemicals $35,346,000, 
musical instruments $33,680,000, automobiles 
$30,980,000, paint and yarnish $28,559,000, 
leather $27,642,000, silk $26,519,000, carpets and 
Tugs $25,606,o00, and confectionery $25,540,000, 
The principal manufacturing center is New 
York City, with a total of $2z,0z9,692,600, which 
exceeds that of any other city, and of any other 
State, except Pennsylvania. Other centers are 
Buffalo $218,804,000, Rochester $112,676,000, 
Yonkers $59,334,000, Syracuse $49, 35 000, 
Schenectady $38,165,000, Troy $37,980,000, itica 
$31,199,000, Niagara Falls $28,652,000, Albany | 
$22,826,000, and Amsterdam $22,449,000. 


TRANSPORTATION. , 

In “xoxg there were 8,5x1°38 miles of railroad 
within the State, excluding extra tracks, sidings, 
yard trackage, etc., and 5,oor’06 miles of electric 
railway track. There are 637 miles of canals | — 
(including 36x miles of the Erie Canal, which 
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was constructed in 1827-1825 to connect Lake 
Brie with the Hudson: River, at “Albany, the 
total cost of the canal being about $100,000,000). 
he.tonnage of ships entered and cleared at New 
York (entered 15,767,547, cleared 15,421,394 tons 
in r9x3-x4), and the total foreign commerce of 
the port of New York in. xr9rq4-15 (imports 
$933,012,058, exports $r,193,58x,088, — total 
| $2,124,592,146), exceed that of any other port in 
the world. . 


CAPITAL. 


ALBANY, the capital of the State, on the west 
bank of the Hudson (at the junction of the 
Erie and Champlain canals with the river), was 
settled early in the seventeenth~ century and 
became the State capital in 1797. ‘The capitol 
was erected from the design of Thomas Fuller 
at the cost of about $2s,000,0c0, and a further 
$3,000,000 was expended in xgrx and rgxz for 
restoration after the fire. 


NEw YorK CIty. 


New York, the largest and wealthiest city of 
the United States, and the greatest seaport in 
the world, is situated on New York Bay, at the 
mouth of the Hudson River, and consists of the 
five boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx, Rich- 
mond, Brooklyn, and Queens. The city was 
founded on Manhattan Island by the Dutch 
early in theseventeenth century, and was named 
New Amsterdam, the name being changed to 
New York in 1664, after the English occupation, 
| and the city receiving its first charter in 1686. 
The total area is 327 square miles (Philadelphia 
x30 square miles, County of Loudon xx7 square 
miles), the greatest length from north to south 
is 35 miles, and the greatest width from east to 
west is x9 miles. The population at the census 
Of xgx0 Was 4,766,883 (Manhattan 2,331,542, Bronx 
430,980, Brooklyn 1,634,351, Queens 284,047, and 
Richmond 85,969), or with Westchester and New 
Jersey suburbs—the Metropolitan District of 
New York—(ro10) 6,474,568. - ‘The estimated 
population of the Metropolitan District in r9x4q 
Was 7,300,000, New York is thus the most popu- 
Jous city in the world.* According to the State 
| Census of xo915, the population of the city in 
June of that year was 5,066,222—a gain of 
299,339 Since xoxo. The population of the five 
boroughs in x95 was: Manhattan, 


168,840); Bronx, 622,625 (a gain of 183,655) ; 
Queen’s, 398,65 (a gain Of rr4,610) ; Richmond, 
68,684 (a gain Of x2,719). ‘The growth of the city 
‘as a whole was materially checked by the 
stoppage of immigration, due to the European 
War. ew York is governed by a Mayor, a 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, and a 
Board of Aldermen, the new Municipal Build- 
ings being the finest in the world, and the city 
contains the tallest inhabited buildings on 
the face of the globe (Woolworth Building 
865 feet), while Brooklyn Bridge (6,537 feet long), 
Manhattan Bridge (6,855 feet long) and Williams- 
burg Bridge (7,308 ‘feet long) are among the 
longest suspension bridges in. the: world. Cen- 
tral Park (843 acres), constructed at the cost of 
$xs,000,000, Van Cortlandt Park (1,132 ‘acres), 
Pelham Bay Park (2,756 acres), and Bronx Park 
(7x9 acres) are the principal parks of New York, 
the last named containing the grounds of the 
| Zoological Society 

| are Pre 2). ct Park 


(26x acres). On Long Islan 
(526. acres) and Forest Park 


2,143,063, (2 | 
loss of x88,48r) ;, Prooklyn, 1,803,19x (a gain of | 


; INCORPORATED PLACES. | 
At the census of roxo there were 76 incorporated | 
places with populations exceeding 5,000 :— | 
ALBANY Mount Vernon 30,979 | 
LAI DIOR, sevests ees : Newark .....+.5. 5227 | 
Amsterdam 31,267 | Newburgh 27,805 | 
ATEDUETN pscvecnes 34,668 | New Rochelle —28, 867 | 
| Batavia -......... 11,613 | New York...... 4,766,883 | 
Binghampton... 48,443 | Niagara Falls... 30,445 | 
Buffalo .....++ + 423,715 | North Tarry- 
Canadaigua....... 7,217 tOWD:....0000045 
Catskill .. 5,296 | North 
Cohoes .. 24,709 |__‘Tonawanda 
Corning .. 13,730 | Norwich ..... 
Cortland .. 11,504 | Ogdensburg 
Dunkirk .. 17,221 | Olean .......00e 
Elmira ..... 37,176 | Oneida... 
Fredenia .. 5,285 | Oneonta .. 
Fulton 10,480 | Ossining .. 
Geneva...... 12,446 | Oswego..... 
Glens Falls . 15,243 | Peekskill.. 
Gloversville...... 20,642 | Plattsburg 
| Haverstraw 5,669 | Port Chester ... 12,809) 
| Herkimer ...... 7,820 | Port Jervis...... 9,564 | 
| Ifoosick Falls... 5,532 | Poughkeepsie... 27,936 | 
| Hornell .......+ 12,617 | Rensselaer 10,711 
| Hudson: src0.e« 11,417 , Rochester 218,149 
Hudson Falls... © 5,189 | Rome ..... 20,407 
PHO cesecces te cas 6,588 Salamanca 5,792 
Ithaca .. 14,802 | Saratoga Springs 12,603 


Jamestown . 31,297 | Schenectady ... 72,826 
Johnstown ...... 10,447 | Seneca Falls ... 6,588 
Kingston ...... 25,908 | Solvay .. 

Lackawanna ... 14,549 | Syracuse .. 
| Little Falls...... 12,273 | Larrytown - 
| Lockport... 17,970 | Tonawanda...... 
| Malone....... te) 65407 
| Mamaroneck ... 5,699 | U 

Matteawan...... 6,727 | Watertown 
Mechanicsville 6,634 | Watervliet....... 
Medina...........- 5,683 | White Plains... 15,949 
Middletown 15,313 | Yonkers ....,...- 79,803 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
(One of the Thirteen Original States.) 
AREA, 52,425 Square miles. CAPITAL, Raleigh. 
CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910. 


} 
Year. White. Negro. Total. ‘sq me 
| | 
1870 678,470 391,650 1,071,361 22°0 
1880 | 867,242 531,277 | 1399750 | 28°7 
1890 | 1,055,382 | 561,018 | 1,617,949 |  33°2 
xg00 | 1,263,603 | 624,469 1,893,810 | 38°9 
X9I0 | 1,590,511 697,843 | 2,206,287 | 45°3 
In xoxo the Indian population was 7,85x._ The 
urban population numbered 318,474, and the 
rural population 1,887,813 ; the mates numbered 
1,098,476, and the females 1,r07,8xx. The prip- [ 


cipal religious denominations are the Baptists 
and Methodists, a ‘ 


* This claim is disputed by London, England, but f 
there is no foundation for London’s pre-eminence, as the 

| population of the area governed by the Londdn County 

j een wns 4,521,685 in r9xz, and of the Metropolitan and 

City Police Districts 7,257,358. Vurther, th 

of London in r9zz was less than In 1902, while 


the population | ~ 
New York } 
‘ 
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POSITION AND EXTENT. 


North Carolina (‘“ Old North State”) is a South 
Atlantic State, bounded on the N. by Virginia 
and Tennessee, on the S. by South Carolina and 
Georgia, on the E. by the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the W. by Tennessee. The total area is 52,426 
square miles (48,740 land, and 3,686 water), the 
greatest length from N. to S. is zoo miles, and 
the greatest breadth from EB. to W. is 520 miles. 
The State lies between 33° 51’ 37/36" 35' N. 
amas, and betweén 75° 27'—84° 20’ W. longi- 

ude. 
PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Relief—The eastern half of the State is part 
of the Coastal Plain Region, with a coast line 
formed of barrier beaches, and of the remainder 
about 20,000 square miles is part of the Piedmont 
Plateau, with an’ upward slope from east (Fall 
Line) to west (Blue Ridge). Western Noyth 
Carolina (6,000 ‘square miles, between Georgia 
and Tennessee), known as the “ Land of the Sky,” 
has an average altitude of 2,ooofeet, and extends 
from the Blue Ridge to the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, with many mountain ranges (Black, 
Balsam, Pisgah, Cowee, and Nantahala). This 
mountainous district contains in Mount Mitchell 
(6,7x0 feet, in Yancey County) the highest point 
in the State, other peaks being Clingman. Dome 
(6,660 feet), Mount Buckley (6,590 feet), Mount 
Love (6,443 feet), and the Grandfather (5,964 feet). 

|The ranges are densely wooded, and contain 
some of the finest scenery in the world. 
| Hydrography.—The principal rivers (from E. 
to W.) are the Roanoke, which rises in the west, 
as the Dan, and flows northward into Virginia, 
to re-enter the State on its way to Albemarle 
Sound; the Tar and the Neuse; Cape Fear, 
which rises in the N.W. center and flows into 
the Atlantic at Wilmington; the Yadkin, the 
Catawba, and the Broad, which rise in_the 
mountains of the N.W. and flow southwards to 
§; Carolina; and the Hiwassee, Little Tennessee 
and French Broad, which rise west of the Blue 
Ridge and flow northwards into Tennessee, 
There are several lakes *a the Coastal Plain 
region, the largest being Lake Mattamuskeet 
(x00 square miles), in Hyde County. 
Climate.—There is considerable variety in the 
climatic conditions, the highest temperature at 
Wilmington being 103° F., and the lowest 5° F., 
with a mean of 62° F., while the readings at 
Charlotte (Mecklenburg County) are xo2° F., 
-s° F, and 60° F. The “Land of the Sky” is a 
much favored district for hunting and camping, 
and contains many health resorts, especially in 


County), where the air is most beneficial for 
pulmonary patients. 


GOVERNMENT. Z 


North Carolina was first settled in the early 
years of the sixteenth century, the name of Sir 
Walter Raleigh being perpetuated in that of the 
capital of the State, while that of Carolina is due 


King of England. At the. close of the seven- 
teenth century, Carolina was divided into North 
‘| and South, and a century later the War of Inde- 
pendence freed the State from English rule. 
North Carolina claims to have originated the 
| Declaration of Independence, and , the State 
_| ratified the Constitution of the United States, 

2x Nov, 3789. Under the State Constitution of 
6 (¥ Ai superseded that of 18 Dec., 1776) the 
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the neighborhood of Asheville (Buncombe. 


to the activities of favorites of Charles IL, 


European ‘ports. 


Governor is elected by popular vote for 4 years, 
and there is an elected Council of State. 


THE LEGISLATURE. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 
so members, and of a House of 120 Representa- 
tives, elected biennially. The salary of members 
of the Legislature is $4 per diem. 


DEFENSE. 


The organized militia consisted in rors of 2xx 
Officers and z,809 enlisted men. 


FINANCE, 


Receipts for the year ended 31 Dec., 1914, were 
$5,150,107~and expenditures were $4,980,305. 
The balance in the Treasury on x Jan., xzo15, 
was $x69,80z. ‘The funded debt is $8,673,000, 


EDUCATION. 


In 1913 the school population was 741,730, 
the enrolment being 599,647, the average daily 
attendance 408,464, the expenditure for schools 
$4,067,793. ‘there are 263 high schools with 
7,873 secondary pupils, and 5 public normal 
schools, with 1,385 students. ‘The principal 
institutions for higher education are the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, founded at Chapel 
Hill, Orange County, in 1789, with 89x students 
in xr914, and the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, founded at West Raleigh in 1889. ‘There 
are many sectarian institutions, and colleges for 
Indians and colored students. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture and Live Stock—In xg10 there 
were 253,725 farms, with a total area of } 
"22,439,129 acres, of which 8,813,056 were im- 
proved. The land was valued at $343,x64,945, 
buildings at $1x3,459,66z, implements and mach- 
inery at $18,441,619, and live stock at $62,649,984, 
a total for all farm property of $537,736,210. 
The principal crops are cotton and corn. The 
corn crop in x914 Was 57,550,000 bushels. In |" 
1gx4 the cotton production was 925,000 bales 
(793,000 bales in x9r3). On x Jan., 1915, there 
were on farms 182,000 horses, 194,000 mules, 
315,000 milch cows, 369,000 other neat cattle, 
177,000 sheep, and 1,525,000 swine. 

Minerals.—The total value of minerals won in 
1913 Was $3,739,696, in 1912, $3,36r,923, includ- 
ing clay products ($r,6x4,406), mica, gold, mineral 
waters, emeralds, amethysts, and other minor 
products. 

Manufactures.—In 1909 there were 4,93 estab- 
lishments with 133,453 persons engaged in in- 
dustry, the capital being $227,185,000, and value 
of products $216,656,000, of which $94,795,000 
was added by manufacture. ‘The principal 
industries are cotton goods ($73,680,000), tobacco 
($35,987,000), and lumber and timber ($33,525,000); 
the chief centers being Durham ($23,271,500), 
Winston ($16,778,000), Charlotte. ($10,460,000), 
Asheville ($3,250,000), Wilmington ($3,005,000), 
Raleigh ($2,376,000), and Greensboro ($z,032,000). 

TRANSPORTATION.  , . 
In x913 there were 5,265 miles#Of railroad 
within the Staté and 268 miles of electric 
road. The Central Highway (soo miles), from |’ 
Beaufort Harbor to the western boundary 
of the State, has beencompleted. Wilmington 
is the principal harbor, and cotton to the value 


of ooo,o00 is shipped there annually for 
ae There is a large coasting | 
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| trade, and the Roanoke is navigable to Weldon, 
the Cape Fear to Fayetteville, and the Neuse to 
Newbern. 

INCORPORATED PLACES. 


RALEIGH, the capital of the State and the seat 
of Wake County, was founded (as Wake Court 
House) in 1788, and was named after Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1792, to be incorporated as a city in 
1795. ‘The Capitol, rebuilt in_z840, stands in a 
beautiful park (Union Square) and Pullen Park 
(40 acres) adjoins the city. At the census of 
rg91o there were x19 incorporated places with 
populations exceeding 5,¢00: 


RALEIGH +-19,218 | High Point ...... 9,525 
Asheville... :.18,762 | Kinston ... - 6,995 
Speen ..-go,0%4 | Newbern............ 9,961 
Concord , .-- 8,715 | Rocky Mount ... 8,051 
Durham ......-..... 18,241 | Salem .,.........0--- 5,533 
Elizabeth City ... 8,422 | Washington - 6,222 
Fayetteville ...... 7,045 | Wilmington-......25,748 
Gastonia ......<..... 5,759°| WilSOD | ».2.-..0..-. 6,727 
Goldsboro ........- 6,x07 | Winston.....-...: 17,167 
Greensboro ...... 15,895 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


~ (Admitted to the Union 22 Feb., 1889.) 
AREA, 70,837 square miles. CAPITAL, Bismarck. 
eee POPULATION, 1870-1910. 


{ | 


ar. | White, i. | Negro, Total, Per sq. mile 
a 12,887 94 14,18 | o°2 
1880 | 133,147 | 40% 430277 fo EF 
sP907 182,407 | 373 190,983 | 2°7 
- F900 311,712 286 319,245 | 4°5 
7910 569,855 | 627 577,056 | 8-2 
4 


-In xgro the Indians numbered 6,486, ‘he 
urban population was 63,236 and the rural popn- 


dation 513,820; the males numbered. 315,554, and 
the females 259,502, ‘The principal re igious 
denominations are Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans, 


POSITION AND EXTENT, 


North Dakota (‘‘Flickertail State”) is West 
North Central State, bounded on the N. by 
the Canadian provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, on the 8. by South Dakota, on the E. by 
the Red River of the North, which separates the 
State from Minnesota, and on the W. by Mon- 

na. The total area is 70.837 square miles 
70,183 land and 654 water), the greatest breadth 
from W. is 360 miles, and the greatest 
length ae WN, to S. 210 miles. The State lies 
between 4: 5, 88 ° N. latitude and between 
96° 25 eroge a longitude. 


PHYSIOAL F LATURES. 


: Relief. — —The Coteau du Missouri divides the 
State with a north-eastern Prairie Plain region 
and a south-western Great Plain region, the 
| mean elevation being z,900 feet, and the highest 
point 3,soofeet (Bowman Country), in the extreme 
S.W. West of the Missouri are the “ Bad 
"so named by the French, on account: of 
j the. difficulties that beset the traveler in early” 

ays of colonization. The Bad Lands are inter- 


é ranchman, In the Red River Valley of | t 
stern counties are the. che ee lands 


“of 1889 (as Suesodaene ry amended) the executive 


officers and 676 men. 


‘School at Ellendale. 


| were $5,387,276 and the dene oe 1485, 


with grassy valleys of the greatest value | 


Hydrography.—The Red River of the North, 
which rises in Pine Lake, Minn., and flows into 
Lake Winnipeg, 700 miles from its source, forms 
the eastern boundary of the State, with tribu- 
taries in the Sheyenne, Goose, Park, and 
Pembina rivers, A loop of the Mouse river 
crosses the boundary from the north, in Ward 
County, and receives the waters of the Riviere 
des Lacs, before turning northwards again across 
the boundary, in Bottineau county. The 
Missouri flows from Montana, across the western 
boundary in McKenzie county, and receives the 
waters of the Little Missouri, Knife, Heart, and 
Cannon Ball rivers from the wi est, before crossing 
the southern boundary, between Morton and 
Emmons County. The James rises in Wells 
County and crosses the southern boundary on its 
way to the Missouri, in Sonth Dakota, There 
are many lakes east of the Missouri, the largest 
being Devil's Lake (400 square miles) in Ramsey 
and Benson Counties. 

Climate.—There are great extremes of temper> 
ature, the summers being short and. hot, and 
the winters severe, The highest temperature 
is ro7°F., and the lowest —49°F., the mean 
January temperature being 7°. and the mean 
July 70°F. The annual precipitation is 18 inches 
at Bismarck, and xs inches at Williston. 


Bee GOVERNMENT, 


North Dakota formed part of the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803, and for many years was 
included in the boundaries of other governments, 
Tn 186x the Territory of Dakota was created, and | 
in 1889 the Territory was divided, and North | 
Dakota was eae to the Union as.a sovereign 
State on 22 Feb., Under the constitution 


officers are elected by the people biennially. 


JUDICIARY, 


There is a Supreme Court with a Chief Justice 
and four Associate Judges, elected by the people 
for oe years, and district, county and municipal 
cour 


LEGISLATURE, 


There is a Senate of 50 members and a House 
of x11 Representatives, elected by the people for 
two years, the sessional indemnity of members, 
being $5 per diem, 


DEFENSE. 
The organized militia consisted in rors of 56 


EDUCATION. | 
Attendance is compulsory between the ages of 
8 and xs, the school population in x913 being 
185,963, the enrolment 142,434, and the average | 


daily attendance 94,060; the expenditure was | 


$5,829,571. There is State University and School 
oF Mines at Grand Forks, a State College of 
Agriculture at Fargo, and a normal and industrial 


FINANCE. 
The receipts for the year ended. 30 June, r9r4, 


the balance on hand I 
$1,633,417. Lhe bonded aebt ot th the state ‘heme 
the amount taken over by agreement with Sout! 
Dakota from the Lerritorial commitments) was | 


y j “ 
We 
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ite PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


Agriculiure and Live Stock.—In x9x0 there 
were 74,360 farms, with a total area of 28,426,650 
acres, of which 20,458,092 were improved. The 
land was valued at $730,380,131, buildings at 

92,276,613, implements and machinery at 

3,907,595, and live stock at $08,249,866, a total 
for all farm property of. $974,814,205, and an 
increase of $719,547,484 since “x900. The Live 
Stock on x Jan., 1915, included 785,000 horses, 
8,000 mules, 339,000-milch cows, 515,000 other 
neat cattle, 250,000 sheep and 642,coo swine. The 
principal crops are wheat (81,592,000 bushels in 
1914), COIN, 14,000,000 bushels ; oafs, 64,904,000 
bushels ; barley, 28,275 bushels. : 

Minerals.—The total value of all tuinerals won 
in r9r3 was $x,085,676, including coal ($750,652), 
clay products ($262,580). 

Manufactures.—in x902 there were 752 estab- 
lishments, employing 4,:48.persons, with capital 


$xx,585,000, and-value of products $19,137,000, of 


which $5,463,000 was added by manufacture. 
Flour and grist milling ($21,685,000) is the largest 
industry: The centers are fargo ($z,500,000) an 
Grand Forks ($2,000,000). , 


TRANSPORTATION. 


The railroad mileage in z9x3 was 3,023, the 
Northern Pacific crossing the Missouri at Bis- 
marck, and the Great Northern; Northern 
Pacific ; Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste 
Marie; Chicago, Milwaukee and-St. Paul; and 
the Chicago and Northwestern, have-main and 
branch lines‘in the State. The electric road 
mileage was 25. The Red River is navigable to 
Fargo, and the Missouri throughout its course 
in the State.; 


sINCORPORATED PLACES. 


BISMAROK, the capital of the State, is situated 
in Burleigh County, on the BH. bank of the 
Missouri river. The city »was founded in 1873, 
was chartered in 1876, and from 1883 to 1889 Was 
the capital of Dakota Territory. ‘The river is 
400 yards wide, and is crossed bya fine steel and 
iron truss bridge, with 3 main spans of 4oo feet 
each. The largest cities are Fargo, the center of 
1 the grain trade of the Red River Valley, and 
Grand Forks, the seat of the State University 
and a large lumbering center. At the census of 
rgxo there were s incorporated places with popu- 
lations exceeding 5,000 :— 


B ORG Bnet ions 5,443 Grand Forks .. 
Devil's Lak os) 187 Minot- jye....05.. 


Mitek ate saree X45 33% 


: (Admitted to the Union x9 Feb., 1803.) 
*| AREA, 41,040 Square miles. CAPrran, Columbus. 
CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-x910, 


—— 


Per sq. 


getak Eee 


Negro. 


|xr1,452 


: the urban 


population Was 2,665, 
on 2,z0r,978 ; the 


| centre of a group in Lake Erie, contains some 


numbered 2,434,758 and the females 2,332,363. 
The principal religious denominations are the 
Roman Catholics, Methodists; Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Baptists, and Disciples, ~ 


POSITION AND EXTENT. 

Ohio (“Buckeye State”) is an East North 
Central Station, bounded on the N. by Michigan 
and Lake Erie, on the 8. by the Ohio river (which 
separates the State from West Virginia and 
Kentucky), on the E, by Pennsylvania and the 
Ohio river (which separates the State from West 
Virginia), and on the W. by Indiana. ‘The total 
area is 41,040 square miles (40,740 land and 300 
water) exclusive of 3,443 square miles on Lake 
Erie, but inclusive of North, Middle and South 
Bass, Put-in-Bay, Kelleys, and smaller islands, 
to the N.W. of which is the scene of Perry’s 
victory over the Anglo-Canadian Fleet, on 
ro Sept., 18x3. The greatest breadth from E. to 
W.is 230 miles, and the greatest length from 
N. toS. is 2zog miles. The State lies between 
38° 27’—4x° 57’ N. latitude and between 80° 34’— 
84° 49' W. longitude. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES, 

Relief.—The average elevation of the State is 
8s0 feet above mean. sea-level, the highest point 
being 1,540 feet (Hogues Hill) in Logan County, 
and the lowest 425 feet, at the confluence of the 
Gt. Miami and the Ohio, in the extreme 5.W. 
(Hamilton County). Generally, the N. W. portion 
of the State is unbroken plain, while the §.E. is 
rugged and undulating. 

Hydrography.—Lhe Ohio* forms a southern 
and southeastern boundary for 436 miles, the |- 
principal tributaries being the Great Miami, 
Little Miami, Scioto, Hocking, Muskingum, and 
Mahoning. On the right bank of the Little 
Miami, in Warren County, is ort Ancient, with 
prehistoric earthworks 5 miles in extent; and on 
the right bank of Brush Creek, in Adams County, 
is the famous Serpent Mouth, a natural forma- 
tion 1,000 feet long, 5 feet high, and 30 feet wide 
at the base, with a triple-coiled tail and jaws 
distended, as if about to swallow an oval mound 
which rises at the head of the,‘‘serpent.” The 
chief northern rivers are the Mawmee, which 
rises in Indiana, and flows through Toledo to 
Maumee Harbor on Lake Erie, the Sandusky, 
which flows into Sandusky Harbor (Lake Erie), 
and the Cuyahoga, which flows through Cleve- 
land to the Lake. Put-in-Bay Island, in the 


interesting gypsum caves. Lake Erie forms the 
boundary of the State for 230 miles, and there 


are several small lakes in»the northeastern | ~ 


counties, with large reservoirs in the southwest. 


* THE OWIO RIVER, 


The Ohio River is formed by the junction of 
the Allegheny and Monongahela at Pittsburg, Pa., 
and flows west.and southwards for 967 miles (all 
navigable), to join the Mississippi at Cairo, Ill, 
between the State of Ohio, Indiana and Iinois, |. 
on the north, and West Virginia and Kentucky 
on the south, The principal tributaries are the 
JYennessee (1,200. miles), Cumberland (560 miles), 
Wabash (520 miles), Kentucky (300 miles), Kan- 
awha (400 miles), Green (g20 miles), and Scioto 
(200 miles). Along its course are the.cities of 
Pittsburg, Pa. (pop. 533,905), Wheeling, W. Va. | 
Pop. 41,641), Cincinnati, Ohio (pop. 

Louisville, Ky. (pop. 233,928), Eyans 
ind Covington, Ky. (pop. 


~ 
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States and Territories—Ohio. 


Climate.—There .are great extremes of tem-|  Minerals.—The total value of all minerals | 


| 

| perature, the highest (July) reading being 105° F. 
jat Cincinnati, and the lowest. (January)—zo° F. 
jat Columbus, with January and July mean 
| readings of 32° and 78°F. at Cincinnati, 29° and 
| 75°F. at Columbus and 26° and 74°F, at Toledo. 
|The mean annual precipitation for the whoie 
State is about 35 inches. 


GOVERNMENT. 
| Ohio formed part of the North West Territory 
| from 1787-1803, and was admitted to the Union 
| as a sovereign State ou 19 Feb., 1803.~ Under the 
constitution of 1851 (with subsequent amend- 
ments) the chief executive officers are selected 
' by popular vote for two years. 
JUDICIARY. 
| There is a Supreme Court of 8 judges, 8 Circuit 
Courts of 3 judges each, and District, Probate, 
{Insolvency and Municipal Courts, the chief 
| judicial officers being chosen by popular vote for 
| 6 years. 
LEGISLATURE. 

There is a Senate of 34 members, and a House 
of rr9 Representatives, elected in each case for 
two years, the annual indemnity of members 
being $x,e00. 

DEFENSE, 

The organized militia consisted in r9z4 of 487 
officers and 5,309 enlisted men. The nayal militia 
consisted of x8 officers and 229 enlisted men. 


EDUCATION. : 

In x913 the school population was 1,173,766, 
the enrolment being 870,6zz, and the average 
daily attendance 683,999. ‘he school expendi- 
ture was $31,335,604. ‘There are 5 public normal 
schools with 7os students. ‘The chief State insti- 
tutions for higher education are the State Uni- 
versity, founded at Columbus in 1873, with 3,829 
students in 1913-14 ; Ohio University, founded at 
Athens in x809, with 1,277 students in r9x4, and 
Miami University, founded at Oxford (Butler 
County) in 1829, with 638 students in r9rq4._ ‘The 
City of Cincinnati’ controls the Cincinnati 
University (2,04x students) and other large 
institutions are Oberlin College (founded in 1833), 
Wesleyan University (founded at Delaware in 
1844), and Western Reserve University (founded 
at Cleveland in 1826), There are also many other 
institutions of the first rank, 


FIN ANOE. 

The receipts for the year ended 15 Nov., 1914, 
were $20,544,539 and the expenditure $18,345,251, 
the. balance on hand, 16 Noy., xz9x3, being 
$7,734,955: There is no State debt, the only 
Obligation being an irreducible amount due to 
Ohio University and Ohio State University in 
return for their public lands, 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture and Live Stock.—In r910 there 
were 272,048 farms, with a total area of 24,105, 
acres, of which 19,227,969 were improved. Lhe 
land was valued at $1,285,804,812, buildings at 
} $368,2¢7,894, implements and machinery at 
‘$51,210,071, and live stock at $x97,332,112. The 
principal crops are corn, 146,250,000 bushels in 
1913, 142,715,000 bushels in po wheat, 35,100,000 
bushels in x9r3, 36,538,000 bushels in r9xq; and 
tobacco 61,425,000 1b. in 1913, 78,120,000 Ib. in r9x4. 

The Live Stock on farms x Jan., r9xg, included 
919,000 horses, 24,000 mules, 895,000 milch cows, 
, 838,000 other neat cattle, 3,263,000 sheep, and 


won in 1913 Was $121,690,661, and pig iron to the | 
value of $x03,824,517 was also, produced. ~The | 
chief minerals are clay products ($38,388,296), 
coal ($39,948,058), natural gas ($10,416,699), and 
petroleum ($17,538,452). 

Manufactures.—In rgog there were 15,138 estab- 
lishments, employing 523,004 persons, with | 
capital $x,300,733,000, and value of products | 
$x,437,436,000, Of which $613,734,000 was added | 
by manufacture. The chief industries are iron 
and steel works and rolling mills $97,780,000, | 
iron and steel blast furnaces $83,690,000, foundry 
and machine shop products $145,837,000, 


| 
slaughtering and meat packing $50,804,000, flour | 
and grist mills $48,093,000, automobiles | 
$38,839,000, Jumber and timber $34,597,000, | 


boots and shoes $31,551,000, tobacco $28,907;000, | 


car construction and repairs $28,690,000, malt | — 


liquors $25,332,000, men’s clothing $24,869,000, 
women’s clothing $19,493,000, carriages and 
wagons $21,949,000, pottery, etc. $21,173,000, | 
and six other industries aboye $15,000,000. 
The principal industrial centers are Cleveland | 
$27x,961,000, Cincinnati $x94,516,000, Youngs- | 
town $8x,271,000, Akron $73,158,000, Toledo | 


$61,229,500, Dayton $50,378,000, Columbus | 
$49,032,000, Lorain $38,987,000, Canton | 
$28,583,000, Steubenville $21,187,000, and | 
Springfield. $19,246,000. \ 

TRANSPORTATION. 


In rox3 there were 9,117 miles of railroad 
within the State, and 4154 miles of electric 
road, ‘The great means of transportation are 
the Ohio river, on the S. and’ S,E. border, and 
Lake Erie on the N. border. The chief river 
ports are Cincinnati, Columbus and Dayton, and 
the principal harbors on Lake Erie are Cleve- 
land, Sandusky, and Toledo. 


INCORPORATED PLACHS. | 


CoLUMBUS, on the E. bank of the Scioto river, | 
at the junction with the Olentangy, was founded | 
in 1797, and became the capital of the State in \ 
x803, to be incorporated as a city in 1834. CLEVE- 
LAND, the largest city in the State (and the 
sixth in the U.S8.), was founded in 1796, on the 
§. shore of Lake Erie, and at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga river (which is spanned by three via- | ” 
ducts, the largest being 1,070 feet); it is named 
“Forest City” on account of its fine trees. 
Cleveland is one of the shipbuilding centers of | 
the U.S. CINCINNATI, the second city of the | 


State, situated-on terraces above the N. bank of 
the Ohio, was founded in 1788, and was chartered | 
as a city in x89. At the census of xoxo there 
were 82 incorporated places with populations 
exceeding 5,000 :— 

Columbus 


Pas aneese 18r,s1x | Cincinnati 


. 69,067 | Circleville .. 
. 15,083 | Cleveland .. 
6,795 | Conneaut .. 

Ashtabula..:.:.... 18,266. Coshoctor.. 
Athens . 5,463 | Dayton ... 
Barberton......... 9,410 | Defiance... 
Bellaire .d.......6 . 12,946 | Delaware .. 
Bellefontaine ... 8,238 | Delphos.......... FS 
Bellevue ....... . 5,209 | Hast Cleveland 
Bowling Green — §,222 | East Liverpool... 
Bucyrus.......00.0. 8,122 | Blyria..,....-.s.000 
Cambridge ...... 11,327 | Findlay ..........-- 
Canal Dover...... 6,621 | Fostoria... 9; 
Canton ............ 50,2177} Fremont. . 


fe 8,640,000 swine. _ 
ae: 


ue 


Chillicotte wears 14,508 | Ga 


ee 
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Territories—Ohio, Oklahoma. 


. 23,48x | known as “No Man’s Land,” consist.of a lofty | — 
5,310 | tableland, and contain the highest point in the | 


13,388 | Panhandle (Cimarron,Texas and Beaver) formerly 


5,560:|} Piqua ......,......-- 
6,237 | Portsmouth 
35,279 | Ravenna ..... 
Bree 13,147 | St. Bernard + 5,002 
“354! St. Mary’s ......... - 5,732 
Kd Ks -- 7,185 | Salem........ ‘ . 8,943 
Lakewood se i +. 19,989 


+ 6,607 
-. 46,92 
+ 22,39 
« 11,894 
--168,497 


Lancaster .. 
Ti 


6,122 

71739 

| Martin’s Ferry . 7,157 
Massillon ......... 5,349. 


ERS 13,152 | Warren ............ 11,082 
9,087 | Washington 
6,082 Court House... 7,277 
. 25,404 | Wellston ......... 6,875 
Newburgh. .. 5,813 | Wellsville... 7,769 
New Philadelphia 8,542 Wooster.. 6,136 
ANIGS wie. - 8,36x | Xenia........ 8,706 || 
Norwalk . . 7,858 | Youngstown. 
| Norwood ......... 16,185 | Zanesville ......... 
Painesville ..... . 5,502 


OKLAHOMA. 


' (Admitted to the Union 26 Nov., 1907.) 


| ARBA, 70,057 square miles. CAPITAL, Okla- 
; homa City. . a 


i. , 7 
CENSUS POPULATION, x890-x9x0. 


_-Wiute. esnee The = Takats, [Per sa. 
: 
Plc he t i= 
" { rr,oc8 | 2,973 | - 7475 pee 
| \ 262,546 -}- 18,636 180,182 
5 | § 374997 | 38:83t. | 398,33t 1) yo. 
RE ee 355,207 36,853 392,060 } er 
Tgro | 1,444,531 | 137,612 | 1,657,155 | 23°9 


n r9ro the Indian population was 74,825. The 
ban population was 320,55, and the rural 
opulation 1,337,000; the males numbered 
88 and the females 775,577. “he principal 
gious denominations are the Methodists, 
yptists, Roman Catholics, and Disciples. 


| on the N. by Colorado and Kansas, on 
by the Red River (which separates the 


nsas, and on the W. by New Mexico and 
a fel |: ¢ 


18 


ca 585 miles, and the greatest 


0 8. is 2x0 miles. The State 
- latitude, and between 


yy - 
om Texas), on the EB. by Missouri and | 


total area is 70,057 square miles 
nd 643 water), the greatest breadth. 


State (4,750 feet), The Arbuckle Mountains, in 
the south center, rise to 1,380 feet above sea-\ 
level, and to the northwest are the Wichita | 
Mountains, with rugged peaks x,500 feet, above 
‘the swrounding plains. In the west are the 
Chautauqua Mountains, generally of less eleva- 
tion than the Wichita range, while the eastern 
counties are rugged and forest-clad; but the 
State consists, for the most part,.of rolling 
prairies of great fertility, except for the Big Salt 
Plain and the Little Salt Plain of Harper, Wood- 
ward and Woods Counties, the Salt Creek Plain 
of Blaine County, and the Salt Fork Plain of 
Alfalfa County. Near-Sulphur (Murray County) 
is the Platt National Park (850 acres). 

Hydrography. — The Arkansas viver crosses | 
the northern boundary from Kansas in Kay 
County, dnd flows S.H. to the center of the E. 
boundary at Fort Smith, with the western 
tributaries in the Salt Fork, Cimarron and 
Canadian, and with the smaller Verdigris, 
Grand or Neosho, and Illinois from the east. 
The Arkansas has a total length of 2,170 miles 
from its source in Colorado to its outflow in the oe 
Mississippi, only 300 miles being within Okla- 
homa. The Red River forms the southern ot 3 
boundary in a winding course of about goo miles < 
(out of a total length of x600 miles), with + 
tributaries in the North Fork, Washita and 
Kiamichi. 

Climate.—There are great variations in the 
temperature, the west and center being gener- 
ally cooler than the remainder of the State. 
The mean January reading at Oklahoma is |_ 
} 35° F., and July 80° F., with extremes of 17° F.° 
and r08° F. The: mean annual precipitation 
for the whole State is 3x-7 inches, 


byt 


GOVERNMENT. ele 


Congress allocated the territory now known 
as the State of Oklahoma in 1834 as a reserva- 
tion for the five nations (Cherokees, Creeks, 
Seminoles; Choectaws and Chickasaws), In 1850 
the N.W. portion (together with the panhandle) 
was organized as Oklahoma ‘lerritory, and the 
§.E. portion as Indian Territory. In xg906 both 
Territories qualified for admission as one State. |. 
Under the constitution of 1907 the chief execu- | 
‘tive officers are elected by popular vote fo 
4 years. oe ‘ 

ep achee es JUDICIARY. 

There is a Supreme -Court of six Justices, 
elected for 6 years, a Criminal Court of Appeals 
and District and County Courts. 


- «LEGISHATURE \ 


There is a Senate of 44 members, elected f 
years and renewable as to one half bienni 
and a House of 100 Representatives, for 2 yea 

fe DEFENSE, —s 

The organized militia consisted in 

|| 69 Officers and 1,025 enlisted men. 
: 7. YA‘ 
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States and Territories—Oklahoma, Oregon. 


principal State institutions for higher education 
are the University of Oklahoma, founded at 
Norman in 1892, with 123 professors and instruc- 
tors, and x,ror students in r9x3-14; the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, at Stillwater ; 
the School of Mines, at Wilburton, the Agri- 
cultural and Normal University (for colored 
students), at Langston; and (under private 
control) Epworth University (Meth. Epis.), at 
Guthrie, and Kingfisher College. 


‘ FINANCE. 


The receipts for the two years ended 30 Nov., 
rgiz, were $7,688,435, and the expenditures 
$7,218,321, the balance in hand x Dec., 1912, 
being $1,123,824. The funded debt of the State, 
on 30 Nov., 1912, WaS $3,055,000. | 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


Agriculture and Live Stock.—In 1o910_ there 
were x90, r92 farms, with a total area of 28,859,353 
acres, of which 17,551,337 were improved. The 


land was valued at $649,066,668, buildings at |- 


$89,610,556, implements and machinery at 
$27,088,866, and live stock at $152,432,792, a 
total for all farm property of $918,198,882 (as 
against $277,525,433 in 1900). The principal 
crops are Cor, 52,250,000 bushels im 1913, 
50,000,000 in 1914; Wheat, 47,975,000 bushels in 
1914; Oats, 30,250,000 bushels ; cotton, 1,261,000 
pales. The Live Stock on farms, x Jan., 1915, 
included 758,000 horses, 269,000 mules, 494,000 
‘milch cows, 2,x19,000 other neat cattle, 76,000 
sheep, and 1,420,000 swine. 


Minerals.—The total value of all minerals won 
im 1o9r3 Was $80,168,820, in 1912 $53,6x4,7230, 
including petroleum ($59,982,948), natural gas 
7,436,389, and coal $8,542,748. . 


Manufactures. —In x909 there were 2,310 
establishments, employing 18,034 persons, with 
eapital_ $38,873,000, and value of products 

53,582 %b00, 0 which $x9,529,000 was added by 
manufacture. The principal industries are 
flour and grist milling ($x9,144,000), cotton- 
seed oil and cake ($5,187,000), and lumber and 
timber ($4,439,000). The chief industrial centers 
are Oklahoma City ($7,868,000), Enid ($2,453,000), 
Muskogee ($2,280,000), aud Shawnee ($2,100,000). 


mee 


TRANSPORTATION. 


In 1913, there were 6,357 miles of railroad 
within the State. The electric road mileage 
was 247. River navigation is unimportant. 


INCORPORATED PLACES, 


OKLAHOMA City, on the N. fork of the Canadian 
river, was founded in 3889, was chartered as a 
| city in x890, and became the capital of the State 

in 1913 in place of Guthrie. At the census of 
I9giIo 
populations exceeding 5,000 :— 
OKLAHOMA CITY 64,205 | Guthrie... 


Ardmore . Lawton .........+4 
McAlester .. 


re were x4 incorporated places. with 
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OREGON. 


(Admitted to the Union 14 Feb., 1859.) 
AREA, 96,699 square miles, Capital, Salem. 
CENSUS-POPULATION, 1870-1910. 


Year. | White. Negro. | Total, {Per sq.mile. 
1870 | 82,929 346 90,923 | x'0 
1880 | 163,075 487 174,768 18 
1890 | 301,982 1,186 317,704 a3 
rg00 | 394,582 1,105 433,530 4°3 
IgI0 | 655,090 1,492 672,705 7'0 


In xor0 the Chinese numbered 7,363, Indians 
8,090 and Japanese 3,418. ‘The urban population 
Was 307,060, and the rural population 365,705 ; 
the males numbered 384,265 and the females” 
288,500. The principal religious denominations 
are the Roman Catholics, Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and Disciples, 


POSITION AND EXTENT. 

Oregon (“‘ Beaver State”) is a Mountain State, 
bounded on the N. by the Columbia River and 
the 46th parallel of N. latitude (which divide the 
State from Washington), on the S. by California 
and Nevada, on the E. by Idaho (the greater 
part of the boundary being the Snake river) and 
on the W. by the Pacific Ocean. The coast line 
extends for about 300 miles, generally of sandy 
beach, but broken in parts by spurs of the Coast 
Range. The totalarea of the State is 96,609 
square miles (95,607 land and r,o92 water); the 
greatest breadth from E. to W. is 375.miles, and 
the greatest length from N. to 8. is 290 miles. 
The State lies between 40°—46° 3x8’ N. latitude 
and between 116° 33/—124° 32’ W. longitude. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Relief.—Parallel with the coast, at a distance 
of about 20 miles from the Pacific, is the Coast 
Range with its highest point in £uchre Peak 
(4,000 feet) in Lincoln County. Further inland, 
about xoo miles from the sea, is the Cascade 
Range, which contains in Mount Hood (rz,225 
feet) the highest point in the State, other peaks 
being Mount Jefferson (10,200 feet), Three 
Sisters, Mount Adams, Bachelor, and Diamond 
Peak. To the south of this range a westward 
spur, the Calapooya Mountains, stretches to the 
Coast Range. In the N.E, the Blue Mountains 
form the southern limit of the Great Plain of 
the Columbia (which has a total area of 22,000 
square miles in the States of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Montana and Idaho). The Blue Mountains 
have an average elevation of 6,000 feet, and 
include the Grande Ronde Valley, one of the 
most fertile regions in the U.S., and one of the 
most beautiful valleys in the world. ‘The south- | 
eastern part of the State is occupied by the 
Great Sandy Desert, an arid tract of 5,000 square 
miles, with isolated buttes and mesasthrough- | 
out its area, and in the S.B. the Steen Moun- 
tains, 9,000 feet at the highest point. “Adjoining 
this desert, in Malheur County, are the Snake 
River Plains, about 1,200 square miles in extent, 
more fertile than the Sandy Desert, being 
watered by several streams in precipitous beds. 
Hydrography. — The . principal river lying 
wholly within the State is the Willamette; which 
rises in the angle of the Calapoosa and Cascade 
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Mouritains and flows northwards ‘for 300 miles 
into the Columbia, its valley occupying the 80- 
mile stretch between the Coast and Cascade 
Range ; in the Pacific are the Rogue and Umpqua, 
and between the Cascade and the Blue Moun- 
tains are the Deschutes (3z0 miles) and the John 
Day (250 miles), which flow northwards into the 
Columbia, The great rivers of the State are the 
Columbia and its tributary the Snake. The 
Columbia (one of the greatest salmon rivers’ of 
the worldyforms the northern poate for 300 
miles, and has a total length of 940 miles, from 
its source to its outflow in the Pacific Ocean, 
between the States of Oregon and Washington. 
Along the border of Wasco County the river cuts 
its way through Java beds, and these Dalles of 
the Columbia, with the clear stream on colored 
lava, are famous for their beauty. About roo 
miles from its mouth are the Cascades, where the 
river cuts through the Cascade mountains in a 
canyon 6 miles long and about x mile deep, with 
towering crags (Castle Rock 1,000 feet, Cape 
Horn 560 feet, the Pillars of Hercules), on the N. 
(Washington) bank, and Rooster Rock, in the 
center of the stream. The pecioe falls are 
Horsetail, Oneonta, Multnomah (605 feet high), 
Bridal Veil and Latourelle. The Snake river 
forms the eastern boundary for 200 miles, and 
has a total length of about 800 miles, from its 
source in the Yellowstone National Park to its 
junction with the Columbia in Washington. The 
Snake (like the Columbia) flows through the 
Columbia Lava Region (which has an area of 
about 250,000 square miles in Washington, 
Oregon, California, and Idaho), and after cross- 
ing the Oregon boundary in Malheur County, 
flows through a precipitous canyon from 2,000 to 
5,000 feet in depth, with columnar basalt rocks 
in fantastic forms on either bank. The chief 
‘| tributaries of the Snake within the State are 
| the Grande Ronde, Powder, Burnt, Malheur and 
Owyhu rivers. 
_. There are many extensive lakes, the largest 
-| being Malheur and Harney (which together are 
about 40 miles Jong), and Juniper, Manns, and 
Alvord, in Harney County; Abert, Warner (so 
miles Tong), Summer and Goose (partly in Cali- 
fornia), in Lake County ; and in Klamath County 
the beantiful Upper and Lower Klamath Lakes 
and Crater Lake. Crater Lake (4 miles wide and 
6 miles long), lies in the pit of an extinct and 
prehistoric volcano (Mount Mazami), at 6,240 
feet above the sea., The lake is 2,000 feet deep 
and is enclosed by walls of rock soo to 2,000 feet 
high ; on the W. sides is Wizard Island (845 feet 
above water), an extinct crater within the 
other crater. Anarea of zsosquare miles around 
the lake forms Crater Lake National Park. 
Climate.—The climate of the coastal region is 
humid a mild, and east of the mountains it is 
dry and has great variations in temperature. 
The mean January readings are 39° ¥. at Port- 
land and 4x° F. at Roseburg, the July means 
being 60° and 66° ¥, and the extremes xoz° and 
—2° F, at Portland, and 106° and—6° F. at Rose- 
| berg, both stations being W. of the Cascade 
| Mountains. At Silver Lake, in the south center 
(and east of the Cascade Mountains), the mean 
} emperature ‘is 44°, the extremes being 
pat st ¥. The annual precipitation varies 
¢ aes west of the Coast Ranges, to 
the 3.E, counties, 5 aes, 
- GOVERNMENT, 
err t 


Washington and Idaho, with parts of Wyoming 


pand Montana, and Ovegon (under ils present 


boundaries), was admitted to the Union asa 
Sovereign State on x4 Feb., 1859. Under the 
constitution adopted in r8s7 (with subsequent 
amendments) the chief executive officers are 
elected by popular vote for four years. 


JUDICIARY. 


The chief Judicial officers ave elected by a 
popular vote for six years, 


LEGISLATURE. 


There is a Senate of 30 members, elected for 4 
years and renewable as to one half biennially, 
and a House of 60 Representatives, elected for 2 
years, 

DEFENSE. 


The organized militia consisted, in x9z5, of x04 
officers and x,622 enlisted men, There were xq | 
officers and-228 men in the nayal militia in r9x4. 


EDUCATION. 


In x913 the school population was 166,159, the 
enrolment being 145,488, the average daily 
attendance xx6,827, and the school expenditure 
$6,045,755- There is a State normal school at 
Monmouth, and the principal State institutions 
for higher education are the University of Oregon 
‘at Eugene, and the State Agricultural College at | 
Corvallis. Other institutions are Albany College, 
Columbia University (R.C.) at Portland, Dallas 
College, Pacific University (Congregational) at 
Forest Grove, McMinnville College (Baptist), 
Pacific College (Friends), at Newberg, Philomath 
College, and Willamette University (Meth. Epis), 
at Salem. 

FINANCE. 


The receipts for the biennial period ended 
30 Sept., r9x4, were $10,266,773, and the expendi- 
tures. $10,652,592. ‘he balance on hand x Oct,, 
1914, Was $567,917. ‘There is no State debt. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


Agricultwre and Live Stock.—In x9x0 there 
were 45,502 farms, with a total area of 1x,685,xx0 
acres, of which 4,274,803 were improved. ‘The 
land was valued at $4x1,696,x02, buildings at 
$43,880,207, implements. and machinery at 
$23,205,645, and live stock at $50,46x,828, a total 
for all farm property of $528,243,782 ($72,761,287 
in’ x900), 6 principal crops in xgxq were; 
wheat, 16,604,000 bushels; oats, 2,740,000 | 
bushels; barley, 3,660,000 bushels. The Live 
Stock on farms‘x Jan., x9x5, included 304,000 
horses, x0,o00 mules, 210,000 milch cows, 503,000 
other neat cattle, 2,563,000 sheep and 360,000 
swine, 

Minerals,—The total fare of all cee MS 
in 1913 was $3,563,990, including gold (1,627,710), 
clay products ($771,798), and stone ($389,498). 
Manufactwres.—In x909 there were 2,246 estab- 
lishments, employing 34,722 persons, with capital 
$89,082,000, and value of products $93,005,000, of 
which $42,453,000 was added by manufacture, 

industries are lumber and timber 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

In xgr3 there were 2,774 miles of railroad 
within the State, and 558 miles of electric road. 
The Columbia river is navigable for ocean 
steamers to the mouth of the Willamette, and 
the 25-foot. channel is continued for xz miles up 
the latter to Portland. The remaining course 
of the Columbia is navigable (with canals avoid- 
ing the Cascades) for lighter vessels to the 
eastern limits of the State, and the Willamette 
is similarly navigable to Harrisburg, 150 miles 
above Portland. In addition to Astoria, in the 
Columbia estuary, there is a harbor at Coos Bay, 
and smaller harbors at Yaquina, and Tillamook 
Bays. ‘The exports from the customs district of 
Oregon in x9xq4-x5 were valued at $20,405,601, 
the imports being valued at $3,250,514, an exten- 
sive trade being carried on with astern Asia. 


INCORPORATED PLACES. 

SALEM, the capital of the State, is situated on 
the east bank of the Willamette river, in Marion 
County, and in the center of a fertile valley. The 
city was founded in 1840, was chartered as a 
city in 1853, and became the capital of the 
State in 1860. PORTLAND (‘‘Rose City”), the 
largest city in the State, on both sides of the 
Willamette river (which is crossed by five 
bridges) was founded in1843. At the census of 
rgto there were seven incorporated places with 
populations exceeding 5,000 :— 


SALEM ....... Genteats 14,094 | Hugene............ see 9,009 
Ashland , ne 5,020 Medford ............ 8,840 
Astoria....... «- 9,599 | PORTLAND......... 207,214 
Baker City ......... 6,742 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


(One of the Thirteen Original States.) 
AREA, 45,126 Square miles. CAPITAL, Harrisburg. 


CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-3910. 


Year White. Negro. Total, ses 
1870 | 3,456,609-| 65,294 | 3,52%,951 | 78°6 
x880 4,197,016 85.535 4,282,891 95°5 
1890 | 5,148,258 | 107,596 | 5,258,213 | 117°3 
1g00 | 6,141,664 | 156,845 6,302,115 | 149°6 
1910 7,665,11r | 171°0 


7,487,733 193,919 


In xoxo the urban population numbered 
4,630,669, and the rural population 3,034,442 ; 
the males numbered 3,492,206 and the females 
3,722,905. The principal religious organization 
is the Roman Catholic Church, the chief 
Protestant denominations being the Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and the Protestant 
| Episcopal Church. ; 


POSITION AND EXTENT. 


@ 

Pennsylvania (‘‘ Keystone State “) is a Middle 
Atlantic State, bounded on thé N. by Lake Erie 
(40 miles), and New York, on the 8. by ‘‘ Mason 
| and Dixon’s Line” (the northern limit of slavery 
before the war), which separates the State from 

laryland and West Virginia, on the E. by 
the Delaware River (which separates the State 
| frony New York and New Jersey, the meeting 
of the boundaries being marked by Tri-States 
Rock), and on the W. by West Virginia and 

Ohio. The total area is 45,126 square miles 


| highly resolve that the dead shall not have died 


(44,632 land, and 294 water), the greatest breadth 
from E. to W. is 300 miles, and the greatest 
length from N. to 8. is x80 miles., The State 
lies between 39° 43! 26''-42° 16’ N. latitude, and 
between 74° 40’ 3x’ 36” W. longitude. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Relief.—The mean elevation of the State is 
about 1,100 feet above sea level. In the south- 
east are the South Mountains, which consist of 
the Reading Prong (froni New Jersey), with 
heights of 1,000 feet; the Cumberland Prong, 
with a maximum elevation of 2,100 feet, and 
the Trenton Prong, with no hills above 600 feet. 
The center of the State is occupied by diagonal 
ridges and valleys of the Appalachian mountains, 
which contain in Blue Knob (3,136 feet), of Bed- 
ford County, the highest point.in the State. 
This system merges in the north-east into the 
Pocono plateau, and in the west and north into 
the Alleghany plateau, which covers more than 
one half of the State. Close to the Mason and 
Dixon Line, in Adam’s Country, is Gettysburg, 
where the principal points in the 25 square miles 
of the battlefield of 1-3 July, 1863, have been 
marked by over 400 monuments, On Cemetery 
Hill_is the National Cemetery, dedicated on | 
19 Nov., x863, the ceremony being marked by 
the delivery of President Lincoln’s* immortal 
“twenty-line address.” 

Hydrography.—the principal rivers of Penn- 
sylvania are the Susquehanna, the Allegheny 
and the Delaware. The Susquehanna rises in 
two branches in New York (E. branch in Otsego 
Lake, W, branch in the Allegany Mountains). 
The eastern branch flows southwards, across the 
boundary in Susquehanna County and loops 
back again to New York, to flow north and west 
before turning south again across the border in 
Bradford County. Below’ Athens the Chemung 


* PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 
(19 Nov., 1863.) 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this Continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the pro- 
position that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil wat, ~ 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We are met to dedicate a portion of it as the 
final resting-place of those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. Itis altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this, 

But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled | 
here have consecrated it far above our power to 
add or detract. The world will little note 


nor long remember what we say here, but it |- 


can never forget what they did here, It is for 
us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work that they have thus far so 
nobly carried on: It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before us : 
that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to the cause for which they here gave 
the last full measure of devotion ; that we here 


in vain ;.that the nation shall, under God, have 


anew birth of freedom, and that government | — 


of the people, by the people, and for the people, | 
: #) 


shall not perish from the earth, _ a 
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joins the Susquehanna, which flows through the 
Lackawannock Gap into the beantiful Vatley of 
Wyoming, and over the Wyoming and Nanticoke 
Falls, and through Nanticoke Gap, before turning 
S.W., where it is joined by the western arm at 
Sunbury (Northumberland County). The total 
length of the river from Otsego Lake to its 
outflow in Chesapeake Bay is about q4xo miles. 
The Allegheny rises. in Allegahy County, N.Y., 
and unites at Pittsburgh with the Monongahela, 
from the south, to form the Ohio, which flows 
| westward at the junction of the Penna, W. Va. 
and Ohio boundaries. 


eastern boundary of the State, with a total 
course of 300 miles from its source to Delaware 
Bay. The Delaware forces its way through the 
Kittatinny mountains at the Delaware Water 
Gap, a wonderful gorge 2 miles in length, with 
precipitous sides 1,500 feet high, and with Mount 
Minsi and Mount Tammany ou the W. and Ex 
(N.Y.) banks. Pike County, in the N.E. of the 
State, and half enclosed in a bend of the Dela- 
ware, is the favourite resort of artists, on 
account of the picturesque falls ard the wild 


including the Bushkill Falls and the ‘‘S ”-shaped 
bend (‘‘Fiddler’s Elbow”) of the Delaware. 


ware are the Lehigh, which tlows through a 
picturesque valley to Faston, and the Schuyl- 
kil, which flows through the great anthracite 
coal bazin to Philadelphia, 

{ Climate——The central portions of the State 
; have great extremes of temperature, but the 
Atlantic and Lake Erie influence the climate of 
the southeast and northwest, while the elevated 
ridges of the center have delightful summers. 


and at Pittsburgh 3x° and 75° F., the extremes 
being 16° and 96° F. at Erie—6° and 103° F. at 
Philadelphia, and—2o® and 103° F. at Pittsburgh. 
The annual precipitation is 39 inches at Erie, 
4x. inches at Philadelphia, and 36 inches até 


| Pittsburgh. 


GOVERNMENT, 


Pennsylvania was a proprietary province 
under charters to various members of the 
Society of Friends, notably William Penn, after 


aided very materially in the War of Inde- 
pendence, and the first Continental Congress 
met at Philadelphia in 1774. The Common- 
wealth adopted a constitution in 1776, and 
ratified the Constitution of the U.S. as one of 
the Thirteen Original States. Under the fourth 
coustitution of 1873 (superseding those of 1776, 
‘'r790, and 1838, and as amended in xrgor and rorr) 
the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor are 
elected by popular vote for four years, and the 
Governor nominates the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, the Attorney-General, and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the other 
chief executive officers being elected by the 
people, 


JUDICIARY. 
The chief Judicial Officers are elected by 
popular vote, and serve for 21 years. 
LEGISLATURN. ss 
There. is a Senate of so members, elected for 


ta eee = 


The Delaware rises in | 
the Catskill Mountains, N.Y., and forms the | 


and beautiful scenery, in the Pocono mountains, | 


The principal western tributaries of the Dela- | 


| At Erie the mean January and July readings | 
are 26° and! 72° F., at Philadelphia 32° and 76° F., | 


whom the province was named, The province | 


| officers and 10,266 enlisted men. 


| 4 years, and renewable as to one half biennially, 


he ae ee 


and a House of 207 Representatives, elected for z_ 


years, the annual indemnity of members being 


' $x,500. 


DEFENSE. 
The organized militia consisted in roxg of 762 
The Naval 
militia consisted in 1914 of x2 officers and 180 en- 
listed men. 
EDUCATION. 


In x9x3 the school population was 2,020,499, 
the enrolment in the public schools was 


3,343,055, the average daily attendance being’ 


1,074,456, and the total expenditure for school 
purposes $46,577,982. ‘Chere are 886 public high 
schools with 84,453 secondary pupils, and 18 


normal schools with 8,e67 pupils.’ The principal |. 


State institution for higher education is Penn- 
sylvania State College, founded at State College, 
Center County, in 1855, with 226 professors and 
instructors, and 2,155 students in 1973-14. The 
largest University in the Commonwealth is 
the non-sectarian University of Pennsylvania, 
founded in 31740 at Philadelphia, with 560 pro- 
fessors and instructors, and 4,719 students in 
1913-14. There are many other institutions of 
the first rank, including four universities for 
women. 
FINANCE._ 

The receipts of the Commonwealth for the 

fiscal year ended 30 Nov., 1914, were $31,441,050, 


& 


| and the expenditures $31,578,111, the balance on 
| hand (x Dec., 1914) being $7,427,208. The amount 
| of the debt ($651,110) is exceeded by that of the 


sinking fund ($8rr,733). 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


Agriculture and Live Stock.—In x9x0 there 
were 219,295 farms, with a total area Of 18,586,832 


acres, of which 12,673,515 were improved, ‘he 


land was valued at $630,430,010, buildings at 
$410,638,745, implements 
$70,726,058, and live stock at $1r4x,480,052, a 
total for all farm property of $1,253,274,862. 
Pennsylvania is the most important agricultural 
State in the East. The principal crops in r9x4 
were : Corn, 62,178,000 bushels ; wheat, 23,747,000 
bushels; oats, 32,190,000 bushels ; hay, 4,020,000 
tons ; tobacco, 47.995,000 lb. : ; 

The Live Stock on farms on x Jan., r915, included 
596,000 horses, 46,000 mules, 943,000 milch cows, 
638,000 other neat cattle, 831,000 sheep, and 
1,186,000 swine. 


Minerals.—Pennsylvania is far in the lead’ 


among the mining States, her production being 
more than one-fourth of the total production of 
the United States. The total value of all minerals 
won in 1913, Was $506 ,466,795 (in 1912, »790,022), 
including anthracite ($x95;x8x,127) and bitumi- 
nous coal ($193,039,806). the State ranking first 
in coal production. Other leading products in 


zorq were: natural gas, $2x,695,845 ; petroleum; 


19,805,454; cement; $24,268,800 ; clay products, 

24,231,482; stone, $xo,rr7,469 5 
$x0,939, 53. Pig iron valued at $x97,726,314 
was produced, and coke valued at $69,929, 
The State is first in the production of pig iron. 


Manufactures. —In x909 there were 27,563 


establishments employing f,002,171 persons, with. 
z and value of products | 
$x,044,182,000 was added | 


capital $2,749,006,000 
$2,626,742,000, of which 


: r 


and machinery at’ 


ferro-alloys, - 


864. | 


Pe 


by manufacture. The chief industries are iron 

and steel works, and rolling mills $500,344,000, 
} more than one half of the national total, foundry 
and machine shops $210,746,000, and iron and 
steel from blast furnaces $168,578,000, which is 
80 per cent. of the national total ; in these three 
industries the State is first. Other industries 
are leather tanning ($77,926,000), woolen, worsted 
and felt goods ($77,747,000), car construction and 
repairs (76,035,000),silk manufacture ($62,061,000), 
lumber and timber ($57,454,000), petroleum 
refining ($53,088,000), slaughtering and meat 
packing é 51,851,000), coke manufacture 
($51,826,000), tobacco manufacture ($50,161,000), 
hosiery and knit goods ($49,658,000), malt 
liquors ($47,713,000), flour and grist milling 
($44,783,006), mens clothing ($39,682,000), 
wonien’s clothing ($32,837,000), cotton goods 
($33,917,000), glass ($32,818,000), electrical 
machinery ($31,351,000), railroad cars, not made 
by railroad companies ($27,510,000), tin plate 
($25,234,000), carpets and rugs ($24,879,000), and 
boots and shoes ($20,219,000). The great manu- 
facturing centers ave Philadelphia ($746,076,000), 
where hosiery and knit goods, carpets and rugs, 
woolens and worsteds, and women’s clothing are 
the chief industries; Pittsburgh ($243,454,000), 
with blast furnaces, rolling mills and foundries ; 
Reading ($5x,135,000), Johnstown ($48,106,000), 
McKeesport ‘$42,494,000), New Castle 
($38,037,500), South Bethlehem ($26,417,000), 
Scranton ($26,385,000), Allentown ($26,263,000), 
Erie ($24,226,000), and Harrisburg ($22,725,000). 


TRANSPORTATION, 


In x9x3 there were xx,508 miles of railroad 
within the Commonwealth and s5,0x6 miles of 
electric road. Philadelphia (on the Delaware), 
Pittsburgh (on the Ohio), and Erie (on Lake Erie) 
are the principal harbors. The tonnage of foreign 
shipping entered at Philadelphia in 1913-14 was 
2,787,2x9, and cleared 2,211,906, the value of the 
foreign ads of the port in r9r4-z5 was; exports, 
$90,666,46x ; imports, $72,947,524. 


INCORPORATED PLACES. 


HARRISBURG, the capital of the Common- 
wealth, is situated on the E. bank of the 
Susquehanna (x mile wide), which is crossed by 
| four bridges. ‘The city was founded in 1785 and 
became the capital in 18xz. The CAPITAL was 
rebuilt in 1898 at the cost of $13,000,000. The 
largest city of Pennsylvania (and the third 
largest of the U.S.) is PHILADELPHIA, situated on 
a plain between the Delaware and Schuylkill 
rivers, with a total area exceeding x30 square 
miles, and with i miles of water front. The 
city was founded in 1682) by members of the 
Society of Friends under William Penn, and was 
chartered in x70x. In 1774 the first Continental 
Congress met in Carpenter’s Hall ; on 4 July, 1776, 
the Declaration of Independence was signed at 
the Old State House (Independence Hall); in 
3787 the Constitution of the U.S. was drawn up 
Jand promulgated, and George Washington 

resided in the city as First President of the 
United States. Along the banks of the !Schuyl- 
kill extends Fairmount Park (3,340 acres), the 


argest city park in the U.S., and in the grounds 


William Penn’s house (‘‘ The Solitude”) is a 
ne ITTSBURGH, on the 
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385 | 
xgoro there were x46 incorporated places with | 
populations exceeding 5,000 :— | 


HARRISBURG... 64,186 | Latrobe ......... 
PHILADKELPHIAr,549,008 | Larksville . 
PITTSBURGH .., 533,905 | Lebanon ......... 
SCRANTON ...... 129,867 | Lehighton . 
Allentown 51,913 | Lewistown . 
Altoona ........ 52,127 | Lockhayen ...... 
Ambridge w«... 5,205 | Luzerne ......... | 
Archbald ...... 7,194 | McKeesport ... 42,694 | 
8 McKees Rocks 14,702 
Mahanoy City —_ 5,936 | 
Meadville ...... 12,780 | 
Beaver Falls .... 12,191 | Middletown ... 5,374 | 
Bellevue .......0 6,323 | Millvale ......... 7,86% | 
Berwick ......... 5,357 | Milton .........5.+ 7,460 | 
Bethlehem ....., 12,837 | Minersville...... 7,240 | 
Blakely ..... 5,345 | Monessen ...... 13,775 | 
Bloomsburg ... 7,4%3 | Monongahela... 7,598 | 
Braddock..... - 19,357 | Mount Carmel! 17,532 
Bradford .......... 14,544 | Mount Pleasant 5,812 
Bristol ..... 9,256 | Munhall ........ + 5,185 | 
Butler .........4. 20,728 | Nanticoke ...... 18,877 | 
Carbondale...... 17,040 | New Brighton 8,329 
Carlisle.....v.sc006 10,303 | New Castle...... 36,280 
Carnegie s+ 0,009 | Norristown....... 27,875 
CarTickiesccesessee 6,117 | Northampton 8 729 
Catasauqua...... 5,250 | North Braddock rx 82q 
Chambersburg 11,800 | NorthKensington 7 7009 | 
Charleroi......... 9,615 | Oil City ......... 15.657 
Chester 38,537.) Old Forge ...... 1X 324 
Cleartield 6,85x | Olyphant.... 8,505 | 
Coalvale .. - 5,184 | Pheenixyille 10,743 
Coatesville ...... 11,084 | Pittston ..., 
Columbia......... 11,454 | Plymouth 
Connellsville .,.. 12,845 | Pottstown 
Conshohocken 
Coraopolis ...... 
COTY icktoaesasas 
Danville res 
DAD Ys cas sons ooges 
Dickson City ... 9,33 
Donora 8,174 | St. Mary’s . 
Dubois 12}623 | SAYTO: ..-cece0s-0 
Dunmore 17,6x5 | Scottdale......... 
Duquesne . 415,727 | Shamokin...... 
DUTY CAiiwccseressoe 7,487 | Sharon ... 
East Connemaugh 5,046 | Sharpsburg...... 8,153 
Easton ...........+ 28,523 | Shenandoa: 25,774 
East Pittsburgh 5,615 | SouthBethlehem 19,973 
Edwardsville... 8,407 | South Sharon... 10,190 | 
INIG My ysenesedsnen 66,525 | Steelton ........ + 14,246 | 
Etna......... + ~ 5,830 | Sunbury .. 13,770 | 
Forest City...... 8,749 | Swissvale ......... 7,38x 
Franklin ... 9,767 | Swoyersville...... 5,396 
Freeland......... 6,197 | Tamaqua,.......- 9,462 
Gilberton .. > 5,40r} Tarentum sol 954zgil 
Glassport......... 5,540 | Taylor 9,060 | 
G.Punxsutawney 9,058 | Throop..... 5,133 
Greensburg...... 13,012 | Titusville. 8,533 | 
Greenville 5,909 | Tyrone... 7,476 
Hanover ... 7,057 | Uniontowx 13,344 | 
Hazleton... 25,452 | Warren ...-+..+ 11,080 | 
Homestead...... 18,713 | Washington ... 18,778 | 
Huntingdon ... 6,861 | Waynesboro ... 7,199 | 
Indiana “sec. 8,749-| West Berwick 5522 
Jeannette ...... 8,077 | West Chester... 12,767 
Jersey Shore ... 5,38 | West Pittston 5,848 | 
Johnstown ...... gs,48a | Wilkes-Barré... 67,105 
Juniata ... 5,285 | Wilkinsburg ... 18,924 
Kane... 6,626 | Williamsport... 31,860 | 
Kingston 6,449 | Wilmerding ... 6,133 | 
-Knoxviile g,0sx | Windber......... 8,035 | 
Lancaster és 5,280 
Lansford... 


44,750 1 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


(One of the Thirteen. Original States.) 
ARBA, 1,248 square miles. CAPITAL, Providence. 


CENSUS POPULATION 1870-1910. 


| waste | 

| ; ‘f ats Per 
Year. | White. | Negro Total. Rate 
1870 | 212,219 | 4,980 217,353 | 203°7 
2880 | 269,939 | 6,448 276,53: | 259°2 
1890 | 337,859. | 7,393 345,506 | 323°8 
T90D | 419,050 | 9,094 428,556 4016 
1910 | 532,492 | 9,529 / 542,610 | 508'5 

| 
In xzgxo_ the urban population numbered 


824,654 and the rural population 17,956; the 
males numbered 270,314 and the females 272,296. 
The principal religious organization is the 
Roman Catholic. Church, the chief Protestant 
bodies being the Baptists, Protestant Bpiscopal 
Church and Congregationalists. 

POSITION AND EXTENT. 

The State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations (‘Little Rhody”) is a New England 
State, bounded on the N, and E. by Massachu- 
setts, on the S. by the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the W. by Connecticut. The State consists of 
Rhode Island (x5 miles long and 4 miles wide) 
with Conanicut, Prudence, and other islands in 
Narragansett Bay, and Block Island (8 miles 
long and 2 to 4 miles wide) ro miles south of the 
coast, and of the mainland E. and W. of Narra- 
gansett Bay and the Providence River,-with a 
total area of 1,248 square miles (1,067 land and 
181 water) the smallest State in the Union. The 
greatest. breadth from E. to W. is 35 miles, and 
the greatest length from N. to S. is so miles. 
The State (excluding Block Island) Hes between 
4x° x8'—42° 3° N. latitude and between 7r° 8’— 
71° 53 W. longitude. 

: PHYSICAL FEATURES. , 

Relief.—The mean elevation of the State ig 
aco feet above sea level, the highest point being 
Durfee Hill (805 feet) in the N-W. (Providence 
County). The coast line is deeply indented in 
the feastern half of the State by Narragansett 
Bay, which extends inland for 28 miles. 

Hydrography.—Phe wide Providence River (a 
eontinuation of Narragansett Bay) receives the 
waters of the Blackstone from Massachusetts, 


the Providence, and the Pawcatuck rises in the 
S.E. and forms the southern part of the western 
(Connecticut) boundary, before reaching the 
Atlantic. These rivers, although short, are of 
the greatest value on account of the numerous 
falls,- which provide power for.the various in- 
dustries. The estuary of the Taunton from 
Massachusetts forms Mount Hope Bay, and be: | 
tween Rhode Island and the eastern mainland | 
is @ long bay known as the Sakoanet River. 
There are many lakes and ponds in the State, 
the largest being Flat River reservoir, in the 
center of Kent County, , 
Climate.—The climate makes the State a 


States and. Territories—Rhode Island. 


| good behavior, and the District Judges are 


in r9r3 was $8x3,952, In xox2 Hes4,e 


also much frequented. The mean January 
temperature at Block Island is 3x° F., and J 

68° F., with extremes of —4° F. and 92° F., the 
mean annual precipitation being 44 inches. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Rhode Island was first settled in 1636 by 
religious refugees from Massachusetts, and was 
united with the Providence Plantations in the 
charter of x644. An important part was played” 
by the people in the War of Independence, and 
the constitution of the United States was 
ratified on 29 May, 1790. Under the constitution 
of 1842 (with x6 subsequent amendments) the 
chief executive officers are elected biennially by 
popular vote. : 

JUDICIARY. ‘ 

The judges of the Supreme and Superior Courts 

are appointed by the General Assembly during. 


similarly appointed but for 3 years, 
LEGISLATURE. 


The Genera] Assembly consists of a Senate of. 
39 members and of a House of x00 Representa- 
tives, elected biennially, the indemnity of 
members being $5 per diem. 


‘ ; DEFENSE. 

The organized militia consisted in r9r5 of.go 
officers and 1,316 enlisted men. There were x4 
officers and 182 enlisted men in the Naval 
militia. 


St 


EDUCATION. 

In 1913 the school population (5 to x18 years) 
was 23473, the enrolment being 84,327, and the 
average daily attendance 66,896. The school 
expenditures were $2,717,892. There are 23 high 
scheols with 7,833 secondary pupils, a State 
Normal Senaataud a State Agricultural College, 
The principal institution for higher education is 
Brown University (Baptist), founded at Proyi- 
dence in 1764, with 84 professors and instructors 
and 98x students in x9r3-34. 


FINANCE. ; 

The receipts for r9r4 were $3,158,00x, and the 
expenditures $3,345,584, the balanee on hand 
(x Jan., rors) being $rz.4z7. The bonded debt of 
che State amounts to $6,917,000, i 


PRODUOTION AND INDUSTRY, ; 
Agriailture and Live Stock.—In x9x0 there 
were 5,292 farms, with a total area of 443, 
acres, of which 178,344 were improved. 1e 
land was valued at $15,009,982, buildings at 
$xz,922,879, implements and machinery at 

$x,78x,407, and live stock at $3,276,472, a to 
tor all farm property. of $32,990,739. Corn is the | 
principal crop, 462,069. bushels in z914._ The Live | 
Stock on farms on x Jan., r915, included 10,0900 } 
horses, 23,0ce milch cows, xr,eco othe 
cattle, 7,000 sheep and r5,000 awine. eis er 
Fisheries.—The products ef the fisheries in | 
r908 were valued at $x,752,8r0, the number of | 
persons employed being 1,493, with 138 vessels 
and 815 S. r ee | 
Minevais.—the total value of all minerals wan | 
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by manufacture. The principal industries are 
woolen, worsted and felt goods ($74,600,000), 
cotton goods ($s0,3x3,000), jewelry ($20,685,000), 
foundry and machine shop products ($20,612,000), 
dyeing and finishing ($13,956,000), electrical 
machinery and apparatus ($6,410,000), and silver 
and plated-ware ($6,198,000). The great manu- 
facturing city is Providence ($1z0,241,000), chiefly 
textiles, precious metals and foundry and 
machine shop products ; other centers being Paw- 
tucket ($37,696,000), Woonsocket ($28,218,500), 
Warwick ($x0,589,000), Cumberland ($9,827,000), 
E. Providence ($7,146,000), Cranston ($5,625,000) 
and Central Falls ($5,471,000). 


TRANSPORTATION. 

In x9x3 the railroad mileage. was 204 miles, 
and the electric road mileage 460. ‘The ports of 
entry ave Providence, Newport and Bristol. 

INCORPORATED PLACES. 

PROVIDENCH, the capital of the State, is 


| situated at the head of navigation on the 


Providence river. The city was founded by 
Roger Williams (a political and religious refugee 
from Massachusetts) in 1636, and was_ incor- 
porated as a town in 1649 and as a city in 1832. 
Nuwrort, the ‘‘@ueen of Seaside Resorts,” is 
situated near the §8,W. end of Rhode Island, on 
the E. of Narragansett Bay, and its ‘‘ cottages” 
are frequented by visitors from all parts of the 
United States, particularly in the early summer 
and in the fall. The natural beauties of the 
city and its surroundings, particularly the 
picturesque cliffs (Pargatoty, Paradise Rocks, 


| Hanging Rocks, etc.), are as attractive to visitors 


as the beneficial climate of the neighborhood. 
The city was settled in 1639 by religious refugees 
from. Massachusetts, and was first chartered as 
a city in 1784. Newport was one of the two 
seats of government until x900, when Providence 
was made the sole capital. 

At the census of z9r0 there were x8 incorpor- 
ated places with populations exceeding 5,000 :— 


PROVIDENCE... Newport ........ 27)%49 


Bristol ..... . 8,863 | North 

Burrillville ..... 7,878 Providence 5,407 
Central Valls .... 22,754 | Pawtucket ...... 51,642 
Coventry ......... 5,8 South | 

Cranston ..... + 21,107 Kingstown 5,276 
Cumberland 10,107} WAITED... 65585 
East Providence 15,808 | Warwick . 26,629 
Johnston ......... 5,935 | Westerly ......... i 
SACOUA raiaveaoes 9,825 | Woonsocket ...... 38,125 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


(One of the Thirteen Original States.) 
AREA, 30,989 square miles. CAPITAL, Columbia. 
CHNSUS POPULATION 1870-x9x0. 


Year. White. Negro, Total. attiion 
x8970 289,667 415,814 708,606 | 23'x 
x880 391,105 9332 995.577 *| 32°6 
1890 | 462,008 | 688,934 | 1,151,149 | 37°7 
1,340,316 


1,515,400 


-and the Congaree is formed by the confinence of 


principal religious denominations are the | 
Baptists and Methodists. ae 


POSITION AND EXTENT. 

South Carolina (‘‘ Palmetto State”) is a South 
Atlantic State, bounded on the N. by North 
Carolina, on the E. and 8.E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the 8. W. and W. by the Savannah, 
Tugaloo and Chattooga rivers (which separate 
the State from Georgia), The total area is 
70:989 square miles (30,495 land and 494 water), 
he greatest breadth from E. to W. is 235 miles, 
and the greatest length from N. to 8. 215 miles. 
The State lies between 32° 2’/—35°17’ N. latitude, 

and between 78° 30'/—83° 20’ W, longitude. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 7 

Retlief—The State is divided at the Fall Line 
into the Law Country and Up Country, the 
former being part of the Coastal Plain, and the 
latter a portion of the Piedmont Plateau, with 
the Blue Ridge of the Appalachians on the N.W, 
boundary. The highest point in the State is 
Sassafras- Mountain (3,548 feet) on the N.C. 
border, other peaks being Mount Pinnacle (3,413 
feet), Ceesar’s Head (3,218 feet), and Table Rock 
(3,157 feet). 

Hydrography.—The Savannah rises in the 
north-western corner of the State and-forms a 
boundary with Georgia for over 200 miles on its 
way to the Atlantic. The Savannah is formed 
by-the confluence of the Tugaloo and Keowee 
rivers, and the Tugaloo by’ the union of the 
Chattooga and the Tallulah, The principal river 
entirely within the State is the Santee, which is 
formed by the union of the Wateree and Con- 
garee and flows into the Atlantic between 
Charlestown and Georgetown counties. The 
Wateree rises as the Catawba in North Carolina 


the Broad and Saluda. East of the Santee is 
the Great Pedee (the Yadkin of North Carolina), 
and in the west is the Edisto. : 

Climate.—The mean January temperature-at 
Charleston is 49° F.:and July 8x° F., with 
extremes of xoq° F. and 7° F. The mean annual 
precipitation is 52x inches. 

GOVERNMENT. 

South Carolina ratified the Constitution as one. 
of the Original States, 23 May, 1788, having pre- 
viously sent delegates to the Continental Con-— 
gress of x774 and 1775. Under the constitution 
of 1895 (which superseded those adopted from } 
1776-1868) the Governor and other executive 
officers are elected for two years. = 


THH LUGISLATURE. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate 
43 members elected for 4 years and renewable 
to one-half biennially, and of a House of x24 
Representatives elected for 2 years. ‘The ann 
salary of members of the legislature is $200. 


HH JUDICIARY, 

There is a Supreme Court with a Chief Justie 

and four Associates, two Circuit Courts, a Cour 

of Common Pleas, and a Court of General Sessio’ 

Judges are elected by the General Assembly 
ro years. 


DEFENSE. 
The organized militia consisted, in 29: 
156 officers and x,794 enlisted men. The } 
ilitia consisted in x9xq of xq officers an 
enlisted Fras ce 
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States and Territories—South Carolina, South Dakota. 


EDUCATION. 


In r913 the,school population was 741,730, the 
enrolment was 361,16z, and the average daily 
attendance 238,168, the disbursements being 
$2,576,sox. ‘here are two normal schools for 
the training of teachers. The pupils in the 
public high schools numbered 7,903 in r9x3-14. 
The principal State institutions for higher educa- 
tion are the University of South Carolina, 
founded at Columbia in r80z, with sxx students 
in xrgr12, ‘‘The Citadel” (S.C. Military Academy) 
at Charleston, and the Agricultural College at 
Clemson, Oconee County. The largest colleges 
under other control are Wofford College at 
Spartanburg, Erskine College at Due West, and 
Furman University at Greenville. 


FINANCE. 

The receipts for the calendar year 1913 were 
$3,128,557, and the expenditure $3,514,472, with 
balance on hand x Jan.,x9z4, $352,718. ‘The 
bonded debt of the State amounts to $5,675,851. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


Agficulture and Live Stock.—In 1910 there 
were 176,434 farms, with a total area of 13,512,028 
acres, of which 6,097,999 were improved. The 
land was valued at $268,774,854, buildings at 
$64,113,227, implements and machinery at 
$14,108,853, and live stock at $45,131,380. The 
principal crops are corn, cotton and tobacco ; 
the corn crop in 1914 being 36,538,000 bushels, 
the cotton crop 1,525,000 bales, and tobacco 
36,500,000 lb. 

The Live Stock on farms x Jan., 1915, included 
83,000 horses, 166,000 mules, x85,00@ milch cows, 
zrr,oco other neat cattle, 32,000 sheep, and 
8x9,000 swine, 

Minerals.—The total value of minerals won in 
1913 WAS $x,464,150, in roxz $1,606,989, includ- 


jing phosphate reck ($440,588), clay products 


($583,241), and granite ($360,476). 
Manufactures.—In xg09 there were 1,854 estab- 


| lishments, with 78,040 persons employed, the 
| capital being $173,22z,000, and the value of pro- 


ducts $:13,236,00c, of which $46,885,000 was 
added by manufacture. ‘The principalindustries 
are cotton mills $65,930,000, lumber and timber 
$23,142,000, cottonseed oil and cake $10,903,000, 
and fertilizers $9,025,000, ‘he chief centers are 
Charleston ($6,951,000), Columbia ($5,872,000), 
Spartanburg ($3,276,ce0), and Greenville 


($2, 142,000). " 
TRANSPORTATION. 


In 1913, there were 3,6z8 miles of railroad 
within the State, and xxz miles of electric road. 
The chief_seaport is Charleston, at the estuary 
of the Cooper and Ashley rivers, where ocean 
shipping of 304,527 net tons entered and xz2,5 
net tons cleared in r913-x4, the value of the trade 
of the customs district of South Carolina being 
about $16,000,000 in r9r4-15. Other harbors are 
Georgetown, at the mouth of the Great Pedee, 
and Beaufort, on Royal Sound. The Savannah 
river is navigable to Augusta, Ga., zoo miles from 
its mouth, 

INCORPORATED PLACES. 
-CoLumpBtra, the Capital of the State, on the 
lofty banks of the Congaree, among the Pine 
Barrens of Richmond County, was selected as 
the seat of government in 1786, and was char- 
tered as a city in 1854, “The city, rebuilt after 


| the destructive fire of 1865, contains many fine 


buildings, and is an important educational ue 
The largest city in th 


-<COLUMBIA ......... 26,319 | Newberry ......... 
Anderson..... -«+- 9,654 | Orangeburg ..... 
Charleston .........58,833 | Rock Hill ........ 
BIOENG) -.erace.. +e 7,057 | Spartanburg ...,.. 
Georgetown ...... 5,530 ; Sumter ....... 5 
Greenville .........15,741 | UIOW) ccedaceertarmes 
Greenwood......... 6,614 


State is CHARLESTON, one of the chief seaports 
of the south. The historic Port Sumter occupies 
an island in the centerof the harbor. At the 
census of rgro there were x3 incorporated places 
with populations exceeding 5,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
(Admitted to the Union 22 Feb., 1889.) 
AREA, 77,615 square miles. CAPFPAL Pierre. 


CENSUS POPULATION, x890-r910, 
| 


Year. White. Negro, Total. |Per sq.mile. 
1890 | 328,010 542 348,600 45 
1900 | 380,714 465 401,570 52 
x910 | 563,77% 817 583,888 7°6 

+ ad 


In r9x0 the Indian population was enumerated 
at 19,137. The urban population was 76,763 and 
the rural population 507,215; the males 
numbered 317,112 and the females 266,776. ‘The 
principal Setirioua organization is the Roman 
Catholic Church, the chief Protestant bodies 
being the Lutherans and Methodists. 


: PosiTION AND EXTENT. 

South Dakota (“‘Swinge Cat State”) is a West 
North Central State, bounded on the N. by North 
Dakota, on the S. by Nebraska, on the E. by 
Minnesota and Iowa, and on the W. by Wyom- 
ing and Montana. The total are is 77,615 square 
miles (76,868 land and 747 water), the greatest 
breadth from E. to W. is 380 miles, and the 
ereatest length from N. to 8. is 245 miles. The 
State lies between 42° 28’—45° s7’ N. latitude 
and between 96° 26’—x04° 3’ W. longitude. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES, A 

Relief.—The mean elevation of the State is 
2,z00 feet, the eastern portion being a part of 
the Prairie Plains, and the western a part of the 
Great-Plains. In the extreme northeast the 
Coteau de Prairies crosses the State, with a 
mean elevation of 2,000 feet, and between the 
James river and the Missouri isa similar plateau, | 
the Coteau du Missouri, with a mean elevation 
of 1,800 feet. In the extreme southwest are the 
Black Hills, which cover an area of about 6,000 
square miles im 8. Dakota and Wyoming, con- 
taining the highest point in the State in Harney | 
Peak (7,242 feet) in Pennington County. The 
Black Hills are partly covered with forests, with 
open parks, fertile soil, and magnificent grazing 
lands, and contain picturesque scenery and 
natural formations afféct over 100,000 acres of 
farm land, that are unrivalled for beauty, Spear- 
fish Canyon, in particular, is as majestic as that 
of the Colorado, and Crystal Cave, near Pied- 
mont, and the Wind Cave, near Hot Springs, are 
natural wonders in the limestone formation, 
The district is served’ by the Chicago and North- 
Western and the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy railroads. Between the Black Hills and 
the Missouri are the ‘‘ Bad Lands,” so called (in 
the early days of the French fur traders) on | 
account of the transportation difficulties ; these } 
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lands contain fertile valleys with good grazing 
ground for cattle. Extensive irrigation works 
(notably the Belle Hourche scheme, which 
inyolves a dam 6,s00 feet. in length across the 
Owl Creek). Hydrography.—The Missouri enters 
the State near the center of the Northern 
boundary and flows southeast toform with the 
Big Sioux, the boundary of theS.E. corner. The 
Big Siouz rises in the Coteau des Prairies, in 
Grant County, and flows southwards for 300 
miles On its course to the Missouri. Another 
eastern tributary is the Dakota, which rises (as 
the James) in North Dakota and joins the 
Missouri, on the southern border, in Yankton 
The chief western affluents are the 


which the Cheyenne is formed by union of the 
Belle Fourche, and South Fork from the Black 
Hills. The principal lakes are Big Stone Lake 
(2g miles long), and Lake Traverse (zo miles long), 
on the northeastern boundary of the State. 

Climate.—Vhere are great variations in the 
climate, the winters being long and cold and the 
summers short aud hot, but the low humidity 
affords great compensation for these conditions. 
The January mean is about 14° F. and July 74 F., 
with highest and lowest records of —40° ¥'. and 
rro° KF. ‘The mean annual. precipitation is 2x 
inches, 

GOVERNMENT, 

South Dakota formed part of the Louisiana 
purchase of x803, and for many years was 
included in other governments. In 186: the 
Yerritory of Dakota was created, and in 1889 the 
Territory was divided and South Dakota was 
admitted-to the Union as a sovereign State on 
22 Feb., 889. Under the original constitution 
(with many subsequent amendments), the chief 
executive officers are elected by the people 
biennially. 

JUDICIARY. 
There is a Supreme Court-with a Presiding 


| Judge and four Justices, and Circuit and County 


Courts, the Judges being elected by popular vote 
for 4 years. 
LEGISLATURE, 
There is a Senate of 4s members and a House of 
100 Representatives, chosen in each case bienni- 
ally, the sessional indemnity being $5 per diem. 


DEFENSE. 


The organized militia consisted, in 1915, of 67 
officers and 97s enlisted men. 


EDUCATION. : 

The school population in z913 was 178,080, the 
enrolment. being 132,764 and the average daily 
attendance 87,792. ‘he expenditures for school 
$4,109,642. The University of 
South Dakota (opened 1882) at Vermilion had, 
in 1913-24, 5x instructors and 449 students. The 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
(opened 1884) at’: Brookings had 44 instructors 
and 527 students. There is a State School of 
Mines at Rapid City, with 5 other universities 


‘and colleges. 


FINANCE. 
For the year ended 30 June, 1914, the receipts 


were $4,337,928 and the expenditures $4,444,939 
the balance on hand x J uly, 1924, being $818, 123, 


There is no bouded debt. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 
Agricwliure and Live Stock.—In 1910 there were 
77,644 farms w 


ith a total avea of 26,016,892 acres,. 


of which 15,827,208 were improved. The land 
was valued at “$902,606,75x, buildings at 
$x02,474,056, implements and machinery at 
$43,907,595, and live stock at $127,229,200. The 
principal crops are corn (78,000,000 bushels in 
1914), Wheat (3x,556,000 bushels), oats (44,165,000 
bushels) and barley (19,550,000 bushels). 

The Live Stock on farms x Jan., 1915, included 
759,000 horses, x4,000 mules, 453,coo milch cows, 
gtz,000 other neat cattle, 636,000 sheep, and 
1,195,000 Swine. 

Minerals.—The total value of all minerals won 
in r9%3 Was $7,888,411, in r9r2 $8,436,240, includ- 
ing gold, ($7,319,294), silver ($204,312) and stone. 

Manufactures. — In x909 there were 1,020 
establishments, employing 5,226 persons, with 
capital $13,018,000, and value of ‘products 
$17,870,000, of which $6,394,000 was added by 
manufacture. The principal industries are flour 
and grist mills ($6,208,000), butter, cheese and 
condensed milk ($2,686,000), and printing and 
publishing ($1,976,000). ‘The chief centers are 
Sioux Falls ($2,889,000) and Aberdeen ($1,575,000). 


‘5 TRANSPORTATION. 

The railroad mileage in 1913 was 4,206, and 
the electric road mileage 25. The Missouri is 
navigable throughout its course in the State, 
but the average depth at low water is only about 
2 feet. 

INCORPORATED PLACES. 


PIERRE, the capital of the State, on the EH. 
bank of the Missouri, in Hughes County, was 
founded by the French in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, and was laid out in 1880, and 
chartered as a city in 1900. ‘the largest cities 
are Sioux Falls, on the Big Sioux viver in 
Minnehaha County, the center of the flour mill- 
ing industry, and Aberdeen, in Brown County. 
At the census of z910 there were six incorpo- 
rated places with populations exceeding 5,000 :— 


PIERRE... ¢s0.000000.5 3,656 Mitchell............... 6,515 
Aberdeen.. --10,753~ Sioux Falls .........14,094 
| Huron .. -- 5,791 Watertown ...... +017;010 
Lead! siresietetevesas 8,392 : 


(Admitted to the Union x June, 1796.) : 
ARBA, 42,022 square miles. CAPITAL, Nashville. 
CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-xg10. 


Year. White. Negro. Total. Persq. 
mile, 
1870 936,119 | 322,33r | 1,258,520 30"2 
1880 | 1,138,83x | 403,152 | 1,542,359 | 37°70 | 
1890 | 1,336,637 | 430,678 | 1,767,518 | 42°4 
1g00 | 1,540,186 | 480,243 | 2,020,616 | 48°5 
Ig10 | %,721,432 | 473, 2,184,789 | 53°4 


In x9z0 the urban population was 44r,045, | 
and the. rural population 1,743,744; the males 
numbered 1,1d3,49z, and the females 1,081,298. 
The principal religious denominations are the 
Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians. 


POSITION AND EXTENT. 
Tennessee (‘‘ Big Bend State”) is an Hast Sou 
Central State, bounded on the N. by Kentuc’ 
and Virginia, on the South by_ Mississippi, } 
Alabama and Georgia, on the E. by Ne | 
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Tennessee. 
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Carolina, and on the W.. by the Mississippi | is app 


ointed by the Judges of the Supreme} - 
(which separates the State from Mississippi and | Court. & 
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Arkansas).. The total area is 4z,0z9 square miles 
(4x,687 land and 335 water); the greatest breadth 
from 
length from N,. to 8. is r2qg miles. The State lies 
between 35°-36° go’ N. latitude and between 
8x° 37'-g0° 28’ W, longitude. 
PHYSICAL FEATURES. 3 
Relief.—The mean elevation of the State is 
about goo feet above the sea, the lowest point 
being rro feet in the 8. W. corner (Shelby County), 
while the highest point is on fhe eastern 
boundary, where the Unaka Mountains (consist- 
ing of the Unaka, Great Smoky, Bald, and Stone 
Mountains) have many peaks above 6,000 feet, 
the highest being Mount Guyot (6,636 feet) in the 
Great Smoky range (Sevier County), while the 
finest and most picturesque is Thunderhead 
Peak (5,520 feet). West of the Unaka Mountains 
is the Valley of Eastern Tennessee, with parallel 
ridges, including Missionary Ridge, the site of 
the battle of 25 Nov., 1863, and Lookout Mountain 
(2,125 feet), the site of the Battle above the Clouds, 
of 24 Nov., x863. Acixoss the Siennessee the valley 
merges in the Cumberland Plateau, and west of 
this plateau is the Nashville Basin. The western 
half of the State lies principally in the Hast 
Guwf Coastal Plain, witha gradual slope to the 
Mississippi, at the western boundary, 
Hydrography.—The principal rivers of the 
State are the Tennessee and the Cumberland. 
The Tennessee is formed by the junction of the 
Holston (from Virginia) and the French Broad 
(from N. Carolina) five miles cast of Knoxville, 
land flows to Chattanooga, and over the sauth 
central boundary to Alabama, turning north- 
wards again (between Alabama and Mississippi) 
to enter the State in Hardin County. It then 
flows through the State and across the northern 
boundary to Kentucky, where it becomes—the 
largest tributary of the Ohio at Paducah. The 
total length of the Tennessee is 652 miles, (or 
with the Holston, goo miles).’ The prineipal 
tributaries (in addition to the Holston and 
Fyvench Broad) are the Little Tennessee and the 
Hiwassee from the southeast, and the Sequatchie 
| from the northwest. The Cumberland rises in 
the Cumberland Plateau of S.E. Kentucky, and 
crosses the northern boundary in Clay County, 
flowing generally westwards to Stewart County, 
before turning north across the border (at a 
distance of ten miles E. of the Tennessee), to 
Kentucky, where it flows into the Ohio, near 
Smithland. The total lemgth of the Cumberland 
iségomiles. Into the winding Mississippi (which 
forms the western boundary) flow the Cbion, 
Forked Deer, Big Hatchee, Loosahatchee and 
Wolf. The only large lake is Reelfoot, in the 
extreme northwest, with a total area of about 
50 square miles. 


; GOVERNMENT. 

Tennessee formed part of North Carolina from 
1772 until it was ceded to the United States in 
t7go, ald from that.year, until admission to the 
Union as a sovereign State (x June, 1796) it was 
governed as the “‘ Territory South of the Ohio.” 
Under the constitution of 1870(which superseded 
those of x796 and 1834) the Governor is elected 
by popular vote for two years, and he appoints 
some of the executive officers, but the Secretary 


of State, the Comptroller, and the Treasurer are- 


_ elected by joint ballot of the Senate and House 
|of Representatives, andthe Attorney-General 


JUDICIARY, - 
The Judges of the Supreme Court are elected | 


E. to W. is 430 miles, and the greatest | by the people for 8 years. 


LEGISLATURE. : 

There is a Senate of 33 members, and a House 
of roo Representatives, elected for 2 years, the 
sessional indemuity of members of the legislature 
being $4 per dienz, 

DEFENSE. 

The organized militia consisted in 1915 of 107 

officers and x,639 enlisted men. 


EDUCATION. 

In 1913 the school population was 672,110, the 
enrolment being 544,017, and the average daily 
; attendance 374,333. The expenditures were | 
| $5,866,870. There are State normal schools at 
| Johnson City, Minfreesboro, Memphis, and one 
for colored students at Nashville. In x19x3-14 
there were x72 public high schools with 14,570 | 
secondary students. The State University of 
Tennessee, founded at Knoxville in 1794, had 127 
professors and instructors, and 952 students in 
1913-24. Other institutions are the Vanderbilt 
University (x875), at. Nashville, the , University 
of Chattanooga (1867), Cumberland University 
(1842), the University of the South, at Sewanee 
(2868), Carson and Newman Colleges, at Jefferson 
(x85), and the Christian Brothers College, at 
Memphis (882), the Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity (1897), at Harrogate,-and for colored 
students the Fisk, the Roger Williams, and the 

Waiden Universities, at Nashville. 


FINANCE. ‘ 

For the biennial period ended zo Dec., 1914, the 
receipts were $9,366,870 and the expenditures 
$9,779,579, the balance on hand (zo Dec., 1914) 
being $r72,4r0. The bonded debt of the State 
amounted to $10,781,000 in ror4. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 
Agriculture and Live Stock.—In x9x0 there 
were 246,orz farms, with a total area of 20,041,657 
acres, of which 10,890,484 were improved) The | 
land was valued at $373,415,783, buildings at 
$109,106,804, implements and machinery at ; 
$zz,292,173, and live stock at $r10,706,078, a 
total for all farm property of $61z,520,836. Whe}. 
chief crops are corn (80,400,000 bushels in r9xq), | 
ee (63,468,000 Ib. in r914), and cotton (382,000 a 

ales). 4 


- 


Zine, go 
limestone, marble, sand gravel, 
In addition pig-iron | _ 


Manufactures.—n xg09 there were 4,609 estab- | 
lishments employing 87,672 persons, with capital 
$167,924,000 and value of products $180,217,000, | 
of which $76,z01,0ce was added by manufacture. | 
Pie hapa re oes ave lupiber and timbe 

20,457,000), flour. and gt mul | ucts 
Gz9,070,00c), foundry and machine ae 
Garros cob pncod oll and ean (Sea 

$5,777. cottonse oil an : $6,493,0¢ 
cation goods ($5,201,000), and iron au dstee 
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- | miles larger than California, the next in order of ; and salt lagoons on the coast, 
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blast furnaces ($4,653,000). ‘The chief centers} area). The greatest breadth from E. to W. is 
are Memphis ($30,241,500), pribeipally flour, | 760 miles, and the greatest length from N. to A : 
lumber, cottonseed oil and tobacco; Nashville | 1s 620 miles. The State lies mainly between 26° 
($29,650,000) ; Chattanooga ($6,036,500) ; Knox- | —34° 29’ N. latitude, with a Panhandle in the 
ville ($8,149,000) ; and Jackson ($2,7x0,090). N.W. reaching to 36° 39’ N.; and the greater 
LN S NOR TATIOS part of the State is between 93° 30—z03° 10’ W. 
In 1913 there were 3,990 miles of railroad within ow thaunded b Srlemguley Pheu las the 
the State, and 426 miles of electric road. The | G pode) Fouekin M oat x Ww oe 
Mississippi and the 'ennessee are navigable for s Sexe 50 = ts 
their entire length in the State, and the naviga- PHYSICAL FEATURES. 
tion of the Cumberland has been canalized|  Relief—The mean elevation of the State is 
below Nashville. Chattanooga, Knoxville; | ahout x,700 feet above the sea. The western 
Memphis and Nashville are ports of entry, portion oecupies a part of the Great Plains, a 
INCORPORATED PLACES. series of plains with a general slope from the 
NASHVILLE, the capital of the State, was | 5-B. to the Gulf of Mexico. The highest point 
founded on the Cumberland River in 1780, was | in the State is in the mountains of the Trans- 
incorporated in 1784, chartered as a city in 1806, | Pecos province of the S.W., where Hl Capitan, of 
and became the capital of the State in 1843. The | the Guadaloupe Mountains ¢€#1 Paso County), 
| city possesses four parks, and in Mount. Olivet | Tises to 9,020 feet above mean sea level. The 
Cemetery is a beantiful Confederate Soldiers’ | lowest elevation.is on the Gulf, where the q4ec 
monument, the National. Cemetery cont2ining | Miles.of coast consists of lagoons hordexed by 
the graves of 16,643 Union soldiers. Eleven | long narrow sandbars, of which the longest. are 
miles BE. of the city is “The Hermitage,” the | Padre Island (zoo miles long), Matagorda Island 
residence of President Andrew. Jackson. and Peninsula, and Galveston Island. East of 
MEMPHIS, the largest city in the State, is| the New Mexico boundary, and between the 
situated on the Chickasaw Bluffs, overlooking | Canadian and Pecos rivers, is the Llano Estacado, 
the Mississippi, across which runs a railroad | or Staked Plain of Texas, continued north of the 
bridge (the only bridge S. of St. Louis aeross the | Canadian as the North Plain. The Llano 
Mississippi). The city is a great cotton and | Hstacado isa district of about 50,900 square 
lumber center. ‘The National Cemetery con- | miles, and consists of an elevated plateau, near’ 
tains the graves of 14,000 Union soldiers. 5,000 feet above the sea, surrounded by an escarp- 
KNOXVILLE, on the ‘Tennessee River, was| ment. On the N. the Staked Plain is bounded 
founded in 1791 and was. the capital of the State | by the Canadian river, and on the W. by the 
from r796-x843. At the census of z9z0 there | Pecos, and its name is believed to be due to} 
were x1 incorporated places with populations | stakes driven im the soil by Spaniards to mark 
exceeding 5,000 :— various trials, The soil is brown loam, and is 


ee “ 3 eovered with grama grass and mosquito shrubs 
Bristol, "934 |Tohnson City’ "S'3og | and supports great herds of cattle, “The Staked | 

is +): °? 6 | Plain is bordered on the E. by the Prairie Plains, 

Chattanooga... 44,604 | Knoxville ...... 36,346 . cp tle ; 

Clarkesville ... 8,548 | Memphis ..,... 2gx,r05 where the greatest elevation is about 2,500 feet. 

Cleveland ...... 5,849. | Park City ...... 6,126] _ Hydrography.—The Rio Grande, which rises 

Columbia .....- 5,734 in the San Juan Mountains of the Sothern 

Colorado, and flows into the Gulf of Mexico, 

TEX AS 2,200 miles from its source, is the southern 

L) boundary of the State (and the international 

(Admitted to the Union zg Dec,, 1845.) boundary. between the U.S. and Mexico) for x,300 


BA, 2 square miles. CAPITAL stin, | miles, The Rio Grande flows through marvelous. 

Sy eee ay > Pacers he AMS ‘canyons, which contain in the Palisades of 

CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-x9r0. Castle Rock, and at other poiuts, some of the 

j Persq. | finest scenery in the world; and'in one of these: 

Year.| White. | Negro. | Total. | mile, canyons, between the Pecos and the Devil's} 

— —|\———— | River, is a large eavern known as the Painted | 

3 Cave, from the hieroglyphics on its walls. The. 

principal Texas tributary of the Rio Grande is } 

1890 | 1,745,935 | 488,172 | 2,235,527 the Pecos, which cyogses the New Mexico bound- 

X900 | 2,426,669 | 620,722 | 3,048,720 ary and flows south-east to the main stream in. 
EQIO 3;204,848 | 690,049 3,896,542 Valverde County. Near the junction with the 

3 | Bee, Grande athe pees is crossed by a ee 

In xoxo the urban population was 938,104 and | bridge, 2,184 feet long and gax feet high, one of} 

the mal population 2,958,438; 2 e eielde the highest railroad bridges in the world, ‘The | 
numbered 2,017,626, and the females 1,878,9r6. | Canadian rises in the Rocky Mountains and. 
The principal religious organizations are the | flows across the Panhandle into Oklahoma, En-| 

Baptists, Roman Catholics and Methodists. tively within the State are many rivers, of whielt 

the most important is the Red, which rises in } 

POSITION AND EXTENT. the Llano Estacado, and flows between Texas and 

Texas (‘Lone Star State”) is a West South | Oklahoma into Arkansas, to join the others Aa 


1870 564,700 | 263.475 818,579 
1880 | 1,197,237 | 393,384 1,592,749 | 


wo 
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Central State, bounded on the N. by Oklahoma, |-x,600 miles from ifs source, The others flow | 

on the E. by Arkansas and Louisiana, on the | 8,E. to the Gulf, the Brazos (750 miles), from the | 
Rio Grande (which separates the Statetrom the | highlands of the N. W. ; the Colorado (zoo miles), | 

Republic of Mexico), and on the W. by New | from the Llano Estacado; the Guadaloupe 
Mexico. The total area is 255,896 square miles | the Nweces, from the Great Plains; and 
262,398 land, and 3,498 water), and ‘Texas is thus | Swbine (460 miles) and Trinity ($30 miles), fre 
| the largest State in the U.S. (being 117,599 square | the highlands. There aremany landlocked ba 
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County is Lake McDonald, formed by the Austin 
|, Dam (2,200 feet long) across the Colorado River, 
and on the Louisiana border (and. partly in that 
State) is Lake Caddo. There are smaller lakes 
(both fresh and saline) on the Llano Estacado 
aud in the counties west of the Pecos River. 

Climate.—The -vast. extent of Texas affords 
abundant variety of climatic conditions, from the 
| warm, moist, and equable climate of the Gulf, 
to a region of great extremes in the highlands of 
the west. At Galveston, the January mean-is 
53°, and July 83°, with extremes Of 8° and 98° F. ; 
and at Amarillo (in the Panhandle) the January 
mean is 34° and July 76°, with extremes of —16° 
andio5° ’. The mean annual precipitation varies 
from xo inches, at El Paso, to 48 inches at 
Galveston, and 43 inches at Palestine. ; 


: GOVERNMENT. 

Texas formed part of Spanish America from 
1690 to 82x, and from that date was in- 
cluded in the Mexican government, until the 
| declaration of independence as a Republic in 
i i In 3845 the Republic was annexed to the 
U.S. and entered the Union’as a sovereign State 
(without previous organization as a Territory) 
zg Dec., 1845. Under the constitution of 1876 
| (with several subsequent amendments), the 
Governor is elected by popular vote for two 
years, and he appoints the Secretary of State, 
but the other chief executive officers are elected 


by the people. 
JUDICIARY. 


The chief judicial officers are elected by the 
people for 3 years. : 

: LEGISLATURE. 

There is a Senate of 3x members, elected for 
4 years and renewable as to one half biennially, 
and a House of rog Representatives, elected for 
z2years. Members of the legislatwre receive $5 
‘per diem while in session. 


wi ; : DEFENSE. 
The organized militia consisted in r9xg of 145 
officers and 2,995 enlisted men. 


i EDUCATION, 

| In 9x3 the school population numbered 
| x,307,504, the enrolment being 830,632, and the 
| average daily attendance 560,173. ‘The expendi- 
| tures for school purposes were $14,497,750. 
There were s22 public high schools, with 42,739 
secondary students, and 5 State normal schools 
with 3,834 students. The principal State institu- 
tions for higher education are the University of 


fessors and instructors and 2,530 students in 1914, 
and the Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
College Station, with 888 students, Fort Worth 
University (founded in r88zx), the Southwestern 
University (1873) at Georgetown and Dallas, and 
Baylor Grtvordisy (x845) at Waco are the principal 
denominational institutions. The Rice Institute 
of Liberal and Technical Learning (endowed with 
over $ro,000,000 from the estate of W. Marsh 
Rice) was opened in rgx2z at Houston. 


FINANCE. 

The receipts for the fiscal year ended 3x Aug., 

194, were $14,274,728 and the expenditures 

$2,886,734, the balance on hand (31 Aug., 1974) 

being $1,721,609. The State debt (principally 
permanent school fund) is $3,977,500. 


; Propucrran AND ENDUSTRY. é 
ture and Live Stock.—In x910- there 
779 farms with a total area of 122,435, 
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$210,001,260, implements and machinery at 
$56,790,260, and live stock at $318,646,509, a 
total for all farm property of $2,228,645,164 
(against $062,476,273 in x900). The principal 
crops are Corn (124,800,000 bushels in z914) and 
cotton (4,885,000 bales in r9x4) ; rice of the finest 
quality is” grown in considerable quantities 
(8,r0z,000 bushels in ror4). The Live Stock on 
farms x Jan., 1915, included x,z92,000 horses, 
753,000 mules, 1,086,000 milch cows, 5,121,000 
other neat cattle, 2,114,000 sheep, and 2,880,000 
swine. 

Minerals.—The total value of all minerals won 
in r9r3 Was $31,666,910, in x9r2 $22,797,018, in- 
cluding petroleum ($x4,675,593), coal ($4,288,920), 
natural gas {$2,073,823),clay products ($2,659,919), 
stone, sand and gravel, lime, salt, cement and 
quicksilver. 

Manufactures.—In 1909 there were 4,588 es- 
tablishments employing 84,575 persons, with 
capital .$216,876,000, and value of products 
$272,896,000, Of which $94,718,000 was added by 
manufacture. The principal industries are 
slaughtering and meat packing ($42,530,000), 
flour and grist milling ($32,485,000), lumber and 
timber ($32,201,000), cottonseed oil and cake 
($29,916,0co), car construction and repairs 
($x3,359,000), rice cleaning end polishing 
($8,142,000), foundry and machine shop products 
($8,068,0ce), malt liquors ($6,464,000), and food 
preparations ($5,229,000). The chief centers are 
Dallas ($26,950,000), Houston ($23,0x6,0c0), San 
Antonio ($13,435,000), Fort Worth ($8,661,000), 
Galveston ($6,308,000), Beaumont ($4,830,600), 
Waco ($4,760,000), aud Sherman ($4,676,000). 


TRANSPORTATION. 

In xox3 there were 15,608 miles of railroad 
within the State, and 92z miles of electric road. 
‘the ports of entry on the Guif. are Galveston 
(x,382,633 net-tons entered and 1,850,676 net 
tons cleared in r9r3-x4), Corpus Christi, Eagle 
Pass, El Paso and Brownsville. 


INCORPORATED PLAOES. 

AUSTIN, the capital vf the State, is finely 
situated on the N. bank of the Colorado river, in 
Travis County. The city waa fewnded in 1838 
and became the capital of the Republic of Texas 
in 1839, the name being changed from Waterloo 
to Austin, in honor of one of its founders. The 
city contains a magnificent red granite Capitol 
second only to that at Washington, D.C., and 


‘Texas, founded at Austin in 1883, with 17: pro- | the seventh largest building in the world. The 


largest city in the State is SAN ANTONIO, a well- 
built, seventeenth -centtary Spanish city, con- 
taining the Church of the Mission del Alamo, 
where the American garrison was massacred in 
1836. Other large cities are DALLAS, on the 
Trinity river, HouszoN on the Buffalo bayou, 


397 
acres, of which 27,360,666.were improved. The 
land was valued at $1,633,207,135, buildings at 


so miles above Galveston (from 1842-5 the capital |. 


of the State), and ForT WortH, on the Trinity 
river. 


At the census of -z9r0 there were 4x incor- |” 


porated places with populations exceeding 
5,000 :— 


9,204 Dallas 

95957 | 
Beaumont ...... 20,640 El Paso . 
Brownsville ... 10,517 5,669 
Brownwood ... 6,067 | Fort Worth ... 73,3ra 
Qleburne .......... 10,364 | Gainesville ...... 7,024 


8,222 | Galveston ...... 36,98x 


‘| summits are Timpanogos Peak (x1,957 feet), 
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Greenville ...... 8,850 | San Antonio ... 96,614 
Hillsboro......... 6,115 | Sherman ......... 12,412 
Houston ......... 78,800 | Sulphur Springs 5,35 
Houston Heights 6,984 E 5314 
Baredo i...c.-0s..- 14,855 10,993 | 
Longview a), 5,285 7:050 | 
Marshall .... 13,452 9,799 | 
Orange.... 5,527 10,400 
Palestine. -. 10,482 26,425, 
IPArip —cs.scwrs tees 11,269 | Waxahachie ... 6,205 
Port Arthur ... 7,663 | Weatherford... 5,074 
San Angelo 10,321 | Wichita Falls... 8,200 


(Admitted to the Union 16 July, 1894.) 
ARWA, 84,9908q. miles. CAPITAL, Salt Lake City. 
CENSUS POPULATION, x870-z9x0. 


* a Per sq. | 
Year. White. Negro. Total. files 
1870 86,044 118 86,786 I'r 
1880 142,423 232 143,963 18 
1890 205,925 588 210,779 2°6 
xg00 | 272,455 672 276,749 3°4 
1910 | 396,583 1144 373,351 4'5 


| 


In r9xo the urban population numbered 172,394 
and the rural population 200,417; the males 
numbered 196,863 and the females 176,488. The 
principai religious organization is the Latter Day 
Saints, 


POSITION AND EXTENT. 


Utah (called by the Mormons ‘‘ Deseret”) is a 
Mountain State, bounded on the N. by Idaho 
and Wyoming, on the 8. by Arizona, on the E. 
by Colorado, and on the W. by Nevada. The 
total area is 84,990 square miles (82,184 land and 
2,806 water), the greatest breadth from E. to W. 
is 275 miles, and the greatest length from N. to 
S. is 345 miles, The State lies between 37°-42° 
WN. latitude and between longitude rog° x’ 34”- 
114° x’ 34” W. of Greenwich, or between 32° to 37° 
W. of Washington. 


: PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Relief.— Eastern Utah consists of a series of 
plateaus, from the Uinta Mountains, on the 
Wyoming border, to the marvelous colored cliffs 
of the south. ‘The Uinta Mountains contain 


the highest point in the State—King’s Peaks 
(23,498 feet), Mt. Emmons (13,428 feet), Gilbert 
(13,422 feet}, Lorenia (13,250 feet) and Tokewanna 
(13,200 feet)—and are remarkable as the only 
E. to W. mountain range in the U.S. In the 
south are the Henry and Abajo Mountains, with 
peaks of xz,000 feet, and on the E. border are the 
La Sal Mountains, with heights of 13,000 feet. 
Near Bluff, in San Juan County, are the Natural 
Bridges of Utah. These are natural sandstone 
bridges—Augusta being 26s feet high and 320 feet 
span ; Caroline, x8z feet high and 3so feet span ; 
and Edwin, zxx feet high and 205 feet span— 
and have been constituted National Monuments 
under Act of Congress 8 June, 1906. The colored 
cliffs of the south are similar in formation to 
those of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado (zoo 
miles to the 8. in Arizona), and are known by 
their color as Pink, White, and Vermilion Cliffs. 
Central Utah is traversed from N, to 8. by the 
Wahsatch Mountains, of which the highest 


Mount Nebo (11,887 feet), Twin Peak (11,563 feet), 
and Lone Peak (z1,295 feet). he rock and 
mountain scenery of this range, particularly the 
wild Hecho Canyon and the wide Weber Canyon, 
is scarcely rivalled by any district in the 
world. West of the Wahsatch Range are a 
series ‘of plateaus, with short N. and S. ranges, 
and in the N. is the Great Salt Lake Desert, a 
series of alkali flats, about 6,000 square miles in 
extent 

Hydfography.—Vhe principal river of Utah is 
the Colorado, formed by the junction of: the 
Green River, from Wyoming, and the Grand 
River from Colorado, The Colorado is 1360 miles 


/ in length from the junction of the Green and 


Grand ta its outflow in the Gulf of California, 
and has.tributaries in the San Juan, from the 
east, and the Virgin from the west. These rivers 
flow through canyons of remarkable beauty, 
surpassed only by the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
The rivers entirely within the State flow into the 
Great Basin region, or into smaller lakes with 
no outlet, the largest being the Sevier, which 
rises in the south and flows northwards to the 
center of the State, and thence southwest to 
Sevier Lake. The principal hydrographical 
feature of Utah .is the Great Salt Lake, in the 
north, 80 miles long and 30 miles wide, with a 
total area of x7s0 square miles. This lake is a 
survival from the prehistoric Lake Bonneville, 
which covered about 20,000 square miles in the 
glacial age. The Great Salt Lake is 4,218 feet 
above mean sea level, and is the most saline body 
of water in the world, containing 25 per cent. of 
salt (Dead Sea, 24 per cent. ; Pacific, 4 per cent.). 
The Jordan river connects the lake with Utah 
Lake (280 square miles). To the S.W. is Sevier 
Lake (x60 square, miles),: and the northern 
boundary crosses Bear Lake (xzo square miles), 
which is partly in Idaho. ° 

Climate.—The mean January reading at Salt 
Lake City is 29° F., and July 76°, with extremes 
of —20° and xo2? F. There are many health 
resorts in the State, and the bathing resorts in 
the Great Salt Lake and other saline waters are 
much frequented. Themean annual precipitation 
at Salt Lake City is x6 inches. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Utah formed part of the area ceded to the] — 
U.S. by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (a Feb., |” 
1848). In 1848 Brigham Young, President of 
the Mormons from 1847-1877, settled in the Salt- 
Lake valley with about x50 followers, and in 
1849 the. Mormon community of 5,000 was 
organized as the State of Deseret (‘‘ Land of the 
Working Bee”). In x8s0 Utah received terri- | 
torial organization from the U.S., and in 1896 it | 
was admitted to the Union as a sovereign State. 
Under the constitution of 1895 (with subsequent 
amendments) the executive oflicers are chosen 
by the people on the day of the election of the 
President of the U.S., and hold office from the 
first day of the following January for four years, 


JUDICIARY. 

There is a Supreme Court of 3 Justices elected 
for 6 years, and one of their number retires 
every 2 years. : 

LEGISLATURE. Q 

There is a Senate of x8 members, elected for 4 | 
years, and renewable‘as to one hali biennially, | — 
and a House of 4s Representatives, elected for | _ 


2 years. The sessional indemnity of members | 
is $4 per diem. | 
a * c j 
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DEFENSE. 
The organized militia consisted in rors of 
32 Officers and 566 enlisted men. 


EDUCATION, ; 

Tn xor3 the schoo! population was rry,535, the | 
enrolment. being 94,743, and the average daily 
attendance 76,659, The expenditures for school 
purposes were $4,026,339. There are gx public 

high schools, with a total of 6,o02 setondary | 

students. The State University of Utah, founded : 
at Salt Lake City in 850, had 77 professors and 
; instructors and 1,353 students in rorqg. ‘There is 

also a State Agricultural College at. Logan! 
(z888) with 8 professors and instructors and 
8&5 students. The Brigham Young University 
at. Provo and the Latter Day Saints’ University 
at Sali Lake City are maintained by the Mormen 

Church. 


—< 


FINANCE. 
The receipts for the two-year period ended | 
zo Noy., xorg, were $8,.075,Sa5 and the expen- | 
Gitures $9,225,368, the balance on hand (30 Nov., 
z9r4) being Sr,4o2,958 The bonded debt of the ; 
State amounts to $2,410,000. : 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


Agriculture and Live Stock—In xoxo there! 
were 21.676 farms, with a total area 0f 3.397.699 
acres, of which 1,368,21rz were improved. The | 
Jand was valued at $o9,482,164, buildings at! 
$:8,063,168, implements and machinery at | 
$4,468,178, aud live stock at S28,78x,691, a total | 
for ali farm property of $x50,795,20r. The | 
principal crops are wheat Geasz,c00 busiiels in i 
x914), Oats (4,750,000 bushels) and barley (z,440,000 | 
bushels). Of the area under crops Over 1,000,000 | 
acres are irrigated land, principally supplied 
from streams in the valleys of the Wahsatch — 
range and in the Strawberry Valley. The Live , 
Stock on farms (x Jan., r9x5) included 146,000 | 
_ horses, 2,000 mules, 92,000 milch cows, 381,000 | 
‘other neat cattle, 2,068,000 sheep, and 98,000 | 
;} Swine. : 
|| > Minerais.—The total value of all minerals won ! 
| in r91z Was $53,606,520, In rorz, $5x,004,942, in- | 
_ eluding copper (25,024,124 1b.), gold ($3,565,229), 
silver ($y,9°3,240), lead, zinc, coal (3,254,828 
> short tous, valued at $5,384,127), salt, asphalt, 
petroleum, sulphur and alunite. 

-| Manufactures.—In 1909 there were 749 estab- 
‘| lishments employing 14,233 persons, with-capital | 
$52,627,000 and value of products $61,989,000, of | 
‘| which $20,723,000 was added by manufacture. i 
| The principal industries are refining and smelting | 


of copper and lead, and sugar beet manufacture. 
The chief centers are Salt Lake City ($13,351,250) 
and Ogden ($3,713,000). : 


TRANSPORTATION. ; 


In r9zx3, there were 2,083 miles of railroad | 
within the State, and 274 miles of electric road. 
The Southern Pacific crosses the Great Salt 
Lake on a 23mile trestle bridge constructed at 


¢ 


: INCORPORATED PLACES. 


SALT Laks Crvy, the capital of the State, is 
‘| situated on the Jordan river in the Salt Lake 
Valley of the Wahsatch Mountains, at an 
altitude of 4,400 feet above the.sea. The city 
| was founded in 3847 by 


States and Territories— Utah, Verment. - a 3 
* and Assembly Hall being the finest buildings 


ia 
the city. The capital has been newly built ; 
the cost of $a,sonc00 OGDEN, the second | 


: largest city, and the principal ratread center, 


was founded in 1850. ' 

At the census of rore there were 4 Incorporated | 
places with populations exceeding 5,000 — 
Sat LAKE CITY 92,777 | Qeden 
Logan 7.522 | Prove 


- 
% 


VERMONT. P 


{Adnitted te the Union 8 Feb., ryor.) 
AREA, 9,564 Square miles. CaprraL, Montpelier, 
CENSUS POPULATION, x87e-x9re. 


<5 
Year White, Negra, | Total. | mile. 
r870 | 329,613 94 | a30ssr | 362 
xr880 | 331, a8 057 | 332,285 34 
x8g0 331,418 937 332.422 | 304 
roca, 342.77r | BRO | REE | 4 
roro | 354,298 ; x.62r © 355,950 | 39° 


In xoxo the urban population numbered 
and the rural population x8j7,0r3;_ the GS 
numbered 182,568 and the females 179. The 
principal religious organization is the Roman 
Catholic Church, the chief Protestant bodies | 
being the Congregationalists and Methodists, 


POSITION AND EXTENT. 


and 440 water); the greatest bread 
W. is go miles, and the greatest length from N, 
to S. is xrgs-miles. The State lies between 42° 44’ 
- 9’ 43” N. latitude and between gzx° 30’ 
-73° 24’ W. longitude. 
PHYSICAL FRATURES. 
Relief.—The Green Mowatafas extend from the | 
southern almost to the northern border, a little | 


| W, of the center of the State, the highest summit 


being Mount Mansfeld, with 3 peaks 
Nose and Chin), the Chin Sam 4& he abo 
mean sea level and the highest point in the State, 
Qther summits are Killington Peak (q,24r feet 
Camel's ump qo88 feet), Mount Lincoln (4, 
feet) and Jay Peak (4,018 — Between the 
Green Mountains the W. lary is the | — 
Taconic Range, which crossés from New York 
and continues to the center of the State, with a 
maximum elevation of 3,86 
Equinox), and north of this 
shore of 
Mountains, with no 
Mountain, r,292 feet) In 2 
to the Connecticut river, is Mount Ascutney | 
(3.320 feet). The scenery in the mountains 
ermont, and the views obtainable from their 
Sn are without a rival in any part of th 
¢ é > ° 
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from Vermont in the Deerfield, West, Williams, 
White, Passumpsie, and Nulhegan. The Missignoi 
j Glowing for x5 miles across the International 
boundary), Lamoille, Winooski, and Otter Creek 
flow into Lake Champlain; the Batten Kill into 
the-Hudson ;,and the Black, Barton, and Clyde 
into Lake Memphremagog. The chief hydro- 
graphical feature of the State is Lake Champlain 
(118 miles in length and x12 miles at its widest 
part), the greater part of which lies within the 
boundaries of Vermont, and the remainder in 
New York and Canada, ‘The lake contains about 
fifty islands, ranging from 30 square miles 
(Grande Isle) to small islets, and these are much 
‘frequented as health and pleasure resorts. ‘The 
northern boundary..of. the State crosses Lake 
Memphremagog, a beautiful sheet of water, 30 
miles long and 4 miles wide at the south end, the 
center and north lying in Canada. There are 
{many other lakes in the State, including 
Bomoseen {Rutland County), and Willoughby 
(Orleans County). 


Climate.—The mean January température for | 


the whole State is 17° ¥. and July 68 °F. the 
extremes being —27° and 100° at Burlington, and 
—35° and 98° at Northfield. ‘Che mean annual 
precipitation for the whole State is about 39 
inches. - 

GOVERNMENT. 


The State of Vermont*was formed during the 
War._of Independence as the State of '‘ New Con- 
necticut.” The name was changed to Vermont 
in 1777 aud the State was admitted to the Union 
18 ¥eb., 1791. Under the constitution of 1793 (as 
subsequently amended) the chief executive 
officers are elected by popular vote ‘for two 
years, 

JUDICIARY. 


The Judges of the Supreme Court are elected 
biennially by the General Assembly, and the 
remaining judicial officers are elected by the 
people. 

; LEGISLATURE. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 

members, and of a House of 245 Representa- 
ives, elected biennially, the sessional indemnity 
of members being $4 per diem. 


DEFENSE, 


The organized militia consisted in rors of 73 
“officers and 730 enlisted men. 


3 EDUCATION. 

In 1913 the school population was 83,798, the 
enrolment being 64,825, and the average daily 
attendance 51,563. ‘The school expenditures 
were $1,941,184. There are two normal schools, 
and 76 public high schools with 5,770 students. 
The University of Vermont, founds at Burling- 
ton in 1791, had zog professors and instructors 
and 6z5 students in 1913-14. 


: FINANCE. 

The receipts for the fiscal year ended 30 June, 

19r4, were $3,294,681 and the expenditures 

$3,354,962, the balance on hand (30 June, 1924) 

being $252,722. Lhe bonded debt of the State 

is $346,631. 

ERODUCTION AND iNDUSTRY. 

_ Agriculture.and Live Stock.—In 1910 there 

Were 32,709 farms, with a total area o’ 4,663;5 
fh The 


acres, of which 1,6 were improv: 
was valued oe Ly y 


$58,385,327, buildings at 


States and Territories-—Vermont, Virginia. 


MONTPELIER ... 9, 
AIG yao acts assared + Io, 6, 
Bennington ...... 8,698 13,546 


$4,202,948, implements and machinery at 
$r0,168,687, and live stock at $22,642,766, a total 
for all farm property of $145,399,728. ‘The Live 
Stock on farms x Jan., x9x5, Included 88,000 horses, 
268,000 milch cows, 167,000 other neat cattle, 
105,000 sheep, and 108,000 swine. Dairying is 
the chief agricultural industry. 

Minerals.—-The total ¥alue of minerals pro- 
duced in r9x3 was $9,647,985, in ‘x92, $9,713,972, 
including stone Gaia ey slate ($1,697,820), 
lime and asbestos, The quarries of Rutland 
County produce marble that excels even that 
of Carrara in whiteness and durability. 

Manufactures.—In 1909 there were 1,958 es8- 
tablishments, employing 38,580 persons, with 
capital — $73,470,000, and value of products 
“$68,310,000, of which $33,487,000 was addled by 
manufacture. ‘The principal industries are 
marble and stone work ($12,395,000), lumber and 
timber ($8,598,000), butter, cheese and condensed 
milk ($8,1xz,coo), woolen, worsted and felt goods 
($4,497,000), flour and gvist mills ($4,133,000), 
paper and wood pulp ($3,90z,00c) and foundry 
and machine shop products ($3,755,000). The 
chief centers are Burlington ($6,800,509), Barre 
($3,852,000), and Rutland ($2,679,509). 


TRANSPORTATION. 


The railroad mileage in 1913 was 1,073 and the 
electric road mileage roq. There is water com- 
munication on Lake Champlain with the Hudson 
and the St. Lawrence, ané Burlington is an 
important center for Canadian lumber. 


INCORPORATED PLACES. 


MonTPELIER, the capital of the State, is situ- 
ated on the Winooski River. - The city was | 
founded by the French in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was first chartered in 178z, and became 
the capital in 1805, receiving a charter as a city 
in 1894. BURLINGTON, the largest city in the 
State, is on the E. shore of Lake Champlain. 

At the census of 1910 there were xo incor- 
porated places with populations exceeding 
5,000 — 


Brattleboro ..,... 7,54x | St. Albans 6,38: 
Burlington ...... 20,468! St. Johnsbury... 6,098 


VIRGINIA. 
(One of the Thirteen Original States.) 
AREA, 42,627 square miles. CAPITAL, Richmond. 
CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-x910. 


Year White. Negro. 

1870 712,089 512,84 

1880 £80,858 | ~ 631,616 

1890 | 1,020,122 635,428 > 2 

1900 | 1,192,855 s722 | 1,854,184 | 46°r 
Toro | 1,389,809 2,061,612 ‘ 


In xor0 the urban population was 476,529, and 
the rural population 1,515,083; the tales} 
numbered 1,033; and the females 1,026,264. | 
The principal re: Davie denominations are 

Baptists and the Methodists... a 
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POSITION AND EXTENT. 


Virginia (‘‘The O'd Dominion”) is a South 
| Atlantic State, bounded on the N. by Maryland 
| and West Virginia (the Potomac forming the 
| boundary line from Chesapeake Bay to Harper's 
Ferry, W. Va.), on the 8. by Tennessee and 
North Carolina, on the E. by the Atlantic Ocean, 
and on the W. by West Virginia and Kentucky. 
The total area is 42,627 square miles (40,262 land 
and z,36s water), the greatest breadth from EK. 
to W. is 440 miles, and the greatest length from 
N. to 8. is 200 miles. ‘Che State lies between 
35° 30'-83° go’ W. longitude. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Relief.—There are three distinct physiographic 
| regions in Tidewater Virginia, from the Atlantic 
‘to the Fall Line (about 1,000 square miles); 
| the Piedmont regions from the Fall Line to the 
| Blue Ridge of the Appalachians (about 18,0c0 
square miles); and the parallel ridges and 
| valleys between the Blue Ridge and the 
Alleghany Range of the Appalachians (about 
Iz,000 square miles). Zidewater Virginia rises 
from sea level to about 300 feet at the Fall Line; 
and includes a detached peninsula, forming the 
/jeastern boundary of Chesapeake Bay. The 
‘southern (N. Carolina) boundary crosses Dismal 
| Swamp (zoo square miles), intersected by Chesa- 
| peake Bay-Albemarle Sound Canal, from whieh 
| Jericho Run Canal leads to Lake Drwmmond (5 
| square miles). The Piedmont Region has a 
| miaximum elevation of 1,200 feet, at. the foot of 
| the Blue Ridye, a mountain belt extending from 
| North Carolina, and through the State, to Mary- 
land. The Blue Ridge covers about 2,500 square 
; miles, varies in width from 3 to 20 miles, and in 
| elevation from 1,460feet at Harper’s Ferry 
| water gap to 4,o00 feet in the  finely-shaped 
| Peaks of Otter (Bedford County), and to a 
| maximum Of §,7z9 feet in Mount Rogers (Grayson 
County), in the 8.W., the highest point in the 
| State. Between the Blue Ridge and the 
mountains of the W. Boundary are parallel 
ridges and valleys, the most extensive of the 
latter being the broad Valley of Virginia, in 
which the Shenandoah fiows northwards to the 
Potomac. ( 
Hydrography.—The principal river of Virginia 
is the James, formed by the junction of the 
| Jackson and Pastur, and flowing eastwards to 
' Chesapeake Bay, 450 miles from its source. A 
'small tributary, through a limestone ravine, 
‘flows under the superb Natural Bridge- of 
Virginia, a monolithie arch (2xg feet high, x00 
| feet,wide and go feet in span), the surrounding 
area forming a State Park, which includes the 
‘five hills known as Lebanon, Mars Hill, Mt. 
| Jefferson, Lincoln Heights and Carr Mount, 
affording from their summits magnificent views 
of the Blue Ridge. The Appomattox is the 
principal tributary from the south. ‘Lhe estuary 
of the James contains in Jamestown the first 
English settlement (x607), and in Hampton 
. Roads one of the finest Gashons in the world, 
‘and the scene of the conflict between the 
Merrimac and the Monitor, which rendered 
obsolete every navy in the world. ‘The river 
flows through the country of Pocahontas, the 
wife of John Rolfe, and on its banks are the 
homes of some of the “F.F.V.” Other eastward 
| streams are the York river (formed by the 
Pamunkey and the Mattapony), at the mouth of 


H 
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which is Yorktown, where the English, under | May, 


Lord Cornwallis, capituiated to General Washing- 
ton (19 Oct., r78r); the Rappahannock,which rises | 
in the Blue Ridge and flows through the Wilder- 
ness, where it is joined by the Rapidan, and the 
Potomece (see District of Columbia), which forms 
the boundary with Maryland. On the Virginia 
bank of the Potomacis Mount Vernon,the Hunting 
Creek estate inherited by George Washington 
in 1752, from his brother Lawrence. - In’ 1859 
the old wooden mansion and zoo acres were 
purchased by the Mount Vernon Ladies Associa- 
tion for $200,000, and. the Association has 
restored the house to the condition in which it | 
was maintained in George Washington’s lifetime. 
In addition to the mansion and the famous 
garden,the grounds contain the simple brick tomb 
of the First President and of his wife, Martha. 
West of the Blue Ridge, inthe Valley of Virginia, 
is the Shenandoah River, with North and South 
Forks uniting in Warren County, and flowing 
northwards to the Potomac, at Harper's Ferry. 
In Page County is the Hawksbill tributary, on 
the banks of which is the world-famous Cavern 
of Luray, containing stalactite pendants and 
stalagmite ornaments of unsurpassed beauty, 
both in shape and color. The Shenandoah 
Valley was the scene of many of Stonewall Jack- 
son's greatest exploits in the War. In the 5. 
the Staunton and the Dan unite to form the 
Roanoke: of N. Carolina, and in the S.W. the 
New River flows to the Kanawha (W. Va.). 


Climate.—The extremes of temperature are 
greatest in the mountains of the Wy, the January 
and July means at Norfolk (in Tidewater Vir- 
ginia) being 40° and 78°F, with extremes of 2° 
and ro2° I’. and a mean annual precipitation of 
50 inches 3 while at Lynchburg (close to the Blue 
Ridge) the January mean is 36° and July 77° F., 
with extremes of —7° and xoz°, and a mean 
annual precipitation of 44 inches. i 


GOVERNMENT. 


Virginia was the first-of the English colonies in 
America, In the last quarter of the x6th century 
Sir Walter Raleigh visited the coast, and named 
the district in honor of Queen Elizabeth, but the 
first permanent settlement was made at James- 
town (x607) by Capt. John Smith and Chris- 
topher Newport, who named the settlement in 
honor of the English king, James I. In May, 
1776, the people adopted_a State constitution, 
and ratified the Constitution of the United States 
in x788, During the Civil War, the N. W. counties 
were formed into the State of West Virginia, and 
the prineipal campaigns of the war were con- 
ducted on Virginian soil, the great battles being 
the Seven Days’ Battle below Richmond (26 
June-z July, 1862), the first Manassas (2x July, 
1862), second Manassas (eo July, 2862), Fredericks- 
burg (zz Dec., 31862), Chancellorsville (2 and 3 
May, r863), the Wilderness (sy and 6 May, 1864), 
Spottsylvania (8 May, x864), North Anna and 
Bethesda Church (29 and 30 May, 1864), Cold 
Harhor (3 June), Petersburg (5 June, go July 
and x Nov., 1864), Five Forks (z April, 1865), and 
Appomattox (8 and g April,x86s). The battle- 
fields of Virginia are marked by cemeteries and 
monuments in honor of the rgo,o00 soldiers who 
fellin the war, and in Richmond are magnificent 
statues of General Robert. E. Lee a 
and of General Thomas Jonathan (‘‘ Stonewa 1°) 
Jackson (824-2863), the greatest strategist of | 
modern times, who fell in the hour of victory, | 
and died of his wounds at Guinea’s station (ao 


ee ae 


a 


: of h $o4,2%x,000 was added by 
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- The State is governed under the constitution 
of x90a (superseding those of +776, 1830, x851, 
1864 and 1869), the executive being entrusted 
to a governor and chief officers elected by popular 
vote for four years. 


JUDICIARY. 

There is a Supreme Court of Appeals, con- 
sisting of five judges drawn for 12 years by the 
joint vote of the two Houses of the Legislature, 
and Circuit Courts, and City Courts and Courts 


| of Justices of the Peace. 


LEGISLATURE. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 
40 members, elected for 4 years, and of a House 
of roo Delegates, elgcted for two years. The 


General Assembly meets at the capital.on the; 


first Wednesday in Ja mary of even-numbered 
ears, and senators and delegates receive $500 
‘or each regular (and $z50 for each extra) session. 


DEFENSE. © 


The organized militia consisted in 19175 Of 200 

officers and 2,703 enlisted men. 
EDUCATION. 

In x9x3 the school population was 646,578, the 
enrolment being 427,937, and the average daily 
attendance 281,976 ‘he school expenditures 
were $5,577,874. In x9x3 there were 30z public 
high schools, with 27,083 secondary pupils, ‘Ihe 
principal institutions for higher education are 
the University of Virginia at Charlottesville 
(1819), William and Mary Coliege at Williams- 
burg (1693), the Virginia Military Institute at 
Lexington (x839), and the Virginia Polytechni¢ 
Institute at Blacksburg (1872). 


FINANCE. 


The receipts for the fiscal year ended 30 Sept., 
ror4; were $7,797.53, and tle disbursements 

, x, the balance on hand (x Oct., xox4) 
being $635,427, The bonded debt of the State. is 
$24,339,289. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculiwreand Live Stock.—In x9ro there were 
184,0x8 farms with a total! area of 19,495,636 acres, 
of which, 9,870,058 were improved. The land was 
yalued at $394,658,9x2, buildngs at $137,399,250, 
implements and machinery at $x8,rx5,883, and 
live stock at $74,8oz,438, a total for all farm 
property of $625,065,383 (against $323,515,977 
in rgo0). ‘principal. crops are tobacco 
(223,759,990 Ib. im xgz4), and corn (39,38a,0ce 
snack § in xgra), and tobacco, 113,750,000 tb. in 


The Live Stock on farms. x Jan., 1915, included 
354,000 horses, 62,coo niules, 349,000 niilch cows, 
450,000 other neat cattle, 720,000 sheep, and 
956,009 Swine. 

ps gba oe value = minerals — . 
1913 WAS $17,278,590, 1D x912, ; includ- 
ing 8,228,068 tons of coal takaet a, $8,952,653);. 


iron ore e 279), zinc, lead, gold, pyrite, 


, huillstones, and mineral waters, 
Manufactures.—In xrg09 there were 5,685 estab- 


and value of products: a 080; 
near Aided by mannisctuve, 
2 principal imdustries are lumber and timber 
: | Siang ae fiour andgrist 
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ments employing 120,797 persons, with capital: 


($7,933,000), cotton goods ($7,490,000), shoes and 
+ boots ($5,809,000), foundry apheca machine-shop | 
products ($5,727,0e0), and iron and steel from | 
blast. furnaces ($5,389,000). She chief centers 

are Richmond ($47,358,000), Heer ec geo feed 
Lynchburg ($10,188,000), Petersburg ($8,896,000), | 
Roanoke ($7,261,000), Danville ($5,389,000). 
Alexandria ($4,4x9,500), Portsmouth ($2,528,900), | 
and Staunton ($1,233,000), ! 


TRANSPORPATION, 

In rox3, there were 4,603 miles of railroad in 
operation, and 452 miles of electric road, The 
| principal harbors are Newport. News and Norfolk | 
and Portsmouth. In the customs district of 
| Virginia 677,608 tons entered, and 1,600,963 
cleared in 19x3-x4 in the foreign trade. ‘Lhereis 
a large foreign trade from these ports in Hamp- } 
| ton Roads, which also provides one of the best | 
| anchorages in the world for merchant and war 
vessels. Fhe Rappahannock is navigable to | 
| Fredericksburg, the York to West Point, and the 
| James river to Richmond, . Norfolk and Ports- 
month are on either side of the Elizabeth river, 
which is connected by canals with Alhbemarte 
sound, 


INCORPORATED PLACES. 

RICHMOND, the capital of the State, is situated 
on seven hills on the N. bank ef the James 
river. The city, which was founded in 2737, 
and became the capital of the State in 1779 (and 
from, 1861-1865 the capital of the, Confederacy), 
is finely built, and possesses, in the rapids of the 
dames river, abundant water power for its many 
activities, tobacce being the principal mdustry. 
NORFOLK, the second city of the State, on the 
E. bank of the Elizabeth river, was founded 
in 1682, and has a large cotton and general trade, 
and famous oyster fisheries. 

At the census of toro there were 7 incor- 
porated places with populations exeseding | 
5,000 =— | 


RIGHMOND ...... 127,628| Newport News 20,265 
Alexandria ...... 15,329) Norfolk 2... 675452 
Bristol ..... Beckie . 6,247) Petersburg ...... 24,427 | 
Charlottesville 6,765|Portsmouth...... 33,230 
Clifton Forge... 5,748’ Roamoke ......... 34,874 | 
Danville ..c.se-- 19,020) Staunton ... ¥0,604 | 
Fredericksburg _5,874|Suffolk .....« r 7,008 | 
Hampton......... capa Winchester 5,864 
Lynchburg ,..... 29,494! 


WASHINGTON. 
(Admitted to the Union 22 Feb., 2889.) 5 
AREA, 69,227 square miles, CAPrraL, Olympia. 
CENSUS: POPULATION, 1870-x910, 


Year. | White. | Negro. Total. Pe 
1870 22,195 207 23,985 | O°4 
1880 67,199 325 75,356 | EMT + 
1890 | 340,829} x,602¢/ 357,238 | 573. | 
1909 496,304 | 2,514 5x8; 203, gsc 


1910 | r,x09,2r= 17h 


6,038. } 3,242,890 | 


in x10. the ‘Indian population. 
Chinese, 2,709, and J 


3,000), car coustruction and repairs | popwlation number 


hey tanning, currying, and finish~ 


_ fertilizers: ($8,035,000), 


opulation 536,460 ;, the males 
ts and the fonielos 483.307. he, 
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] organization is the Roman Catholic Church, the 


chief Protestant bodies being the Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, and Baptists. 


POSITION AND EXTENT. 

Washington (‘‘ Chinook State”) isa mountain 
State in the extreme N.W. of the U.S., bounded 
on the N, by British Columbia, on the 8. by 
Oregon (the greater part of the boundary being 
formed by the Columbia River), on the E. by the 
Idaho, and on the W. by the Pacific Ocean. The 
total area is 69,127 square miles (66,836 land and 


z,291 water), the greatest breadth from EK. to W. 


ee 


is 360 miles, and the greatest length from N. to 
S. is 240 milés, The:State lies between 45° 32’/— 
49° N. latitude, and between 116° 57’ and 124° 48’ 
W, longitude... 

PHYSICAL FEATURES, 

Relief.—The principal mountain systems of 
the State are the Coast Range, the Cascade 
Range, the Rocky Mountains, and the Blue 
Mountains. The Coast Range, between Puget 
Sound and the Pacific, consists principally of 
the Olympic Mowntains, in which Mount 
Olympus rises to'8,1s0:feet above the sea. The 
scenery in the Olympic Mountains is very striking, 
and includes glaciers and magnificent trees. 
Separated from this range by the Sound Valley is 
the Cascade Range, roo miles wide at the northern 
and so miles wide at the southern boundary, 
with a general elevation above 6,000 feet, and 
with Mount Rainier, or Mount Tacoma (14,363 
feet) the highest point in the State, Mount 
Adams (12,470 feet), Mount Baker (10,872 feet), 
Glacier Peak (10,436 feet), and Mount St. Helen’s, 
above xo,o00 féet. The Cascade Mountains run 
through Washington and Oregon, and are a con- 
tinuation of the Sierra Nevada of California. The 
eastern and western slopes are cut deep by 
valleys, and the range is covered with dense 
forests. Mount Rainier National Parlf (or 
Paradise Park) has a total area of 207,360 acres 
on the 8. slope of Mount Rainier, and contains 
superb cascades and many active glaciers. Hast 
of the Cascade Range is a large portion of the 
great Columbia Plateau, and in the extreme 
N.E, are the Colville and Summit Highlands, 
and in the 8.E. the Blue Mountains, outliers o 
the Rocky Mountain System. i 

Hydrography.—The great rivergof Washington 
is the Columbia, which is formed by the junction 
of the Lewis and Clarke’s Forks, and flows to the 
Pacific after a course of 750 miles, traversing the 
State from N. toS., an forming the principal 
part of the 8. (Oregon) boundary. ‘The principal 
tributaries are the Snake (in the S.E.), the Pend 
Wd Oneille (in the N.E.), the Spokane (in the E. 
center); from the west the Yakima, and from 
the north the Okanogan. Several small rivers 
flow from the Coast Range to the Pacific, and 
the Chehelis cuts through the range and flows 
to Grays Harbor. ‘there are numbers of lakes 
the largest being Lake Chelan (60 miles long and 
x to 4 miles wide). between the Cascades.and the 
‘Columbia, in the north center of the State ; and 
near Seattle is Lake Washington (20 miles long 
and 5 miles wide), a beautiful sheet of fresh 
water to the E, of HUiott Bay. : 

Climate.—The climate of the coastal region 
and of the extreme eastern portion of the State 
is equable and mild. but there are more marked 
extremes on the Columbia Plateau, east of the 
Cascade Range. At Spokane, on the E. fringe of 
the Plateau, the January and July means are 27° 
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|lishments, employing “80,218 persons, with | ‘ 


—_— 
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and 69° F., with extremes of —30° and 104° ¥., the 
mean annual precipitation being only r9 inches. 
At Seattle the means are 39° and 64° F., with 
extremes of rx° and 96° F'., and 37 inches annual 
precipitation, and at Walla Walla (in the §.E.) 
the means are 33° and 74° F., with extremes of 
—17° and 113° F., and precipitation 18 inches, 


GOVERNMENT 

Washington was organized as a Territory in 
1853 (having previously formed part of Oregon 
Territory), and was admitted to the Union asa 
sovereign State in 1889. Under the original con-* 
stitution of x Oct., 1889 (as amended in 1894, 
1896, 1900, 1904 and x9x0) the executive officers 
are elected by popular vote (women haying the 
franchise) for four years. 

* JUDICIARY. 

There is a Supreme Court of 9 Judges elected 
for 6 years. 

LEGISLATURE. 

There is a Senate of 42 members, elected for 
4 years and renewable as to one half biennially, 
and a House of 96 Representatives, elected for 
z years, the sessional indemnity of members 
being $5 per diem. 

DEFENSE. 
The organized militia consisted in 1915 of 82 


officers and 1,234 enlisted men. ‘There were x7 
officers and 305 men in the Naval militia in 1914. 


EDUCATION, 


In rg913 the school population was 294,621, the 
enrolment being 229,993, aud the average daily 
attendance 17x,628. ‘The expenditures for school 
purposes were $12,598,444. There are three 
normal schools, with 1,569 students, and 26,036 
secondary students. The principal State insti- 
tutions for higher education are the University 
of Washington, founded at Seattle in 186x, with 
177 professors and instructors and 2,737 students 
in xr914, and the State College founded at Pull- 
man in 1892, with 120 professors and instructors 
and 1,169 students, 


FINANCE, 


» The receipts for the year ended 30 Sept., 1914, 
were $7,215,698 and the expenditures $6,6x4,308, 
the balance on hand (zo Sept., x914) being 
$750,656. ‘The bonded debt is $33x,024. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY, 


Agriculture and Live Stock.—In 19x0 there were 
.56,r92 farms, with a total area of rx,712,235 acres, 
of which 6,373,311 were improved. The land was 
valued at $5x7,421,998, buildings at $54,546,459 
implements and machinery at $26,709,844, and 
live stock at $48,865,xz0, a total for all farm 
property of $637,543,41x (against $44,040,547 in 
tgo0). The \chief crops are wheat (41,840,000 
bushels in 1914) and oats (13,959,000 bushels). 

The Live Stock on farms Fe Jan., 1915) included 
31x,000 horses, 15,000 mules, 205,000 milch cows, 
215,000 Other neat cattle, 546,000 sheep, and 
327,000 swine. 

Minevals.—The total value of minerals won in 
1913 was $x7,579,743, in r9x2 $15,347,313, wclud- 
ing 3:877,8or short tons of coal ($9,243,137), clay 
products ($2,390,226), stone ($1,399,475), cement, 
lime, sand and grayel, gold (Se06 er), silver, 
copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, and mineral waters. 


Manufactures.—In xg09 there were 3,674 estab- 
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States and Territortes— Washington, 


» ee, 


West Virginia. 


capital. $222,261,000 aud value of products 
$220,746,000, of which $102,858,000 was added by 
manufacture. The principal industries are 
lumber and timber ($89,155,000), flour and grist 
mills ($17,853,000), slaughtering and meat packing 
($r5,654,000), canning and preserving ($9,595,000), 


{and butter, cheese, and condensed milk 
($7,271,000)... The chief centers are Seattle 
Tacoma ($22,450,000), Spokane 


($50,569,200),. } 
($18,880,009), Everett ($7,423,000), Bellingham 
($4,600,000), Aberdeen ($3,590,000), Walla Walla 
($2,317,000), and North Yakima ($2z,175,co0). 


TRANSPORTATION, 
In xroxz3 there were.5,290 miles of railroad 


| within the State, the Great Northern piercing 
| the Cascade Mountains through Cascade Tunnel 


/ (2 miles), at.2,810 feet above sea-level. 


| of remarkable beauty. 


{2¥4 miles), completed in xz900 at the cost of 
$2,500,000, and the Northern Pacific piercing 
the same range through Stampede yes 

he 
scenery around the tracks is superb, and includes 
dense forests, cascades, canyons and snow peaks 
The electric read mileage 
Was 1,098. 

PUGET SOUND, which contains the harbors of 
Seattle and Lacoma, and Olympia, Everett and 
Bellingham, is of the first importance to Pacific 
shipping, the entries of vessels engaged in the 


| foreign trade in*z9r3-x4 being 3,171,745 net tons 


and the clearances 3,246,475 net tons for the 
customs district of Washington. Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor, on the Pacific Coast, are 
being improved and are of growing importance. 


Astoria and Portland (the harbors of the Colum- | 


bia River) are Oregon ports. 


INCORPORATED PLACES. 


OLYMPIA, the capital of the State, finely situ- 
ated (in the midst of a densely wooded district) 
on the Des Chutes River and Budd’s Inlet, at 
the head of Puget Sound, was founded in x8sr, 
became the capital of Washington in 1853, and 
was Chartered as acity in 1859. The capitol is 
built of native stone and stands in a beautiful 
park. 

SEATTLE, the largest city in the State, and the 
commercial center of Puget Sound, is built on 
terraces rising from the shores of Elliot Bay. 


| The city was founded in 1852, and its growth has 


been phenomenal. 
SPOKANE, on the banks of the Spokane River, 


near the center of the eastern boundary, cong 


tains many fine buildings, and obtains power 
from two Falls (xgo feet) within the city bound- 
aries, . 

TacoMA, built on terraces at the head of 
Commencement Bay, a southeastern arm of 
Puget Sound, is famous alike for its buildings 
and for the Natural Parks in its neighborhood. 
These parks extend for xg miles and contain, in 
their 150 square miles of area, the American 
Lake (xo square miles) and wonderful trees and 


flowers. 


» At the census of xoxo there were x2 incor- 
porated places with populations exceeding 
5,000 ‘— ; 


OLYMPIA 6,996 | North Yakima ~ 14,082 
Aberdeen ++ 13,660 | Seattle’... 237,104 
Bellingham...... 24,298 | Spokane 104,402 

_ | Centralia ......... 7,31x | Tacoma .. 83,743 
| Everett - 24,814] Vancouver ...... 9,300 
8,t71 | Walla Walla ... 19,364 

oe 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 
(Admitted to the Union 3x Dec., 1862.) _ 


AREA, 24,170 square miles. CAPITAL, Charleston. 


CENSUS POPULATION, 1870-1910. 
| 
Year White. Negro. | Total. Bare eras 
measles ae = Lar 
| | 
1870 | 424,033 | 17,980 442,014 18°4 
1880 | 592,537 | 25,886 | 618,457 | 25°7 
1890 | 730,077 | 32690 762,794 | 32°8 
1900 | 915,233 | 43,499 | 958,800 | 39°9 
910 | 1,156,817 64,173 | 1,222,119 50°8 
| | { 


In xgxo the urban population was 228/242, and 
the rural population 992,877 ; the males numbered 
644,044 and the females 577,075. 
religious organization is the Roman Catholic 
Church, the chief Protestant bodies being the 
Methodists and Presbyterians. 


POSITION AND EXTENT. 

West Virginia (‘The Panhandle”) is a South 
Atlantic State, bounded on the N. by Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland (with a northwestern 
Panhandle between the Ohio River and:Pennsyl- 
vania), on the S. and E. by Virginia, and on the W. 
by the Ohio River and Kentucky. The total areais 
24,170 Square miles (24,022 land and 148 water), 
the greatest breadth from E. to W. is 265 miles, 
and the greatest lenzth from N. toS., is 240 miles, 
The State lies between 37° ro’-40° go’ N. latitude, 
and hetween 77° 40’-82° 40’ W. longitude. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Relief.—Uhe eastern boundary of the State 
follows the crest of the Alleghany Ranges of the 
Appalachian Mountains, the highest point in 
the State being Spruce Knob (4,860 feet), in 
Pendleton County. West of the Alleghanies is a 
valley region, which merges into a section of the 
Alleghany Plateau (16,000 square miles) with a 
general north-westerly slope, but with its highest 
point in the 8.E., where the Alleghany Front 
reaches an elevation of 4,000 feet above mean 
sea-level, The plateau ponfaing narrow canyons 
and steep-sided, hills, which attain x,000 feet 
above the sea along the Ohio River, in the 
extreme west. 

Hydrograpky.—Yhe Ohio forms the greater 
part of the western boundary, and encircles the 
northwestern Panhandle, its principal tributary 
from the State being the Great Kanawha, formed 
by the junction of the Greenbrier and New 
Rivers, and with the Elk and the Coal as its 
principal tributaries, the total length of the 
stream being about goo miles..-From the east 
the Ohio also has tributaries in the Big Sandy 
River (between the State and seutucly’ the 
Guyandote, and the Little’ Kanawha; while the 
Monongahela rises in the Rich Mountains (Up- 
shur and Randolph Counties), and flows across 
the northern boundary, to join the Ohio at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The South Branch of the Poto- 
mac rises in two Forks in Pendleton County ; 
and joins the main River at the northern 
boundary, and in the north-eastern Panhandle 
the Potomac bursts through the Blue Ridge at 
Harper's Ferry Water Gap, where it is joined by 


the Shenandoah from Virginia. Harper's Ferry 
is situated on a point of land between the vo |= 
yt LA c< (tee 


The principal | 
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ries— West Virginia, Wisconsin. 
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| rivers, ‘and formerly contained the buildings of 
| the U.S. Armory and rifle factory seized by John 
Brown of: Ossawotomie and his 19 companions 
(x6 Oct., x859), in the raid which helped to pre- 
cipitate the Civil War. 

Climate.—The variety in the elevation of the 
State makes a corresponding variety in the 
extremes of temperature, the January and July 
means at Elkins, in the eastern mountain county 
of Randolph, being 29° and 7o° F., with extremes 
j of 97° and —2r° F., and those of Parkersburg on 

the Ohio being 3x° and 76° F., with extremes of 
| re2° and —27° F. The mean annual precipitation 
is greatest in the Alleghenies, with 43 inches at 
Elkins, and 4o inches at Parkersburg. 
GOVERNMEN’, 

The State was formed at the Second Wheeling 
Convention (zx June, x86) by the people of the 
northwestern counties of Virginia, who ratified 

the constitution of the new State (26 March, 
| 1863), and West Virginia was admitted to the 
Union as a sovereign State by proclamation of 
President Lincoln. Under the second constitu- 
tion (adopted in 2872, and amended in 1880, 1883, 
and tgoz) the chief executive officers are elected 
by popular vote at the time of the Presidential 
election, and for the same period as the President 
of the U.5. 


JUDICIARY, 


The Supreme Court of Appeals consists of 
5 Justices elected by popular vote for 12 years, 
jand meets three times a year at Wheeling, 
Charleston and Charies Town. 


LEGISLATURE, 


The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 
| 30 memibers, elected for 4 years, and renewable 
}as to one half biennially, and of a House of 
86 Delegates, elected for 2 years. ‘Che sessional 
indemnity of memhers is $4 per diem. 


DEFENSE, 
The organized militia consisted in xgx5 of 
117 Officers and x,607 enlisted men, 


s EDUCATION. 

In ‘x9x3 the school population was 378,056, the 
enrolment. being 289,951,and the average daily 
! attendance 202,65x.- The expenditures for public 
| school. purposes were $5,074,963. ‘There are 
| normal schools with 1,484 students, 96 public 
high schools with 7,804 secondary students. 
West Virginia University, founded at’ Morgan- 
town in 1867, had xoz professors and instructors, 
and 824 students in r9x3-14. 

: FINANCE. 


The receipts for the year ended go June, xrox4, 
are $7,215,698, and the expenditures $6,614,308, 
the balance Gn hand (x July, 1914) being $750,656. 
here is no bonded debt. 

_ PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture and Live Stock.—In 1910 there were 
96,685 farms, with a total area of 10,026,442 acres, 

. | of which 5,521,757 were improved. The land 
{was valued at $207,075,759, buildings at 
}°$57,315,195, implements and machinery at 
,0L1,5x3, and live stock at $43,336,073, a total 
tor all farm property of $314,738,540. ‘Lhe chief 
| erops are corn (22,692,000 bushels in x9r4), and 
tobacco (8,856,600 Ib, ). 

The Live Stock on farms x Jan., rors, included 
192,000 horses, 12,000 mules, 234,000 milch cows 
338,000 other neat cattle, 796,000 sheep, and 
874,000 swine. — : 


Fairmount,. 


Minerals.—W est: Virginia ranks second among - 
the mineral-producing States. The value of all 
minerals won in 1913 was $x43,640,633, in x9x2° 
$123,872,358, including 71,308,982 short tons 
of coal (valued at $71,872,165) natural gas 
($34,164,850), petroleum ($28,828,814), clay pro- 
ducts ($5,208,270), stone, lime, and sand and 
gravel. 

Manufactures. —In x909 there were 23586 
establishments, employing 71,463 persons, with 
eapital $xr50,922,000, and value of products 
$16r,949,000, Of which $690,071,000 was added 
by manufacture. The principal industries are 
lumber and timber ($28,758,000), iron and steel 
($22,435,000), leather ($12,451,000), _ glass 
($7,780,000), flour and grist mills ($7,696,000), 
coke ($7,563,000), and car construction and 
repairs ($6,733,000). ‘The chief centers are 
Wheeling ($27,077,000), Huntington ($6,5r1,000), 
Parkersburg ($5,500,000), Charleston ($3,253,000), 


Martinsburg - ($2,516,000), and Bluefield 
($46,500,000). 
TRANSPORTATION. 
In xro9x3 there were 3,846 miles of railroad - 


within the State, and 444 miles of electric road. 
There are abundant facilities for transportation 
on the Ohio and its tributaries, of which the 
Monongahela and the Little and Great Kanawha 
are of the greatest value. 


INCORPORATED PLAOES. 


CHARLESTON, the capital of the State, is finely 
situated, near the center of the State, on the 
N. bank of the Great Kanawha. River, which is 
spanned by a fine bridge, 75 feet above the water. 
The city was founded at the close of the x8th 
century and was incorporated in r794.. WHEELING, 
the Jargest city of the State, in the north-western 
Panhandle, occupies a position of great im- 
portance on the east bank of the Ohio, which 
is crossed by five bridges—one of them (from 
the city to Wheeling Island) a suspension 
bridge with a span of r,o10 feet. The city was 
founded in 1770, was incorporated in 31806, and 
chartered as a city in 1836. From 1863 to 1869, 
and from x to 1885, Wheeling was the capital 
of West Virginia, HUNTINGTON, the second 
largest city, on the east bank of the Ohio, marks 
the limit of Eastern and Central time. 

At the census of xgro there were 2 in-j} 
corporated places with populations exceeding 


5,000 >— Se peaey 

CHARLESTON...... 22,996)Huntington ...... 3,26 
Bluefield............ xr,188 | Martinsburg... 10,698 
Clarksburg ......... 9,20r| Morgantown ..... 9,150 
Elkins ........ 5,260 | Moundsville ...... 9,918 


Grafton 
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WISCONSIN. 


(Admitted tothe Union 29 May, 1848.) 
AREA, 56,066. square miles. CAPITAL, Madison. - 


CENSUS POPULATION, 1x870-x9r10, 


Per 


White, 


Total. 


Negro, sq. mile. 
x870 | 1,053,351 2,113 | 1,054,670 
3880 | 1,300,618 | 2,702 . 
1890 1,680,828 | 2,444 
rgoo | 2,057,911 2,542 
1910 | 2,320,555 
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In x93e the Indian population was enumerated | Minnesota, and part of the Dakotas) in 2836. Ie H 
ae et Oe paral eopmitind sc ppo cers | (nitain Tea presen omtareapear aia wean 
,004,320, ali € population 1,329,540; 3 0 | 
Be Fontes numbered x,208.578 and the females the Union as a sovereign State. Under this | 
£,125,282. The principal religious denominations j constitution {as _Subsequently amended) the i 
are the Methodists, Baptists, Roman Catholics, | executive power is vested In a governor and | 
Presbyterians, and Unitarians. other officers elected by popular vote for two 
POSITION AND EXTENT. } Years. qiiexeS = ; 
_ Wisconsin (“ Badger State“) is an East North 7. a 4 Fs i. ~ sated : 
Central State, bounded on the north by Lake Z ere 18 a Supreme CO seven Jus = | 
Superior and the upper peninsula of Michigan, | elected by the people for ro years. 
on the south by Tlinois, one — by Lake | LEGISLATURE. | 
Michigan, and on the west by the Mississippi, | Phere eo Beebe at e 
Xe ie < Pate es : : s 33 members elected for j 
et aS ant ce seus Mi: Se ee 4 years (and renewable as to one half biennially), | 
ei Pesalusive pases satan aes of Lake @2d an Assembly of roo members elected for two ; 
Superior and of 7,500 square miles of Lake lz ears, the annual indemnity of members being | 
Michigan, over which the jurisdiction of the | $500. DErEkse = : 
State extends) is 56,066 square miles (55,256 land | aff rca aninis a = Bee < of = 
and 8zo water); the greatest breadth from easé j ff ea ligt ag. $ Th T9I5 z 
to west is 250 miles, and the greatest length from | Olicers and 3,025 enlisted men. there were 234 
_north to south is 300 miles. he State lies | officers and 114 men in the Naval militia, 


between 42° 30’ N. latitude and between 86° 49’ x EpuCATION. : 


See WW, longue. In r9x3 the school population was 664,662, the | 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. | enrolment being 424,738, and the average daily i 

Relief.—Yhe surface of the State is gently | attendance 3:z,718. Theexpenditures for public }- 
undulating, with its highest points in the center, | school purposes were $22,604.36: There are 34 

where Rib Hill (Marathon County) rises to 1,90 | normal schools, with §:740 students, 303 public 

feet, and in the Penokee Range of the north | high schools, with 38,937 secondary students. 


(x,800 feet), thus marking a dividing ridge | The University of Wisconsin, founded at Madi- 
between the lakes and the Mississippi basin. son in 1848, had 523 professers and instructors 
Hydrography.—Tthe Mississippiforms a western | and 4,686 students in 1913-24. 
boundary from its junction with the St. Creix to ee 
the southern limit of the State, and into the ae Meee eG d 
_ Mississippi flow the Chippewa, Black, Wisconsin,{ The receipts for the year ended 30 June, ror, 
Rock, Des Plaines, Pishtaka, and Pecatonica. | were $21,404,850, and the disbursements 


forms the west boundary fer 3s miles before | being $2,25z,000. The bonded debt of the State 
joiaing the Mississippi, part. of its course lying | is $2,250,000. 
in lava beds which form the Dailies of the St. _ PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

' Croiz. The principal river entirely within the} Agriculture and Live Steck—In xoxo there 
State is the Wisconsin, which rises near the | were 277,127 farms, with a total area of az,060,066 
north-east boundary and flows into the Missis-| acres, of which x11,¢07,606 were improved. The 
sippi, 6eo miles from its source, between Crawierd | land was valued at $orr,938.26x, buildings at! 
and Grant Counties in the south-west. The 694,462, implements and machinery at 
Wisconsin is navigable to Portage (Columbia Sen 57m and live stock ab $58,520,483, 2 
County), and between that city and Kilbourn for all farm property of $:,413,:29.000. | 
are the Dalles of the Wisconsin, where the river | The chief crops are oats (62,100,000 bushels im 

has cut its way through colored beds of lava. | 1924), corn (69,862,e00 bushels), barley (x 00a, |. 
fhe Fox (with its tributary the Wolf) is the | bushels), tatoes (37,596,000 bushels), and 
principal river flowing into Lake Michigan. after | tobacco os tame Ibs.). = 
a course of about 200 miles, others being the | The Live Stock on farms x Jan., roxs, included | 

Menominee, Oconto, Sheboygan, and Milwaukee. | yox,c00 horses, 1,626,000 milch cows, 1,216.c0o 

é There are Over 2,500 lakes in the State, by far the | other neat eattle, 781,000 sheep, and 2,255,000 

a largest being Lake Winnebago (30 miles long and | swine. 

e _xo miles wide), about go miles due S.W. of the Minerals.—The value of all minerals won in | 

Green Bay arm of Lake Michigan. The lakes | 913 was $12,452,480, in r9z2, $14,192,287, in- | 

_ ,of Wisconsin are much frequented as summer } cluding iron ore ($2,149,397), Zine ($3.372,320) } 

_ ) resorts, particularly those of Waukesha County, | stone ($2,157,980), sand and gravel, clay pro- | 
Lake Geneva, Green Lake, and Lakes Mendota, | duets ($1,020,728), mineral waters, asbestos and 
793 tons of pig iren 

with | 


The St. Croix rises in the Penokee Range and } $10,028,895, the balance on band (30 June, s 
i 


/Manoza, and Wingra, of the ‘‘Four Lakes” | graphite. In addition, 292, 
‘4 region, near the eapital. .430,227) were produced. Z 
CTimate—Phe dry air.renders the great ex- anufactures. —In 1gex there were 

»tremes of heat and cold less trying than the | estallishments, employing 223,426 persons, 

‘recorded temperatures would suggest, the 

Fs | Meteorological Oifice showing extremes of 
_ | = 43° and 104° F. at La Crosse and — 25° apd E 
| x00” F. at Milwaukee, with a mean annual 

“precipitation of 3: inches. : 

i GOVERNMENT. : 

i Wisconsin was first settled by the French, and ($44,670,000), malt liquors { 

_ formed part of the North-West Territory of the | and grist mills ($3:,670,000),- slau : 

VES. from 1783 until organized as a Territory | meat paeking ($27,217,000), paper and W 
(with an area including -what-is now -Iowa, furniture 


—e 
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construction and repairs ($14,332,000), shoes and 
boots ($13,60z,c00), automobiles ($xx,440,000), 
agricultural implements ($11,410,000), and iron 
and steel ($x0,750,000). The manufacturing city 
is Milwaukee ($208,324,000), other centers being 
| Racine Ron Kenosha ($23,182,000), 
Oshkosh ($14,740,000), La Crosse ($14,103,000), 
and Sheboygan ($xx,300,000), 


TRANSPORTATION, 

In x913 there were 7,657 miles of railroad 
within the State, and 7sz miles of electric road. 
The vessel movement. on Lake Michigan at 
; Milwankee in r9ra showed arrivals 8,742,312 net 
tons “(z9zz, 8,563,223), and departures 8,547,414 
net tons (x9xz, 8,429,839). A canal through Door 
County forms communication between Green 
Bay and the main lake. Thearrivals at Superior- 
West Superior were 8,sx0,000 net tons, and the 
departures 8,827,305 net tons. 


INCORPORATED PLACES. 

MADISON, the capital of the State, in the 
celebrated “‘I’our Lakes” region, was founded 
in 1836 and named in honour of James Madison, 
and was chartered as a city in x856. ‘The city 
contains wide, shaded streets, fine stone 
buildings, and many beautiful parks, with 
attractive boulevarded drives in the vicinity. 
The capital was-rebuilt after the fire of rgo4. 
MUEWAUREE; *the Jargest city of the State, on 
the W. shore of Lake Michigan, was founded in 
1835 and chartered as a city in 1846. In addition 
to its importance as a manufacturing and trading 
center, and as a harbor.en the lake, the city is 

famous for its public and private buildings, and 
‘| for its beautiful parks, of which Juneau and 
Lake Parks overlook the waters of Lake Michigan. 


At the census of r1gro there were 36 in- 
corporated places with populations exceeding 
5,000 :— 
MADISON ..:........ 25,531 | Menasha ............ 
Antigo ... --- 7,196 | Menominie’.. 

ppleton ..-16,773 | Merrill........ 
Ashland .. oe Wilwaukee 
Baraboo ...... Neenah ..... z 
Beaver Dam Oconto .... : 
BG1OIt  %. <2- 000-505 Oshkosh 4 
Chippewa Falls Portage 5 
Hau Claire ...... Racine -38, 
Fond du Lac Rhinelander - 
Grand Rapids...... Sheboygan ......... 26, 
Green Bay .........25,236 | South Milwaukee 6,092 
Janesville ......,..x3,894 | Stevens Point...... 8,692 
Kenosha ... -22,371 | Superior a 
La Crosse. 30,417 | Watertown... 
Manitowoc 13,027 | Waukesha 
Marinette .. 


+i 
Marshfield ......... 5,783 | West Alis 


. WYOMING. 
(Admitted to the Union ro July, 180.) 
AREA, 97,914 square miles. CAPITAL, Cheyenne, 


fa ‘1910 the Indians numbered 1,486, Chinese 
246, and Japanese 1,596. ‘he urban population 
numbered 43,22r and the rural population 
102,744; the males numbered 91,670 and the 
females 54,295. The principal-religious organi- 
zation is the Roman Catholic Church, the Latter 
Day Saints being the next in numerical strength, 


POSITION AND EXTENT, 


Wyoming is a Mountain State, bounded on the 
N. by Montana, on the 8. by Colorado and Utah, 
on the E. by South Dakota and Nebraska, and 
on the W. by Bi = ree corn total area 
is 97,94 Square miles (97,594 land ani water 
the greatest breadth yes to W. rae aie 
and the greatest length from: N. to 8. is276 miles. 
The State lies between 41° — 45° N, latitude and 
between 27° — 34° W. longitude. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES.., 


Reliey.—The State occupies a portion of the 
Great Plains, with a general elevation of 6,000 
feet above the sea, and from the plains rise many 
hogback mountains, of which the chief are the 
Bighorn Mountains, in the N, center, with their 
highest. point in @loud Peak (13,165 feet), the 
Teton Mountains, to the 8. of the Yellowstone, 
the Wind River Range, containing the highest 
point in the State in Gannett Peak (13,775 feet), 
and Frenront Peak (x3,720 feet). The Black Hills 
cross the N.E. boundary from South Dakota, 
and contain the Devil’s Tower, or Mato epee, 
which is preserved as a national monument, as 
also is Shoshone Cavern in the N.W. 

Hydrography.—The principal rivers of the 
State are the Yellowstone (see below), Bighorn, 
and Powder, flowing across the N. border; the 
Cheyenne and North Platte, flowing E.; the 
Green, flowing S: ; and the Snake, flowing W. 

Climate.—The air is remarkably clear and dry 
and the climate is salubrious, in spite of/ the 
great extremes. At Lander the lowest recorded 
temperature is — 54° and the highest 100° F., 
with January and July means of 17° and 68° F., 
and at Cheyenne the extremes are — 38° and 
xoo° F., with January and July means of 26° and | 
67°F. The mean annual precipitation is about | 
rq inches. | 


THE YELLOWSTONE. NATIONAL PARK. 


= 2 

The Yellowstone National Park, dedicated by | 
Act of Congress, x March, 187z, “‘as a public 
park or pleasure ground for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the People,” has a total area of 
3348 square miles (2,142,720 acres), and is 64 
mies from N. to 8. and 54 miles from E. to W. 
mainly in the N.W. corner of Wyoming, pub 
with a narrow (northern) strip in Montana and 
a similar (western) strip in Idaho. 

Reliej.—The park is situated on. the Great 
Continental Divide, and the central portion 
consists of a great volcanic plateau 8,000 feet 
above sea level, the mean elevation of the whole 
park exceeding 6,000 feet. Surrounding the 
plateau. are mountain peaks and ridges, the 
Snowy “Mountains (N.), the Teton and Wind 
River and Red Ranges (S.), the Absaroka Range 
(E.), and the Gallatin deine (N.W.), the: highest 
point in the park being Hlectrie Peak (Gallatin 
Range), x1,x55 feet above mean sea level, the 
Gallatin Range also.containing Quadrant, Mount 
(xo,228 feet), Bannock Peak (10,330 feet), Mount | 
‘Holmes (x0,528 feet), The highest points in the “i 
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Absaroka Range are Cathedral (10,700 ~ feet), 
Chittenden (10,190 feet), Silver ip (x0,400 feet), 
Grizzly (9,700 feet), Doane (10,500 feet), Langford 
(x0,600 feet), Stevenson (10,300 feet), Atkins 
(x0,900 feet), Schurz (x0,900 feet), Eagle Peak 
(0,800 feet), and Table (10,800 feet), while the 
Red Mountains, in the south center, have their 
highest points in Mount Sheridan (10,250 feet) 
and Mount Hancock (x0,x00 feet). 
Hydrography.—The pine-clad mountains of the 
Yellowstone form the gathering ground for the 
headwaters of many great rivers‘on each side of 
the Great Continental Divide, the largest river 
of the park being the Yellowstone, x,000 miles 
from its source to its outflow in the Missouri, 
in North Dakota. The river flows through the 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, one of the 
most beautiful ef the natural wonders of the 
world, providing in its 20 miles of colored crags 
and cliffs the most perfect scenery imaginable. 
The river passes over the Upper and Lower 
Falls, of which the latter, the Great Walls of the 
Yellowstone, plunge 360 feet into the canyon, and 
at the confluence with the Tower Creek are the 
Tower Falis (xz0 feet), the most beautiful of all 
cascades. ‘here are many other falls on the 
creeks and tributaries, including those of the 
Gardiner, Gibbon, Firehole, Kepler’s, Virginia, 
and Lost Creek. ‘fhe principal lakes are 
Yellowstone Lake (nearly 8,000 feet above sea 
level, with an area of x40 square miles), on the 
northwest shore of which is a Natural Bridge 
4o feet high and 30 feet across; Shoshone Lake, 
at a slightly higher level above the sea (7 miles 
long and 4 miles wide at its greatest limits) ; 
and Prismatic Lake, near ‘‘ Hell's Half Acre” 
(Excelsior Geyser), smaller in size than many 
others, but the most wonderful of all on account 
of its coloring, Perhaps the most remarkable 
natural phenomena of the park are the Hot 
Springs (numbering about 4,000) and the Geysers 
(about 100 active), The largest’ geyser in the 
world is Excelsior Geyser, now dormant, but 
when active it throws up a huge mass of water 
to a height of 300 feet. Upper Geyser Basin 
contains Old Faithful, with a stream ro feet 
high, thrown with great regularity at intervals 
of about one hour, the Beehive (200 feet), Giantess 
(xg0 feet), Grand (200 feet), and the Giant (2s0 
feet); while Lower Geyser Basin contains the 
Fountain Geyser (so feet), the Great Fountain 
(1g0 feet),and the Mammoth Paint Pots, a group 
of mud Beysers within a crater, with different 
colored fountains producing the most beautiful 
effects. There are many other geyser basins in 
the park, and the fantastic and terrifying Mud 
Caldron lies between the Yellowstone Lake and 
the Grand Canyon. The various hot springs 
have produced terraces in different parts of the 
park, the most celebrated of all, and the most 
beautiful in the world, being the Terraces of the 
Mammoth Hot Springs, about 5 miles south of 
the Entrance Gate at Gardiner, in the north of 
the park, covering about 2oo acres and attaining 
4 maximum height of 300 feet, with the most 
exquisite coloring (white, pink, red, brown, 
‘| yellow, and green). There are numerous other 
natural features of the greatest beauty, including 
the Obsidian Clif, a ridge of volcanic glass, 900 
feet long and x50 feet high, which formerly 
provided the Indians with material for arrow- 
heads. ‘The tourist season in the Yellowstone 
National Park lasts from June to September, 
the entrances being at Gardiner, in the north 
Northern Pacific R.R.); at Yellowstone, Mont., 


in the west (Oregon Short Line R.R.); and at 
Cody, Wyo., in the east (Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincy R.R.). It is impossible to see the 
principal glories of the park in less than five to 
six days, and a much longer stay is really needed. 
The park is under the control of the Secretary 
of the Interior, the superintendent’s address 
being Yellowstone Park, Wyoming. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Wyoming was acquired partly under the 
Louisiana purchase of 1803, and partly under the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848, and was 
organized as a Territory (with a part of the 
Oregon district added) in 1868. In 1889 the 
people adopted a constitution, and Wyoming 
was admitted to the Union as a sovereign State 
in x890. Under the constitution the governor 
and principal executive officers are elected by 
popular vote for 4 years. 


JUDICIARY. 


There is a Supreme Court of three Justices 
elected by the people for 8 years. 


LEGISLATURE. 


There is a Senate of 
4 years and renewable as: 
and a House of 57 Representatives ele 
two years. 
diem. 


one-half, 


DRFENSE, 


The organized militia consisted in rors of 34 
officers and 598 enlisted men, : 


EDUCATION. 


In 1913 the school population was 33,710, the 
enrolment being 27,536 and the average daily 
attendance 20,652. ‘' 
ments were $1,057,332. There are 26 public 
high schools, with 699 secondary students. ‘The 
University of Wyoming, founded at Laramie in 
1806, had 70 professors and instructors and 257 
students in 1913-14. 


~ 


FINANCE, 


The receipts for the biennial period ended 
30 Sept., 1914, were $2,636,068, and the expendi- 
tures $1,322,814, the balance on hand (30 Sept., 
1914) being $718,426. The bonded debt of the 
State is $rxr1,000, 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


Agriculture and Live Stock.—In 1910 there 
were 10,987 farms, with a total area of 8,543,010 
acres, of which 1,256,160 were improved. The 
land was valued at $88,908,276, buildings at 
$9,007,001, implements and ~machinery at 
$3,668,294, and live stock at $65,605,5r0, a total 
for all farm property of $167,x89,08: (against 
$67,477,407 in xg00). Oats (7,875,000 bushels in 
1914) and wheat (2,290,000 bushels) are the 
principal crops. 
xr9xg, included 176,000 horses, 2,000 mules, 46,000 
milch cows, 628,cco other neat cattle, 4,427,000. 
sheep, and 64,000 swine. Wyoming ranks first 
among 
herded. 
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5 Z fe ees| 
Minerals.—Yhe value of all minerals won in 


1913 was $7,393,066, in xoxz, $13,374,088, il- 
cluding 7,393,066 tons of coal (valued at 
$11,510,045); natural gas, petroleum, gold, silver, 
copper, and phosphate rock. 

Manufactwres.—In 1909 there were 262 esta- 
blishments employing 3,393 persons, with capital 


| $6,x95,000, and value of products $6,249,000, of 


which $3,641,000 was added by manufacture. 
The principal industries are car construction and 
repairs($z,337,000), brushes and timber($751,250), 


TRANSPORTATION. 


In 1913 there were 1,680 miles of railroad 
within the State, and 22 miles of electric road. 


CHEYENNE, the Capital of the State; was 
founded and incorporated in 1869.- The city 
possesses a fine capitol and a. long boulevard 
connecting with Fort D. A. Russell, 


At the Census of 1910 there were 4 incorporated 
places with populations exceeding 5,000 :-= 


and flour and grist mills ($746,000). ‘The chief | CHEYENNE. . 11,320 | Rock Springs... 5,778 
centre is Cheyenne ($1,577,025). Laramie .... 8,237 | Sheridan ......... 8,408 
MONTHLY WAGE TABLE. s 
(Week of six working days.) 
i 
$xx $12 | $13 $14 | $15 | $16 | $17 $x8 | $x9 | $20 
42 -46 .50 +54 .58 62 -65 +69 | -73 77 
85 +92 1.00 1.08 1.15 1.23 1.31 1.38 46 | 1.54 
1.27 1.38 1.50 1.62 1.73 1.85, 1.96: 2.08 waIg (2.31 
1.69| 1.85| 200] 225| 231] 246) 2.62] 277) “2.92 | “3-08 
2.12 2.31 2.50 2.69 2.88 3.08 3-27 3-46 3-65 3-85 
2.54 2.97 3.09 3-23 3.46 3-59 3-92 4-15 4.38 4.62 
2.96 | 3.23] 350] 377| 404] 43: | 4.58) 485] 5.12] 5.38 
3-38 3-69 4.00 4-31 4.62 4.92 5-23 5-54 5.85 6.15 
38: | 4.15}; 450] 485] 5.19] 5.54} 5-88 | 623) 6.58) 6.92 
4-23 | 4.62] 5.00] 538] 5.77| 615 | 6.54} 6.92] 7.3r |. 7-69 
4.65 5.08 5.50 5-92 6.35 6.97 7-29 7-62 8.04 8.46 
5.08 5-44 6.00 6.46 6.92 7:38 7.85 8.31 8.77 9.23 
5-50 6.00 6.50 7.00 7.50 8.00 8.50 9.00 9.50 | 10.00 
5-92 6.46 7.00 54 8.08 8.62 915 9.69 | 10.23 | 10.77 
6.35 6.92 7-50 8.08 8.65 9.23 9.8x | 10.38 | .x0.96 | rx.54 
8.46 9.23 | 10.00 | 10.77 | 11.54 | 12.3% | 43-03 | 13-85 | x4.62 |} 15.38 
11.00 | 12.00 | 13.00 | 14.00} 15.00 | 16.00} 17.00 | 18.00 | 19.00 | 20.00 
22.00 | 24.00 | 26.00 | 28.00 | 30.00 | 32.00 |. 34.00 | 36.00 | 38.00 | 40.00 
33-00 | 36.00 | 39.00 | 42.00 | 45.00 | 48.00] 5x.00 | 54.00} 57:00} 60.00 
44.00 | 48.00 | 52.00] 56.00 | 60.00 | 64.00 | 68.00 | 72.00 | 76.00 | 80.00 
58.00 | 60.00 | 65.00 | 70.00 | 75.00 | 80.00 | 85.00 | 90.00 | 95.00 | 100.00 
66.00 | 72.00 | 78.00 | 84.00} 90.00 | 96.00 | r02z.00 | 108.00 | 114.00 | 120.00 
77.00 | 84.00 | 91.00 | 98.06 | 105.00 | 112.00 | x19.00 | 126.00 | 133.00 | I40. 
88.00 | 96.00 | 104.00 | x12,00 | 120.00 | 128.00 | 136.00 | 144.00 | 152.00 | 160.00 
99.00 | x08.00 | 117.00 | 126.00 | 135.00 | 144.00 | 153.00 | x62.00 | 171.00 | x80,00 
110.00 | 120.00 | 130.00 | 140.00 | 150.00 | 160.00 | 270.00 | 180.00 | 190,00 | 200.00 
12x.00 | 132,00 | 143.00 | 154.00 | 165.00 | 276.00 | 187.00 | 198.00 | 209.00 | 220.00 
132.00 | 144.00 | 156.00 | 168.00 | 180.00 | 192.00 | 204.00 | 216.00 | 228.00 | 240.00 
FREEZING, FUSING, AND BOILING POINTS. 
Substances. Reau- | Centi- | Fahren- ‘ Reau- | Centi- I 
mur. grade. | heit, ee mur. wand. Baleen 
: Ps = 4 3 ) =o | or 
| Alcoho! boils at............ 63 74.4.| x67 |Olive oil freezesat ..!... 8 10 50 
Bismuth metal fuses at} azz 264 so7 {Potassium fuses at ...... 50 62.5) 144. 5 
Bromine boils at .../...:. 50 63 145 {Quicksilver freezes at ...) — 3z.5 | — 39.4] — 39 
Do., freezes at ..., | — 17.6 | — 2a — 7.6 Silver fuses ab... 800 | 1,000 | 1,832 
Copper fuses at . 963 | %,204 | 2,200 /Sodium fuses at 76.5 95-6 "204 
Ether boils at.. 28.4 35-5 96 {Sulphur fuses at 92 II5 239 
Gold fuses at .. x,108 | 1,380. | 2,5x8 ‘Lin fuses at.... 182 228 442 
Iodine boils‘at ............ 140 175 347 |Water boils at... 80 x00 2Iz 
Tron-fuses at .. ..| 4,230 | 3,538 | 2,800 /|Do;, freezes at sayseaten ° ‘0 i 
Lead fuses at .......-s0| 260 325 617 \Zinc fuses at ........06| 329-6] 472 773 
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Dependencies —Philippine Islands. 


420 
DEPENDENCIES OF THE U.S.A. 
AREA AND > POPULATION, 

Dependency and Capital. Area vie Sd. Population. 
Guam (Agana) ......sccccccscscenneescveccsseseserseresseeene 207 12,000 
Philippines (Manila) ...secerdesccccessseseecesssesseeereees I2I,400 8,650,000 
Porto Rico, etc. (San Juan) ......seccceseesserresssreeens 3,600 1,120,000 
Tutuila (Pago Pago) oseccesssssseceere : 95 6,000 

Wake Island, etc. crscccccccserescrevecseveees 10 — 

Panama Camal Zone seccsorsserssccassenereccasssavssnseese 400 130,000 
"TOGA So ace niedcs acptncensexe veapacney™ 125,712 9,918,000 


i 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
AREA AND POPULATION. 


Areain } Population 
Island, Sq. Miles. | wae 
PLOHON acter caskedespaccserscesctccs 144% 243,148 
Cebu ...0 ve peaek 1,762 592,247 
Leyte .... woe 2,722 357,642 
Luzon... ave ee 40,969 | 3,798,507 
Masbate «..... ee 1,23 = 
Mindanao... ee 36,202 499,634 
Mindoro ..,... pe 3,85 _— 
Negros sess oa 4,88 460,776 
Palawan a 4,027 _ 
Panay.rer.ss ase 4,615 743,646 
SSAMIAI’ Js ccesssyescvevwavene ae 5,031 ~ 222,690 
Other Islands (3,130)....+..++ 14,572 _ 
Total... seseevsave | 121,935 | 8,265,348 


Position and Extent.—The Philippine Islands 
are situated between 4° 4o'-21° xo’ N. lat.-and 
116° 40'-126° 34’ E. long., and are distant about 
soo miles from the south-east coast of the con- 
tinent of Asia. Their total land area is 121,935 
Square miles, of which total 106,123 square miles 
are contained in the eleven largest islands, the 
3,130 other islands having a combined area of 
14,572 square miles. 

- Physiography.—The Philippines are a volcanic 
chain of islands in the Pacific Ocean, extending 
for more than z,o00 miles in an irregular crescent 
formation, the largest islands being at the 
northern (Luzon) and southern (Mindanao) ex- 
tremities. In the extreme west is the long, nar- 
row island of Palawan, detached from the main 
chain, and lying in the ChinaSea. All the islands 
are mountainous, the general strike of the 
ranges being north to south ; the highest peaks 
are Mount Apo in Mindanao (zo0,3x2 feet) 
Mount Haleén, in Mindoro (8,800 feet), an 
Mounts Pulog and Mayon, in Luzon (8,000 feet). 
| There are twelve active volcanoes in the archi- 
pelago, and Mount Mayon (Luzon) caused great 
havoc by an eruption in 1897, and Jaal volcano, 
on an island ina lake 50 miles south of Manila, 
was the scene of a destructive outbreak in rozx. 
| Earthquakes are frequent, but very seldom 
severe, 


(220 miles) 


rs 


nm Luzon, and th 


Agusan, in Mindanao, while close to Manila is 
the Laguna de Bay, a freshwater lake over 
30 Miles in length, and Lake Taal, about half the 
size of the former, and smaller lakes abound in 
most of the islands. The climate of the island 
is marked bya high temperature and the rain- 
fall in Manila is about 75 inches; but while the 
islands are subject to violent tropical storms 
(baguios) the heat is less oppressive than that of 
many temperate countries. 

Population.—At the Census of 1903 the popu- 
lation was ascertained to be 7,635,426, almost 
all of Malayan stock, of whom nearly 7,000,000 
were Christians (Roman Catholics), about 275,000 
were Muhammadans ; about 725,000 are pagans. 
Of the foreign-born residents about three- 
quarters are Chinese, and of the white popula- 
tion over one-half are from the U.S.A. (8,200 
in 1903). The population in x914 was estimated 
at 8,037,597 : 

Government.—The islands were discovered in 
1g2x by the Portuguese navigator Magellan, who 
was slain by the natives of Mactan, In x5q2 
Spain undertook the conquest of the islanda: 
which were named “ Filipinas,” after the son of 


the King of Spain, and in x57: the city of Manila 
was founded by the conquisador Legaspi, who 
subdued the inhabitants of almost all the islands, 
their conversion from barbarism and paganism 
being undertaken by the Augustinian tripe 
Legaspi’ train. Inz 
colony was occupie 
1764 the newly-acquired territory was restored 
to Spain. In the nineteenth century there were | 
frequent disturbances in the islands, and at the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American W 

a rebellion was at its height under Aguinaldo, a 
native leader, whose assistance was secured by 
Admiral Dewey, the commander of the American 
Pacific fleet, after the annihilation of the 
Spanish vessels in Manila Bay on x May, x8o8, } 
Manila was captured by the American troops } 
under General Wesley Merritt on x3 Aug., 1898, 
and the Islands were ceded to the Uni d | 
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reduced to 12,coo American and 5,000 native 
troops. The first civil governor of the Philippines 
was William H. Taft (afterwards President of 
the U.S.), appointed x July, rooz, and he was 
succeeded by General L. E. Wright (z904-5), 
H. C. Ide (1906), General J. F. Smith (x905), and 
W. C. Forbes (909). . The present Governor was 
appointed in r913. 
Governor-General 
Harrison. 
Vice-Governor-General, Henderson 8, Martin. 


(Manila), Francis Burton 


Executive Officers. 
Interior, Winfred T. Denison, 
Commerce and Police, Clinton L. Riggs. = 
Finance and Justice, Victorino Mapa. 
Public Instruction, Henderson P. Martin. 


These executive officers, with four others 
(R. Palma, Vicente Singson, Jaime C. de Veyra, 
and Vicente Llustre), form the Commission, under 
the presidency of the>Governor-General. The 


Legislature consists of two houses, the Com- } —— }—@——)————_. | _________| 


mission (see above) and an Assembly of 81 
members, elected by. the people on a limited 
franchise for four years. 


Public Health.—The birth rate for the city of 
Manila, which is the only area for which entirely 
accurate statistics are at present obtainable, was 
36°79 in 1913, and the death rate 26°69. Cholera, 
smallpox, and the bubonic plague now occur 
only in the form of occasional sporadic cases. 
Lepers are segregated in a colony on the Island 
of Culion, which had about 2,500 inmates in 
x913. The number jof deaths from intestinal 
diseases has been greatly reduced—in some cases 
by so per cent.—by the installation of a water 
supply from an uninhabited watershed for the 
eity of Manila, and by the drilling of artesian 
wells, of which there were 830 at the end of 
1913, in the rural towns. 


Education.—In x914 there were 4,246 primary, 
intermediate, and secondary public schools, with 
an average monthly enrolment of. sor,379 pupils. 
Registered private schools have an enrolment of 
about x0,000. The*University of the Philippines 
supported from public funds, has an enrolmen 
of about roo in the collegiate departments. The 
expenditure for school purposes in 1914 was 
3,868,401 pesos. 


Finance.—The revenue of the central govern- 
ment is mainly derived from customs duties and 
internal taxes. The balance on hand at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year ror2-13 waS $8,239,312. 
The revenues for the year were $13,489,700, and 
the expenditures $x4,745,20x. The bonded in- 
debtedness of the Philippine Government in rox4 
Was $16,125,000. . 


Production and Industry.—Agriculture is the 
principal industry of the archipelago, and 
employs over one-half of the working population. 
The chief crops are hemp, rice; maize, sugar, 
tobacco, and coco-nuts ; the exports being prin- 
cipally hemp, copra, sugar and tobacco; the 
imports are cotton goods, rice, wheat, flour, 
fresh meat, boots and shoes, iron and steel 
manufactures, petroleum and paper. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are cigars and cigarettes ; of 
the former 305,000,000 were made in x93, and 
207,000,000 exporters of the latter 4,500,000,000, 
of which the bulk is consumed locally, although 

| the expos are increasing. The total value of 
_ | the principal crops in 1914 was $89,819,834. 
¥ = = 
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The growth of the trade of the Philippines 
is shown below. 


IMPORTS INTO PHILIPPINES. 


\ 


From Other 


Year.| From U.S. Countries, Total, 

1900 p $x,656,462 | $18,944,967 | $20,607,436 
1905 5,839,512 25,040,536 30,879,048 , 
1909 4,696,178 23,098,304 27;794,482 
T910 | 10,798,589 26,269,04 37,067,630 
IQIr 19,818,842 30,014,88x 49,833,722 
1912 | / 20,791,433 33,758,547 54,549,980 
1913 | 25,384,793 30,680,658 56,065,45 - 
1914. | 28,573,821 27,439,749 56,011,570 
I9I5 22,394,382 22,085,480 44,479,86x 

EXPORTS FROM PHILIPPINES. 

Year To U.S. onaes Total. 
r900'| $3,638,729 | $16,182,628 | $x9,82r,347 
1905 15,682.980 16,673,885 32,355,865 
1909 10,256,600 20,787,858 31,044,458 
1910 18,793,678 20,924,282 39,727,900 
Torr | 16,813,864 | 22,964,765 39;778,629 
1912 21,619,686 28,700,150 §0, 319,836 ~ 
1913 | 21,010,248 | 33,712,684 55: 322,932 
T9r4 | 22,047,105 29,090,943 51,238,048 
1915 | 23,001,275 27,913,786 50,915,065 


Communications. —In 1914 there were 614 
mailes of railway in operation. In xzorq there 
were 1,496 miles of first-class hard-surfaced roads, 
1,249 miles of second-class light-surfaced roads, 
and 1,926 miles of third-class. unsurfaced roads, 
On these roads there weres,660 permanent bridges 
and culverts. Post offices numbered 672, and there | 
were 4,799 miles of telegraph. In r914 the postage 
revenue was $380,942, the telegraph revenue 
$283,305, and the value of money orders ‘sold 
$8,272,858 ; there is a postal savings bank, with 
a sum of 2,822,132 pesos to the credit of 42,27x | 
depositors. The mercantile marine consisted in | 
1913 of r9oxsteam vessels and 489 sailing vessels, 
the combined tonnage of these 680 vessels being | 
54,396 tons. The tonnage of foreign vessels} 
entered in r9r4 WaS 1,912,756, and the tonnage of | 
foreign vessels cleared was 1,93x,249. The prin- | 
cipal ports are Manila (harbor accessible for} 
vessels of 30-ft. draught), Cebu and Hoilo. | 

Jowns.—Capital, Manila, in the island of] 
Luzon ; estimated population, 2so,ooo. The next 
largest towns are Cebu (about 60,000) and Iloilo | 
(about 50,000); there are several others with 


é t 


populations from 25,000 to 40,000. SF 

- GUAM, ee 
Guan, the largest of the Ladrone or Marianne | 
Islands in the North Pacific Ocean, lies in 13° 26' 
N. lat. and 144° 39’ E. long.,#at a distance of} 
about x 450 miles east of Manila, the capital} 
of the P ilippine Islands, and forms a naval 
station between that dependency and 
United States. The area of the island 
estimated at ce) square miles, with a pop 
lation of about 13,000, of whom. 5r 
foreigners (including 31x. U.S. naval force), 1] 
natives being of Chamorro stock, mingled w 
Filipino en Spanish blood.. The language is a 
Malay dialect containing many Spanish wo 
is fast becoming the 4 
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| the island. The island was discovered by the 
Portuguese navigator Magellan in rg2r, and was 
occupied by Spain from 1688 to 1898, being ceded 
to the U.S. by the Treaty of Paris of ro Dec., 
1908. Formal occupation was made by a gunboat 
of the U.S. on x Feb., r890a. A plateau occupies 
most of the-northern portion, and in the south is 
a range of hills, with the highest peak in Jumul- 
long Mangloc (x,280 feet). Only a small part of 
the island is cultivated, althongh the available 
land is fertile and the climate favourable. Coco- 
nuts, rice, sugar, coffee, and cacao are grown in 
small quantities. The wooded slopes of the pla- 
teau and the valleys contain valuable timber. 
Capital, Agana. Port of entry, Apra, 

Governor, Capt. William J. Maxwell, U.8.N. 


PORTO RICO. 

Porto Rico (Rich Harbor) is a large island of 
the Greater Antilles group in the West Indies, 
and lies between 17° so0’-18° 30’ N. lat. and 
65° 6o'-67° x5’ W. long., with a total area of 
3,436 syuare miles and a population of 1,118,012 
at the census of r910. Almost all the inhabitants 
are Roman Catholics. The island is about 100 
miles from west to east, and qo miles from 
north to south at the western end, narrowing 
towards the eastern cxtremity. The capital is 
x,400 miles distant from New York, and 1,050 
miles‘ from Key West. Porto Rico was sighted 
by Christopher Columbus in 1493, and was occu- 
pied by Spain from 2508 to 1898, in which year 
| it was captured by the United States, by whom 
it was formally occupied on 18 Oct., 1898. In- 
| cluded in the annexation are the islands of 
| Vieques (about roo square miles), Culebra 
| (30 square miles), Mona (zo square miles), and 
| several islets. A range of mountains, with a 

ereatest elevation Of 3,800 feet, crosses Porto 

Rico from west to east. and the island is gene- 

rally hilly, with few plains of any extent. Sugar 
| is grown in the Jow-)ying districts, and tobacco 
| and coffee on the slopes of the hills; fruits, cotton, 
| corn, sweet potatoes, rice, and yams are also 
{ grown. The trade is principally with the U.S. 
The imports from the United States in rqr2-13 
were valued at $33,155.005, in xor3-14, ab 
$32,578,368, and in 1914-15 at $30,929,831. The 
exports to the United States were valued in 
z912-12 at $40,538,623, in r9r3~14 at $34,423,180, 
and in 1914-15 at $42,311,920. About zzo miles 
of railroad were in operation in 1914, and there 
are good harbors at San Juan and Ponce. The 
capital, San Juan, had 50,000 inhabitants in rgrz, 
‘other =towns being Ponce (35,sco), Mayaguez 
(27,000), and Arecibo (zo,000). An Executive 
Council of eleven members, appointed by the 
President of the United States, constitutes the 
upper house of the Legislature, the lower house 
being the House of Delegates, of 35 members, 
elected for two years. 

Governor (x913-x917), Arthur Yager. 


TUTUIDA. 

Under an agreement between Great Britain, 
Germany, and the U.S., of 14 Noy., x8¢9, the 
first-named Power abandoned all claims to the 
islands of the Samoan Archipelago, which were 
divided by the remaining parties to the agree- 
ment, the islands east of r7z° W. long: being 
reseryed to the U.S. The territory thus acquired 
consists ofthe island of Tutuila and Aunun. Ofu. 
Olosenga, Tau, and Rose Islands, with a total 
area of about 56 square miles and a population 
estimated at 7,250 In rorz2. to 
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Tutuila, the largest of the U.S. group, has an 
area of about 40 square miles and a population 
of 5,250, and contains a magnificent harber at 
Pago Pago, the capital and seat of government. 
The remaining islands have an area of about 
x16 square miles and a population of about 2,000, 
Rose Island being uninhabited. Copra and 
cocoa beans are exported. 

Governor, John M. Poyer, U.s.N. (retired). 


WAKE AND JOHNSTON ISLANDS. 


The flag of the U.S. was hoisted on Wake 
Island in 1899, and other islands in the Pacitie 
have been annexed from time to time, including 
Johnston, Gallego, Starbuck, Penrhyn, Palmyra, 
Washington, Fanning; and Christmas ; Howland 
— ies Gardner, Medway, Marcus, and 

orell. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The first suggestion for a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama was made by a Spanish 
engineer in rs30, and surveys were actively 
engaged upon by various private companies 
between the years 1825 and 1890. In 1876 @ 
concession for the construction of a canal was 
granted to a French promotion corporation, 
which conducted surveys during a period of two 
years, and reported to an internatioual_congress 
held at Paris in May, 1870, over which Ferdinand 
de Lesseps presided. This congress advised the 
construction of a canal at sea-level, and in x88: 
the work was undertaken by the Universal 
Interoceanic Panama Canal Company, of which 
de Lesseps was nominal head. After two years 
ef preparatory work, the first excavation was 
made on zo Jan., 1882. The an ornt of work to 
be accomplished proved to be greater than was 
estimated, and the conditions urder which it 
was carried on more embarrassing. Sickness, 
interference of local officials, and mismanage- 
ment by the administration in Paris, resulted 
in the failure of the company, and a receiver 
was appointed in 1889. Under direction of the 
French courts a new company was formed to 
carry on the work, and, after a period of surveys, 
excavation was resumed in 1894. This was con- 
tinued until 4 May, r904, when the United States 
Government took possession of the effects of the 
French company in Panama. ~ 

The interest of the United States ina canal 
across the Isthmus dates from 182s, and surveys 
under the auspices of that Government, or of 
companies organized in the United States, have 
been made at every available point between the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the Atrato River. | 
Actual construction, by an American company, 
of a canal across Nicaragua was begun in x8g90 
and abandoned in 1893, when the comp my failed 
for lack of funds. The failure of this company 
influenced the United States Government. to 
take an active interest, and a commission was 
appointed in 1895 to make further studies and 
investigations. As a result of these _investi- 
gations, the Congress of the United States 
authorized the President in rg02 te purchase the 
effects of the French company in Panama for {| 
$40,000,000. Meanwhile, a treaty was negotiated 
with the Government of Colombia for the 
cession, upon payment of $ro,000,000, of the 
territory through which the canal was to be | 
constructed. The failure of the Colom | 
Government to’ ratify this treaty led to_ th 
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the. United States, and a treaty was signed on 

26 Feb., 1904, in which rights of sovereignty 

over a strip of land ten miles in width, extending 

across the Isthmus, were ceded to the United 

| States, ‘The canal is built through the centre of 
this territory. 

Two years were spent by the United States 
Government in sanitation, the assembling _ of 
plant, and organization and housing of a labor 
| force; after which operations on a large scale 
were begun on all parts of the canal, The labor 
force has varied from zoo on 4 May, £904, 17,000 
| in x906, 29,000 in 1907, to 50,000 in x913. At its 
maximum, the force was composed approxi- 
mately of 6,000 Americans, 5,000 European 
‘| laborers, and 39,000 negro laborers from the 
West Indies and the mainland bordering the 
Caribbean Sea. The total cost is estimated at 
$375,000,000, including, in addition to the canal 
construction, the $40,000,000 paid to the French 
canal company, $10,000,000 paid to the Republic 
of Panama, and the cost of terminal facilities. 

The canal is fifty miles long, and the channel 
is from 300 to 1,000 feet wide at bottom. The 
least width is in Culebra Cut, and the greatest 
in Gatun Lake, where the channel can be made 
much broader at any time by the cutting down 
| of trees and a small amount of dredging. The 
| water depth when the surface is at 85 feet above 
+ sea-level varies from 85 feet in some parts of 
| Gatun Lake to qx feet in the Atlantic entrance. 
| The depth through Culebra Cut is 45 feet. 

} There are three essential parts: a lake formed 
{| by damming the Chagres River, and two channels 
leading from the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans to 
| this Jake. The surface of the lake is normally 
at 85 feet above sea-level, and the channels con- 
necting it with the sea are at sea-level. Ships 
are lifted from the sea-level channels to the 
lake, or lowered from the lake to sea-level in 
locks. ‘These locks have a usable length~of 
x,000 feet, width of rxo feet ; least depth of water 
over the sills when lake is at normal level, 
41% feet. hese dimensions limit the size of 
| ships using the canal. The dam which forms 
the lake is situated at Gatun, about seven miles 
inland from the Atlantic, It is built of earth, 
With an impermeable core of fine sand and 
| clay; and is x44 miles long, half a mile wide at 
bottom, and xoo feet at the top, which is ros feet 
| above sea-level. The lake is known as Gatun 
Lake, and is 164 square miles in area. At its 
| southern end is Culebra Cut, the channel through 
the continental divide. This is the most exten- 
sive excavation ever made. The French canal 
builders dug about 12,000,000 cubic yards out of 
this section of the canal, and the Americans are 
completing an excavation that will amount to 
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over x00,000,000 yards. The total excavation for 
the whole canal is about 220,000,000 cubic yards, | ~~ 
about 130,000,000 yards of which have been ex- 
cavated in the dry and the balance by dredges. 
The amount of concrete used in the locks is 
4,500,000 cubic yards. 

The administration and construction of the 
canal were under Maj.- Gen. George W. Goethals, 
U.S. Army, who was Chairman of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, Chief Engineer, Governor of 
the Canal Zone, and President of the Panama 
Railroad Company, assisted by a Commission 
composed of six members, and by an administra- 
tive and engineering corps composed of American 
citizens. ; 

The canal was opened to traffic on 15 Aug., 
1914, although the Panama Railroad steamer 
Ailiance went through on 8 June. Serious land- 
slides occurred in September, roxs, necessitating 
a suspension of traffic for an indefinite period. 
See Panama Canal under “Important Events,” | 
page 250 of this volume. a‘ 


From New York to Various Points : 


Via Via Via 
Panama. Suez, Cape Town, 

Yokohama .,......+:-- 9,996(@) 13,566 _ 
Manila......... Stecavets 1x,548(@) 11,589 _ 
Hong Kong .. X1,691(@) 11,673 — 
Melbourne .. 10,392 13,385 13,x6a 
Sydney --+... 98x 13,960 13,742 
Wellington 8,852 14,441 (C) 4,333 
Colon 98: — _ 


soe T.Q0E 
Valparaiso .......--- 4,630(b) 
San Francisco ...... 5,299 
Puget Sound......... 6,074 


(0) Vid Strait of Magellan 
ellan 12,344. New Yoxk to 
han by San Francisco and 


(a) Vid San Francisco. 
8,467. (0) Vid Strait of M 
Honolulu 400 miles longer 
Great Circle. 


From Liverpool to Various Points : 


Via Via Via 
Panama, Suez, Cape Town. | 
Aeicebss 4,720(a _ _- 
5,034 (0 ge =e 
7:369(9) . — = 
i 12,406(C) 12,036 12,940 
Wellington 12,261 12,949 13,853 
Melbourne... 12,749 (2) 11,46r — 42,365 
Yokohama... ++%2,197(€) 11,640 - a e 
Yokohama. 12,330(f) — ~ “< 
Manila........- 14,300(¢) 9,677 9 = ‘- 
Hong Kong .......-. 14,483 9,732 _ 


a) Via Jamaica. (b) Vid New York. (c) Vid Tahiti. 
(dq) Via, Wellington, (e) Vid San Francisco. (f) Via 
Honolulu. (g) Liverpool to Valparaiso wid Strait of 
Magellan 8,830, bs : 
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State Governments. 


STATE GOVERNMENTS. 
' CHIEF STATE OFFICIALS. 
ALABAMA—CAPITAL, MONTGOMERY. 


“Office. {Name. Tern, Term ends. “| Salary. 


Governor ........ aSuaaNaaig ves eats ~ | Charles Henderson .............. -| 4years | .19 Jan,, 1919 
Lieutenant-Governor... ..- | Thomas E. Kilby .... wv» | 4 years 19 Jan., 19x9 
Secretary of State ...... .. | John Purifoy ...... we | 4 years 19 Jan., 1919 
Attorney General ... William L. Martin ws | 4 years 19 Jan., 1919 
PRIOUGOTN sadsee.sepsstaackr M. C. Allgood...,.... sense | 4 YOAYS “| xQ Jan., rorg 
Treasurer .4,.s0s00 .. | W. L. Lancaster. secsseeee | 4 YOATS | | 19 Jan., rQ19 
Commissioner ‘Agriculture. tes J. A. Wade .......... we | 4years | x19 Jan., 1919 


Superintendent of Education... | William F. Feagin... 
All above officials Dembcrata. 


ALASKA (TERRITORY)—CAPITAL, JUNEAU, 


4 years 19 Jan, 1919 


GOVGUNDEN: sibvsnsticess-ce-¥sestepooeees | JOD BL AS Strong. .cs.it-pacseens + | 4 FEATS | creccsccssonseoves | 5,000 
Surveyor-General and ex- goreke 
MECLCEATY ..c.ctvseccsacceceose sooee | Charles BE. Davidson........5....4 4 years Riucavarsenessstne 4,000 


: Both above officials Democrats. 
ARIZONA—CAPITAL, PHOENIX, 


GEOMETHOV Seis sivcencccccsecieess see | George W. P. Hunt ................| 2 years | Jan., xgr7... | $4,000 
Secretary of State ... Sidney P. Osborn ...........-.+0006 zyears | Jan., ror7.., 3,500 
Treasurer Mitt Sims.......... zyears | Jan., 1917... 3,090 
Auditor . J.C, Callaghan . z years. | Jan., 1917... 3,000 


Attorney-G 


Wiley. Hi. JOn€S” svicssare<oc-oodeins ayears } Jan., 1917... 2,500 
All above officials Democrats. 


.  ARKANSAS—CAPITAL, LITTLE ROCK, 


Surveyor-General..,, ayears | Jan., 1919... §,000 | 
Supt. Public Instruct Edward Hyatt ....... 4years | Jan., roxg.. 5,000 | 


above officials Progressives, except Secretary of. State, Republican, and Superintendent of } 
Public Instruction, elected on a non-partisan ticket. 


; - COLORADO—CAPITAL, DENVER. 
GOVEPMOL cacesvsscnesesssccesseseseerse George A. Carlson...,......4002« «| 2years | Jan, 1917... 


seceveese 


| Lieutenant-Governor..... ..-» | Moses E. Lewis ...... srvverses | 2 YO@IS | Jan, 1917 «ae 
Secretary of State ........ ... | John EB. Ramer ... . | 2 years | Jan., 1917... 
AUGILOL .s.cceccereerere- rey, Eke Bsn MIN ix: -see.e. zyears | Jan., 1917... 
TLEASUPEL ...0000000 .... | Allison Stocker ..........+ 2years | Jan., 1917... 
Attorney-General .............. yO POC Parra’ «vasaweese we. | 2years | Jan., 1927 «» 
Supt. Public Instruction sss... Mary C. C. Bradford ............ | 2 years | Jan., 1917... 


@ All above officials Republicans, except Attorney-General and Superintendent qf Public 


Instruction. 
CONNECTICUT—CAPITAL, HARTFORD, ? 
Marcus H. Holcomb - | 2years | Jan.,1927,.. | $5;000 
i - | 2years | Jan., 1927... 1,500 
Charles D. Burnes... + | 2years | Jan., 1917... 3,500 


GOVETHOP asassetesseoees.- 
Lieutenant-Governor .. 
Secretary of State ...... 
Controller .........5.60...- i ‘ 
SWERAUTOU stvsocesaciivy seen <x Frederick 8, Chamberlair z2years | Jan., 19x7 .. 3,500 
ee: pevcteverseerseree | George BE, Hinman ..ssce.oov0..e | 4 years | Jams, 1919 oe 5,000 | 


hs ae 2 _ All above officials Republicans. 


OV ERHOL) aesensosscooystesene ovéreeeese George W. Hays=r<.s.zets..0upssece ayears | Jan., rorz... | 84,000 
Secretary of State ... .... | Earl W. Hodges «- | 2years | Jan.; 19x7... 2,250 | 
PAAALGOL gantsesed. otaceaas L. L. Coffman ............ «- | ayears | Jan., 19r7... 2,280 | 
TLCASULER ; ....+..-00000 Rufus G. McDaniel ... 2years | Jan., 1917... 2,250 | 
Attorney-General Wm. L. Moose ......... ww. | ayears | Jan., ror7... 2,500 | 
Land Cofmmissioner +>» | Wm. B. Owen...... a +» | 2years | Jan., 1917... 1,800 
Supt. Education ,....0-:s.secceccee George B, Cook ......s.sccseeseee0e - | zyears | Jan., 1917... 1,80, ' 
‘ All above officials Democrats. 

CALIFORNIA—CAPITAL, SACRAMENTO, 
CLO Met Vas Fase ecu yiasct cas nnedes ose Hiram W. Johnson ..............«<| 4 years | Jan., r9xrg... | $x0,000 
Lieutenant-Governor ... | John M. Eshleman ... 4 years | Jan., 1919... 4,000 
Secretary of State ...... «. | Frank C, Jordan ..... 4 - | 4years | Jan., 2919... | 5,000 } | 
Controller..........+-... wiRtOt Aa’ Eos UNV asecvasiaanseaencels y 4years | Jan., tor... 5,000 | 
MPRBASURED: vssssscoces ses .». | Friend W. Richardson 4years | Jan., rorg... 5,000 
Attorney-General W'S. Wedd .....cececseasees 4years | Jan., roxg... 6,000 


Morris C. Webster... vee | BYCATS | JaM., 19x7Z ive f £500) 


~ State Governments. = 


DELAWARE—CAPITAL, DOVER, 


Office. Name, Term. Term ends. 


Governor ........ 


Lieutenant-Goyernor 
Secretary of State ... 


ag sabaesecengruncauens Charles R, Miller ...scsseceveee | 4 years | Jan., 1917... 
. | Colen Ferguson ...,.. «- |-4 years | Jan., 1917... 
Thomas W. Miller 


4years | Jun., 1917... 


AUGITOT ....006 sivessties Charles J. Luff ...... «| 2 years } Jan., 1927... 

ERCASUTER- a..vesesos 3 > | William J. Swain ... ayears | Jan., 1917... 
| Attorney-General ...... .... | Josiah O, Wolcott... 4years | Jan., 2927... 

Insurance Commissioner ........- | Wm. R. McCabe 4years | Jan., 1917... 


All above officials Republicans except Lieutenant-Governor, Attorney- General and Insurance 


Commissioner, 


Ooramissioner ... 


Commissioner 


Commissioner ... B.. 
Coniniaiohers appohited by the President without regard to politics. 


* The Lieutenant-Governor receives $s a day for 60 days, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
seeseseree ) Oliver P. Newman 3 years 
Louis Bronlow ............ 3 years 
Lieut.-Col. Chester Har Detailed 


June, 1936... 
June, 1916... 


FLORIDA—CAPITAL, TALLAHASSEE, 


GOVEINIOF © srseesssessersseecesseserseere | Park M. Trammell ..........05 | 4 years | Jan., 1977... 
Secretary of State ........0..06 +e | H. Clay Crawford ...... ‘ 4 years | Jan., r9r7... 
Controller ........... aacvocetepiosataasas Hl, Nine ye ARLOCG fee cae 4 years. | Jan., 1927... 
BERGA SUTCT x. seguceues cowsevacdee +. | J. C. Luning 4 years | Jan., 1917... 


Attorney-General _ ..........e0«000 | Thomas F. West 
Connnissioner Agriculture averse | W. A. MoRae .....; 


4 years | Jan., 1917... 
} 2 years | Jan., 1917... 


Supt. Public Instruction ........ | W. N. Sheats ......... OT ae 4 years | Jan., 1917... 


All above officials Democrats. 
GEORGIA—CAPITAL, ATLANTA, 


GOVETNIOL secscccsccereorvecrecseresenes | Ns Ei, HAPTIS seossssesccerare vecerees | BOATS } June, x977... 
Secretary of State ...., TPRD Ip COOK vcccsvcsueesee «| 2 years | June, zg17... 
Controller ..........c006 William-A, Wright .. 2 years Tune, 1917. “9 
PVEASUTEY ....00086s0<00 : Wid i SPECT ccc. vautorasse z years | June, 1917... 
Attorney-General .....4..006 sre Clifford Walker ..... z2 years | June, 1917... 


Commissioner Agriculture ...,.. | J. D. Price. ......6 
| Supt. Public Instruction ..........! M. L. Brittain .. 


Governor ....... 


z years. | June, 1917... 


All above officials De’ 
HAWAII i rcech ae ES ane nay. ‘HONOLULU, 


ROVETHOR 5 cesiocatscctusuresaresessoe L. E. Pinkham .. 4 years | Dec., 1917... 
Secretary of Territory ....... seas | Wade W. Thayer ~}| 4years | Dec., 1917... 
Both officials Democrats. 
IDAHO—CAPITAL, BOISE. \ 
GOVEPNOT “se. ..eeecsceseeeevseeevessneee | Moses Alexander ...:......0 . [2yéears | Jan., r917.. 
Lieutenant- Governor.. cae tae | Herman H. Taylor zyears | Jan., 1937... 
Secretary of State ... George R. Barker .. 2years | Jan., 1927... 
Auditor .:........... Sere Fred. L. Houston zyears | J, an., LOTT w+ 
HUEDPOASTIVEM =. ccavenecscos John W. Eagleson., » | 2years | Jan., 1917... 
| Attorney-General .. Joseph H. Peterson .. « | 2years. | Jan., r9x7... 
Supt. Public Instruction ......... | Miss Berenice McCoy eeu cceae, - | ayears | Jan., 1917... 


All above officials Republicans, except Governor, Democrat. 
* The Lieutenant-Governor receives $5 a day for 60 days. 


ILLINOIS—CAPITAL, SPRINGFIELD, ~ 
stsstsrerrercesrnee | Edward F. DUNN scecceeressesesee | 4-years } Jan, +9 IQTZ + 


Lieutenant-Governor.. « | Barratt O'Hara ..... ressesens | 4 YeaTS | Jan, roxr7.. 

Secretary of State vey | DL. G, Stevenson.. asses | 4 Years | Jan., z9r7.. 

PA TYGAUOIN cVivsncs vetases -- | James J. Brady ... «-. | 4 years | Jan., 1917... 
; ‘Treasurer Monee .. | Andrew Russell... + | 2 years Tan., IQE7 «+: 
| Attorney-General . aaqenavvinbonticks Patrick J. LUC6y-*...seessscesssence 4years | Jan,, 1927... 


| Governor ....4.... 
Lieutenant-Governor 
| Secretary of State ........ 


AUGIbOr .....6060. 
‘Treasurer ..... 


pasar andre Carob — 


“Treasurer Republican, other officials Democrats. 


INDIANA—CAPITAL, INDIANAPOLIS. 
Te are «.- | Samuel M, rane 398 cocseecsgues|-4 YCaLs 


Jan., 1917 + 


nef «Ee ONG =. sisesvoogtasdaestaasa| SA VESES, | AN 5 IQTT «6 
sree, | Homer L. Cook .c.rc..s:,ecmseeese | 2 years | Nov., x 1916... | 
stasaae ssesveene | Dale J, Crittenberger .s.....+... | 2 Years ase 1916... | 


stexe George F. Bittler ......-c..ss0e08 | 2 years | Feb, 


Oe strrerr tre eS SAIS:-s 
au above officials Democrats. 


ayears | June, TOT o+0 


Wr I9KZee | 7, 
T9X! Bake git; 


Salary. 


$5,000 
5,000 
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IOWA—CAPITAL, DES MOINES. 


Office. 


Governor 
Lieutenant-Governor 
Secretary of State ...... 
ARGIGOR © 5c. seccecsescecoat 
Treasurer 
Attorney-General 


Aenea neseerecesesvanntersroeen 


orreccevseaenens 


KANSAS—CAPITAL, TOPEKA, 


Governor natesastestrrenise 
Lieutenant-Governor 
Secretary of State 
Auditor 
MPYSBSUNED Ps Necv cates re Hops 
Attorney-General ......... 
Insurance Commissioner 

Supt. Public Instruction’ 

State Printer.....05...00.08.. Sirin ve 


OOo veer ee 


ereneoeor 


Name. 
Georee W. Clarke sssssecssesserves 


Frank S. Shaw 

W. C. Brown 

George Cosson 

All above officials. Republicans. 


Axthur Capper sis. cccesveecosassvers 
William VY. Morgan .os.sesresseen 


oer scernvoneee 


Earl Akers 

8. M. Brewster. ani 

Carey J. Wilson...,.. 

W. D. Ross 

W. R. Smith 

All above officials Republicans. 


Term, 


2 years 
2 years 
2 years 
zyears 
2 years 
2 years 


2 years 
2 years 
2 years 
2 years 
2 years 
2 years 
2 years 
2 years 
2 years 


..Term ends, 


JaN., IOTZ os 
Jan., 1917... 
Jan., 1917... 

Jan., 1917... 
Jan., 1917... 
Jan., 1917... 


Jan., 1917 +. 
Jan., 1917.» 
Jan., 1917... 
Jan., 1917... 
Jan., 1917 ».. 
Jan., IQXZ «2. 
Jan., 1917... 
Jan., 1917... 
JaN., 1927 «+ 


* The Lieutenant-Governor receives $6 a day during the sessions of the Legislature. 
KENTUCKY—CAPITAL, FRANKFORT, 


Governor 
Lieutenant- Governor 3 Leeson’ 
Secretary e ee 
Auditor .. 

Treasurer ....... Sis . 
Attorney- General Sey oe 


See eeensreeesseeess papenen tees 


Seneee 


Augustus O. Stanley” .--....--45 
— Black 

Barksdale Hamlett . 

Robert L. Greene 


All above officials Democrats, 


4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 


Dec., 1919... 
Dec., 1919 
Dec., 1919... 
Dec., 1919... 
Dec., 1919 ..» 
Dec., 1919... 


* The Lieutenant-Governor receives $5 a day during the sessions of the Legislature. 
LOUISIANA—CAPITAL, BATON ROUGE, 


Governor ..... 
Lieutenant-Governor 
Secretary of State ... 

PAMSTLATUR acy geese eset senovarseitsae 5s 
Treasurer ........ Mb rvasvusvevswseteeees 
Attorney-General ..........esss0 
Supt, Public Education ......... 


ay eeelecossons 


GHIVELMOE tig sdtvsacpiss0cteqcocevecessvs 


sseoee 


All above Officials Democrats. 


The Seeretary of State, Treasurer and Attorney-General are elected by the Legislature. - 


Luther E. Hall . 

Thomas C. Barre 

Alvin E, Hebert.... 

Paul Capdevielle . 
Ledoux Smith.......... cA 
Robert G. Pleasant ......... 
T,. H. Harris 


MAINE—CAPITAL, AUGUSTA. 


Oakloy C. Curtis ~siccceccasssee> 00s 
John E, Bunker...... ree 

Elmer E. Newbert 

William R. Paitangall, 

J. Edward Sullivan . 


4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 


2 years 
2 years 
2 years 
2 years 
2 years 


‘MARYLAN D—CAPITAL, ANNAPOLIS, 


sasaee Soe eouenrensraceosesenes 


Gove: 
| Secretary of agi ks 


Attorney-General . 
Treasurer . 
All a 


IOVEDIIOR “sed csveesses css ceesteavepsnais 
Lieutenant-Governor....:,.-...0095 
Secretary i Bites 
Ser ventral 
| Audito} 


Treasurer evesastassse nes ssvnensensoesus 


seeeeenerenee 


“officials ‘Democrats. 


Emerson 8, Harrington ........- 


| Hugh A. Hy Tet aseeneereastene 
| Albert C, Ritchie .. 
Murray Vandiver 


oooeee 


Samuel W. sioCall Se aeaees tee 
Calvin Coolidge .. 
ee LANGE Y. vikepsasatnvesgnenans 
Henry C. Atwill 
2ATOHZ0.B.. COOK |,.cccecersstecv pecans 
Charles L. Burrill ...........-+++995 


APPEND teweereesare 


Ours eerercemnenane 


_ All above officials Republicans. 


4 years 
4 years 
2 years 
4 ok 

ars 


z year... 
x year... 
x year... 
x year... 
z year... 
x year... 


-. MICHIGAN—CAPITAL, LANSING, 


Governor ig pera ere eae 


4 seo a State 


BOE ccareepervuevest=\ 


Woodbridge N. Ferris ....5.+ 5-2 
Luren D. Dickinson .....s-0ccreas 


Coleman C. Vaughn .....s-rav-e | 


2 years. 


April, r916 
April, r916 
April, 1916 
April, 1916 
April, 1916 
May, 1016... 
May, 1916... 


Jan., 1917... 
Jan., 1917 «.» 
Jan., 1917 +. 

Jan., 1917... 
Jan., 1917 «+. 


Tansy 1920 
JAan., 1920 ... 
Jan,, 1918... 
Jan, 1920... 
Feb., 1916 .. 


Jan., 1917+. 
Jan. , 1917 »+- 
Jan., 1957 «+ 
Jan., 1917 v- 
JAD+, IQIZ +.» 
Jan,, 1917 + 


» TAN, LOTZ + 


JaN,, 1917 +» 


JAD, 1927 ++. 


25,000 


2,500 


The Secretary "of State i is to be Neppoinved by “hie. Governor. 
MASSACHUSETTS—CAPITAL, BOSTON. 


Jan., 1917+. | « 
Jan., 1917 ..] 2 


Jan. 1917... 
rat, ae 
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I 
MINNESOTA—CAPITAL, ST, PAUL. at 
Office. | Name. Term. Term ends. Salary. 
GOVELN OL. oi. caco22 0 ee¥s enewe apn ten ates Winfield S. Hammond... zyears Jan., 1917... $7,000 
Lieutenant-Governor JA. A. Burnquist ... zyears Jan., 1917... 2,000 
Secretary of State ....... Julius A. Schmahl...... z years ~Jan., 1917... 3,500 
AUTO ....0-2-.0400. Jacob A. O. Preuss z years Jan., 1917... 4,200 
EP CASLILE? yvcso- ees Walter J. Smith ... 2years _ Jan., 1917... 3:500 
Attorney-General ..........:.00e Lyndon A. Smith ......0.....6 z years Jan., 1917... 4,800 
All above Officials Republicans, except Governor, Democrat. 
MISSISSIPPI—CAPITAL, JACKSON. 
GOVEVTIOL .eeseececesseessrersseteesnee Theodore G. Bilbo.. 4 years | Jan., 1920... | $4,500 
Lieutenant-Governor Lee M. Russell ... 4 years | Jan., 1920... * 
Secretary of State .... die Wa POWEr Secs 4 years | Jan., 1920... | 2,500 
TAMGIGOR, S202. .cceeesen Duncan Thompson 4 years | Jan., 1920... 2,500 |. 
TYEASUTCT ....sc.ss000s Joe LAYlOLS osassaserses 4 years | Jan., 1920... | 3,000 | — 
Attorney-General .... Oss AS CONMINS \eiecaecesescuqeen ces 4 years | Jan., 1920... | 2,500 
Land Commissioner .2:,.......06 _ 4 years | Jan., 1920... 1,800 


All above officials Democrats. 
* The Lieutenant-Governor receives $500 for regular sessions of the Legislature and $6 a day 
for special sessions. 


MISSOURI—CAPITAL, JEFFERSON CITY, 


\ 


Governow®...acccrerserree . | Elliott W. Major ..... 4years | Jan., r917... | $5,000 
Lieutenant- Governor . | William R. Painter 4years | Jan., 1917... | *x,000 
Secretary of State ...... Cornelius Roach 4years | Jan., r9r7... | 3,000 
Treasurer ....... Edward P. Deal..... 4years | Jan., 1917... | 3,000 
Auditor ....... ..-- | John P, Gordon..... 4years | Jan., 1917... | 3,000 
Attorney-General ..........00 spas em OLN 1, DANKCLs epofoass vasaseeceeeds 4years | Jan., 1917... | 3,000 


All above officials Democrats. 
* The Lieutenant-Governor receives $7 a day additional during the sessions of the Legislature.’ 


MONTANA—CAPITAL, HELENA, 


EHOVOINOL «. ceacsuenencsrsetuedonassey ine . | Samuel V, Sine, Fanretivaeoece 4years | Jan., 1917... [$s,000 
Lieutenant- Governor . | W. M. McDowell . 4years |-Jan., x9r7... | ~ * 
Secretary of State ... A. M. Alderson . 4years | Jan., 1917... | 3,000 
- Auditor and Ins, Com William Keating . 4 years aD., 1927... | 3,000 
WTeasUVET). 3. :<..99-< Wi, C, Raey .. 4years | Jan., 1917... | 3,000 
“| Attorney-General ..5..-.sseecveeee D. M. RCOLOY cacpulaye vaccetscttouerses 4years | Jan., x9r7... | 3,000 | 


- 


All above officials Democrats. 
* The Lieutenant-Governor receives $ro a day during the sessions of the Legislature. 


NEBRASKA—CAPITAL, LINCOLN, 


REOVOLNION svcrcouns-ssisawenan’ $ohs Neate! 


All above officials Den 
_ | Instruction, Republicans, 


ats, except Land Comm 


BaGovernior <csctinecciosn en wenvase Emmett D. Boyle ......s...000000- 
Lieutenant-Governor ... ...| Maurice J. Sullivan .. 
| Secretary of State........ seve] George Brodigan ......cssssesesecees 
ey Controller ..... vies] MPOOP ZO, As COlCycsseusesnessetedversss 
=; | Treasurer... .| Edward Malley 


p> 
os 
° 
= 
oO 
< 
4: 
Oo 
‘=; 
@ 
9 


.| George B. Thatcher 


~~ >" 


John H, Morehead ..........0:00006+ 2 years...) Jan., 1917 oi $2,500 
Lieutenant-Governor -| James Pearson .......-00- «| 2years..,) Jal., 1917. ..-| | 1,z00 
Secretary of State... ...| Charles W. Pool ........... ..| 2years...] Jan., 1917 ...| 2,000 
Auditor... ae .| William H. Smith ... «| zyears...| Jan., 1917 |..| 2,500 
MYECASULEL 3.2. 000%- .| George H. Hall... »| 2 years...) Jam., 1917 ...| 2,500 
Attorney-General . .| Willis E. Reed... .| 2years..) Jan., 19x7 ...| 2,000 
Land Commissioner .. Frederick Beekman | 2years <..) | Jan., IQIZ ws re 
Supt. Public Instruction AAG Oe L DOMAS Lacy ius caateereviccevase 2years...| Jan. 


oner and supenintendent: of Public 
NEVADA—CAPITAL, CARSON CITY, 


| qyears... Jan., rorg_ «..; $4,000 
| 4years...| Jan., r9r9 ...| 2, 

4years...) Jan., 1919 ...| 2,400 
4years...| Jan., 1919 ...; 2,400 


..| Jan., 1919 .. 
.| Jan., x919 «.. 


- | Surveyor-General ae .| Matthew Kyle .i.......s006 4 years # Jan., 1919 «..| 2,400 
_ | Supt. Public Institu ion.. .| John EB, Bray .......- ssveaeee] Q YAS... Jan., ror9 ...| 2,000 
| State Printer ....... a | Joseph Farnsworth...........00+ aS 4years...| Jan., 1919 ...| 2,000 

. All hove Officials Democrats, except Surveyor-General, Repuhfican, 3 


OVELRON. cissencjesesstregecBersvacesss 
Secretary of St ate 85 
SP EPOUSUEEL. wpccvisciccacsversdscencsesstve 


Rolland H. Spaulding . 
dwin ©. Bean ......sk.0+ 
John W. Plummier..........cc000-+- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—CAPITAL, CONCORD. 


Jan., 1917... 
Jan., 1937 ».- 
Jan., 1927... 


2 year's. 
2 years 
z years 


All above officials Republicans. The pe o Bate and Treasiiner are elected Dye 


lature. 
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NEW JERSEY—CAPITAL, TRENTON, 


Office. Name. | Term, Term ends, Salary. 


GOVEINOL  sersevscsngerecessesoosesenres James F. Fielder ......se0cnssseees years | Jan., 1917... |$x0,000 
Secretary of State ..... Thomas F. Martin ...2.....00++ : years |x geil care . 6 aaa 
Controller ...ccscsassveeseseesesveeseees | Edward L, Edwards .............. | 3 years | zoFeb.,1917 | 6,000 
TYEASULC! .cccesceeeeseeceveeerevsevennse] EGward E. Grosscup.....:ses00e-+ | 3.Years | x11 Feb., 1916 6,000 
Attorney-General ........... seen | JOHN W. Wescott ....s.cs00000506 | 5 years | April, 1917 7,090 


Supt, Public Instruction Calvin-N. Kendall..............9- s. years (| July, 1916... | 10,000 
All above officials are Democrats, except the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


NEW MEXICO—CAPITAL, SANTA FE, 


4 years | Jan., ror7... | $5,000 
4 years ~| Jam., 1917... * 
4 years | Jan., 1917... 3,000 


GOVETDOY ssscseeesserseses 
Lieutenant-Governor..... 
Secretary of State ........ 


‘Treasurer ........+. maaence O. N. Marron 4 years | Jan., 1917... 09 
“Attorney-General .. ¥F. W. Clancy 4 years Jan., Sein ae 
IBSEAADOL cps seeqeoss=sscre =e = W.G. Sargent ... . | 4 years | Jan., rs | 3,660 
Supt. Public Instruction . seeesee, (PAL VAI ING WICC... ccc. arco enee | 4 years | Jan., 1927... | - 3,000 


All above officials are Democrats; except the Attorney-General and Auditor, Repabltesns. 
* The Lieutenant-Governor receives $xo a day during the sessions of the Legislature. 


NEW YORK—OCAPITAL, ALBANY. 


GOVEINOL,...0..65.60000s sevesesyessseeee | Charles S. Whitman.....,......-+. z years | Jan., 1917... |$z0,000 
Lieutenant-Governor.. .. | Edward Schoeneck .. .- | 2 years | Jan., 1917... | 5,000 
Secretary of State ..... Francis M. Hugo ..... vee | 2 years | Jan., 1917... 6,000 
Controller ..-,s...sse0reeee Eugene M. Travis.. ve | 2 years | Jan., 1917... | 8,000 


TTCAMULOL. - sesnceses suave: Tr | James L. Wells ......c00.00-. we. | 2 years | Jan., 1917+.. | 6,000 
Attorney-General .. | Egburt E. Woodbury ..... «| 3 years | Jan., 1927... | 50,000 
State Engineer ... Frank M. Williams .............. .|2 years | Jan., 1917... | 8,000 
All above officials Republicans. 
NORTH CAROLINA—CAPITAL, RALEIGH, 
GOVEYNOL ....-+-.0205 Locke Craig ,.... ps cestavives seseee | 4 years | Jan., 1917... | $6,000 
: Lieutenant-Governo: a * 


E. L. Daughtridge..... . | gyears | Jan., 197... 


; years | Jan., 1917... 3,500 
qyears | Jan., 1917... 3,000 
4 years JAN. , 1917 «++ 3,500 
4 years | Jan., 1917.. 3,000 


J. Bryan Grimes . 


Secretary of State .. : 
sive | William P. Wood 


ays (nk Seiten: Eee 


ure! 
i tto ney-General See Eo 


All above officials Dem 
* The Lieutenant-Governor receives $6 a day during a sessions of the Legislature, 


NORTH DAKOTA—CAPITAL, BISMARCK, 


Governor......... SR deks tavoush caus Galt Wiseks MEDAL Gcstastyptsnctosccouteess z2years | Jan.,x1927... | $5,000 
Lieutenant-Governor .......... John H, Fraine ...,...60.cs-0-2e0ee ayears | Jan., 1917... 1,000 
Secretary of State ...........+ Wows Halls. c.uercesectiscssecs sacs 2 years | Jan., 1917... | 3,000 
AUGiEOE ...cccccessesecaneceeseeeeepseeee | Carl O. Jorgenson s. ce | 2years | Jan, 1917... | 3,000 
TPYGASUILCL ...caccecsccsssscessersrnseses | DOLM StCOM ceesevcsessorersverersreees zyears | Jan., 1917... | 3,000 > 


F ‘Attorney-General ee om Henry J. Linde .. vevssers | 2 Oars | Jan, 1927... 3,600 
Tnsurance Commissioner ... W. CG. Taylor wssccssesseeserveseeeeee | 2 Years | Jan., 1917+. 3,000 
Supt. Public Instruction ......... | E. J. Taylor....... ; wee | 2 years | Jan., 1927... } 3,000 


-| Com. of Agr, and Labor ...,...... | Robert ¥. Flint 2years | Jan, 1947... | 3,000 


All above officials “Republicans. 


OHIO—CAPITAL, COLUMBUS, 
Frank B, Yee Srcmeceetars gear zyears {| Jan., 1917... ($10,000 


GOVETNOL......-.5060+ 


Tieutenant-Gener John H, ATOM .......cccccceecsoree | 2 YEARS | JAM.) 19X7 | 2,500 | 
“| Secretary of State Charles Q. Hildebrant... wees | 2 Years | Jan., 1917--. | 6,500 
Auditor ....4 A. V. Donahey ........0.05. wee | 2years | Jan., 1917... | > 6,500 
TYEASULET ...seevens Rudolph W. Archer.... «| 2years | Jan., 1957... | 6,500 
Attorney-General .. .. | Hdward EH. Turner........ 2years | Jan, 197... | 6,500 


é All above Officials Republicans, except ‘Auditor, Datnoorate 


-OKLAHOMA—CAPITAL, ees cITY. 


GMBPHOE ai, sttdesoskectesins 4years | Jan,, 1919... 
Lieutenant-Governor ...... ; years | Jan., 1919... 
- . | Secretary of State ...,.... a years | Jan., 1919... 
at Auditor GU peaseciece q years | Jan., 1919. 
eon ot y'Gene qyears | Jan., 1919-—. 
4 years | Jan., 19rQ +. 

; Tan.) 1919 oe» | 
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a OREGON—CAPITAL, SALEM, 
Office. i Name. Term. Term ends. Salary. 
GOVETNOT «.....creeeeeee iteotameaeeeeee James Withycombe + | 4 years | Jam., r9r9... | $5,000 
Hecretary Of State ......csreeeee B. W. Olcott ........... « | 4 years | Jan., x91g... | 4,500 
PUOASULEY Vasacesteoresse Sesteal The DUA wack coarnsenitees - | q4years | Jan, 1919... 4,500 
| Attorney-General ........cccereesere George M. Brown ..... . | 4years } Jan., roxg... 3,600 
Supt. Public Instruction ......... | J. A. Churchill ........ «| 4years | Jan.,x919....| 3,600 
| Com, of Labor Statistics .....0:. O. P. HOff.........cccccocccsssescosncne 4years | Van., 1919... | 2,000 


PENNSYLVANIA—CAPITAL, HARRISBURG, 


Governor ........ Re tantestresuvaencuneas Martin G. Brumbaugh ......... 4 years | Jan., z9x9... |$x0,0c0 
Lieutenant-Governor ........0+6 Frank B, McClain............... | 4 years | Jan., 1919... | 5,000 
Secretary of Int. Affairs ......... William N. McNair .. 4years | Jan., 1919... 8,000 
Secretary of Commonwealth ... | Cyrus BE. Woods........... 4years | Jan., 1979... 8,000 
Attorney-General ~.....c.cccseseeeee Francis Shunk Brown .. 4years | May,z919... | 12,000 
Auditor-General .. Archibald W. Powell .. + | 4 years | May, x917... 8,000 
METOHSULE! ..cs.saheonsenrcsecvscends skeet | RODETE AG YOUNG sipsessees<teoe -- | 4 years | May, 1917....| 8,000 


All above officials Republicans ; the Auditor-General and Treasurer, elected in xqx2, were also 
on the Washington, or Progressive, ticket. The Secretary of the Commonwealth and the Attorney- 
General are to be appointed by the Governor. 


Lieutenant-Governor 


_| Lieutenant-Governor 


Controller-General ... ... 


PAGOVCLDOL® covcvoarsssesessonss 
Lieutenant-Governo 
Secretary of State .. 
Auditor .. 
Treasurer ... 
Attorney-General .. 
~ | Supt. Public Instruc 


3 * The Lieutenant 


EGY OLTOL asa cessuseceeacver 
Secretary of State 
| Controller ........ 
Treasurer’ ..s.... : 
Attorney-General ........ 


BEE EOVEITION. -scsccenerierscareren 
| Lieutenant-Governor .. 
Secretary of State 
Controller .....6-.-- 
Treasurer .. 
Attorney-General ..... 

Land Commissioner .... 
aes of Agriculture 


eeeeeene 


teeeee 


GOVELNOL. \cocsescceresacvesee 
Secretary of State ........ 


PEPOASUTECL: saveeccasec seve cnee> 
Attorney-General ........ 


Governor ...., Reeriertesoihe 


Secretary of State ........ 


FBROASULCD)-secyoynesssenensdeee 
Supt. Public Instruction . 
Attorney-General .......- 


Com. Pub. Tian 8 sts. cccvesoocat 


" All above officials Democrats. Officials other than Governor elected by the Legislature, 


Reeaaieaea William P. Hobby........ | 2years | Jan., 1917... 


/  # The Lieutenant-Go 


RHODE ISLAND—CAPITAL, PROVIDENCE, 


ssumeeeee | Bo Livingston Beekman ......... z2years | Jan., 1917 .m,| $3,000 

. | Emory-J. San Souci .. z2years | Jan., ror7... 500 
Bs J. Fred Parker ..... zyears | Jan., ror7... | 4,500 
Bs Walter A. Read..... | gyears | Jan., 1987... | 4,000 
Sroeteee « | Herbert A. Rice.,..........-s008 | a years | Jan., 1917... | 4,500 


SOUTH CAROLINA—CAPITAL, COLUMBIA. 


ssdgureten Richard I. Manning............... | 2 years | Jan., ror7... 000 
. | Andrew J. Bethea.. sess | 2 YOATS Jan., pes sav phir 
e et RM, McCown. cicsastterecsscscve 2years | Jan., r9r7... | x;9K0 
oo | Ae W. JONES... sereeyeecssersonnes +. | 2years | Jan., 1917... | _x,950 
Ar 8. T. Carter ........ veces | 2 YAS | Jan., 1917... | 2,950 
iohe E. pas a . | 2 years Jats 1017... 1,950 
a fhomas H. Peeple .. 2 years all, I9Qr7... I 

All above Officials Dem a oo ae te (222 

SOUTH DAKOTA—CAPITAL, PIERRE, ; ‘ 
een Frank M. Byrne.........+- 2 years | Jan., xor7... 000 

« | Peter Norbeck .. z years Jan., se $3 


Frank M. Rood 


2 years | Jan., ror7... 1,800 
J. E. Handlin .. oe 3 


z2 years | Jan., 19r7... 1,800 


A, W. Ewart ........ 2 years | Jan., x97... 1,800 
C. C. Caldwell........ « | 2 years Jan., zoe wy 1,000 
Charles H. Lugg..... «| 2 years | Jan., ror7... 1,800 
Fred. Hepperle ............ sstseuee | 2 Years | Jan., 1917... | 1,890 


Allabove officials Republicans. 


-Governor receives $ro a day during the sessions of the Legislature, 
TENNESSEE—CAPITAL, NASHVILLE, 
EROMAS CL RYO vesstegiicss saee cea z years | Jan., r9r7... ooo 
Ris ‘SNE Fences crcewee « | 4 years March, 937 ee 
John B. Thomason . 2 years | March, xox7 3,500 


Porter Dunlap ........... 2 years | March, rox7 | 4,000 | 


Se Frank M, Thompson ............ | 8 years Aug., x99... ' 3,500 


TEXAS—CAPITAL, AUSTIN, 
siigeak tien James E. Ferguson ..........-.... | 2years { Jan., ror7... | $4,000 
\ * 


sxvseseses UOhN G. McKay «4... - | zyears’ | Jan., r9r7... | 2,000 
ene Henry B. Terrell ..... . |-2 years, Jan., ae 2,500 


J. M. Edwards ........ . | z2years |} Jan., x9r7... | 2. 

B. F. Looney ..... . | 2 years” Jan., roy oH ine 

J. T. Robison..... =e a2years | Jan., 1917... | 2,500 
saegectes RPGO, WieDawiseincccereey sare zyears | Jan., x97... | 2,500 


All phere ofcials Democrats, “ cairn BA 
vernor receives $5 a day during the sessions of the Legislature, — 
Secretary of State is appointed by the Governor, ee eae :, : 


oh, mg oe SE 
J RT cer Te lar Py 


; All aboye Officials Republicans, 


The Secretary of State 4 an 


d Auditor also receive fees, 


WISCONSIN—CAPITAL, MADISON, 


SGOMETTIOR istscesse she cccencssscecevearese 


Emanuel L. Philipp ............... 2years... 
Lieutenant-Governor ................ Edward F. Dithmar : «| 2 years... 
Secretary of State... veevesveasl JODU-S.. Donald —....- se] 2years... 
Treasurer .........000 ...-| Henry Johnson...... .| 2years... 
Attorney-General .....4...:scseesees Walter ©. Owebd ...0....s....csetene z2years... 


6 Jan., 1917...] $5,000 
6 Jan.,1917...|._ x,000 
6 Jan., 1917-..| “5,000 
6 Jan,, I917...| 5,000 
6 Jan., 1917...) 5,000 


Say All above officials Republicans, The Secretary of State is also Auditor. 
WYOMING—CAPITAL, CHEYENNE, 


GYEENOM deere th ssvavti-irvessennits: 
é retry of State and Lieut.- 


J. B. Kendrick ......,..; Pes cdeasraow ae 


4years... 


4years... 


Jan., x919 .. 
Jan., 1919 


| Jan., r9x9 
|) Jan., pn 


Jan., 
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4 UTAH—CAPITAL, SALT LAKE CITY, 
Office. Name. Term, Term ends, | Salary 
ATOVOUMOMT hieiocasecsvieesnovices seocdeah, | Wit iAM SPLy aesvccscersssetirecsses ; years | Jan. 5a 
Secretary of State .. | David Mattson ..... & arcu Jan, tof i ees 
PAMLGIDOP) crnssscseveevese «| Lincoln G. Kelly .. 4years | Jan.xrox7 ... } 3,000 
Treasurer .......... Jesse D. Jewkes..... ayears | Jan.x9x7 .... | 3,500 
Attorney-General ............00044 Albert R. Barnes ~.. 4years | Jan.xo17 ... 4,000 
Supt. Public Instruction ......... A.C. Nelgon ........ & 4years | Jan.xor7 ... 4,000 
All above officials Republicans. 
VERMONT—CAPITAL, MONTPELIER, 
GOVEINOL socssersses.sdveceseces sabat Charles-W--Gates ....ccccee  ; 2years | JanAor ... } 
Lieutenant-Governor .. .. | Hale K, Darling. Stee a icies Jan, fio ae apes 
Secretary of State ....... Guy W. Bailey .. sow | 2years | Jan, x9r7 ... | 2,700 
MiMPODMe ts siiarcesticues E. F. Graham..... we | 2years | Jan. 1917 ... | 2.500 
PEASHECT! sc5e-+ecocss cess oof Walter, SQOtb Ti. cicsovsnsssscerccees zyears | Jan. 1927 ... | 2,700 
Attorney-General ......... +» esos | Herbert G. Barber ........+ ve | Years | Jan. 1917 ... | 2,500 
All above officials Republicansa 
* The Lieutenant-Governor receives Eo a day Garkag the session of the Legislature, 
VIRGINIA—CAPITAL, RICHMOND, 
GORBEHOES aseccsdiccsscosssssevsepeseye Henry C. Stuart.c.svscecsssscscetse years | Feb, x, rox8 oco 
Lieutenant-Governor............... J. Taylor Ellyson ov peace Feb, x, 1x8 os 
|| Secretary of Commonwealth ... | B. O. James........... 4years | Feb, x, 1918 2,800 
PROASUPORS snavedccasasseceev..s.seacpe0s A. W. Harman, jr. 4 years | eb. x, xroxa 2,000 
Attorney-General .......... . | John G. Pollard.. 4 years | Feb. x, r9x8 4,000 
'| Supt, Public Instruction . R, C. Stearnes 4years | Beb. x, 2918 3,600 
| Com. of Agriculture ....... George W. Koiner..............00 14 years | Feb. x, 1918 = 
‘ All above officials Democrats; S. 
Niakhar aoe OLYMPIA, 
OVEINON ci siecdssbsesdss Ernest Lister 4 years | Jan., r9x7... | $6,000 
Lieutenant-Governor Louis: F, Har 4years | Jan.,x917.., | x,200 
Secretary of Pe I. M. Howell .......... 4years | Jan., 1917... 3,000 
Auditor ........ Charles W. Clausen 4years | Jan.,1977... | 3,000 
Treasurer ..... Edward Meath . 4years | Jan.,1917....| 3,000 
Attorney-General % iW. ¥. Tanner... 4years | Jan., 1917... 3,000 
Land Commissioner . Bra PONY :BBVIGSE...soriatncns sevsstenes | 4 YOATS | JAaN., rOT7... | 3,000 
Supt. OF Schools 4.0.0.0... eee Josephine ©. Preston ............ 4years | Jan,,x917... | 3,000 
All above officials Republicans, except Governor, Democrat. 
WEST VIRGINIA—CAPITAL, CHARLESTON, 
Governor ., eo] ELD RAL ICLC ose Veletacsthoperer 4years | March, rox7 }| $5,000 2 
Secretary of den OUUADG. He cRCOG: ves cseroepdnvcuscvoes 4 years March, x917 | 4,500 
Auditor .. .. | John 8, Darst..... case | 4yeats | March, xox7 | 4,300 
LPORSULET™ 0 .80ss+000004~ Ai ey ERNE ALONG ccetvelererricdeoncws 4years | March, 1917 | 2,500 
Attorney-General _ Seine RACHA: NANSTUNLY He vscta.cbeccnted-scossserae 4 years March, 19%7 4,000 a 
Superintendent Schools ......... | Morris P. Vahawkoy®. Scag taeRe 4 years March, ror7 3,500 . 


+ 


| and-a citizen who is abroad and-desires to procure a passport must apply therefor through the nearest 
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PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


Rexes governing the granting and issuing of passports in the United States: 

x, By Wuom Issvep anv Rervsat ro Issur.—No one but the Secretary of State may tee and issuepassports 
in the’ United States (Revised Statutes, sections 4075, 4078), and he is empowered to refuse them in his 
discretion. 

Passports are not issued by American diplomatic and consular officers abroad, except in cases of emergency ; 


diplomatic or consular officer to the Secretary of State. Oy 2 

Applications for passports by persons in Porto Rico or the Philippines should be made to the Chief 
Executives of those islands. The evidence required of such applicants is the same as that required of 
applicants in the United States. o 

2. Frs,—By act of Congress approved March 23, 1888, a fee of one dollar is required to be collected for every 
citizen’s passport. That amount in currency or postal money order should accompany.each oP plication made 
by a citizen of the United States. Orders should be made payable to the Disbursing lerk of the Department | 
of State. Drafts or checks will not be accepted. 

3. ApPLicaTions.—A ies who is entitled to receive a passport, if within the United States, must make a 
written application, in the form of an affidavit, to the Secretary of State. The application must be made by 
the person to pions the passport is to be issued and signed by him, as it is not competent for one person to 
apply for another. ~¢ 

2 The affidavit must be attested by an officer authorized to administer oaths, and if he has an official seal it 
ew iN opera If he has no seal his official character must be authenticated by certificate of the proper 
legal officer. 

If the applicant signs by mark, two attesting witnesses to his signature are required. The applicant is 
required to state the date and place of his birth, his occupation, the place of his permanent residence and 
within what length of time he will return to the United States with the purpose.of residing and performing 
the duties of citizenship. ‘ - 

The applicant must take the oath of allegiance to the Government of the United States. 

The application must be accompanied by a de*sription of the person appl ing, and should state the 
following particulars, viz.: Age, —— years; stature, —— feet, —— inches (ing ish measure) ; forehead, —=; 
eyes, ——; nose, ——; mouth, ——; chin, ——; hair, ——; ped pepe —; face, . 

The application must be accompanied by a certificate from at least. one credible witness that the applicant 
js the person he represents himself to be, and that the facts stated in the affidavit are true to the best of the 
witness’s knowledge and belief, 

. Native Crrizeys.—An application containing the information indicated by rule 3 will be sufficient 
evidence in the case of native citizens; but 
A person of the Chinese race, alleging birth in the United States, must obtain from the Commissioner of 
Immigration or Chinese inspector in charge at the oe through which he proposes to leave the country a 
certificate upon his application, under the seal of such officer, showing that there has been granted to him by 
the latter a return certificate in accordance with rule 16 of the Chinese Regulations of the Department of 
Labor. For this purpose oe blank forms of application for passports are provided. é 

Passports issued by the Department of State or its diplomatic or consular representatives are intended for 
identification and protection in foreign countries, and not to facilitate entry into the United States, immigra- 
tion being under the supervision of the Department of Labor. 

5. A Person Born Ankoap Wuose Farner was A Native Crrizen or tHe Unirep Srares.—In addition to the 
statements required by rule 3, his application must show that his father was born in the United States, resided 
therein, and was a citizen at the time of the applicant’s birth, The department may require that this affidavit 
be supported by that of one other citizen acquainted with the facts. ; 

6, Naruratizep Citizpens.—In addition to the statements required by rule 3, a naturalized citizen must 
transmit his certificate of naturalization, or a duly certified copy of the court record thereof, with his applica- 
tion. It will be returned to him after inspection. He nrust state in his affidavit when and from what port he 
emigrated to this country, what ship he sailed on, where he has lived since his arrival in the United States, 


when and before what court he was naturalized, and that he is the identical person described in the certificate 


of naturalization. The signature to the application should conform in orthography to the applicant’s name as } ~ 
written in his certificate of naturalization, or an explanation of the difference should be submitted, : - 
7, Woman’s Appiication.—If she is unmarried, in addition to the statements required by Rule 3, she should 
state that she has never been married. If she is the wife or widow of a native citizen of the United States } 
the fact should be made to appear in her application, which should be made according to the form prescribed 
for a native citizen whether she was born in this ay: orabroad, If she is the wife or widow of a naturalized 
citizen, in addition to the statements required ye rule 3, she must transmit for inspection her husband’s | — 
certificate of naturalization, or a certified copy of the court record thereof, must state that she is the wife (or | 
widow) of the person described therein, and must set forth the facts of his emigration, naturalization, and | 
residence, as required in the rules governing the application of a naturalized citizen. A married woman 
citizenship follows that of her husband so far as her international status is concerned. 1t is essential, there- 
fore, that a woman’s marital relations be indicated in her application for @ passport, and that in the case of a 
married woman her husband’s citizenship be established, . 
8. Tun Cary or A Narurstizep Citizen Ciarmine 
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person in the party a separate passport will be required. A woman’s passport may include her minor children 
and servant under the above-named conditions. The term seryant does not include a goveriless, tutor, pupil, 
companion, or person holding like relations to the applicant for a passport. : 

tz. Tirtus.—Professional and other titles will not be inserted in passports, 

13. Brank Forms or Appiioation,—They will be furnished by the department to persons who desire to apply 
for passports, but are not furnished, except as samples, to those who make a business of procuring passports, 
\ 14 Appruss.—Communications should be addressed to the Department of State, Bureau of Citizenship, and 

each communication should give the post-office address of the person to whom the answer is to be directed. 


Section 4075 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by the act of Congress, approved 
June 14, 1902, provides that “ the Secretary of State may grant and issue passports, and cause passports to be 
granted, issued, and yerified in foreign countries by such diplomatic or consular officers of the United States, 
and by such chief or other executive officer of the insular possessions of the United States, and under such 
rules as the President shall designate and prescribe for and on behalf of the United States,” the foregoing 
rules ave accordingly prceance for the issuing and granting of Papsports in the United States, 

The Secretary of State is authorized to make regulations on the subject of granting and issuing passports 
additional to these rules and not inconsistent with them. aA 

WOODROW WILSON. 


Tae Waurre Hovse, March xo, x913. Bakke 

Norr.—An applicant who expects to go to Russia accompanied by wife and children should inform the 
department to that effect and state the names of the wife and children so that they may be inserted im tho 
| passport, to conform with the Russ:an regulations, ~~ 


NOTICE TO AMERICAN CITIZENS WHO CONTEMPLATE GOING ABROAD, 
All American citizens who go abroad should carry American passports, 
American citizens are advised not to visit unnecessarily countries at war. 


It is especially important that naturalized American citizens refrain from visiting their countries of origin 
or countries which are at-war therewith, -dJ, Bryan, 
Department of State, Washington, August z2, x974. 


PASSPORTS FOR AMERICAN CITIZENS IN EUROPE, 
vere 


\ ency passports may be obtained by American citizens in Hurope from American embassies, legations, 
or consulates upon their submitting thereto proper sworn applications supported by the necessary eridanas of 
citizenship. A person claiming citizenship.through naturalization in his own right should submit his 

certificate of naturalization with the eepltoaeg. and a person claiming citizenship through naturalization of 
| parent or husband should submit the certificate of naturalization of such person. If the certificate of 
naturalization has been left in this nuts it should be forwarded to the department, and notice of its 
receipt will be sent by mail or telegraph to the embassy, legation, or consulate in which the passport applica- 
tion is to be made. 

Where a person is residing in a remote place abroad and cannot, without great danger, difficulty, or expense 

réach an American embassy, legation, or consulate to make his or her application, the department will consider 

the issuance of a as upon receipt of a proper sworn application made in behalf of such person by the 
husband, parent, next of kin, or legal representative in this country. The person who signs the application 
should set forth the full name and personal description of the one for whom the passport is sought, and should 
state, to the best of his knowledge and belief, where and when such person was born, the nationality of his 
father at the time of such person’s birth, how long and in what places such persons resided in this country, 
what occupation he follows, when he’went abroad and for what purpose, his exact present address, and his 
intention of returning to the United States for permanent residence. In the case of a naturalized citizen he 
should also state when he or she, or the parent or husband through whom naturalization was acquired, first 
came to this country, and when and before what court the naturalization was obtained, and the application 
should beaecompanied by the naturalization certificate, When the person in whose behalf the application 
is made is accompanied by wife, children, or servants, who are citizens of the United States, the application 

should include their names with the dates and places of birth. . 

e department does not furnish special blank forms of applications for the use of persons applying in 

behalf of others. The blank forms prescribed for ordinary applications may be used, with the necessary 

alterations and additions. The applipank should sign his own name, followed by the name of the person for 
whom the passport is desired, and should state his relationship to-such person ; thus; “‘ Joun Jones, in behalf 
of Sarah Jones, his wife.” The seal of the notarial officer before whom the application is.executed should be 
affixed. The personal description should contain the following items: Age, years; stature, ——— feet 

inches, English measure; forehead, -——; eyes, 3 nose, ———; mouth, 3 chin, 7 
hair, ; complexion, — ; face, P ‘ 

The a plication must be accompanied by a certified statement of some credible witness, other than the 

plicant, that he is acquainted withthe applicant and the person for whom the passport is requested, and 

at the facts stated in the application are true to the best of the witness’s knowledge and belief. 

Upon special requests the department, instead of issuing a regular SON upon the application received, 
and sending it through the mail, may telegraph the proper American diplomatic or consular officer in Hurope | 
to issue an emergency passport and send it to the person for whom it is desired. Such telegraphic instructions 
must necessarily set forth the full name, personal description, and address of the person for whom the 

°* 


a 
t 


assport is sought. : 

e ainensrer rtd is possible the department prefers that the application for a passport be made by the person 

to whom it is to be issued, and, when so requested, the department will instruct d plomatic or consular officers 

by telegraph to advise Americans abroad bow and where spplcasions may be made. | at 

. expense of sending a telegram must, in every case, be assumed by some reliable person in this country, 

to whom a bill therefor will be sent, : 
The legal fee for te issuance of a passport by the department is one dollar, and, if this amount is sent in 

the of a money preere it should be made papers to the ‘ Disbursing Clerk, Department.of State,” In 


5 ee of the present conditions in Europe, fees for the issuance of emergency passports by oe cinleran te j 
_ . W. J. Bryan. 
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Si vee, 


The World’s Crops. a ee 


The Wiorlw’s Crops, es. 


‘THE WORLD'S WHEAT CROPS PRODUCTION. 


(in sony of quarters of 480 lb.) 
Season, 1915. Season, ste 


' (Estimated.) (Actual.) 

Doma Aawsssentuesterccres desc ss + 120 III 
Russia 110 roo 
GIO cones sae -. 48 40 
Canada .. 34 20 
France......+ 31 39 
Tealy...:.2.... ee | 21 
Hungary BER erMEH 13 
AYGentina .....-ceeverssereeees 25 14 
Germany... (say) 19 18 
Spain ..... ESETE ERC. 14 
Rumania ....... 13 6 
United Kingdom. 9 8 
ANISETI cies eecees y 8 7 
Australasia . 4 14 
Other smaller Producers 52 35 
539 460 

—z, ——F 


The Indian, Argentine, and Australian crops 
are harvested in Jan., Feb., and March; other 
countries, June—Sept. 


THE WORLD'S BARLEY CROPS PRODUCTION. 
(In millions of quarters of goo 1b.) 
Season x91: a Season. 1974. 


(Estimate: (Actual,) 
Russia ....ee00 53 
U.S.A... 23 
India -.%.. 16 
Germany. ry 17 
apan .... 11 
Spain .. 8 
Austria . 10 
United Ki edom a7 
‘| Canada 4 
France... 5 
Hungary 5 7 
Other euler Producers (say) 26 (say) 25°3 
~~ —— 
197 187 
el el 


THE WORLD'S OATS CROPS PRODUCTION, 
(in Tnillions of quarters of 304 1b.) 


: Season, xroz5. Season, r9r4. 
Sy Nee (Estimated.) (Actual.) 


United King om 
See Taney, 


THE WORLD'S RYE CROPS PRODUCTION. 
(In millions of quarters of 480 lb.) = 


Season, rox! ci Season, si 
- (Estimate ) an ) 
RUSS Airewaccyecsvatary soseastere 114 

Germany .... cares 45 ¥ 
putas Sev nsseeesees 41 12 

ungary. aa 5 » 49. 
U.S.A. ‘ 5 5 
MYAWCO ies usieasstes 45 5 

Other smaller Pro: 35°5 30°x 

220 200 


THE WORLD'S MAIZE CROPS PRODUCTION. 
(In millions of quarters of 480 lb.) 


Season, 1925, Season, x914. 
(Estimated.) (Actual.) 
ULB. Ay scssssersersesesrsensreses 352 giz 
Argentina .. ae) 35 
“ 22 zo 
14 12 
13 12 
13 9 
8 9 
> a 8 
17 244s 
485 _— 440 | 
== teen 


THE PRINCIPAL IMPORTERS OF WHEAT AND } 
WHEAT FLOUR. 


(Expressed in millions of quarters of 480 lb. of | 
Wheat:) 


Tmports, pr 1914-15. Season, 1933-1, 
g. r-July gr. Aug. = a8 ee 


awe: PDS: eat 26 
. 7 =e 
"4 ox 
3 “=, 6% 
ue 75 
Smaller — mporting oe 7 
European Countries 8 Sey 
Extra-European } 6 
Countries 1z | 
: = ara 


THH PRINCIPAL EXPORTERS OF Waar AND- 
WHEAT FLOUR. 


(Expressed in millions of quarters of Lf, 
of Wheat.). bites 


Exports, Season, rorq-15, Season, x 
_ Aus. July 35 Aug. mass | 
UB A, cseresesersesesceaseces 20°2 
« Pe si 4 
153 
yy 25:9) Sa 
Wendin, si pach ei ceyrsoe agence se 


Balkan. States 


eee 


eae eens eenanee 


Saat 


Sundty smal - 
undry smaller Expo! 
_ ing Countries. .. 


pe oh 


Abyssinia is an independent kingdom in north- 
eastern Africa, with a total area estimated at 
350,000 to 400,000 square miles anda total popu- 
ation of from 7,000,000 t0 8,000,000, of whom 
about half are-Abyssinians, the remainder being 
Gallas, negro tribes on the west and south fron- 
tiers, and Danakils and Somalis on the east. 
| The chief river is the Blue Nile, issuing from 
the Tsana lake; the Atbara and many other 
tributaries of the Nile also have their rise in the 


AFGHANISTAN. 


(Khorassan,) 


Afghanistan (called Khorassan by the natives) 


is an independent Asiatic state on the N.W. 
frontier of India. Its area is estimated at 
246,000 square miles and its population at 
,000,000. Mountains, chief among which are 
the Hindu Kush, cover three-fourths of the 
country, the elevation being generally over 
4,000 feet, There are three great river basins, 
the Oxus, the Helmand, and the Kabul. The 
climate is dry, with extreme temperatures in 
winter and summer. $ 


ce “Abyssinia — Afghanistan —Albania—Argentine Republic 
Foreign Countries, 
ABYSSINIA. é 


(Ethiopia,) 


‘ people. 


Abyssinian highlands. A railroad is being built 
under French auspices from Jibuti to the capital, 
and is now open for traffic to within a short 
distance thereof. Horses, mules, donkeys, 
oxen, goats, and sheep, and camels in the low- 
lands, form a large portion of the wealth of the 
Emperor, Lij Eyasu, Negus Negust of 
Ethiopia, born 1897, succeeded his grandfather 


1914. 
OaprtaL, Adis Ababa. Population, 50,000, 


The foreign relations of Afghanistan are ex- 
clusively with British India, the Governor- 
General of which has a representative at Kabul. 

Amir of Afghanistan and its Dependencies.— 
Habibullah Khan (Siraj-ul-millat -wad - din: 
“Tamp of the Nation and Religion”), born 
3 July, 1872, succeeded his father (Abdur Rah- 
man Khan) 3 Oct., rg0x. The Amir has five sons 
and four brothers. 


CAPITAL, Kabul. Population, 150,000, 


ALBANIA. 


Albania is the name given to an extensive tract 
of the western littoral of the Balkam. Peninsula, 
from the Southern front of Montenegro to the 
northern frontier of Greece. Of this region 

-| more than one-half has been absorbed by Serbia, 

Greece and Montenegro, leaving the area of the 

| autonomous portion at about x0,000 square miles, 

with a population of about 1,000,000, of whom 

about 600,000 are Albanians and the remainder 
principally Serbs, Bulgars and Greeks. 

By the Treaty.of London (30 May, x913), the 
Ambassadors of the assembled Powers agreed 
upon the principle of an autonomous Albania. 


Since the date of the Treaty the claims of Serhia 
to additional Albanian territory led to desultory 
fighting between Serbo-Albanian forces, and to a 
threat of interference on the part of other Powers. 
Serbia finally withdrew from the disputed terri- 
tory in October, r913, owing to pressure from 
Austria-Hungary, but the new country is still a 
prey to internal dissensions, 

Albania is traversed from Scutari (in the north) 
and Valona (in the south-west) by a railway from 
Montenegro, and lines from Serbia cross the 
eastern frontier at Pizrend, Dibra and Struga. 
The principal ports are Durazzo and Valona, 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


President (1912-1916), Victorino dela Plaza$96,00c 
Vice-President, Dr. Benito Villanueva ... 36,000 
Minister of the Interior, Dr. Miguel 8. Ortiz. 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. Jose Luis Murature, 
Finance, Dr. Francisco J. Oliver. 

Justice and Public Instruction, Dr. Carlos 8. 
: Lamas. 

| Agriculture, Dr. Horacio Calderon, 

| Public Works, Dr. M. Moyano. :: 

Was, General Angel P. Alleria. __ 

Marine, Admiral Juan Pablo Saenz Valiente. 


| The Argentine Republic of South America is 

composed of x4 provinces and 10 territories, com- 
prising in all about 1,132,000 square miles, with 
-a population of 7,123,663 in 0x6. The constitution 
is modelled on that of the U.S. of America. 
-|The government has enjoyed considerable 


ince S Pat eee 
ODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. ~ 
rincipal productions are wheat, - 


wool, hides, cattle, sheep, 


| principal ports are Buenos Aires, Rosario, La 
“ Plata, and Bahia Blanca. 141,719 steam vessels; ~ 


nize, | (56,604,830 tons) entered and cleared Argentine 


and horses. There were in r9r4 29,500,000 cattle, 
sheep 80,000,000, horses 9,500,000, and there were 
also mules, goats and pigs, the total value being 
placed at $650,000,000, -The export of frozen 

eef and mutton is an important industry, The 
exports are made up entirely of pastoral and 


agricultural products, with the exception of |- 


quebracho, Copper, manganese, and wolfram. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


There were (x9xr4) 21,880 miles of railroad open. 
The railroads are almost entirely in the hands of | 
British companies, and absorblabout $750,000,000 
of British capital. Telegraphs about 43,153 | 
miles, mostly Government lines. Immigration | 
is encouraged and comes principally from. Spain 
and Italy, the immigration of the British work- 
ing-man not being attended with success. The 


ports. ; 


OT ae Careers 
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THE LEGISLATURE. 


Congress sits annually from x May to 30Sept., 
and consists of a Senate of 30 members (2 from 
each of the 14 Provinces, and 2 from the capital) 
elected (by an electoral college) for. 9 years, 
one-third being renewable every 3 years; and 
of a Chamber of Deputies of 120 members, 
elected by the people for 4 years, and one half 
renewable every z years. Senators must be 
citizens of 6 years’ standing, 30 years of age, and 
with an income exceeding $2,000 per, annum ; 
Deputies must be citizens of 4 years’ ‘standing 
and 2s years of age. Members of Congress receive 
an indemnity of $18,000 per annum, 


THE JUDICATURE. 

The Judicial System consists, like that of the 
United States, of a Federal Supreme Court and 
Courts of Appeal, with Provincial Courts in each 
State for non-national or single state causes. 


DEFENSE, * 
Army. 

Service in the Army is universal and compul- 
sory on all citizeus between the ages of zo and 
45: (a) for ro years in the Active Army, with 3-12 
mouths initial training, and subsequent trainings 
of 30 days ; (V) then ro years in the National Guard, 
with trainings of x15 days; (c) with a further 
5 years in the Territorial Guard, with no annual 
training. The Peace Establishment is 2,c00 
officers and x9,000 others. The War Establish- 
ment of the Active Army is 125,000. The author- 
ized Army Expenditure in 1914 was $15,000,000. 

Navy. 

Two Dreadnought battleships ( oreno and 
Rivadavia) of 28,000 tons (22% knots, rz r2-inch 
guns), 1 torpedo-boat destroyers, and z2 torpedo- 
beats- were laid down under a recent naval 
program, the remaining ships being 5 small 
battleships, 7 cruisers, and 17 units of torpedo 
erait ; the navy is manned by about 5,000 men. 
Authorized Naval Expenditure in 1914. was 
$12,000,000. The naval port is Bahia Blanca. 

EDUCATION. 

Primary education is secular, free and nomi- 
nally compulsory from the ages of 6 to z4, but 
only some 4s per cent. of attendances are secured. 
Schools are maintained by provincial taxation, 
and controlled by provincial boards (except in 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCHY. 


Argentine Republic—The Austro-Hungarian “Monarchy. 


an 


the capital, where there is a National Council), 
with grants from the Federal Government. 
Secondary education is controlled by the Federal 
Government in lyceums and normal schools, with 
an average attendance of 6,000. ‘There are also 
Special Government. Schools—x naval, x mili- 
tary, x mining, and x agricuiture. There are 
National Universities at Cordoba and Buenos 
Aires, and Provincial Universities at La Plata, 
Santa Fé, and Parana. 


2915 
ROVCDUG ss spccberkovscsseceseveusrony (paper) $393,230,590 
FEXPEMCIGUNE Geaterags00s0 evs oountewenkesthashe 392,820,000 
IQr4. 
DOCALATAPOLES.<. cence. sevsreovosvccwosenpecs 217,817,900 
Total exports ......... 348,254,140 
Imports from U.S. -» 45,179,089 
WXPOLts COMB. -.ce.sescccvesersvantesakerese 45,123,988 


WEIGHIS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System is compulsory. 

The currency unit is the Peso of roo Centavos, 
but the circulating medium is paper. By a Con- 
version Law of’1899 a gold standard has been 
Buuaere and the paper peso is convertible at 
The gold peso = 96% cents (96,47). 
The paper peso = 4214 cents (42,44). 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 


merican, 

U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary (634 Charcas, Buenos pcm 
Frederic Jesup Stimson ........-......008 7,500 

Secretary of Legation, George L. Lorillard: 3,000 
2nd Secretary, Hugh R. Wrilson:.cst Veer 
Military Attaché, Col. David L. Bratuard. 
Naval Attaché (vacant). 

Commercial Attaché, Albert Hale. 


Consuls. 
Buenos Aires (C.-G.), Wm. H. Rohertson...$8,000 
» Vice-Consul-General, Eli Taylor. 
Rosario, William Dawson. ..ccssseeesceteee + 3,500 
» Vice-Consul, Thomas B. van Horhe, 
Consular Agent at Santa Fé. 


Argentine, 

Enwoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten-’ 
tiary (1728, zoth Street, Washington, D.C.), 
Romulo §. Naon. , 

First Secretary, Dr. Eduardo Lahougie. 


There is a Consul-General at New York, 


(Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Monarchie—Osztrak-Magyar -Monarchia,) 
AREA AND POPULATION. 


States : 
Austrian Empire 4........ 
Kingdom of Hungary ... 
; Territories: 


At aneee pee eedene 


Bosnia and Herzegovina ee nee a 


Fotal...... 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
I.—THE JOINT MONARCHY. 


| Rei ainy Sovereign, Francis Joseph I. Emperor 
of Austria, &e., and Apostolic King of Hungary, 
ners 18 poate 1829), succecded Axe ane 


\ Area Estimated . 

} (Sa. Miles). Population, a 
Peeve »115,874 28,571,934 

marmten 125,395 20, 886, 487 

AS 19,760 I, 931,802 - 
Fikvess-2OTj029 “51, 390,223 


of Austria) 2 Dec., 1848; crowned King. of |. 

Hungary at Buda, June 8, 1867; 

24 April, 1854, Elizabeth, daughter of Maxi-. 

_ milian Joseph, Duke in Bavaria (born 24 Dee. 

= , 37, assassinated i in Geneva zo Sept., 1898), any 
as issue 2 eS wx: , 


pa <r Ty A 


ustro-Hungarian Monarchy. 
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Heir acai patede his nephew (son of the late | measures, and a joint bank of issue. In the 


Archduke Francis Joseph), Charles 


Francis Joseph, born 17 Aug., 1887, 
The Common Ministry. 


| Minister of Foreign Affairs and of the Imperial 
| end Royal House, Baron Stephan Burian. 
| Minister of Finance, 
Minister of War, Feldzeugmeister Alexander, 
Ritter von Krobatin, 
Navy (department of War Office), Commander, 
Admiral-Anton Haus, 


The largest Empire, next to Russia, on the con- 
| 


tinent of Europe, situated hetween 42°--51° N. 
lat, and 9° 30’—26° 20/ EH. long. It embraces an 
area of 675,887 sq. kilometres, and a population 
| (x90) of nearly 52,340,603. 

| he Austro-Hungarian Monarchy consists of 
| two States, the Empire of Austria and the 
| Kingdom of Hungary, and of the provinces 
| Bosnia and Herzegovina. Hach of the States 
| has its own Constitution and Parliament, and for 
‘most branches of State affairs its own Ministry 
and Administration ; but they are closely bound 
' together by the identity of the Ruler and by a 
permanent Constitutional Union, which, upon 
| the common principle of possession and defense, 
| was first proclaimed by the Pragmatic Sanction 
of 1723, and has since been regulated by the so- 
| called “Compromise” (Ausgleich-Kiegyezés) of 
1867. According to the Constitutional Union 
foreign affairs and the greater part of war 
affairs (Army and Navy), together with the 
_| fimances concerning them, are dealt with by 
| common ministries. The control of the official 
actions of these ministers and the voting of the 
common budget is exercised by two Delegations, 
each consisting of 60 members, of whom 2o are 
chosen from the Upper House of Austria (Herren- 
haus) and of Hungary (Worendihdz), and 4o 
from the Lower House of Austria (Abgeord- 
| netenhaus) and of Hungary (Képviselohaz). In 
‘every other respect legislation concerning the 
| common affairs belongs to the two Parliaments, 
| and each State provides separately for its con- 
tribution to the common expenses. The pro- 
rtion to be contributed by each State is fixed 
y mutual agreement, renewable every 10 years, 
and the last so made, which expired in 1897, 
| was renewed in 1907. According to this agree- 
jment Austria contributes to the common ex- 
| penses with 63°6 per cent., and Hungary with 
| 364 percent. From 1897 to 190 
| portion having been-agreed, the quota was fixed 

| by the Emperor-King’s decision, 


3 COMMON FINANCE. 


Common expenses were estimated (for the year 

{ 2933) ab’ $x24,833,785, towards which the Cus- 
“| toms revenue contributed $41,788,365, leaving 
| $83,645,420 to be covered by the matricular 
con: Mbaons of Austria and Hungary, 


\ 

EXTERNAL COMMERCE. 

| Commerce is carried_on principally with Ger- 
; Many, Ttaly, Russia, France, aud Switzerland, 
‘and through the ports of Trieste and Fiume, 
so direct with the transmarine world, including 


and, 
n connexion with the Ausgleich-Kiegyezés the 
tes also entered into a commercial and 
s union in 1867, by which the two States 


commercial and customs territory, and | and 
é-same system of coinage, weights and | 


1907, NO new pro- | 


“Dreadnoughts will displace 25,000 tons and carry 


same way as the quota agreement, this union is 
renewable every ten years, and failing a renewal 
each State provides separately for these matters. 
The Union was so renewed in 1877, 1887 and 1907. 
In 1897, no agreement having been attained, the 
Union was provisorily maintained, 


EXPOR1'S AND IMPORTS. 


The principal exports are sugar and confec- 
tionery, timber and woodwork, eggs, coal and 
fuel, animals, hides, glass, woolens, paper and 
stationery, cottons, leather goods, malt, iron 
and manufactures, horses, and cereals; the 
principal imports being raw cotton, textiles, iron 
and metals, coal and fuel, raw wool, machinery, 
hides and skins, cereals, coffee, raw silk, leather, 
tobacco, and books, The total value of mer- 
chandize imported in zr912 was $730,466,710; the 
exports being valued at $s90,996,965. ~ 


DEFENSE. 
Army.—Re-organized rg12-13._ Three distinct | 
organizations, (a) Common Army (incl. aj | 
raised in Bosnia-Herzegovina); (b) Austrian 
Landwehr and [Landsturm); (c) Hungarian : 
Honved and (Landstwrm)}, In each the period 
of service are similar, and armaments, &c., | 
are being assimilated. Each organization has 
its own Reserves. According to nationality 
and lot drawn, Recrwits join either (1) Active 
Army, 2 or 3 yrs. colour service; then Active 
Reserve, ro or 7 yrs. (the shorter period of res. 
serv. being for those who have performed 3 yrs. 
col. serv.), with 4 trgs., in all not exceeding 14 
weeks during the ro yrs., or 3 trgs. nob exceeding 
1x weeks in the 7 yrs, ; then Res. of Landwehr 
(or Honved) to age 37, and [Landsturm) to age 42 
(but liability ceases at age qo in case of men per- 
forming 3 yrs. col. serv.). Ov (2), Landwehr (or 
Honved), 2 or 3 yrs., and subsequently in its Res., 
and in [Landsturm], asabove. Or (3), Ersatz Res., 
12 yrs.; initial trg. ro weeks, subsequently 3 trgs., 
each xrmo.; then [Landsturm] to age qz. In 
Bosnia-Herzegovina there is no Landwehr or 
Landsturm, the Active Reserve is styled First 
Res.,,and a Second and Third Res. is organized. 
Peace Establishment (will be increased gradually 
under operation of new Law), (a) Active Army, 
18,079 Offrs., 6,444 Officials, 314,843 others ; Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, 406 offrs. ,6,2x2 others ; Aust. Land- 
wehr, 3,559 Offrs., 1,318 officials, 45,667 others ; 
Hung. Honved, 3,477 offrs., 7,484 Officials, 33,638 
others. Budgets (x9x2), Active Army, $82,736,460; 
Landwehr, $14,873,495; Honved, $13,356,065, 
plus large extiy. credits during xor2 and z9r3. 


NAVY. 

13 battleships (3 building), 
eruisers, g cruisers (3 building), r2 destroyers 
(6 building), 60 torpedo-boats (8 building), 6 sub- 
marines. A new 4-ship programme has been 
adopted, commencing in July, x9xq4. The four 


3 _ armored 


ten x4-in. guns, the original suggestion for an 
armament of eight x5-in, and sixteen 5'9-in. | 
having been abandoned, These vessels” will 
nominally replace the three of Monarch class 
(1895-1896) and the Habsburg (1902), whose com- 
bined displacement is less than that of one of 
the new ships, The vessels are estimated to | 
cost $14,500,000 apiece, and the program pro- | 
yides also for the construction of fast cruisers 
and destroyers, to cost $20,500,030 in all, Pola | 


is the naval arsenal. z 
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The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 


EDUCATION. 


Austria,_(i.) Primary: Age 6-12, 13, OF 14; 
free and comp. (9x p.c. attend). Schools main- 
tained by local taxation, State grants excep- 
tional. (ii.) Secondary: Controlled by Central 
Govt., including private schools; Gymmasia 
| @-yrs. course) and realschulen (7-yrs. course) 
prepare for the Universities and Govt. technical 
high schools. Attendance, over x¥0,000. Pupils 
attaining a prescribed standard quality for 


8 Govt. engineering, x Govt. agricultural, 2 
higher, 7 lower mining, numerous technical in- 
stitutes, commercial, art, music, and industrial 
schools. (iv.) Universities: State-maintained, 
Cracow, Czernowitz, Graz, Innsbruck, Lemberg, 
Prague (2), and Vienna. 

Hungary.—Primary: Free and comp. Main- 
tained by local taxation. Infant Schools (aume- 
4 Yous), with nursing staffs; ages 3-6. Lower 
Elementary, 6-12;- repetition courses, 12-15. 
Higher do. (sexes separate), with 3-yrs. course 
for boys, 2-yrs. for girls ; City High Schools, 6-yrs. 
course for boys, 4-yrs. for girls ; average attend- 
ance, over 77 p.c. (ii.) Secondary Schools not 
State-maintained are State-aided; their 8-yrs. 
course prepares for. University and Budapest 
Polytechnic. (iii.) Special Schools are less nume- 
vous than in Austria, but well attended. (iv.) 
State Universities: Budapest, Debreczen, Press- 
burg, Kolozsyar, Zagrab. Both in Austria and 
Hungary there is an extraordinary diversity of 
language—in the former, German, Czech, and 
Slay dialects predominate ; in the latter, Magyar. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 


These provinces are situated between 42° go’ 
| to 40? 28/ N. lat. and 33° 22’ to 38° 45’ E. long., 
and contain a total area of 51,028 sq. kilometres, 
and a population of 1,898,379. The seat of 
administration is Sarajevo. The local Revenue 
was estimated at Kr.79,129,475 in xorz, the 
expenditure at K1.79,535,715. CAPITAL, Sarajevo 
(Bosna-Serai), Civil population (x910), 51,872. 
Administrator, Dr. Leon, Ritter yon Belinski. 


II.—AUSTRIA, 


President of the Council, Dr. von Bilinski, 
Justice, Dr. Viktor R, v. Hochenburger. 


Finance, A 
___| Interior, Dy. Kar] Freiherr Heinold von Udynski. 
> Agriculture, Dr. Franz Zenker. 
Conunerce, Dr. Rudolf Schuster Edler yon 
Bonnott. ; 


Instruction & Religion, Dr. Max Ritter Hussarek 
von Heinlein, 

Railways, Dr, Zdenko Freiherr von Forster. 

Publie Works, Otto Trnka. 

Defence, General der Infanterie Friedrich, Baron 


| Georgi. 

Without Portfolio, Ladislas von Dlugosz. 

Austria contains an area of 300,005 sq. kilo- 
metres, and a population of 28,567,898 (x9z0). 
‘The Central Government of the Empire is 
conducted by the Reichsrath, consisting of an 
Upper (Herrenhaus) and Lower House (Abge- 
ordnetenhaus). ‘There ave x7 provinces, viz. :— 
Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria 
or Steiermark, Carinthia or Kiirnten, Carniola 
or Krain, Coast Districts (Istria, Gortz and 
_ |. Gradisca, Trieste), Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Bohemia, 

| Moravia, Silesia, Galicia, Bukowina, and Dal- 
matia, each possessing a separate Diet (Landtage) 


- Silla Aas 


military service as r-yr. volunteers. (iii.) Spectad: |- 


and also sending representatives to the Reichs- 
rath. Of the inhabitants, there were in xg00, 
9.373,014 Germans, 5,955,397. Bohemians and 
Moravyians, 4,252,483 Poles, 3,381,570 Ruthenians, 
and x,192,780 Slovenes. here are 23,797,000 
Roman, Greek and Armenian Catholics, 607,000 
Orthodox Greek, 494,000 Protestants, and 1.225.000 
Jews in the country. In addition to Vienna 
there are seven cities with over 100,000 inhabi- 
tarits, and nine in addition with over 50,000. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

The principal industry is agriculture, in which 
13,700,000 were employed in xg00; trade and’ 
manufactures accounting for, about 9,600,000, |’ 
while mining occupied 538,819. The chief pro- 
ducts are grain, cereals, wine (6,252,571 hecto- 
litres in x1g09), and minerals (coal, iron, lead, 
zinc, silver, quicksilver and copper); the manu- 
factures being woolens, cottons, and glass. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


Railroads.—In 1914 14,300 miles of railroad 
were .open and working, of which 11,000 were 
owned or worked by the State, and 3,300 owned 
and worked by companies, 240,000,000 passengers 
and 170,000,000 tons of freight were carried in 
xgro, the receipts being 960,000,000 crowns and | 
the working expenses 720,000,000 crowns. 

Rivers and Canals.—In 1914 the length of 
navigable rivers and canals exceeded 4,000 miles 
for vessels and rafts, 900 miles being navigable 
for steamers, which ply to the number of about 
340 on the Danube and Elbe. 

Posts and Telegraphs.—There were 9,985 post 
offices in Austria (x913), the letters numbering 
999,000,000, postal cards 595,000,000, and news- 
papers, &c., 309,000,000. There were 7,039 tele- 
graph offices with 30,000 miles of line and 
149,000 miles of wire. Telephones are in full 
operation and are extensively used, 

Shipping.—In xg12 the mercantile marine of 
Austria consisted of 394 steamers of 422,368 tons, 
and 16,370 sailing vessels of 48,884 tons. In z9x2 
167,113 vessels (25,566,314 tons) entered and 
167,122 vessels (25,569,882 tons) clearéd at Aus- 
trian ports, over go per cent. being under the 
Austrian flag. 


CAPITAL, Vienna, Population (x9x0), 2,031,498. 


Ill.—HUNGARY, 


President of the Ministry and Minister of the 
Interior, Stephen Count Tisza. 

Minister a latere, 

Finance, Johann de Teleszky. 

Instruction and Religion, Dr. Béla de Jankovich.- 

Conumerce, Johann Baron Harkany. 

Interior, Johann de Séndor. 

Agriculture, Baron Ghillanyi. 

Justice, Dr. Eugen de Balogh. 

National Defence, Feldmarschalleutnant Samuel, 
Baron Hazai. 

Minister for Croatia and Slavonia, Dr. Theodor 
Count Pejacsevich. 


Hungary, with its dependent states, has au 
area of 324,851 sq. kilometres, about. 225,430 
sq. miles, with a population of 20,886,487 at the, 
census of xrgxo:,to this Croatia and Ravenin re 
contribute 2,621,954. The country is divided |-— 
into 7x counties with 474 districts for those | 
of Hungary. Hungarian is the official lan- 
guage, except in Croatia and Slavonia, where 
Croatian is spoken. Croatia and Slavonia form 
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an annexe of the Crown of Hungary, with 
autonomy in home affairs, justice, and public 
instruction. At the head of the Croatian Govern- 
ment is the Banus (Lord-Lieutenant), Edward 
Cuvaj,; who is responsible to both the Diet of 
Croatia and to the Hungarian Prime Minister. 
The Croatian Diet sends 43 members to the 
Hungarian Parliament, and the Hungarian 
Ministry contains a Croatianmember, Parlia- 
ment consists of a Lower House of 453 mem- 
bers, elected for five years; of these Croatia 
sends 40, but they have no vote on matters 
connected with justice, education, and home 
affairs. There is also an Upper House, consist- 
ing of the male members of the dynasty, the 
Barones regni, prelates, such members. of the 
magnate families who contribute more than 
6,000 crowns to the land-tax, the Banus, with three 
members of Croatia sent by the Diet, and fifty 
members nominated by the Crown. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


Ratlroads.—The total length of lines open and 
working in 1913 Was 14,512 miles, of which rz,222 
were owned and worked, or leased and worked, 
by the State. 

Rivers and Canals.—Over 3,000 miles of rivers 
and canals are available for transport and z,o00 
miles are navigable for steamers. The Ferencz 
and Ferenez Jézsef Canals link the Tisza with the 
Danube, the Sarviz and Kapos Canals lead from 
the western plains to the Danube, and the Bégza 

jand Berzava Canals from the south-eastern 
plains to the Tisza. 

Posts and Telegraphs.—There were 6,489 post 
offices in Hungary in soxz, carrying 432,846,000 
letters, 172,803,000 postal cards, and 348,257,000 
“newspapers, &c. The 4,994 telegraph Offices sent 
| and received 13,401,000 messages over the 16,275 
miles of lines (95,530 miles of wire). The tele- 
phone service is in active operation. 

» Shipping.—The sea-going mercantile marine 
amounts only to some 149,000 tons, The chief 
port is Fiume, on the Adriatic coast, 

Of the inhabitants in x9x0, 10,050,575 were 
Hungarians, _ 2,949,032 Roumanians, 2,037,438 
Germans, 1,967,970 Slovaks, 1,833,162 Croatians, 
and 1,106,471 Servians. By religions (xoxo) 
there were 10,888,338 Roman Catholics, 
2,025,425 Greek Catholics, 2,986,874 Orthodox 
Greeks, r,340,r95 Lutherans, z,6az,sox Calvinists, 
and 932,406 Jews. In addition to Budapest, 
which had, in z9x0, 88z,6or inhabitants, there 
‘are ten cities with over 50,000 inhabitants, 


F PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


All the great plains produce grain of excellent 
quality, The live stock in z9xx included 7,320,000 
cattle, 2,350 000 horses, 8,550,000 sheep, and 
7,580,000 pigs. The chief mineral products are 
gold, silver, copper, lead, quick-silver, antimony, 
iron, coal, and sulphur. The mines, however, 
are not well worked, and might be made a much 


Austro-Hungarian Monarchy—Belgium. 
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greater source of income, Salt is a Government | 


monopoly. 


COMMON FINANCE, 
(Austria-Hungary.) | 


Extraordinary .. 


» $382,145,655 
»» 49,689,560 


Total.. v.-» $43%,835,215 

Bxpendiiwre oo... -+++ $358,704,465 
le eee cvccceeeeverererer +» $¥ ,%26,450,000 

rtgT4. 

IMPOLts © ....sessscessercerseesereoeses e2s0ee $873, 580,000 
HXPOMtA! sesswssnrelsevectee +22 49,980,000 
Imports from U.S, wee 22,738,458 
Exports 0 U.S,...ccccssesseesteresreere 20,770,834 


The Fortune of the State, r9xz, was 8,855,386,000 
crowns. 


CAPITAL, Budapest. Population, rgz9, 88x,601. 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The standard coin of Austria-Hungary is the 
krone (korona) or crown of roo heller = 2014 
cents (x,000 crowns = $203). The Metric system 
of weights and measures is obligatory. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE, 
American, 

American Ambassador (IV., Wohllebenstrasse, 
9, Vienna), Frederic Courtland Penfield 
(z9x3)_.. abavevcabavedecuievetestecesee ts eseecesesesSpX7s500 

Secretary of Embassy, U. Grant Smith ... 3,000 
2nd Secretary, Sheldon L, Crosby ..-.1... 2,000 
Naval Attaché, Comm. ’S. V. Graham. - 
Military Attaché, Capt. Allan L. Briggs, 


Consuls. 
‘Carisbad, Wallace J, Voung........11.++10ie+e-83,000 
Prague, Charles D, Hoover, ye 
Reichenberg, Nicholas J. Snyder ...,.,..s.000» 4,000 
Trieste, Ralph C. Busser. 
Vienna (C.-G.), Albert Halstead ............ 6,000 
Vice-Consul, R. W. Heingartuer. 


Budapest (C.-G.), Wim. Coffin .......:ss.;00000e 
Vice-Consul, Louis G. Dreyfus. 


Fiwine, Benjamin F. Chase ..ss.s.ssssessecceme 3800 | 


4,500 


Austro-Hungarian, 
A.-H, Ambassador (1304, 18th Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C.), (vacant), © 
Counselor of Embassy, Baron Erich Zwiedenek | 
von Sudenhorst, 
rst Secretary, Konstantin von Masirevich. i 
znd Secretary, Stephan Hedry de Hedri et de 
Genere Aba. : 
There are Consuls-General at New York and | 
Chicago. oS 


BELGIUM. 


King, Albert, born 8 April, 1875; succeeded his: 
ane Leopold I1., 17 Deo ape mar. Oct., 
-xg00, the Duchess Elizabeth in Bavaria, and 
~has issue two sons, (x) the Heir Apparent ; (2) 
Charles Theodore, 6. x0 Oct., 1903; and a 

aughter, Marie-José, b. 4 Aug., x 


Premier and Minister for War, Baron de Broque- 


ent, H.R,H.-Prince Peano. Duke of | Fina 
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Industry & Labour, M. Armand Hubert. 

Railways, M. A. Van de Vyvere. 

Marine, Posts and Telegraphs, M. P. Segers. 

Colonies, M. J. Renkin. 

A Kingdom of Central Europe, with a total 
area of 11,373 square miles and a population (at 
the census of r910) of 7,516,730. 

There are nine provinces; Antwerp, Brabant, 
Flanders (BE. and W.), Hainaut, Liege, Limburg, 
Luxemburg, and Namur. BRUSSELS, pop. r9r0, 
195,630 (with suburbs, 720,347 inhabitants) is the 
capital. Other towns with over 100,000 inhabit- 
ants are Antwerp, the chief port (320,650 ex- 
clusive of suburbs); Ghent (x6s5.149), the centre 
of the iron industry, which has also large cotton 
and flax spinning mills, and is the second port of 
importance after. Antwerp, while its flower 
shows are famous ; and Liége (174,768). Its great 
harbour and commercial entrepot is Antwerp, 
a strongly fortified city on the Schelde. - The 
other harbours are Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, 
Nieuport, Blankenberg, and Zeebrugge. French 
and Flemish are the joint official languages, but 
while French is the language of the upper classes, 
Flemish is spoken by the majority, preponder- 
ating in Flanders, Limburg, and Brabant, includ- 
ing Antwerp. Nearly all the inhabitants are, at 
} least nominally, Roman Catholics. 

In 2830 Belgium separated from Holland, and 
her neutrality was guaranteed by a Conference 
4 of the European Powers, and by a further treaty, 
J in 2839, signed by Austria, Wrance, Great Britain, 
Prussia, The Netherlands, and Russia. 

‘The Belgian constitution of 1831 jointly vests 
the. legislative power in the King, the Senate, 
and the Chamber of Representatives. The x10 
senators (with the exception of 27 elected by the 
provincial councils) and 166 representatives are 
elected by the people, the former for eight, the 
latter for four years. Universal male suffrage, 
{ with plural voting up to three votes by property 
j and educational qualifications, was introduced 
\} by the Electoral Law of 2894, proportional 
| representation being secured by an Act Of xg00. 
There are in addition representative Provincial 
j and Communa! Councils, @lected on a some- 
what more liberal franchise, 

{ Belgium has a frontier of 83: miles, and is 
bounded on the north and east by the Nether- 
fends, -(268 .miles), on the south and west by 

| France.(38x miles), on the east by Germany (60 
miles) and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
(80 miles), with a seaboard of 42 miles.. The 
Meuse and its tributary the Sambre divide itinto 
two distinct regions, that in the west being gene- 
rally leveland fertile, whilst the table-land of the 
Ardennes, in the east, has for the most part a 

} poor soil. 

; The “polders” near the coast, which are pro- 

| tected by dikes against fioods, cover an area of 193 

square miles, The highest hill, Baraque Michel, 

rises to a height of 2,230 feet, but the mean 
| elevation of the whole country -does not ex- 
ceed 536 feet. The principal rivers are the 

*| Schelde (Escaut) and the Maas (Meuse), Brussels 

- | has a mean temperature of go° F. (summer 63°, 

©. |owinter 37°), 


F DEFENSE. 

There is universal liability to service, but in 
practice the Army on a peace footing consists 
of about 50,000 men, The warstrength amounts 
to somewhere about 350,000. Belgium has no 


Belgium. 


vy. ae See 
UNSieworp 1s. he principal fortress, and | 


Liége and Namur are also fortified, forming }- 
“-Tétes-de-pont” on the line of the Meuse against 
a violation of neutrality. by either France or 
Germany. On the and Aug., rorq, this neutrality 
was violated by an entirely unprovoked invasion 
of the German army at Visé. They met with 
the most stubborn resistance from the valiant 
though numerically inferior Belgians at Liége | 
and Namur. The Germans celebrated their 
occupation of a large part of the country 
by debauching and subsequently destroying 
Louvain, Termonde, and other places and setting 
up a reign of terror generally. They are at pre- 
sent in occupation of practically the whole 
country, where they are exercising Civil Gevern- 
ment, The Belgian Government has withdrawn 
temporarily to Le Havre, in France. 


EDUCATION. 


Schools are maintained by communal taxation, 
with provincial and State grants, while many are 
under ecclesiastical. control, Roman Catholic 
largely predominating. There are 134 State high 
schools, including 44 for girls, and numerous 
private institutions. Special schools abound. 
The State Universities are at Ghent and Liége ; 
others at Louvain and Brussels. 


COMMERCE. 


Belgium is essentially a manufacturing country, 
and it is largely dependent upon foreign supplies 
for its food. The mineral kingdom yields coal, 
iron, zinc, lead, and copper. The leading indus- 
tries are collieries, quarries, and metallurgic 
(Mons, Charleroi, Liege, Namur, Hainant, and 
Brabant), glass, textiles (Verviers), lace (Brussels, 
Mechlin, Bruges, &c.), flour and starch mills, 
sugar, distilleries, breweries, &c. j 

Most of the maritime trade of Belgium is carried 
on in foreign bottoms, the mercantile marine 
only consisting (x9xz) of xos vessels (182,637 
tons), in addition to which there were 4 
fishing boats. In ior2, 9,268 foreign vessels 
entered at Belgian ports (tonnage 14,497,r0z). 
In rox2 there were 4,719 kilometres of railway 
(including branch lines and 350 kilometres of 
private lines rented by the State); the tele- 
graphs had a length of 7,975 kilometres (xozz), 
and the post-office carried 2%8,000,000 letters, 
123,000,000 post-cards, while 22,000,000 telegrams 
were sent in xg1x. The navigable rivers and 
canals have a length of 2,179 kilometres (xoxx), 
and there are 9,757 kilometres of roads. 


r912-13. 


Estimated revenue ......0....++4 Kentdoee $240,776,500 
Estimated expenditure .... sessee 440,690,910 
Public debt (3x Dec.) .....-. + 747,826, 
Imports (excl, Transit): . +++ 956,601,875 
Exports ,, 7 suiseesesesseesene  -7G05295,725 | 
s 1914. c: 
Imports from U.S, serressceeeeeree 61,219,894} — 
Exports, tO U.S....seesresssvesene nn 43,035,532] 


CAPITAL, Brussels) Pop. (zgx2), 195,630; with 
suburbs, 720,347. oe 
PROVISIONAL CAPITAL,"Le Havre, France. ~ 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. E 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures} — 
is in gel eral use, the “Systeme Usuel” age = 
obsolete. The Monetary Unit is the franc of 
Too centimes-- renee 


abe 72 Sane = sage ana 


eto? 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
American. 
U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
ey (33, Bue de la Science, Brussels), 
rand Whitlock (1923) ..........-...0ssee0s 
Secretary of Legation, Hugh 8. Gibson 
Commercial Attaché, Charles W. A. Veditz. 


$12,000 
2,625 


Consuls. 
Antwerp (C.-G.), H. W. Diederich ......... $5,500 
Vice-Consul-General, H. T. Sherman. 
5,500 


3,000 
Tfidge, A. Heingartner ..........sscs0reesesseeses 3,000 
Boma, Congo (C.G.) (Vacant) ...cccceccscoessee 

Vice-Consul-General, Harry A. McBride. 


Belgian. 
Belgian Envoy (2orx Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D.C.), E. -Havenith. 
Secretary of Legation, Charles Symon. 
There are Consuls-General at New York and 
San Francisco. 


THE COLONY OF THE CONGO. 
. (Congo Belge.) 

Areaand Population.—The total area amounts 
to 802,000 “a. miles, with a native population 
estimated at not more than 15,000,000. ~The 
total European population (Jan., x19xz) was 
5,465, of whom 379 were British, 48 Americans, 
278 Italians, 303 Portuguese, "7 Swedes, rg0 
Germans, and 3,307 Belgians. A terrible disease, 
called “‘ Sleeping Sickness,” for which no remedy 
has yet been discovered, has of late years made in- 
creasing ravages upon the native population, and 
threatens to depopulate large districts (especially 


4,500 


ae BOLIVIA. 


President, Dr. Ismail Montes (x9x3-r917). 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. J. Cupertino Arteaga, 
War & Colonies, Dr. Nestor Gutierrez. 
Justice & Industry, Dr. Placido Sanchez. 
Interior, Dr. Claudio Pinilla, 

Finance, Dr. Casto Rojas. ’ 
Education & Agriculture, Dr. Carlos Calvo. 


The Republic of Bolivia extends between lat. 
8° and a3°S. and long. 57° 30’ and 73° W., and 
its area is about 567,498 square miles, with a 
population in roxz estimated at 2,200,000. The 
peace army amounts to about 3,000 men, the war 
effective being about 90,000. The minera] produc- 
tions are very valuable : the silver mines of Potosi 
a eeeniiy Me be ae ate 7 hier 
£0 pa’ ug and partly washed, is ob- 
tained on the Eastern Cordillera of the Andes; 

-| tin, copper, lead, antimony, wolfram, bismuth, 
salt, sulphur are also found. 
' PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Its agricultural produce consists chiefly of rice, 
barley, oats, maize, cotton, coca, indigo, india- 
rubber, cacao, potatoes, the choicest fruits, 
cinchona bark, medicinal herbs, &c., which with 
tin, gold, silver, and copper are its principal ex- 
ports ; its chief imports being iron, cotton and 
woolen goods, hardware, and silks. : 

: TRANSPORTATION. 


There are about 450 miles of trunk lines of rail- 
road and 2,896 miles of telegraph wire. There 


~ Belyium—Bolivia. 


years, one-third retiring every 2 years. The 


‘is | for 60 to 90 days. 
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along the banks of the Congo River and its prin- 
cipal tributaries) of a country in other respects 
capable of supporting with ease a large popu- 
lation. However, the disease seems to have 
attained its highest point of severity, and in 
several districts is decreasing. By law of 
18 Oct., 1908, the Independent State of the Congo 
(founded in 188 by the late King Leopold U.) 
was annexed by Belgium, and is administered 
by a Colonial Council of r4 members, over which 
the Minister for the Colonies presides. 

The exports consist mainly of rubber (three- 
fifths of whole), palm-kernels, palm-oil, ivory and 
a few minor articles. The coftee plant and cotton 
grow wild, and coffee, cacao, and tobacco have 
been planted with success, Iron, copper, and 
other minerals have been found. Revenue (xgr4), 
30,45z,250 francs; expenditure, 51,936,000 francs ; 
imports (x92), 53,867,847. frances ; exports (1912), 
59,125,304 francs. ere is a permanent Expo- 
sition of Congo products at Tervueren, @ suburb 
of Brussels. 

Transportation.—The river Ys navigable for 
large vessels from its mouth at Banana to Matadi 
(9s tiles), where steamers discharge and reeharge 
their cargo ; but between that place and Leopold- 
ville, on Stanley Pool, there occur rapids and falls 
which have been avoided by a railroad 240 miles 
in length. There is also a second line, 6o-centi- 
meter gauge, from Boma to the Mayumbe 
country. The Great Lakes Railway has a line 
from Stanleyville to Ponthierville, 80 miles, and 
another line from Kindu to Kongolo, 200 miles 
eo length of railroads open 800 miles). A 
ine of telegraph is open to Coquilhatville (total 
length of telegraph lines 2,000 miles). ; 

The capital is Boma (pop. 3,500), other towns 
being Matadi (4,000), Banana, Elizakethville, 
Stanleyville and Leopoldyille. 


direct railroad communication with La Paz from 
Antofagasta (Chile), and from Rio Mulato (ear 
Uyuni) to Potosi; branch lines are under con- 
struction from Oruru to Cochabamba ; from La 
Paz to Arica and to Puerto Pando; and from 
Guaqui to Puno, in Peru. Communication with 
Peru is effected by rail to Guayui and thence by 
steamer across Lake Titicaca to. the railroadat; 
Puno. The principal line is the Antofagas’#/and_ 
Bolivia cailroad (7x9 miles). It is expected to 
be completed by the end of roxs, when it will 
connect with the steamers on the rivers Beni, 
Mamoré, and other tributaries. A tine from 
Buenos Aires to Bolivia is complete to La Quiaca, 
EDUCATION, 

Primary education is free and nominalty com- 
pulsory, but is confined to the municipalities,” 
who are the controlling authorities ; $z,: 
were enrolled in roxz. Secondary ucation 
reaches only about r,s00 pupils; for higher 


| 


education there are university collegea, special | — 


schools and technical institutes. 
THE LEGISLATURE. 
Congress consists of the Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies. The Senate of 16 members, a from 
each province, is elected by direct vote for 6 


Chamber of Deputies, of 753 members, is elected 
by direct vote for 4 years,_one-half retiring every 
z years. Congress meets annually on 6 August, 


pupils | _ 


i 
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i THE JUDICATURE. 


There is a Supreme Court at the capital, with 
7 judges appointed by Congress for 10 years, 
and 8 district courts at the provincial capitals, 
i There are courts of first instance at every canton 
and vice-canton. 


YOrd. 
Estimated TOVEDUC ...ccorecssesceseerereee $10,526,495 
Estimated Expenditure . 10,262,800 
Interior debt (30 June, r9x4 Bs. 5,298,846 
Exterior debt (x Jan. 1915) - «+ $ 9,552,500 
Exports ..... eaaet eh onas cise she 39,838,960 
Imports ....... eencksenae sag tianeatageaecivoRs 22,776,180 
Imports from U.S. .... ve 1,145,555 
PIXPOVES. LOUD: — -rrccccccscasansntvosace oan 
SHAT OF GOVERNMENT, La Paz. Pop. 80,000. 


President (1910-1914, Marshal Hermes Rodrigues 
da Fonseca, born 12 May, 1855. 

Foreign Affairs, Dr. Lauro Miller. 

Interior, Dr. Herculano de Freitas. 

Communications and Public Works, Dr. José G. 
Barbosa. : 

Agriculture, Dr. Pedro Toledo. 

Finance, Dr. Rivadavia Correa. 

War, General V. G. de Albuquerque é Silva. 

Mayine, Admiral Alexandrino de Alencar. 
Brazil, the most extensive State of South 

America, extends between lat. 4° 22’ N. and 33° 

45’ 8. and long. 34° 40’ and 73° 25’ W., and 

comprises an area of 3,298,870 square miles, 

with a population estimated at 21,580,000, of 

whom about 1,000,000 are “wild” Indians. In 

the extreme south towards the interior the land 

rises by gentle gradations to the height of from 

2,000 tO 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

DEFENSE. 


The Navy (x93) consisted of 3 Dreadnoughts, 
2 old battleships, 5 protected cruisers, and other 
smaller craft, including zz torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, and 3 submarines. There are 42 ports 
along the coast, of which the principal is Rio, with 
a shore line of 123 miles. Brazil is unequalled 
_ | for the number and ‘extent of its rivers: the 

+ Amazon, with its immediate tributaries, and the 
‘Tocantins, San Francisco, and others. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


The minerals are very considerable and valu- 
able, comprising gold, silver, iron, diamonds, 

topazes, and other precious stones. Its forests 
jare immense, abounding in the greatest variety 
of useful and beautiful woods adapted for dyeing, 
+ cabinet work, or ship-building ; among these are 
mahogany, logwood, rosewood, brazilwood, &c. 
Its agricultural produce is abundant; maize, 
beans, cassava-root, and nuts are very generally 
cultivated ; also, insome parts, wheat and other 
Buropean cereals. Cattle-raising is an impor- 
tant industry, the number being computed at 
18,000,000. Cotton is being largely cultivated 
| for export, and is being used for home manu- 
| factures, Sugar-cane is grown in large and 
increasing quantities in the northern provinces, 
‘Pernambuco being the centre of the sugar- 
roducing zone. India-rubber comes from the 
more northern provinces, especially the valle: 

- the Amazon, and is shipped from Pav. 

and Manos ; and coties, though also grown in 
| the north. iefly from Rio de Janeiro, 


Bolivia—Brazil. 


} prescribed by law, but some of the old Spanish 
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WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 
The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 


standards are still employed in practice. . 

The Unit of Currency is the boliviano of x00 
centavos, worth (legal value) 38;§ cents. or 2'57= 
$x, the actual exchange being 5-t0 6 per cent, 


lower, 
DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
American, 
U.S. Envoy Extrdy. & Minister Plenipotentiary | ~ 
. (La Paz), John D. O’Rear (1912)....--... 10,000 
Secretary of Legation, Percy Belden ... 2,000 
Bolivian 


Bolivian Envoy (1633, 16th Street, Washington, 
D.C.), Ignacio Calderon. 
Secretary of Legation, Manuel B. Ballivian, jr. 
There is a Consul General at New York. 


Minas, Sao Paulo, and Esperito Santo. _Tobacco 
and cocoa are grown largely, especially in Bahia. 
The exports consist solely of the raw produce of | 
the soil. The imports consist principally of 
every description of manufactured articles, but 
there were in x908 no fewer than 1,541 industrial 
establishments, including r6x cotton-miills, giving 
employment to 45,942 hands, and representing 
an invested capital of $70,000,000. The enor- 
mous protective duties were again increased in 
1887, 1893, 1896, and x906. 
TRANSPORTATION. 

In December, 1913,there were 15,445 miles of 
railroad open and 1,683 miles: under construction, 
Length of telegraph wires in 1913; 39,506 miles, 
Estimated Revenue (1974 and r9x5) :-— 

ror 


914. 1915. 
Golda sraeueesiate $73,650,000 $64,950,000 
PAPEL ccviewsrecs scones +++ EIQ,620,000 129,620,000 
Estimated Expenditure :-— 1914: 1915. 
(6X0) ( Gaerrerereen SRY scttavaes $53,701,760 $39,937,000 
PAPeL  ssarssesversseeeeeres 145,257,820 - 94,715,500 


External debt (3x Dec. , 1913)..+.++-s+e8+ - 517,852,900 } — 
Internal debt (31 Dec., 1913)..-.-+65++4. 233,794,200 
os 


1913. Oia. 
Total imports ......+.4+ $335,828,750 $74,892,500 
Total exports 2......s008 325,201,100 232,500,000 | 
Imports from U.S. «..... 42,638,467 29,963,954 
Exports to U.S....., « 320,155,858 101,329,073 
WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 


The Metrie System of .Weights and Measures 
is legal in all States. The special weights an 
measures are as follows:— ‘ 

x Pollegada (x2 Linha) x‘093 inches, a 


x Pé (x2 Pollegada) ... 13’x23 inches. 

ZF OOVAIG asics. scccnsverase 26°247 inches. ‘ 
r‘ars yards, * 
2°430 yards.’ ES 

285235 yards. - 


1'296 miles. 
3°889 miles. _ 
x°476 sq. yards, 
-5'906 sa. yards. 
1°476 acres. ¥ 


NJ 7%? ¥ 
yon ek Oe eae 


 GOIER cscsrencs 


x Oitavo...... . gallon. ee 
x Alqueira (Bahia). des bushel. 
x Alqueira (Rio) . x'r004 bushels, ie 
TFanga  seseye see ; Pare bs 


r ere ij € 
da 


MUU oN 


i i 442'687 Tr. grains, 
z Arratel .. Share Tone lb. av. 

BPAPTOND 9 ipasvecevis sence 32°379 Ib. av. 

x Quintal (x00 Arratel) ror, 186 lb. av. 

The Currency is nominally metallic, but almost 
entirely paper, in denominations of reis. x,000 
reis (milreis) gold being of the value of $0'54,6, 
and x,a00 reis paper $o°32,42 upwards; the rela- 
tion of gold and silver milreis is therefore a7 to 
15, 7.€., gold = x°8 paper and paper = +z gold, 


Pt wt 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 


American. 
American Ambassador (Rio de Janeiro), Edwin 
V,, Morgan (1922)....iseressoesseorguoerese on HL7) 800 


Secretary of Embassy (vacant). 
2nd Sec., Louis A. Sussdorff 1.00... 1,200 
Military Attaché, Maj. Frederick BE. J ohnston, 


Tsar, Ferdinand, born 26 Feb., 186x; elected 
7 July, 1887; proclaimed Tsar 5 Oct., x908; 
™., (1) 20 April, 1893, Princess Marie Louise of 
sp d.. SF eybers Duke = ae ei 
17 Jan., 1870, died 3x Jan., 1899) ; (2) 28 Feb., 
1908, Princess Eléonore of Reuss-Késtritz (b. 
22 Aug., 1860). 

Heiy Apparent, Boris, Prince of Tirnoyvo, b. 
go Jan., 1894. ~ 

President of the Council & Minister of the 
Interior -& Public Health, Dr. V. Radoslavoff, 

Foreign Affairs, Dr. V. Radoslavoff (temporary) 

Finance, 

Public Instruction, P. Pesheff. 

Justice, Chr. Ivan Poppoff. 

War, General Fecoft, 

Commerce & Thadustry, J. Bakaloff, 

Agriculture & Lands, Ivan Dintcheff, — 

Public Works & Communications, D. Petkoff, 

Railways, Posts & Telegraphs, D. Apostoloft. 

President of the Sobranjé, M. Vatcheff. 


The Kingdom of Bulgaria is bounded on the 
north by Rumania, on the west by Servia and 
Greece, on the east by the Black Sea, and on the 
south by the Turkish province of Adrianople 
and the Aigean Sea. The: kingdom is governed 
by a King and a Council of Ministers, with a 
singlé chamber, po ular legislature (Sobranjé, or 
Na a Assembly) and constitutional govern- 
ment. _ 
_ Bulgaria was created by the Treaty of Berlin, 
13 July, 1878, and in 1885 Hastern Roumelia was 
Re ‘to the newly created principality. In 
z908 the country was declared to be an indepen- 
dent kingdom, the area at that date being 37,202 
square miles, with a population of 4,337,500. In 
19x2-13 a successful war of the Balkan League 
against Turkey increased the size of the king- 
dom, but in August, r9x3, a short campaign 
against the remaining members of the League 
reduced the acquired area, and led to the sur- 
| vender of about z,o00 square miles to Rumania. 
In Oct. rors Bulgaria decided to participate in 
jhe European conflict, and sided with Germany. 
| Austro-Hungary, and Turkey, and attacked 
| Serbia. The present area of Bulgaria is about 
| 42,000 square iniles, with a population of about 
The prevailing religion of the Bul- 
jhe Orthodox Greek Church. 


d 62,000 men ; increase 
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Consuls, 


Bahia, Robert Frazer, Jr, 

Parad, &, W. Pickerell. 

Pernambuco, Arminis T, Haet erle, 

Rio de Janeiro (C.-G.), Alfred L. M. Gottschalk, 
Vice-Consul-General, Richard P. Momsen. 

Santos, Charles L. Latham, 

Consular Agents at Ceara, Manaos, Maranhao, 
Rio Grande do Sul, and Victoria, 


Brazilian, ; 
Brazilian Ambassador (x780, Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, D.C.), Domicio da 
Gama. ~ 
Counselor, EB. L. Chermont. 
and Secretary, A. J. de Ipanema Moreira. 
Commercial Attaché, M. da Costa Barradas, 


There is a Conswl-General at New York, © 


BULGARIA. 


to war strength, 340,000, The Navy consists of 

a torpedo gunboat and a few small steamers, 
Education is free and compulsory. There are 

few technical schools. Sofia has a University. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


The exports consist principally of cereals 
(especially wheat), live stock, essence of roses, 
woolens, skins, cheese, eggs, timber, cocoons, 
and tobacco; the principal imports being 
textiles, metal goods and machinery, colonial 
wares, leather, building materials, petroleum 
and other oils, paper, salt fish, rice, and coal. The 
principal towns, with their populations at the | 
census Of xoxo, are Sofia (102,82), Philippopolis 
(47,981), Varna (42,492), Rustchuk 36,255), Sliven 
(25,142), Plevna (23,or9), and Shumla (22,225). 


TRANSPORTATION, 


The principal ports are Varna and Bourgas. 
In xoxo, 6,820 vessels (1,988,492 tons) entered and 
cleared at ports on the Black Sea. There were 
1,384 miles of railway open in xz9x3 and about 
239 miles under construction ; 4,rx2 miles of tele- |_ 
graph and 1,254 of telephone wires. In r9r12 
there were 2,342 post offices, handling 79,896,000 
letters ; 374 telegraph offices, the number of 
dispatches:being:a,4n9)6oo0. 


1914. 
Revenue (estimated) .......rrssree HS1,252,500 
Expenditure Paes passe 51,242,500 
Public Debt (x Jan., IQT2) -erveverververe  275)727;850 

: z9T3, 

Total TMpPorts ssor.eerssevseesevesvesveesves 34,250,000 | 
Total Exports ....screcorsrrsedsrevesevseee  ¥8,626,000 } 

Qr4, 
Imports from U.S.A. o...:.cseceresscccese 326,734 
FX POLbs GO US AL ceiissscccser,csceavesranes 308,840 


CAPITAL, Sofia, Population (x9x0), 102,822. 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures 
has been adopted, 

The U7vit of Currency is the lev (plural leva) of 
zoo stotinki (the lev=x franc, the stotinka = | 
1 centime); 5 leva xx stotinki = $x. ; 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. os 

For U.8. Envoy Extraordinary and Ministe 
Bulacan ainiator (agée N. Street, Washington, 
Ui unester (x ee" Y nD; 
PG), Bt han Panaretofl. | 2 


446 Chile. : RE oP 
CHILE. : wf 


President (x9x5-x920), J. Luis Sanfuentes $60,000 ; direct with Europe, a passage fo Liverpool occu- 
Prime Minister and Minister of ‘the Interior, | pying from go days. ‘There are (1913) about 


Rafael Orrego. 5,008 miles of railway open and goo miles under 
Foreign Affairs, Religion and Colonisation, | construction, nearly 15,000 miles of telegraph, 
Enrique Villegas. over 1,114 post-offices, and. 25,430 miles of tele- 
Justice and Public Instruction, Enrique Rod- | phone, the last worked by an English company. 
riguez. The commercial marine numbers (x9xz) 98 
Finance, Ricardo Salas. steamers (114,887 tons) and qx sailing vessels 


War and Marine, Ramon Corvalan, (36,331 tons). In x9x3, 14,110 vessels of a total 
Industry and Public Works, Enrique Zanartu. tonnage of 26,227,203 entered at Chilian ports. 
iy State of South America, of Spanish origin, | Caine We. “copper bare and. eres; silver orey 
ying between the Andes an e shores ) s : 2 
South Pacific, extending coastwise from the Rio inet cans cent pe Bera Pree inp 
Sama to Cape Horn south, between lat. 18° 28’ and Ss er textes, ’ 


d machinery. 
56° 35’8., and long. 66° 30’ and 75° 40’ W. Extreme | #2 : : 
length of coastline boat 2,483 miles. Its ex- Defense.—All able-bodied male citizens from 


; ; F 4 zoth to qsth year must serve in the militia. 
Path, move ped ancaecrg si The erent The peace effective of the active army i8 14,500. 
chain of the Andes runs along its eastern limit, ane navy. poneale e ae Bab tlesne anos 
with a general elevation of 5,000 to 10,000 feet | CTuiser, and 4 protected cruisers; a Dread- 


above the level of the sea ; but ae miro aca 4 ocean t.b.d.’s are under con- 
attain the height of 18,000 feet—the highes Ps 

‘Aconcagua, an extinet volcano, being 22,422 fect, j Education # Te, a4 not nha genet 
The chain, however, lowers considerably towards iilike propor ee Y at at i eas! are SUL 
its southern extremity, There are no rivers of | literate. There is a State University at San- 
great. size, and none of them are of much | ago. The National Library contains 162,682 


service as alas lap tahee 5 bes the north the | Volumes. - 
country is arid. ile is divided into zx provinces . 
and 3 territories, the aggregate area of which is indaet rieond mea ie 
pote at 204,665 square Blea tae a Popula- External Debt.. a 
tion (191z) Of about 3,500,000, exclusive of Arau- SA 3. 
Pilon, Bolivian and American Indians, Internal Debt, Suen 
numbering about g0,000, In x913, the births Imports eo hd 
numbered 140,525; marriages, 21,461; and deaths, Th Leaks eel 146,296,628 
x07,200. The principal towns, with their | trports from U.S, ro14 pe . re 
estimated populations (r9x0), are :—Santiago | pynorts to U.S., 162 as see se Cage 
(355,000), Valparaiso (200,000), Concepcion EL Bt BAe Nea ae 1722, 
(62,000), Talca (48,000), Iquique (4,000), Chillan| CAPITAL, Santiago. Population (x9x0), 355,000. 
(35,000), and Antofagasta (32,000), The National| WHIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENOY. 
Congress consists of a Senate of 37 members and The Metric System of Weights and Measures 
a Chamber of Deputies of 118 members, elected was established in 1865 The Unit of Curren 
by direct vote every three years, There is uni- {a4 d th ne inal talli the 
versal adult male suffrage for those who can 8) UNO Sp CSO BRO CEMOUE DBO nU nae yeu and 
j 4 currency is mainly paper. e-relation between 
read and write. bs paper and gold fluctuates, The gold peso is of 
PRODUCTION AND: INDUSTRY. the value of $0°36,5, or 2°73 = $x; the paper 
Agriculture and mining are the principal | 2282 is wo1th approximately $o-22,3, or 4°48 
‘eroecupations, » Whebt; maize “barley, oxpsy beans, | = Sr. 

peas, lentils, wines, tobacéo, flax, hemp, Chile = DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
pepper, ae ied are eis pce rcbme Ee Amerigan 
the vine and a ‘uropean fruit-trees flourish. : z 
The live stock includes about 2,000,000 cattle, | U.S. Ambassador (Santiago), Henry P. Fletcher 


30,000 sheep, $00,000 horses, 290,000 goats, and ONA) lesdha ed cesvetyeae ese the sive datehossen 17,500 
naps pigs, Pathe “mineral ouith Sa coneiaer Secretary of Hmbassy, George T. Summerlin 


able, the country being extremely rich in copper- ‘ 3,000 
ore, and some rich gold mines have been dis- pecond ig ae pals ohne n eae 2,500 
covered, The rainless north yields more espe- if vary role : hee i Have 
gists pitzate of ese) iodi: bi aie ee onmumererd aohé, Verne L. Havens, 
| gold and'silver,a MPa of mines:-yielding Consuls. 
‘Both being’ in wetval work Tarapacd, Guanaco, Antofagasta, Thomas W. Voetter .......-+... 4,000 
and Cachinal in Atacama, and Caracoles in Anto, Pioita Avena DAVE Teale Myers ... pee 
fagasta ; the centre, copper and silver; and the Tacs anid Deputy ae Thomas S. oyd: 3 
south, iron and coal, The nitrate exports in Valparaiso Leo J. Raetartidavin iis dene 5,80¢ 
igrx-12 were valued at $ror,2g0,000. There are | Qoneutar Agents at Arica, Caldera, Coq aes 
smelting-works for copper and silver, tanneries, besidalcan dane » , pat 
corn and saw mills, starch, soap, biscuit, rope, “Chile : 
cloth, cheese, furniture, candle, and paper aD pear 
factories, breweries and distilleries; and the | Chilean Ambassador (x013, x6th Street, Wash- |} 
domestic industry furnishes cloth, embroideries, ington, D.C.), Eduardo Suarez-Mujica. */ 
| baskets, and pottery. The many ports favor First Secretary, Filipe Aninat, — — te 
‘commerce, and six neg St steamers connect the he ' Attaché, Lieut. E. von, Schroeders. - 
| country with d the Magellan Strait re is a Consul-General York. 
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China. 
CHINA 


President of the Chinese Republic (1913-1923), 

Yuan Shih-kai, born 1859. 
Secretary of State, Hsii Shih-ch’ang. 

The Ministry (June, rors) :-— 

Minister of Finance, Chon Usitieh-hsi, 
Foreign Affairs, Lu Cheng-hsiang. 
Education, Tang Hua Lung. - 
War, Tuam Ch’i-Jui. { 
Justice, Chang Tsung Hsiang. 
Interior, Chu Ch’i Ch’ien. ~ 
Agriculture and Commerce, Chou Tzu-chi, 
Communications, Liang Tun Yen, 
Navy, Liw Kuan-Hsiung. 


to the laws of their own countries. The con- 
tinued exclusiveness of the Chinese Government 
led by a long chain of events to the war of 1860, 
when British and French troops captured Peking 
and burnt the Sumfmer Palace. From this date 
the development of foreign trade began to be 
most important. In 1894 China fought a disas- 
trous war with Japan, resulting in the loss of | 
Formosa and the establishment of Corea as an} 
independent state. An abortive attempt was | 
made, in 1898, by the Emperor to introduce | 
administrative reforms, but his reactionary ; 
ministers persuaded the Dowager Empress (his | 
aunt) to reassume the reins of government, 
Under her rule a plot was hatched to rid the 
country of foreigners; and in the summer of 
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AREA AND POPULATION, 


Territory. Square miles. Population. = 2 : : z = 
* goo the Legations in Peking and the foreign | 
re ete = eh aos netactGen settlements in Tientsin were flercely attacked 
ate 5 076, pone 3 000,000 | 224 bombarded for many weeks. The situation 
, 3 ? 


was relieved at its most critical moment by 
the arrival of an allied army despatched by 
nearly all the Treaty Powers, and Tientsin and 
Peking were captured. The Imperial Court 
fied, and remained in voluntary exile until 
~early in x902z. Meanwhile, a Peace Protocol 
was signed between the Envoys of the Treaty 
Powers and the Chinese Plenipotentiaries, Prince 
Ching and the late Li Hung Chang. _ This pro- | 
vides for an indemnity of $325,000,000, to be paid 
within the next 39 years. Subsequent nego- 
tiations resulted in 3 new commercial treaties— 
(x) between the U.K. and China (5 Sept., rg02) ; 
(2) U.S. and China (8 Oct., 1903) ; and (3) Japan 
and China (9 Oct., 1903). Under the te last 
Mukden, Tatungkow, Chang-sha, and Antung in 
Manchuria, were made Treaty ports, 

On the conclusion of the war between Russia 


na 750,000 3,000,000 
ao 600,000 2,000,000 


Total 4,287,000 421,000,000 


China proper (or the Eighteen Provinces) con- 
tains an area of over 1,500,000 square miles. Its 
length from north to south is 1,860 miles, and its 
breadth x,520 miles, and its population, accord- 
{ing to the latest Chinese estimates, exceeds 
400,000,000. The government of the x8 provinces 
is entrusted to the civil and military governors. 
and under them each province is subdivided 
into circuits superintended by taoyins or in- 
} tendants, and again into prefectures and dis- 
tricts, All the territorial officials are appointed 
4 by the central Government, and the provincial 
governors, though free to’act independently in 
many matters of local detail and finance, are} and Japan in 1905, a Treaty and Additional 
responsible to the central Government at Peking | Agreement relating to Manchuria were entered 
in all important questions, and especially so in | into between Japan and China, By the former 
foreign affairs. The Treaty of Kiakhta, xors, | the Chinese Government consented to all the 
between China, Russia, and Outer Mongolia | transfers and assigiments made by Russia to 
recognizes the Hutukhta Khan as Ruler of | Japan in Manchuria; and by the latter the 
Outer Mongolia, while China, as the Suzerain | following cities and towns in Manchuria were 
Power, appoints Residents at Urga and three | opened as places of international residence and 
other towns. The civil government of the three'| trade :—Feng-huang-ch’eng, Liao-yang, Hsin- 
Manchurian provinces and of Turkestan is now | mintun,Tung-chiang-tzu (on the Liao River).and 
similar to that of the province of China proper. | Fa-ki Aen in. Fengtien, Provinee ; Chrang-ch’un,: 
The exact status of Tibet is still unsettled. Kirin, Harbin, Ninguta, Hunch’un, and Sansing 
FORBIGN RELATIONS with the Chinese Empire | in the Kirin Province; and Tsitsihar, Hailar, | © ~ 
hayé existed for many centuries. In the x3th | Aihun, and Manehuli in the Heilungchiang 
century the Venetian merchant - adventurer | Province. res 
Mareo Polo resided in Cambaluc (the present 
| Peking), and was employed by the Mongol 
Emperor Kublai Khan as adviser. In the r7th 
century Jesuit missionaries had attained con- | Ministers are ten in number, and the country is 
siderable influence, but their power aroused | divided into twenty-two provinces for local 
:| jealousy, and they were-expelled. The Dutch | administration. _, jar toate 

jand Portuguese traders had for centuries main- |... Latest. estimates of the foreign, residents cat 

tained commercial dealings with the port of | the open ports.of China-are,as,follows,:—Amen- 

| Canton, but towards the end of the x8th century'| cans, 3,176; British, 10,140; Japanese, 65,434; 

ee were largely displaced by the British Hast | Russians, 49,395 ; Germans, 4,106 ; French, 2,925 ; 

_ {{ndia Company, and- when the Company’s | Portuguese, 3,377; Spaniards, qoo ; Italian, 2745} — 
| monopoly was withdrawn, in 1833, the position | Danes, 260; other nationalities, 3,38x ; the total} 
of British merchants in Canton became a national | being 141,868. Out of a total of 3,239 foreign| 
estion, and contributed towards the first | firms in China 1r,60x are Japanese, 6or British, |} 
| Chinese War of x840, A treaty was signed at.| 238 German, zoo American, 10 French, 57 Portu- 

‘Renkig, as whe er of eee. operations, guese, and 84 Spanish. ° 

¢ H on: in an io roe 5 
Sctinto tofein ‘trade an ea * ‘DEFENSE, 


rts to foreign trade and residence;| —_- ts : 
ciple of extra-territoriality wasmain- | The Army is undergoing reorganizati 
ign ained amenable on out 50,000 men. on 


In 1932 China became a Republic. The 
Government now consists of a President, holding 
office for five years, and a Privy Council. The 


le only / consists of about 
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| captured. China now possesses 2 second-class 
| cruisers (4,300 tons), and xx third-class cruisers 
| (875-2,500 tons); 3 torpedo gunboats (349-z,000 
tons), 4 gunboats (215-411 tons), 32 first-class 
torpedo boats, and 12 second-class torpedo boats. 
| Most of these were launched between 1885 and 
| rgoz. Of the torpedo boats about half only are 
| fit for action. Full complement of the navy is 
| about 2,500. 


EDUCATION. 


Many changes in administration and develop- 
ment are under discussion, including a proposal 
to establish compulsory: primary education. 
There is a University in Peking and a number 
| of Colleges all over China under foreign manage- 
ment. In sorz, there were 545 foreigners em- 
ployed in educational work. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY, ~ 


The net trade of the open ports for the five 
Years r909-1913 is stated as follows, in taels. 


Year. Imports. Fixports. 7 Total 

- 

‘| 1909 | 428,158,067 | 338,992,814 | 757,150,882 
Zgr0 | 462,064,894 | - 380,833,328 | 843,798,222 
I9IX | 471,503,943 | 377,338,266 | 848,842,109 
1912 | 473,097,031 | 370,520,403 | 843,617,434 
1913 | 570,162,557 | 403,305,546 | 973,468,103 


The foreign trade of China was shared by the 
nations of the world as under in 19:3 :-— 


}-Great Britain x2 | Japan 
Hong Kong .... +30 BAL ceseceececsnsece 7 
TDGIG ro srtin'e vivipisivweisye ble die's 5 | Europe (exc. Russia) .. 15 
RUSSIA Sova vine se fesiner, 10 
»_ | Other countries . 6 
P0135 bn ths eae 47 Foreign ......:0.00- 53 
TRANSPORTATION. 


- RAILROADS.—About 6,500 miles were open in 
1913, inclusive of the Manchurian lines, while 
2,500 miles more are under construction. The 


Manchurian Railroads : (x) 
| road, Kuanchengtzu to Harbin, and thence east 
and west to Russian frontier, 1,08 miles, 
Russian control. (z) Tsitsihar Light Ratlroad— 
connects T'sitsihar with Chinése. Eastern Rail- 
| yoad, x8 miles. (3) South Manchurian Railroad— 
| Dalny to Kuanchengtzu, 439 miles. Branches— 
.(@) Mukden to Antung, 187 miles. (6) Choushuitzu 
‘to Port) Arthur, 3x miles. - (c) Tashihkiao to 
Niuchwang, 3 miles. (d) Yen Tai to Taikang, 


(4) Imperial Railroads of North China.—Peking 
to Mukden, s22 miles. Branches—(a) Peking 
to Tungchow, x6 miles. (b) Fengtai to Lukoukiao, 
4 miles, connecting with the Peking-Hankow Rail- 
‘road. — (¢) Koupangtze ‘to Niuchwang, s7 miles. 
7 ts i Tangho to Chinwangtao, 6 miles. ) Peking- 
| Kalgan Railroad, 124 miles. Branch—Peking to 
Méntokow, 16% miles. (6) Peking-Hankcw Rail- 
‘road, 798 miles. Branches—(@) Liang Siang to Tuli, 
-rzqiles., (6) Liuliho to Chowkweichwang, xo miles. 

| (¢) Kaopeitien to Silling, ponies (7) Shansi Rail- 
Ae era eae 0 Tai itn, x51 miles. 


China. 

i A TALL UTI GS BRE NA ae a 
| footing. The Navy has not recovered from the  Tsinghwachen Railroad; 93 miles. (x0) Shantung 
| effects of the Chino-Japanese war, when more | Ravlroad.—Tsingtau to Tsinan, 245 miles. (zx) 
| than ten important war’vessels were sunk or | Canton to Samshui, 32 miles. (x2) Chuchow to 
| 


| Railroad, x93 miles. 


/8 miles, 


Pinghsiang, 65 miles. ~ (13) Shanghai-Nanking 
Branches—{a) Shanghai to 
Wusung, ro miles. (b) Nanking City Railroad; 
(x4) Swatow Chaochow Railroad, 24 
miles, (x15) Laokat to Yunnanfu, 29x miles. (16) 
Pientsin-Pukow Railvoad, 626 miles. (17) Canton- 
Kowloon Railroad, 117 miles. (18) Sunning Rail- 
road, Kongmoon to Samkaphoi, 70 miles. : - 

The following lines are under construction :— 
(x) Canton to Hankow, 6s0 miles. - About 88 
miles open from Canton and 33 miles in Hunan. 
Whole railroad. expected to be completed in 
5 years. (2) Szechuan-Hankow Railroad, — 
Chengtu. to Hankow,- 800 miles.’ Work ‘now 
abandoned on thissection. (3) Kiangsi Railroad. 
—Kiukiang te Nanchang, 82 miles, 23 miles open 
from Kiukiang. (4) Anhui Railroad.—Wuhu to 
Kuangtechow, x50 miles. (5) Shanghai Hangchow, 
Ningpo Railroad, 2x8 miles. Open to Hangchow, 
x7x miles, (6) Fukien Railroad.—Changchowfu 
to Amoy, 33 miles, x18 miles completed.» (7) Sun- 
ning Railroad. Kongyik to Shamkaphot, vid 
Sunmning, §5 miles, Forty miles south from 
Kongyik open. © : 

The following lines are contemplated :— 
(a) A trunk line from the province of Kansu 
running east and west through Shensi, Honan, 
and Kiangsu, vid the important cities of Lan- 
chowfu, Sianfu, and Tungkwan, to a terminus 
on the coast, probably near Shanghai. Contract | 
already signed with Belgian company. (0) 
Tatungfu (Shansi) southwards vid Taiyuanfu to 
connect with above line at Tungkuan, with pos- 
sible extension to Chegtu. (¢) Yunnanfu to 
Chungking, 450 miles ' (d) Chinchow (Yamchow), 
on coast west of Pakhoi to Nanning, thence vid 


following lines, are’ completed and: working t—~ 
imese Hastern Rail- | 


xo miles..(¢) Suchiatun- to, Fushun,;: 34-miles,’| Ministry of Communications, and a 


| packets and 3,688,000 parcels were handled in 


| West River to join Yunnanfu-Chungking line. 

'(e) From point on Yangtse opposite Shasi, run- 

| Ding southwest through Chengtu, Shenchowfu, 

and Kueiyang to join line (d) at a point in south- 
| west of Kteichow province. (jf) Pukow -to 

Sinyangchow on Peking-Hankow line vid Lu- 

chowfu, Linanchow, and Chengyangkuan. (g) 

Kiaochow to Yichowfu to join Tientsin-Pukow 

line at Hanchuang. (h) Weihsien to Chefoo vid 

Laichow and Tengchowtfu. (7) Laichow(Kiangsu) | 

| to Ichang, 60 miles. (j) Wuchow to Nanning, 

250 miles, (k) Swatow to Canton, 200 miles. (() 

Macao to Canton, 75 miles. (m) Tengyueh to 

| Bhamo, 123 miles. (n) Lanchowfu to Ili. (0)} 

| Kirin to Hunchun, 240 miles. (p Hailungfu to 

Kaiyuan, zxo miles. (g) Itungchow to Kung- 

chulin, 50 miles. (7) Chinchowfu to Aigun. ;@ 

Yangtse Valley : Tsiang-kiangpu northwards to 

Haichow on coast and southwards vid Huaianfu, 

Shapu, Taichow, and Jukoa to Tungchow. —° - 

Posts.—The Post Office, formerly.a branch of 

»the Customs, was transferred in fe ‘to the | 

d a Postmaster- 

' General (foreign) was appointed. “ Already letters 
can be sent all over the 18 provinces at a uniform 
rate of 3 cents per zo grammes. The number of 

Chinese post offices is 5,697 ; .443,000,000 postal | — 


/z9xz. Postage from any part of the U.S. or 

| Territories to pe is at the same rate : 

for postal matter to places within the juris-|_ 
res doe ee 


diction of the U.S. Se. 5 
TELNGRAPHS are being rapidly constructed by 
, and Peking is in com- 


Bie 


Peking..... 1,000,000 
Canton 1,250,000 
Hankow 990,000 
Tientsin .. « 850,000 
Shanghai ...... 700,000 
‘Fuchow «.....06+ 650,000 
Chungking 600,060 
Suchow ......... 500,000 
ININEDO!"s.s3e5206 450,000 
aey ChOW ....:. 400,000 
| NaDKING® .....--++ 300,000 
‘Changsha ...... 250,000 


Ih 


| length of land lines in r9rz was 36,339 miles, and 
aerial wires 49,963 miles. 

SHIpprnG.—The China Merchants Steam Navi- 
gation Co, have a fleet of 3x ships, of an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 60,000. In addition, there are 
a large number of coasting vessels. In roxq the 
total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at 
the Treaty Ports was 96,326,276, an increase of 
2997446 tons compared with the previous year. 
Of these 40 per cent. were British, zo per cent. 
Japanese, 25 per cent. Chinese, 5 per cent. 
German, and 2 per cent. French. 

CustomMs.—The Chinese Maritime Customs 
Board consists of nearly z,00o Europeans, all 
under the control of the Inspector-General. In 
May, 1906, the Maritime Customs Dept. was 
transferred from the Foreign Board to the Board 
of Revenue, and two Chinese Administrators- 
General were appointed. In addition to the col- 
lection of dues at the Treaty Ports, this service 
manages the lighting and navigation thereof, 
and keeps a small fleet of cruisers to enforce its 


regulations. 
TOWNS. 


There were in rg9z0 about 23 towns with 
populations exceeding so0,000, but all figures are 
based upon estimates, 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 
; Weights and Measures. 


‘| x Ts'un (xo Fan)............ = x°4x inches. 

MOMS CSOUES UI)! easnescs 14° inches. 
x Chang (zo Ch’jh)......... = 14x’o inches, 
x Yin (so Chang)............ = 117'5 feet. 
i CHADS iacisesces-s Soe pua es ro Kung. 
2 Sunt es Dei icccassicss svc = r‘o Chang. 
x sq. Chang (x Ching) ... = r2r‘a sq. feet. 
15 Ching (x Chiio) = x8x5'0 sq. feet. 
4 Chiio (x Mon) ........... = 7260'o sq. feet. 

~} x00 Mou (x Ch’ing) ....... = 72600'o sq. feet. 
SEO lap scenyso-denenst MEAS = 2‘o pints. 
x Shéng (xo Ha) ...... = cire. 20 pints. 
x, Tou (xo Shéng) = cure. x00 pints. 
x Tael, or Liang...... = 1°333 OZ. av. 
x Chin, or Chitty (x6 Tael) = 1°333 lb. av. 
‘x Picul, orTan(zoo Chin) = 133333 Ib. av. 


Ohina. 


| Chines 
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Revenue 1912 ..-......seseeeecesneeteseeses $91,000,000 
Expenditure r9xz 191,000,000 
Debt r9x2 i 850,000,000 
Imports (z912) « 323,800,000 
Exports (1912) ....2..-0..4.. 255,450,000 
Imports from U.S., r914 24,698,734 
Exports to U.S. 1g14q ..-...-ceeceseeeeeeae 39,382,978 


CAPITAL OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIO, Peking. 
Population, 1,000,000. 

MANCHURIA hes to the north of China Proper, 
and has a total area of about 360,000 square 
miles, with a population estimated at 11,000,000. 
The capital is Mukden (pop. 250,000), a station 
on the Manchurian railroad and connected with 
the Russian system. Indigo, opium, cotton, 
tobacco, and various cereals are grown, and 
there is great mineral wealth. 

MONGOLIA has a total area of 1,076,000 square 
miles and a population estimated’ at about 

,000,c00. The province is administered from 

eking with two resident lieutenant-governors. 
The principal industry is cattle and sheep raising 
and the provision of transport animals, 

TIBET (area, 750,000 square miles; 
3,000,000) borders on British India, g.v. 

CHINESE TURKESTAN has a total area of 
600,000 square miles and a population estimated 
at 2,000,000. It includes Zungaria and Chinese 
Tartary, and provides sheep, cattle, and trans- 
port animals for the caravan routes. The 
chief centres are Urumchi and Kulja. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
American, 


U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary (Peking), Paul 8. Reinsch (r913) 


pop. 


12,000 
rst Secretary, John Van A. MacMurray 2,625 
Chinese Secretary, C. D. ‘Tenney .....»... 33 
end Secretary, Francis White............... 1,200 


Military Attaché, Capt. Isaac Newell. 
Naval Attaché, Lt.-Comm. Charles T. Hut- 


chins, jr. 
Consuls. 


Amoy, Lester Maynard 
Antung, John K. Dayis,......... 
Canton (C.G.), Fleming D. Cheshire ......... pee 

Vice and Deputy do., P..R. Josselyn ; W. H. 
Webber. 


-$4,500 
+ 2,500 


” 


Changsha, Nelson T. Johnson ..........-0-0000 $3,500 
Chefoo, J. F. Jewell. f 
Chungking, Myr] S, Myers.............:0eese-0- ++ 3,500 


Foochow, Albert W. Pontius, 
Hangkow (C.-G.), Edwin 8. Cunningham. 

» Vice and Deputy do., G. F. Bickford. 
Harbin, C. K. Moser. 

». Vice and Deputy do., W. Morton. 
Mukden (C.-G.), Percival Heintzleman. 
Nanking, J. Paul Jameson. 

ne Vice and Deputy do., A. W. Gilbert. 

Shanghai C.-G., Thomas Sammons. Y 

Vice and Deputy do., C. B. Gauss, M. F. 
Perkins, ©. M. Bishop, A. Krisel, G. J. 
Barrett. 
Swatow, George G. Hanson. 
Tientsin (C.-G.), F. D, Fisher. 
Vice and Deputy do., C. P. McKiernan. 


Chinese. “ 
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_ D.C.), Kat Fu Shah. 
‘ust Secretary, Chang Kang-jen. a Ne 
There is a Consul-General in New York, - 


é Envoy (zoo, zgth Street, Washington k 


ay 
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COLOMBIA. 


President (914-1928), Dr. José Vicente Concha, | 


interior, Miguel Abadia Mendez. 
Foreign Affairs, Narco Fidel Suarez. 

The Republic of Colombia lies in the extreme 
north-west of South America, having a coast- 
fine on both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. | 
Tt is situated between 2° 40'S. to 12° 28’ N. lat. 
and 68° to 79° W. long., with an estimated. area 
of 462,606 square miles, and a population esti- 
mated at 5,473,000, of Whom more than one-half 
are whites and half-castes. The country is 
intersected by three great ranges of the Andes, 
known as the Western, Central, and Eastern 
Cordilleras ; the second contains the highest 
peaks, but the latter is the more important, as | 
it consists of a series of vast table-lands, cool 
and healthy. This temperate region is the most 
densely-peopled portion of the Republic. Its 
forests are extensive; among the trees are 
muhogany, cedar, fustic, and other dye-woods 
und médicinal plants. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Tts mineral productions are emeralds, gold, 
silver, platinum, copper, iron, lead, and coal, 
Its: principal agricultural products are coffee, 
cotton, plantains, and bananas, and in some 
parts tobacco, wheat and other cereals. Its 
manufactures, for home consumption, consist of 
woolen and cotton stuffs. The chief exports are 
coffee, precious metals, hides, and india-rubber. 
All religions are tolerated. 

DEFENSE. 

The standing army consists of about 6,000, 
men; the navy has been abolished. Railroads 
are in their infancy, about 620 miles being open 
in 1914, with 8,680 (1907) miles of telegraph. The 
rate of exchange is about $5 gold or $500 paper. 


! 1912-33. IOX%3-14. 
Revenue (estimate) gold $x6,5a0,000 $x7,404,010 


Expenditure(est.) —,, 46,415,000 19,718,854 
Foreign debt. . --- 42,486,600 £2,486,600 
Internal debti......2...,.2, £800,000 £800,000 
Total imports......... gold $23,964,623 $28,535,779 
Total exports .....+... 5, 32,221,746 34,325,253 
Exports to ULB, .s...cseecee 15,979,972 16,051,120 
Imports from U.S. ...... 7,397,696 6,786,153 


CAPITAL, Bogota. Population, about xoo,000. . 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
legal and in general use for international trade. 
Internal commerce, however, mainly adheres to 
the old Spanish system (see Peru). 

The Unit of Currency, under a law of xrgoy, is 
the gold peso, of the same intrinsic value as the 
U.S. dollar, The actual currency is the paper 
peso, of which roz = $x gold. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
American. 

U.S. Envoy Hatraordinary and Minister Pleni- ), 
potentiary (Bogota), Thaddeus Austen Thom- 
80n (x923) 

and Secretary o 
COUPES. dees ee 
Military Attaché, 


Japt. C. C. Smith. 

Consuls. 

Barranquilla, J. A. Manning. 

Cartagena, H. P. Starrett. 

Consular Agents at Cali, Medelin, Quibdo and 
‘Santa Marta. 

Colombian, 

Colombian, Envoy (x319, K Street, Washington, 
D.C.), Julio Betancourt. 

There is ‘ Consul-General at New York, 


COSTA RICA. 


President (x914~-x918), Alfredo Gonzalez Flores, 

Minister of foreign Affairs, Manuel Castro 
Quesada. y i f 

Commerce & Finance, Mariano Guardia Carazo. 

Public Works, Alberto Echandi. 

Interior, Juan Rafael Arias. ; 

War and Marine, Federico A. Tinoco Granados, 

Public Instruction, Luis Felipe Gonzalez. 


The Republic of Costa Rica, the most southern 
State of Central America, extending across the 
| isthmus, between 8° 27’ and xx° zo’ N. lat. and 
| from 82° 30’ to 85° 45’ W. long., contains an area of 
' } about 23,000, English square miles, and a popula- 
tion (x93) Of 410,981. The chief exports (z9x3) are 
cofiee ($3,709,450), bananas ($5,344,875), gold and 
silver bullion (£4,372,125), cacao, hardwoods, 
rubber, skins, and hides. “The imports.are dry 
goods, hardware, provisions, railway material, 
machinery, paints, and general merchandise (in 
}-r9%3, 51°44 per cent. from United States, 14°85 
|from United Kingdom, 15°44 from Germany, 
4°46 from France, and 13°8x from other 
countries). _ ~ 
‘The chief ports are Limon, on the Atlantic 
oast, through which the whole of the important 
| banana’ trade with the United States and 
; | ‘England is done, as well as by far the larger part 
f the other exports and imports, and Puntarenas 
acific coast. I , 629 foreign vessels 


A ae 


~ 


(2,459,385 tons) entered at Costa Rican ports. 
About’ 420 miles of railroad were open in 1913. 
In i913 there were zoo post offices, dealing wit, 
9,169,670 packets, and x34 telegraph offices (one 
wireless), transmitting 1,177,650 dispatches over 
1,66r miles of line. Telephones, 470 miles. 


i 1914. rOI5. 
Public INCOME +.-..-.:...0006 $4,590,300 $3,83x,500 
Public expenditure.. 4,930,060 4,032,412 
Foreign debt ..... + 7,000,000 7,000,000 
Internal debt ...... bates as a 1,830,000 

iy IQXz2. - IQi3. % 
Total imports ...........5... 8,936,675 8,786,675 
Total exports 20a) le 10,620,535 10,615,235 
Imports from U.S. (1944) .....00-s02000+8 3,507, ' 
Exports to U.S. (2924). .cseeteccedeceesesces 33570;364 


CAPITAL, San José; pop. (xgx3), about 33,900. | 
Heredia, 8,oor ; Limon, 7,012; Alaguéla, 6,260 ; 
Car'tago, 7,000 ; Puntarenas, 4,850; Liberia, 2,450. 


WHIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 


_ The Metric System of Weights and Measures 
is in general use alongside the common 
weights and measures. The Old Spanish Sy: bi 
is in partial use in county} Bt i 


? are 


Unit is the gold colon 
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| Costa Rica —Cuba—Deninarks,’ : 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 


: American. 
US. Envoy Hxtrdy & Minister Plenipotentiary 


(San José), EB. J. Hale (xorg) «.......-... 10,000 
Secretary of Legation, F. M. Endicott 2,000 

- Consuls. 
Puerto Limon, Chester Donaldson............ $3,000 


San José, 8. T. Lee 
Consular Agent at Puntarenas. 
Costa Rican. 
Costa Rican Envoy (zgor, 16th Street, Washiag- 
ton, D.C.), Manuel Castra Quesada. 


Orleans and San Francisco, 


¢ 


CU 


President of the Republic (z913-1917), Mario G. 
Menocal. : 
Vice-President, Burique José Varona, 
Foreign Affairs, Pablo Desvernine. 
Justice, Cristobal de la Guardia, 
Finance, Leopoldo Cancio. 
Publie Works, José BR. Villdton. 
Interior, Aurello Hevia. 
Sanitation, Enrique Nuiiez. 
Public Instruction, Ezequiel Garcia Ensenat. 
Agriculture, Emilio Nunez. f 
The island of Cuba lies between 74° and 
85° W. long., and 19° and 23° N. lat., with a total 
urea Of 44,178 sq. miles and a population of 
2,150;112 (x9x0). Cuba suffered many years of 
internal discord, from its discovery by Columbus 
wntil its liberation in 1898, having been a Spanish. 
possession until the Spanish-American War, of 
which it was the main bone of contention. A 
Cuban constituent convention met at the end 
of z900 and agreed upon a Constitution (xgor), 
which was ratified on certain conditions by the 
U.S.A, in r90z. In x906 disturbances broke out 
and resulted in the renewed .occupation by 
American troops and the establishment of a 
provisional administration, which ceased when 
President Gomez took over the administration 


o 


in xg09. 

the. chief products of the island are tobacco 
and sugar; 2,516 miles of railroad were open in 
November, rozz, and s,065 miles of telegraph 


‘line (1908). 


CAPITAL, Hayana (pop. about 297,000) ; other 
towns are Santiago (45,000), Matanzas (37,000), 
Cienfuegos (30,000), Cardenas (24,000), and Cama- 


guey (29,000). In r9x4 there were 25,g1x im- 
migrants. : 

IQT4-15. 
Rte PIU Sec csaiccea ye deavascdens= 4s +Sec0see0 $42,828,580 
PLS MBEEORANIES Secs ceb st vseneices vse ceceecace 40,262,905, 


BA. 


TOT4-15, 
EISGCENIAD ODEN spss aresornasviveqsdiwsis os $44,722,000 
Internal Debt ... 32,371,000 
Imports) \:-2-225 I19,006,000 
IX OT GSS oo: ecutnwlccaaere exe 177,554,000 
O14. 
Emports from WS. Sue vase lec seseeas ence $68,884,428 


Imports GO UN Gen eraartece ss 131,302,704 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. . 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures 
is in general use. ‘There is no Cuban cur- 
rency, but the coinage of Spain (25 peseta 
gold pieces, ‘‘centenes,” 5 peseta silver 
pieces and silver pesetas), American dollars and 
French louis d’or are current. Public accounts 
are kept in dollars. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
American, : 
| U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 


William BE. Gonzales (1913) +++: H1Z,000 


ust Secretary, G. Scholle ......... + 2,625 

2nd Secretary, Glenn Stewart ........... 2,000 
Military Attaché, Maj. BE. Wittenmyer. 

Consuls. 

Cienfuegos, Richard M. Bartleman ........ «4,500 

Havana (C.-G.), J. L. Rodgers ... - 8,000 

» Vice and Deputy do., J. A ’ 

Santiago, R. HE. Holaday ........0....cnescsee00 4,500 


Consular Agents at Antilla, Baracoa, Caibarien, 
Cardenas, Manzanilla, Mantanzas, Nueya 
Gerona, Nuevitas and Sagua La Grande. 

Cuban. \ 

Cuban Envoy, 1529, 18th Street, Washington, 

D.C.), Dr. Carlos M. de Cespedes. 
rst Secretary, Manuel de la Vega-Calderon, 
There is a Conswl-General at New York. 


DENMARK. 


King, Christian X., born 26 Sevt., 1870; suc. 14 
Mee 1912; married, 26 April. 1898, Princess 
Alexandrine of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, andlias 
issue 2 sons. 5 

Heiy Apparent, H.R.H. Prince Frederick (Crown 

Prince), 6. xz March, 1899. 4 


Premier and Minister of Justice, C. T. Zahle. 


Foreign Affairs, Eric Scavenius, 
Finance, Dr. Edward Brandes. 


Agriculture, K. Pedersen. 


population in rorr Of 2, 57,076, nearly one-half 
of whom jive exclusively by agriculture, and 
one-fourth by manufactures and trade. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY, 


barley, potatoes, cattle, horses, pigs, sheep, and 
butter. Its manufactures are, for the most part, 


coals, manufactured yoods (woolens, silks, cot- 


| Interior, Ove Rode. : 


Defense, Peter Miinch. 
Worship wnd Education, Soren Keiser-Nielsen. 
merce, J. Hassing Jorgensen. i 
Kingdom of Northern Europe, and the 
st of the Northern States, consisting of the 
of Zeeland, Fiinen, Lolland, &c.,the penin- 
Jutland, and the outlying island of Born- 
eateae, Near is Hitabed oe 
44’ N. lat. ani 3'—x2° 4o’ Ei. lovg. 
ae of pe uare eet : 


| butter, eggs, hides, skins, corn-meal and oi 
horses, and cattl Sota BA 


coloniall produce. In 1908, 2,871,390 acres were 
under corn crops and 3,103,519 permanent pasture. 
In 1g09 the live stock numbered 53s,or8 horses, 
1,281,974 COWS, 726,879 sheep, and 1,467,822 swine 


mixed corn and’ 547,106 qr’s. of wheat. — 

chief exports are agricultural’ produce, in- 
cluding wheat and barley, bacon, ee ee 
ces 


\ 


potentiary (Malecon and Lealtad, Hayana), ; 


There are Consuls-General at New York, New | 


The common products are wheat, rye, oats, | 


forhome consumption. Its principalimportsare | 


tons), iron, hardware, wine, fruit, tea, maize,and | 


The crops in xgro included 4,884,356 qrs: of | ' 
oats, 2,622,120 Of barley, 2,353,974 rye, 2,065:708 


‘| tained by local taxation. 


3io sailing vessels of 64,734 net tons. 
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Denmark—Dominican Republic. 


DEFENSE. 

The Army consists of about 14,000 trained men, 
the vote for r9r4-x5 amounting to Kr.18,350,484. 
The Navy consists of 37 steam vessels (including 
4 ironclads), mounting 227 guns, with 1,270 
officers and men. Vote, 1914-15, Kr.9,934,643. 


EDUCATION, 


Free and compulsory, the schools being main- 
Special schools are 
numerous, horticulture and agriculture predomi- 
nating. The University is at Copenhagen. 

Ly 


FINANCE. 
I9gi2-13. I9r3-14. 
Revenue ...........5 Kr.33x4,375,582 Kr.123,874,96 
Expenditure ...... 106,332,288 IXI,404,447 
Public debt ......... 356,039,468 


The Budget shows an estimated Revenue for 
ror4-15 of Kr. 123,606,231, and an Expenditure of 
Kr. 119,457,003. 


EXTERNAL TRADE. 
1913. 


WotalIMPOres) isso. iivesscsensceesers $227,610,000 
MOTALIOXPOTDS: vededlewsvhiceasaauciasncarts 200,360,000 


xroT4. 
Eniports trom [W58;)jes.cser.fostuctuatsoe 15,670,235 
EXPORTS! LO} Wiad ee spvaees cunt var abelubiewcns 3,269,735 


The estimated yield 
Kr. 100,069,600. 
Debt is $3,409,000. 

CAPITAL, Copenhagen. 
462,161. 


from taxation is 
The interest on the Public 


Population (x9rx), 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Railroads.—There were (9x1) 2,135 miles of 
railway open, of which 1,a1z were state owned, 
and 923 private lines. 

Posts and Telegraphs.—In x911-12 there were 
1,105 post offices dealing with 185,436,000 letters 
and 150,500,000 newspapeis, etc. ; and x72 tele- 
graph offices (and 8 wireless stations) with 24,294 


-tmniles of wire, transmitting 2,530,000 dispatches. 


“Shipping.—The mercantile marine consisted 
in r9zx of 553 Steamers of 671,828 gross tons and 
In ror 
anish vessels carrying 2,101,407 tons of mer- 
chandize, and foreign vessels carrying 1,661,639 
tons entered at Danish ports. 


TOWNS. 


CAPITAL, COPENHAGEN (in the Island of 


Zealand). Population (z9zr) 462,16: (including 


SEES 


suburbs, 560,000). The urban population is* less 
than 35% of total of the Kingdom. There were 
in roxx 6 towns with populations exceeding 
20,000, and 9 others exceeding 10,000 :-— 

Copenhagen ... j 


560,000 Veplesci heen 17,500 
Aarhuus 61,800 
Odense 42,500 
Aalborg 33,500 
Horsens 24,000 Svendborg 13,000 
Randers 23,000 Nykjobing 11,000 
— Mibore 25.288 11,000 
Esbjerg ........- 18,500 | Slagelse -........ 10,500 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
compulsory. ‘ if 

The Unit of Currency is the Krone of x00 Ore. 
The gold coins are zo and 10 kroner pieces ; silver, 
2 kroner, x krone and 25 and xo 6re; copper, 
s,2 and r6re. The krone is equivalent to 26°8 
cents or 268 kroner = $100. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
' American, 

U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary (Amaliegade, 12, Copenhagen), 
Maurice Francis Hgan (2907) ...1.+.:.... $10,000 

Secretary of Legation, A. R. Magruder 


2,000 
Military Attaché (see Sweden). 
Consuls. 
Copenhagen (C.-G.), E. D. Winslow ......... 4,500 


» Viceand Deputy do., A. Permin. 


Sti Thonras, Cx Fir Payne 2c... ccs: cn eesoeteno cy 


» _ Vice and Deputy do., R. C. Miiller, 
Frederiksted (Agent), R. L. Merwin. 


Danish. 
Danish Envoy (x60s, 22nd Street, Washington, 


D.C.), Constantin Brun. 
There is a Consul-General at New York. 


The outlying possessions and colonies of Den- 
mark have an area of about 90,500 square miles, 
with close on 150,000 inhabitants. They include 
the FARGES or Sheep Islands (sz5 sq. m., pop. 
12,955); ICRLAND ; GREENLAND (ice-free portion 
about g0,000 sq. m., total area about 830,000 sq. 
m., population 12,968), the trade of which is a 
Goyernment monopoly, and 3 islands in the 
West Indies—St. Crorx, Si. THOMAS, and St. 
JOHN (x42 sq. m., pop. 32,786). These latter 
export sugar and rum. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Provisional President (19x4), Dr. Ramén Baez. 
Interior and Police, Enrique Jiminez. 
Foreign Affairs, Ignacio Gonzalez. 
Justice and Education, Jacinto Peynado. 
Finayce and Commerce, Salvador Gautier. 
Agriculture and Immigration, Pedro Mejia. 

ar and Marine, Pedro Lluveres. 
Promotion (Fomento) and ' Communications, 
. Osvaldo Baez. j 

The Republic of Santo Domingo, formerly the 


| Spanish portion of the island of that name, is the 
| oldest settlement of European origin in America, 


and tobacco are grown in great quantities, the 
other products being mahogany, furniture woods, 
wax honey, logwood, fustie, turtle-shell, hides, | 
bananas, and divi-divi. There are about 500 miles | 
of railroad, and telegraphic (3 wireless stations) 
and telephonic communication has been estab- | 
lished throughout the Republic, which is con- | 
nected by cable with North and South America, 
The Customs are administered temporarily by 
officials appointed by the United States Govern- | 


ment, under a Treaty by which the U.S. collects’ 
the Customs, assists the Government to main- 
tain peace, and acts as intermediary between } 
the Republic and its foreign creditors. Since 


April, z905, 55 per cent. of the ] 
: deposited in a New 


b 
ceneatt of the Foreign and Interio 


Dominican Republiic—Eeuador. 
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CAPITAL, Santo Domingo. Population, 25,000. 


1912-13. - 1913-14. 
Revenue ($4'867=£1)....... $5,809,785 $5,035,250 
FEXPONCIGULE.-2 occeeysincscconse 5,845,994 4,890,216 
1giz2. * IOI. 

$8,217,898 $9,272,278 
++ 12,385,245 10,469,947 

+++ 20,000,000 20,000,000 
Imports from U.S. (9x4). $4,917,201 
Exports to U.S. (1924) 3,876,834 


WEIGHTS, MHASURES AND CURRENCY. 


The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
nominally compulsory, but thé arroba (11's 
kilograms) and the quinta (46 kilograms) are 
stillin common use, with the liquid arroda (25°58 


litres). The unit of currency is the U.S. gold 
dollar. : 
DIPLOMATIC INTERUOURSE. 
American, 
U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
notentiary (Santo Domingo), William W. 


IUBESO) CigTS).. dyes cet asncscsrs.obatenaestouee $x0.000 
Secretary of Legation, S. Johnson ...... 2,000 
Puerto Piata (Consul), F. A. Henry 


seeeee 2,CGO 

Santo Domingo (Vice-Cons.), R. K. Williams. 

Consular Agents at Azua, La Romana, Monte 
Christi, Samana, San Pedro and Sanchez. 

San Domingo. 

Dominican Envoy (The Champlain, Washington, 
D.C,), Dr. Enrique Jimenez. 

There is a Conswl-General at New York. 


. ECUADOR. : 


President (1912-1916), Leonidas Plaza. 
Foreign Affairs, Luis N. Dillon. 

Interior, Dr. Modesto Penaherrera. 

Finance, Juan F. Game. : 
Publie-Instruction, Modesto A. Pefiaherrera. 
War and Marine, General Navarro. 


A State of South America, extending from lat. 
1°38’ N. to6° 26’ S. (according to the Ecuadorian 
geography, but there are boundary disputes 
with Peru and Colombia), and between 70° and 
8x° W. long., comprising an area of 116,530 
English sq. miles. It has a population of 
about 1,300,000, mostly descendants of the 
Spaniards, aboriginal Indians, and Mestizoes. 
The giant chain of the Andes here presents the 
-Chimborazo, 21,525 feet, the Cotopaxi, 19,613 feet, 
the Antisana, 19,335 feet, Cayambe, 19,186 feet 
above the level of the sea, and others. Ecuador 
is watered by the Upper Amazon, and by the 
rivers Guayaquil, Mira, Santiago, Chones, and 
Esmeraldas 6n the Pacific coast. There are ex- 
tensive forests, and the cinchona bark tree is 
common. Ecuador is divided into x5 provinces 
and one territory.» 

_ PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 
Its chief products are cocoa, vegetable ivory, 
cotton, coffee, india-rubber, orchella weed, straw 
hats and hammocks, bark, yams, tohacco, fruits, 
sarsaparilla, wheat, &c. Its minerals consist 
of gold, quicksilver, lead, iron, and copper; 
emeralds and rubies are occasionally met with, 
and sulphur is found in many parts. The chief 
exports are cocoa, caoutchouc, silver specie 
and gold, cinchona bark, Panama hats, coffee, 
and cattle, A railroad connecting Guayaquil 
and Quito was opened in 1908. Guayaquil is the 
_| chief port (population, 1908, about 60,000) ; other 
| chief towns being Quito, 55,000 ; Cuenca, 25,000 ; 
and Riobamba, 12,000. ‘The Galapagos Islands 
(2,400 square miles), belong to Ecuador; only 
about 200 milés are susceptible of cultivation. 


i” ~ 


4 1015. 
Revenue (Budget) ... Bar 
Expenditure ,, Pa eaae ++ 10,280,000 
Total Debt (x Jan.; 1ox4). --.0---eseseseees 21,071,200 
1913, 
DUP ORLA Nees cevoeawss neat sot ad tans ae Saae fePe RAS $8,762,500 
UOXDONEN 2 <teeteaasests sieve senso eel ethos tues 15,628,750 
19%4. 
MM Ponts OMA US racsisetiehees eeandy $2,967,759 
TEX POLES LOL iy vase avapavospges eosin cadaseemes 3)595,456 


} TOWNS. 

CAPITAL, QUITO, on the Ecuadorian plateau 
between the eastern and western cordilleras of 
the Andes, is an old Spanish town, containing a 
cathedral, the Jesuits’ church of remarkable 
beauty, and many large government buildings. 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
compulsory, but some of the Old Spanish 
measures are still in use. The unit of currency 
is the gold Condor (of 10 Sucres) of the equiva- 
lent value of $4.87, the Sucre being equal to 
487, cents. ‘There is no paper money. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. - 
American. 


U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- | 


Charles S. Hartman 


(CRE). Geen peverersersseneeters 
Secretary of Legation, H. C. May ......... 
/ : Consuls, — j 
Guayaquil (Consul-General), F. W. Goding 4,500 
Vice-Consul-Generai, Charles F. Baker. (yeh 
Consular Agents at Bahia and Esmeraldas, 


Ecuadorian. 

Ecuadorian Envoy and Consul-General (604, 
Riverside Drive, New York), Dr. Gonzalo $. 
Cordova. : 

rst Secretary, S. 8. Wither. 


potentiary (Quito), 


2,000 


++.610,000 |. 


Egypt and theSudan. 


pL POS IE EE a ete ss 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. Rk 


{ 
: EGYPT. 
/ Sultan, His Highness Hussein Kamil, @.0.B., 
| 6, ax Nov., 1853; created Sultan of Egypt, 
| zo Dec., r9x4. 
Heir Apparent, H.H. Prince Kamel ed Din, b. 
1875. 
Ae, Cownetl of Ministers. 
Kinancial Adviser, Lord Edward Cecil, K.0.M.4., 
| D.8/0. 
| President of Council and Minister of the Interior, 
| Hussein Rushdi Pasha, @.0.M.q. 
Adviser, Sir Ronald Graham, K.¢.M.G., 6.3. 
| Justice, Abd el-Khalek SarwAt Pasha. 
| Adviser, Sir Malcolm MclIlwraith, K.0.M.@. 
‘War and Public Works, Ismail Sirry Pasha, 
| K.C.M.@. 
Under-Sec, (Public Works), Sir M. MacDonald, 
K.C.M.G. , 
Edweation, Adi Yeghen Pasha. 
Adviser, Douglas Dunlop, LL.D. 
Finance, Yusuf Wahba Pasha. 
Under Sec., Hon. \&. C, Lindsay, M.V.0. 
General Manager, Govt. Railways, Col, Sir G. A. 
Macanlay, K.0.MiG, 
Director-Gen. of Customs, A. King-Lewis, 0.M. a. 
Director-Gen. of Ports and Lighthouses, Rear- 
/ Admiral H. R. Robinson, R.N. t \ 
_ Postmaster-General, N. I. Borton Pasha. 
Director-General Survey Dept., B. M. Dowson. 

Porein Affwirs—This Ministry is under the 

eontrol of H.M. High Commissioner, 
Under Sec., Negib Pasha. 

Agriculture, Ahmed Hilmi Pasha. 

Wagis (Pious Foundations), Ibrahim Fathi 

» » Pasha, K.0.M.G, 

i. BM. High Commissioner and Plenipotentiary. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry McMahon, @.0,V.0., 
K.0.1.N., 0.8.1. $37,500 

Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, Gen, Sir Reginald 

Wingate, G.0.V.0., K,0.B., K.0.M.G., D.S.0. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

<a, _. Egypt is a British Protectorate, by Proclama- 

; tion of 18 December, xr924, and lies in the north- 

eastern corner of the African continent, between 

) |, 22°-32° 35’ N. lat. ahd 26°-37° H. long. ‘The total 
y area is 363,18r square miles, with a population 

at the census of z907 of xx,287,359, of whom 

10,366,046 are Heyptians, 633,oz2 Bedouins, 65, x62 

“|Nubians, and 2az,xg9 foreigners (69,725 ‘Turks, 
i 61,973, Greeks, 34,926 Italians, zo,653 British, 
by 14,59: Hvench and ‘Tunisians, 7,704 Austro-Hun- 
Pi garians, 2,4t0 Russians, 1,847 Germans, 2,xx6 
= other Europeans, and x,385 Persians), At the 
same date, Muhammadans numbered 10,466,286, 
Christians 88x,692, Jews 36,635, and other reli- 
; gions 206. 

vs GOVERNMENT, 

*§ By jirman of 13 Heb., 1842, the office of Vali, 
jor governor, was made hereditary in the 
person of Muhammed Ali (x805-x848) under 
the title of Khedive, subsequent rulers being 
| Tbrahim (x848), Abbas 1. (1848-x854), Said (x854- 

1863), Ismail (x86: 1879), Tewiik (287 Boa), 

Bae IL. aagasouih and the present ruler, the 
Sultan of Egypt (z9x4). ‘There is a Council of 
_ | Ministers appointed by the Sultan, with a Presi- 

dent who acts as Prime Minister. The various 

_| Ministers prepare drafts of administratiye de- 

| crees, which are submitted to the Council. 


oved and signed by the Sultan these. 


Pi evan eeala Ae wee 


>a 


232,440,000 statute acres, 


Adviser attends the meetings of the Council, 
but has no vote. There is a Legislative Council 
of 39 members, and a General Assembly con- 
sisting of the Legislative Council, the Council of 
Ministers, and 46 members elected by the people. 
These bodies are mainly consultative, the legis- 
lative power resting with the Sultan and his’ 


Ministers, 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

For the purposes of Local Government, the 
chief towns (Alexandria, Cairo, Ismailia and 
Port Said, and Suez) constitute governorates 
(muhdfzas), and the remainder of the occupied 
country is divided into provinces (imudirias), 
subdivided into districts. (markaz). There are 
provincial councils, with restricted powers of 
local government. 

-« JUSTICE. 


Justice is administered under four distinct 
systems, all except the Consular Courts being |, 
supervised by the Ministry of Justice, to which 
a British Judicial Adviser is attached. The 
systems are (x) Mehkemehs, or Courts of the 
Cadis, administering Muhammadan Law follow- 
ing the Hanafite Rite; (2) Native Tribunals, 
containing native and foreign judges, and deal- 
ing with criminal charges against natives and 
with civil charges in which both plaintiff and 
defendant are local subjects ; (3) Mixed Tribu- 
nals, founded in 1876, and destin principally 
with civil actions between foreigners of different 
nationalities and between foreigners and natives ; 
and (4) Consular Courts (of the 15 Powers 
possessing rights to them by treaty), with 
criminal jurisdiction over foreigners, and judg- 
ing civil actions between foreigners of the same 


nationality, 
DEFENSE. 


The Hgyptian Army is recruited by compul- 
sory service, from which exemption is granted 
to professors, students, &c., and may be pur- 
chased for 4 Hao. The Commander-in-Chief is 
appointed by the Sultan, with the consent of | 
the British Government. The British Army of 
Occupation, since the outbreak of war in Europe, 
has undergone many changes, and it is impos-. 
sible to give any definite information as to the 
number and nature of the troops stationed 
there. The Commander-in-Chief at present is 
Lt.-Gen,. Sir John Maxwell, K.0.B. 

EDUCATION, y 

Primary education is conducted in maktabs, 
or elementary vernacular schools, some of 
which are under native management and 
some under the, control of the Ministry of 
Education, Native education is completed at 
the Azhar University at Cairo, the principal | 
university of the Moslem world. ‘There are also | 
Government Secondary, -Special and Technical 
Schools, and Professional College’ of Law, Medi- 
cine, Education, and Engineering, A National | 
University, under entirely Ugystian manage-— 
ment, has been founded at Cairo. ty re 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. * — 


The total areas of Hgypt is estimated at | 
of which ~ about | 
,000,000 acres are formed of the ‘alluy 
ught down. by the Nile from the Abyss 
, the remainder | c) P 
re. Such portions of the 


- 
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| as can be irrigated by the Nile (about 5% 1913; 1974. j 

‘| millionsacres in“r9x2) are cultivable, irrigation | Imports (Merchandize) $r39,325,975 $xre8,625,000 
being employed for this purpose on (@) the basin |’ Exports spree 158,3109325 120,460,000 | i 
system, the land being divided into rectangular | Imports from U.S. ...... 1,660,833 12930,015 | 
areas of varying size and surrounded by banks, } Exports to U.S. ......... 19,907,828 22,151,235 


between which the waters of tlre Nile are ad- 

‘mitted during the flood season (August), and 
there retained for about 40 days, when it is run 
off and seed is sown broadcast on-the land ; and 
(b) the perennial system, consisting of deep 
canals containing water all the year round and 
enabling two or more crops to be grown. For 
irrigation purposes barrages have been built at 
sna and Assifit, and others in the Nile delta 
have been restored and improved; while a 
storage dam has been constructed at Aswan, 
and a barrage built at Zifta. The increase in 
the value of the land owing to these labors is 
enormous, aud some 2,000,000 acres have been 
added to the cultivable area. 

The corn crops include wheat, barley, maize 
| autumn and summer), rice (autumn and sum- 
| mer), and beans; while cotton of excellent quality 
| is grown, the crop in x9z2-13 being 7,620,000 
| kantars (99 1b.). Clover, sugar cane, and onions 
are also largely grown, and there are some 
30,c00 acres of orchards and market gardens. 
The live stock (z9x4) included, 601,136 cattle, | 
568,388 buffaloes, 39,824 horses, 22,475 mules, and 
632,436 donkeys 


MINERALS. ° 


Building stone, clays, gypsum, gold, lead 
and zinc ores, manganese ores, natron, nitrate 
of soda, petroleum, phosphate of lime, peri- 
‘dots, salt and turquoise are produced on 
a commercial scale; and alum, copper ores, 
emeralds, granite, iron ores, nickel, ochres, 
ornamental stones and sulphur are known to 
exist in more or less important quantities. ~ 


- MANUFACTURES. 


There are some cotton mills in the Delta 
for the manufacture of rough calico; and in 
Upper Egypt are-sugar, rice, and flour mills, 
and a certain amount of pottery is’ made. 
Cigarette factories centre at Cairo and Alexan- 
dria, from imported tobacco. 


TRANSPORTATION. 

The total length of the Egyptian State 
Railroads on 3x March, 1915, was 1,567 ae 
24,2. assengers and 3,593,951 tons oO 
ieeaabe were carried during r914, the 
The gauge 


i 


ons) 
‘19%4. 
Be tind to vessels entered 752, cleared 


eve, in 1914, 1,937 post offices and 
t ith inland correspondence, 
reign, 


despatched, 13,252,000; re- 
7000 5 


and on 3: March, rots, 4,476. 
1 3,353,545 Messages were transmi 


hs, with 14,289 miles of wire 
tted 


CAPITAL, Cairo. Population (1907), 654,476 ; 
Alexandria, chief port, pop. 332,246; ‘Tantah, | 
54,437; PortSaid, 49,884; .Mehalla el Kubra, | 
47,955; Manstira, 40,279; Damanhir, 38,752 ; and 
Zagazig, 34,999. In Upper Egypt Assitt has } 
39,442 inhabitants and Medinet el Faytim, 37,320. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 


American, Ay 
Alexandria—Consul, Arthur Garrels ...... $4,500 
Vice-Consul, 8. Pinkney Tuck .....-.......08 
Catro—Cons. Gen., Olney Arnold +++ 6,500 
Vice-Cons., Paul Knabenshue. .............+ i 


Port Satd—Agent, E. L. Bristowe. 
Suez—Agent, F. T. Peake. 
Assioot—Agent, G. Wissa Bey. 
THE SUDAN. 
I, Central Administration, 
Governor-General, His Excellency General Sir F. ‘ 
Reginald Wingate, G.C.V.0., K.C.B., K.0.M.G,, Pas 
D.S.0. (Sirdar of the Egyptian Army). \ d 
GOVERNORS OF PROVINCES. 
North. 
Berber (Zl Damer), Maj. R. M. Feilden. 
Dongola (Merowe), Col. H. W. Jackson, 0.3. 
Halfa (Halfa), G. EB. Tes. 
Red Sea (Port Sudan), Maj. C. BE. Wilson. 
‘Centre. 
Blue Nile (Wad Medan), Lt.-Col. BH. A. Dickinson. 
Khartowm (Khartoum), (vacant), | 
‘White Nile (Hl Duetm), J. H. Butler, Bey. : 
Bast. ‘ 
Kassala (Kassala), Capt. C. H. Townsend, f 
Sennar (Singa), Maj. A. Cameron. 


+ 


West. 
Kordofan (El Obeid), Capt. R. V. Savile. 
South. 
Mongalla (Mongalla), Capt. R. C. R. Owen, 0.M.4. 
Nuba Mountains (Wau), Capt. R. 8. Wilson. 
Upper Nile (Kodok), Capt. ¥. W. Woodward, 
D.S.0. : K 


II, Egyptian Department represented. 
Inspector-General of Irrigation, P.M.Tottenham. 


AREA AND POPULATION. 


The Sudan extends from the southern bound- | 
ary of Bgypt at 22° N. lat. to the northern shore 
of the Albert Nyanza at 2° 19/N. lat..and reaches }, 
from the French Sahara.(about 18° r5/ E. long.) 
to the north-west boundary of Eritrea (38° 30’ N. 
long.), being about r,400 miles from north to south 
and x,200 miles from east to west at its extreme 
limits, with a total area of 984,520 square miles. 
The estimated population is close On 3,000,000, 
composed of Arabs, Negroes and Nubians (of 
mixed Arab-Negro blood), with a small foreign | . 
element, including some 3,000 Europeans, 


GOVERNMENT. 


456 Egypt and 


The Sudan does not fall under the jurisdiction 
of the Mixed Vribunals of Egypt, and. has its 
own civil and criminal codes based on those of 
India and Egypt. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


The Protectorate is divided into 13 Provinces 
(nudirias) under governors, and is sub-divided 
into districts @namurias). The governors are 
all British, and are principally British Army 
officers. Dar Mur—West of the province of 
Kordofan and north of Bahr-el-Ghazal is the 
tributary state of Dar Fur (capital, El Fasher), 
with an area of about 150,000 square miles 
administered by Sultan Ali Dinar, 


DEFENSE. 

Several regiments of the Egyptian Army are 
stationed in the Sudan, which forms an 
excellent recruiting ground, and the Sirdar 
ef the Egyptian Army is Governor-General of 
the Sudan. A detached body of the British 
Army in Egypt is quartered at Khartoum, under 
the command of the Sirdar. “he police and the 
locally recruited irregulars (jehadia) ave under 
provincial administration. 


EDUCATION. 

In addition to maktabs (native vernacular 
schools attached to mosques), there are primary 
schools at Khartoum, Omdurman, Berber, Wad 
Medani, Halfa, and Suakin, where instruction 
is given in English and Arabic; a sopendaty 
school at Khartoum (Gordon College); a 
a training college (also at Gordon College); and 
technical and trade schools at Khartoum, Om- 
durman and Kassala, \ 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


About 2,000,000 acres were under cultivation 
in xg1z, and this area is being extended by 
irrigation canals, from which ‘the Nile water 
is distributed over the land by means of 
water canals, and by the basin system (see 
Egypt) in the Dongola mudiria. The chief 
crop is dura (African millet), which forms the 
Staple food of the Sudanese. Wheat, barley, 
dates, lentils, beans, onions and melons are also 
grown, and ground nuts and sesame are pro- 
duced for oil, while an excellent quality of 
cotton is also grown. The forests of the south- 
west and south contain valuable timber, and 
gum and rubber are derived from the forests of 
Kordofan and the valley of the Blue Nile. The 
live stock includes camels, horses, cattle, sheep, 
goats and asses, while ostrich farms are estab- 
lished in the central region. Gold was once 
worked in large quantities, and the mines of 
Um Nabardi have been reopened. Lignite, iron, 
and copper are known to exist, and the last two 
are worked by natives in the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
mudiria. 


t 


TRANSPORTATION, 


In soxz about 1,500 miles of railroad were 

}open for traffic. Since the opening of the 
| eastern railroad the Red Sea ports of Port 

Sudan and Suakin receive much of the jtrade 
which formerly passed northwards. South 
| of Khartoum communication is established by 
steamers and boats on the Blue and White Niles, 
Sobat and Bahr-el-Ghazal ; and inland chiefly by 


camels and donkeys. All the principal towns 


are in direct telegraphic communication with 


¥ 


the Sudan. 


Khartoum, the total mileage of telephone Vines 
being 4,965 miles in x9zz. There are 63 post 
and telegraph offices. 


IgtI. 1912, 
RRIGVEMUG sy! ceivas soeven coeesenay #,E1,305,0004 Bx,375,000 
Expenditure + 1,350,000 1,538,000 
Imports <n. 2,561,238 x, 338,791 
EVOL tS Geet tcavesvanhons 1,505,277 1,918,243 


CAPITAL, Khartoum, at the junction of the 
White and Blue Niles. Population about 18,000. 
Opposite Khartoum, on the Blue Nile, is Khar- 
toum North (35,000), and on the White Nile is 
Omdurman (43,000), the former Mahdist capital. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


The Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime | 


de Suez is an Egyptian company, authorised in 
1856, and confirmed in 1866, with a capital of 


200,000,000 francs in 400,000 shares of 500 francs | 


each. The British Government acquired from 
the Khedive in 1875 a total of 176,602 shares, 
the purchase price being $20,000,000, and their 
value on/3r March, r9x4, $174,645,000. 

The Suez Canal was opened in 1869. The total 
length of the canal is 99 miles, with a width of 37 
metres (zaxft. 5in.), having cost $1z0,000,000 to 
construct and enlarge; the maximum draught of 
water allowed for vessels using the canal is 8°84 
metres (29 feet). By a convention, signed on 29 
Oct., 1888, the canal was exempted from blockade, 
and vessels of all nations, whether armed or not, 
are to be allowed to pass through it in peace or 
war. The management of the canal is entrusted 
to a council of 32 administrators, of whom ro are 
British (three representing H.M. Government 
and seven the shipowning interest). 

The transit receipts in 1869 were $10,890; in 
1910, $26,087,310 ; in roxr, $26,207,045 ; il x9x2, 
$26,585,865 ; and in 1913, $28,985, 180. 

The present rate of transit dues is 6fr. 25c. per 
ton, and 3fr. 75c. for vessels in ballast. 

The net dividends for the year r9x3 amounted 
to x65 fr. on the ordinary soo fr. shares, and 
142 fr. on the Actions de Jouissance. 

The following table shows the number and 


tonnage of vessels which have passed through | 


the Suez Canal since 1909, : 
¥ 

Year, No. of Vessels, Net Tons. 
TOTO latassstiductessepeee scree yats 4,533 16,581,898 
IQIX .. 4,969 18,324,800 
191z .. -5:373 20,275,120 
£913 «- 5;085 20,033,884 
Be py Weber st ete re 4,802 19,409,405 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY, 
Weights and Measures, 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
in official use, but'is little known except in the 
towns. The popular measures are :— 

x Feddan (24 Qirats) = 1°03 acres, 

x Wéba (24 Ruba‘s) = °8345 bushel. 
x Ardeb (6 Wébas) = 
x Ogia 
x Rotl 


xOke — 
x Kantar (36 Okes) 
‘Currency. 


‘The Unit 
£2) of x00 


minted, the 


es 


Z 
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975 piastres, being the gold coin in common use ; 
the French 20 franc piece (at £E-788), and the 
Turkish pound (£T at £771) are occasionally 
met with, but their circulation is small. he 
silver coinage (minted in England) comprises 2o, 
to, 5, and 2 piastre pieces, and there are nickel 
1, 4, 4, and 4 piastve pieces, and bronze .j; and 


aa hes = 


qiy Diastre pieces (minted in Austria). The com- 
monest coin in use among the fellahin, and also 
thé coin of account, is the milieme (2, piastre), 
equivalent to + cent, the piastre being approxi- 
mately 5 cents. The National Bank of Egypt 
issues notes for (4 E) roo, 50, 10, 5 and x, and 
(piastres) 50, The Egyptian pound, 4B = $4°943. 


_ FRANCE. 


| President of the Republic (1913-1920), Raymond 


Poincaré 424,000 
Premier and. For ister (zg October, 1934), 
M, Briand. 


“| Ministers of State, M. de Freycinet, M. Bour- 
geois, M. Combes, M. Guesde, M. Denys 
Cochin, : 

Minister of Justice and Vice-President of the 
Council, M. Viviani. 

Minister of War, General Gallieni. 

Minister of Marine, Rear-Admiral Lacaze. 

Minister of the Interior, M. Malvy. 

Minister of Finance, M. Ribot. 

Minister of Agricultwre, M. Méline. 

Minister of Public Works, M. Sembat. 

Minister of Commerce, M. Clementel. 

Minister of Colonies, M. Doumergue. 

Minister of Instruction and Minister of Inven- 
tions affecting National Defence, M. Painlevé. 


Foreign Ambassadors. 

‘ Ambassador to Russia, M. Paléologue ; Italy, M. 
Barrére ; Spain, M, L. Geoffray ; U.S.A., M. 
Jusserand, 

-The most westerly State of Central Europe, 
extending from 42° 20’ to 51° 5’ N. lat., and from 
-| 9° 4s’ EB. to 4° 45’ W. long., bounded on the north 
shies the Channel and Straits of Dover, which 
separate it from England. Its circumference is 
estimated at about 2,000 miles, and its area at 


Algeria, 56,700; in Tunis, 18,200 (0: 


Its mineral resources are comparatively small. 
They include, however, coal (z9rz, 39,229,590" 
metric tons), pig iron (4,470,14x metric tons), 
copper, lead, silver, antimony, and salt. The 
most important manufacturés are of metals, 
watches, jewelry, cabinet-work, carving, pottery, 
glass, chemicals, dyeing, paper-making, woolens, 
carpets, linen, silk, and lace. The culture 
of oysters is an important industrial feature, 
and in the year 1906 845,871,300 oysters were 
produced, representing a value of $2,688,500. 


rd DEFENSE. 


Army. — Universal service strictly enforced, 
exemption for physical unfitness only. Three 
distinct organizations: (a) Home (Metropoli- 
tan SL incl. estab. of Algeria and Tunis ; 
(0) Colonial Army (in France) ; (ce) Colonial Morees 


_in colonies. The first is recruited by compulsion ; 


the second mainly by voluntary enlistment, or 
voluntary transfer from the first; the third 
mainly by voluntary enlistment, with reserve 
power of compulsion. Law of 1913 provides for 
incorporation in active army at age zotinstead of 
21, a3 formerly), and periods of service as follows 
—Active army, 3 yrs.; active reserve, rz/yrs. ; 
[territorial army, 7 yrs. ; territorial army reserve, 
7 yrs.) Peace establishment (1913): (a) Metro- 
politan Army ; (i.) In France, 5:7, 63 5 (ii.) in 

f the forces 
in Algeria-Tunis about two-fifths are natives); 
(iii.) Gendarmerie, &ec., abt, 25,000, (b) Colonial 
Army in Fyanre, 28,000. (c) Colonial Forces, 
abt. 130,000 (half natives). Budgets (z913), 
for (a) $162,565,000; for (b) $20,210,000 ; for (¢) 
$27,425,000. In addition, considerable extra- 
ordinary er pou are was undertaken} or is 
contemplated. W.H., Field Army (eacl. forces 
in Africa) ist Line, 750,000; Second Line, 
500,000 ; total, 1,250,000. Reserves, in depots, 
650,000; unorganized, 500,000; total, 1,150,000 


| [Lerritorial army, organized, abt. 550,000; wn- 


organized, 750,000]. : 
The French Army, r9x2. 


Division. Officers. Men, Horses. 
MICELLE enone taccialtieet sak pua as 6,760 3,531 | 7,493 
Infantry -| 13,276 | 353,137 8,328 
Cayalt'y.zc.c. 3,925 | 71,200 |°65,4x0_ 
Artillery, Foot .. 424 | 10,606 460 
x Horse .. 2,842 | 65,932 c 
35 Mountain... 77 2,100 
African 105 3,657 
others: . 3r 4:235 | 
Vian 535 14,370 
| . 11,257 
_| Miscellaneous troops } 11,450 | . 287 
| Gendarmerie, etc ...... 245135 [3 


ae 
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Natne. | Main - 
Wavy. i sane ae Vchd.| Tons. | Ammyment 
The Navy was matined in 1914 by 63,600 officers’ a 
and men, and consisted of the following ships :— | posaix .......cccccceeeee 1901 7,600 { oe ‘5 1k 
PRINCIPAL SHIPS. Wupleix so .ceusscere 1900 of ee 
Name. ; Main Dupetit-Thonars ... 190% 9,350 { 2x7'6 qn 
L’chd.| Tons ie t 5 
(§=Turbines.) % ee TMAMACIG, eee ee 1900 9,350 ty if. 
Batileships : pride thenke 1899 ” a 
Vi sntaeh c. pears fe a 24,830 | 12X13°4 in. | Jeanne d’Arc......... 1899 | 11,100 { a7 oe 
Normandie .... He Raat il ax 53 ne 
oe | : ‘3 ens Pea cere? 1894 | 4,750 { 6X5'8 in. 
GASCOIGNES ......00+0-+ % ” Amiral Charner 1893 9 2 
| 10X%13°4 in, | Latouche-Tréville 1892 a a 
PHOVENCE) ......0eee0e |, SOF Sy 28,200 es g's in. pg Cruisers : 
; nes . E rst Class : ; 
ies y : J. de la Graviare ... | 899 | ,600 | 8X63 in. 
12Xz2 in. Chateaurenault 1898 | 7,900 | 2X6'5 in. 
FANE <2.-0-0nessesee ” rita ati Guichen ....-+.00+0/+- 1897 | 8,50 py. 
PGIIEO 2 cas eens 3 5 D’Entrecasteaux ... | 1896 | 8,900 | 2X9°4 in. 
Jean Barts. * - Pothuau 1895| 5,400; 2X76 in. 
Courbet§ ...... iss x Prone cre 5 coe estate te 
nee 4Xz2in. | Cassard .........04.. x 3 
Vergniaud§... 18,000 ey in. | DuChayla a $s 
| Mirabean§ . 9 2” Friant Seta ” PL 
Danton§ .... “3 - ps3 1894.| 4,000} 4X6’ in. 
Diderots .... 8 3 3” 5 7 
Bice # i ares Sori PE ISA8 1897 | 2,400 ieee neg 
WVOMAMICY io scnetccere % a Li ‘sin. | 
Fe § 4X12 in. Cosmao ..... BS ; 
PY OLIGO Wo.saesenye assess | 1907 | 14,650 oes in, | Surcouf Ri a 
Democratie . 1904 yy 1 Forbin ..... ae 
| Justice........ 1904 ” % Faucon 5X39. | 
f 4Xzx2 in. 
PALTIC.<...Jevecis secre « | 1903 2 axe “sin. Lorpedo Vessels: 
République ........ . | 1902 +5 DLorpedo-  Bont-Daeke oyers : Built, 68; building, 16. 
6 4Xx2 in. Torpedo Boats: Haute Mer, x5 ; ist class, 146. 
Suffren ....... 193200 foe ‘gin. | Submarines: Built, 58; building, 2g. 
Henri IV. 8,800 |{ eetae EDUCATION. 
; es x2 in: Educational system highly developed. Cen- 
St. Louis IX,100 lroxs “sin. tral Administration comprises (#) Ministry of 
Gaulois....... re Public Instruction ; (6) Superior Educational 
Charlemagne . 1895 ¥. i Council, charged with the actual administra- | 
2X12 in. tion ; (o) Consultative Committee (advisor oe 
Bouvet....--..ss-00005 +s | 1896 | 11,850 { 2108 in, | (@) Educational Bureaux and Inspecting Sta 
| Masséna, .......e..s0048 | 1895 | 12,200 4 whose heads report direct to the Minister. Locat | 
‘ te ke ee oe 1894 | 11,950 * Administration comprises (a) Territorial Acade- | 
Charles Martel ...... 1893 | 11,700 vi mies, with inspecting staffs for all grades, and 
Jauréguiberry ..... «| 1893 5 i (b) Departmental Councils, presided over by the | 
as Ooust Defence: préfet, charged especially with primary educa- 
Amiral Trehouart | 1893 | 6,650 | 2Xz2in. | tion. By the Law of July, rg04, all congrega- | 
Re i Bouvines 6,700 Bs tionist institutions are to be suppressed within 
At Reqguin .. 7,100 | 2Xzxo0'8in, | 1° years, and many were at once closed, some | 
, Furieux .. 5,650 | 2Xo'4in. | Te-opening under lay management. (i.) Promary: 
P Sb et akow 1,770 | 1Xro0'B8in, | Secular,comp. and free. Age 6-13. Schools include 
5 | Phlegeton Peicnekolha8go, i 5 (a) infants ; (6) lower primary ; (c) higher do. 
q iiGred Crinkene = ‘ : Supplementary courses, and courses for adults. 
Waldeck Rousseau | 1908 | 13,800 | 14X76 in. | Lower and higher primary ‘certificates granted. 
| Edgar Quinet ...... | 1997 9 3 Numerous private courses are aided from local | _ 
# 6 cx { 4X7'6in. | funds. Schools are for boys, for girls, or mixed, | 
Ernest Renan | 7900 | 33:45° |tz2X6'5 in. | (ii.) Secondary: State lycées, communal colleges, 
Jules Michelet...... | 1905 | 2,350 9 and many private establishments, 7-yrs. course, 
E f \ i, { 4X76 in. | either (@) purely classical; (6) purely modern ; 
Victor Hugo ........: m0 8 ELD 16X6's in. | (c) Latin and sciences ; or (d) Latin and modern 
Jules Ferry........- | 1993 | 3 languages. Degree of Bachelor conferred 
Léon Gambetta ; tgor | 55 > completion. For females, a similar organization, | 
Bl ; | Nera { 2X7'6 in. | course s-6 yrs. Sevres school and the Sorbonne | 
=| Amiral Aube.. 1902 | 9,850 Asaboletion well-known. ae Special Schools | 


8X6'5 in. 


are very numerous, many public. institution 
ase ndent on ministries sober: than the i 
Publi struction. | gfe eer a 

Ww aniiiiele alone adios 
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\higher education): Aix, Algiers,Angers, Bordeaux, | Furs and Manufactures .../..... -» $1,092,436 
Caen, Clermont, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, | Gold and Silver Manufacture 1,040,030 
Marseilles, Montauban, Montpelier, Nancy, | Hides and Skins ...:.........ccccss 6,760,189 
Nantes, Paris, Poitiers Keunes, and Toulouse. Indiarubber and Manufactures . 5,598,032 

TRANSPORVATION. itt, 2 Se See NBER Bat 

‘The system of railroads in France is very | Perfumery . 3,856,624 
extensive; they aré almost entirely concédés, | Platinum ......... 968,173 
and. become State property after the expir- | Precious Stones 7,087,585 
ation of the concession. ‘The letgth of lines | Seeds. .................. 1,301,283 
of general interest, inelusive of local lines, | Silk and Manufactures 19,290,296 
Open for traffic on 3x December, 1912, was | Spirits and Wines 7;516,822 
-25,579 Miles, the total receipts from  pas- | Vegetables...........1.... 1,832,754 
-senger and goods trafiic, &c., being $377,567,320. | Wool and Manufactures .........5...5...5 7,195,720 


The length of telegraph wires is 151,700 miles, 
and of telephone lines 107,150 miles. At the 186 
of January, roxz, the mercantile marine, com- 
prising boats of 2 tons and upwards, amounted 
to 17,621, vessels Of 1,451,648 net tons (of which 
15,895 were Sailing ships, representing 636,08: 
net tons). The sums voted by Parliament for 
construction and navigation Bounties to Shipping 
and to Deep Sea Fisheries in 1912 amounted to 
$7,650,000, and $6,533,660 for Postal and Cable 
Service Subventions, 


. COMMERCE. 

The principal imports are wool, cotton, coal, 
silk, oleaginous fruits and, seeds, machinery, 
‘raw skins, cereals, timber, caoutchouce, copper, 
petroleum oils, coffee, and wines. The prin- 
cipal exports are cotton tissues, silk tissues, 
wool, woolen tissues, wines, smallwares, auto- 
mobiles, &c., silks, raw skins, millinery and 
artificial flowers, dressed skins, ‘tools and metal 
goods, machinery, pig iron, butter, table fruits, 


refined sugar, brandy and liqueurs, fish, and 
cheese. 

19T4. 
Revente 0....56.-2.. $047, a 485 $1,037,835, 124 
' Expenditure 947,720,705  1,038,328,6r7 

1gIt. 
Debi merece 6,279,690,800 
Floating Debt. 343,057,800 

f Ipi2. 

PTR OR atest oeas) cseeksesaoy5-ccseredeue 1,590,170,200 
RU SIOCHCUDMIMEDN ates corp car conséepesscoasiue'sue ,327,270,800 


The principal articles of merchandize ex- 
changed by the U.S. and France in rorq (values 
in dollars) ave :— 


| EXPORTS FROM U.S. To FRANCE. 

Agitsattneal Implements..............--2s $3,827,247 
Breadstuffs........... - 8,521,856 
Cars and. Vehicles +. 1,194,667 

HL. Cecnabecrevessaasspsssess «+ 25,452,636 
Cotton and Manufactures -. 74,084,412 
Fruits and Nuts ...........-..4. + *%,732,313 
Tron and Steel Manufactures’ 6,278,699 
‘Leather and Manufactures .., - %,162,44% 
Meat and pany t Lia grag = 2,617,190 
Nickel seoraperre Reseaadertes 1,583,873 


1,021,693, 
4,832,475 
3,365,852 
ee INTO U.S. FROM FRANCE. 

- $22,331,510 


13,694,277 | 


Shipping.—During the year xo9xz the total 
number of French and foreign vessels entering 
¥rench ports amounted to 27,409, representing 
a tonnage of 30,586,106 tons, of which 7,402,797 
tons were French, while the total clearings 
amounted to 20,440 ships of a ‘tonnage of 
23,153,011 tons, of which 6,707,571 tons were 
French. 


Algeria.—The three departments of Algerid— 
Algiers, Oran, and Constantine—form an mtegral 
part of France, under a Governor-General, 
assisted by a Consultative Council. These depart- 
ments lie between 4° 36’ W. to 6° 16’ E. longitude, 
37° 6’ N. to an undetermined 8. limit, about 
30° N., covering an area estimated in x906 at 
about x s%19,416 square miles, with a population 
(x9r1) of 5,563,828, of whom 752,043 were Euro- 
peans and 4,740,526 natives. The revenue in 
r91z was estimated at $24,033,000, and the expen- 
diture at $24,032,000 ; the imports from foreign 
countries in r910 were ‘valued at $19,643,000, and 
the exports at $20,345,000. The bulk of the 
trade is with France, the exports to France 
amounting to $9x,460,000, ald the imports from 
France to $96,925,000. ‘The exports consist 
mainly of wine, wheat gpa other cereals, sheep 
and oxen, skins, fruits, zinc and iron ores, olive 
oil, phosphates, cork wood, esparto grass, manu- 
factured tobacco, and vegetables. Tron, eepper, | 
quicksilver, zinc, and lead mines are being 
worked. In rgzz there were about 2,154 miles 
of railroad open for traffic; and in xoxo the 
number of ships engaged in foreign trade 
entering and clearing Algerian ports was 5,199, 
of a net. tonnage of 5,593,639 tons, of which the 
percentage. of British vessels was fully 2x per 
cent. The principal town is Algiers, the capital | 
(population, r9xz, 172,397), & most important | 
coaling station and much frequented as a health 
resort ; other large towns are Oran, Constantine, 
Béne, and Tlem¢en. Governor-Gen., M. Lutaud. 


CAPITAL, Paris. Population (911), 2,846,986. | 

‘There were (in ge 39 towns with over 50,0c0 
inhabitants, viz. 
2,888, IIo 
550,619 
523,799 | 
261,678 
ae 
170,52: 
14955 S76 
148,65 
Sad 
136,159 
124,978 
_ 122,723 

119,949 


Montpellier ... 
Rennes . 
Grenoble 
Dijon ... 
Touxs «.. 
Calais .-. 
Orleans 


Toulouse .....- 
St. Etienne .. 


115,178 


460 France. 
Levallois- Boulogne sur ALGERIA, ae ; 
Perret 68,703; Seine ......... 57,027 = 
Clermont- St. Quentin ... 55,572 2 Population | 
Ferrand 65,386 Troyes ......... 55,406 ESN pane hes (igi), | 
Wersailles sci. 60,458 | Boulogne sur Mer 53,128 j 
Besangon, ...... 57,978' Béziers ......... 5t,042') yeep cei Tle 1,720,882 _ 
fact £ Constantine Yael 2,118,446 | 
WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. | Qyan secu | (2289879) g2s0rt05 | 
The Metric System of Weights and Measures | Verritoires du Sud ...... 494,306 
is universal. : ; [——— | —- 
The Monetary Unit is the Franc of roo Centimes. Total .....¢..00- | 221,047 5,563,828 | 
x Franc = 19°3 cents. | 


$z (U.S.) = 5'185 francs. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
American. 
American Ambassador (x8 Avenue Kléber, Paris), 


William G. Sharp (1924) .....e.seeseseree $27,500 
, See. af Embassy, Robert Woods Bliss... 3,000 
2nd Secretary, Arthur H, Frazier’........ 2,625 
3rd Secretary, Henry R. Carey ..........-. 1,500 


Military Attaché, Major Spencer Cosby. 
Naval Attaché, Lt.-Comm, W. R. Sayles. 


Consuls. 


Bordeaux, George A. Bucklin, jr. 
Calais, J. B. Milner..........008. 
Grenoble, Thomas D. Davis . 


Macseas +++.54,000 


2,000 
La Rochelle, K. S. Patton .. 2/500 
Le Havre, J. B. Osborne.. 5,000 
Limoges, E. Belisle ..... 2,500 
Lyons, John Edward Jones . 5,000 
Marseilles (C.-G.), A. Gaulin.... 5,500 
33 Consul, Edwin C. Kemp ...... 2,000 

» Vice-Consul, Paul H, Cram 
Nantes, Clarence Carrigan............ 3,000 


Nice, W. D, Hunter 


Paris (C.-G.), A, M. Vhackara 12,000 

Reins, W. Bardel.. a 3:500 

Roubaix (vacant) ... 2,500 

Rouen, Albro L. Burnell . 2,000 

St. Httenne, W. H. Hunt. .!............. 2,500 

Consular Agents at Amiens, Bastia, Boulogne, 
Brest, Cette, Cherbourg, Dieppe, Dijon, 
Dunkirk, 

| Algiers, Dean B. Mason ..i....4..0c0ccsseeentse 


Guadaloupe (vacant) ....... 
Martinique, V. R. Wallace - 
Saigon, L. P. Briggs .....5... 
St. Pierre, J. J. C. Watson . 
Tahiti, TV. B. L. Layton .... 
Tamatave, J. G. Carter 
Consular Agent at Oran. 


% 
Saigon, Lawrence P. Briggs 


web ecsecveueseseceece 2,000 

Ka VEC Millan: Joblnteie he oni i 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, John J. C. Watson 2,500 
Tahiti, Thoms B. L. Layton — ..........eeeeeee 2,000 
‘Tamatave (Madagascar), J. G. Carter + 2,500 
Twnis, James B, Young ..........0060+ + 2,300 


French. 


‘French Ambassador (246c, 16th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C.), M, Jean J, Jusserand. 
Counselor, M. De Peretti de la Rocea. 
Military Attaché, Capt. de Berthier’ de Sau- 
 yigny. mie Y 3 

Naval Attaché, Comm. Benoist d’Azy. h 
L. dela Boulaye, 


-General at New 
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st Secretary, M. 


and a population: 
engl (74,000 


| 
| 

Algeria forms an integral part of France, under) 

a Governor-General, assisted by a Consultative! 
Council,of 17 members. The three departments) 
lie between 4° 36’ W. to 6° x6’ longitude, 37 6’ N, 
to an undetermined §. limit, about 30° N. Of 


the total population of 5,563,828 in x9x1, 752,043 | | 


were Europeans, 4,740,526 natives and 71,259 
undenominated. The revenue in 1912 was esti- 
mated at $34,033,000; the imports from foreign 
countries in r910 were valued at $20,000,600, and 
the exports at $21,000,000. The bulk of the trade 
is with France, the exports to France amounting 
to $90,000,000, and the imports from France to 
$96,000,000. ‘The exports to foreign countries 
consist mainly of zinc and iron ores, phosphates, 
cork wood, esparto grass, manufactured tobacco, 
cereals, raw skins, fish, clothing and linen, wine. 
cotton tissues, cattle, and fruit. 
imports are coal, coffee, timber, machinery, 
cattle, fruit, cotton, oil, cheese, petroleum, 
tobacco, and wool. Iron, copper, quicksilver, 
zinc, and lead mines are being worked. 
rorz there were about 2,154 miles of railway 
open for traffic ; and in z9r0 the number of ships 


engaged in foreign trade entering and clearing | 


Algerian ports was s,x99, of a net tonnage of 
5,893,639 tons. ‘The principal town is Algiers, 
the capital (population, r9rr, 172,397), &@ most 
important coaling station and much frequented 
as a health resort; other large towns are Oran 
(z23,086), Constantine (65,173), Bone (42,039), and 
‘Tlemg¢en (39,874). 


FRENCH COLONIES: 
The Colonial possessions of the French Republice 


have a total area of 4,084,4r0 square miles, 


including Algeria and Morocco. The population 
of this vast area is estimated (1911) at 54,730,039. 


In Asta.—French India includes Pondicherry, 
on the Coromandel coast; Chandernagore, on 


‘the Hooghly; Karikal, in the Cauvery delta ; 


Yanaon, in the Godavery delta; and Mahé, on 
the Malabar coast—the total area being 200 
square miles with an estimated population of 
277,700. 
pousession of Cochin-China and the four pro- 
tectorates of Cambodia, Annam, Tonkin, and 
Laos. In 1898-9 the port of Kwang-Chow-Wan 
was also acquired on lease from China. The 
capital is Hanoi, in Tonkin, and the total area 
is 399,979 square miles, with a population (x9r2) 
estimated at 16,600,000. a Res 
In AFRIOCA.—Algeria (see above) is an integral 
part of France. Morocco (see p. 496), is no 
predominantly French. Tunis has bee 
French protectorate since 188z. Ivrench — 
Africa extends from Mauritania to Dahon 
and has a total area of 1,809,733 Sq 
11,344,076. 


The principal i 


In |}, 


French Indo-China -comprises the } 


‘ 
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\| and the’ Niger Military Territory (533,000 8q. ms.), 
which have a total population of about 6,036,z00 ; 
French Guinea (92,600 8q. M8., POP. 1,737,350) ; 
Tvory Coast (126,100 Sq. MS., POP. 1,216,300) ; an 

| Dahomey (38,000 sq. MS., Pop. 878,500) ;_ while 
the hinterland of these colonies forms the French 
Sahara, which has an estimated area of 924,160 
‘square miles and a ea of about 450,000, 
Frenth Equatorial Africa consists of the 
French Congo (513,000 Sq. MS., POP. 9,000;000). 
French East Africa consists of the Somali Coast 
(46,300 SQ. MS., POP. 208,000) and of the large 
island of Madagascar (226,000 sq. ms., pop. 
13,153,500) with its dependencies (Réunion, and 
the Mayotte-Comoro Islands). Off the south- 
east coastare the uninhabited islands of St. Paul, 
_| Kerguelen, and Amsterdam. The total area of 


Emperor, William Ti. (King of Prussia), son 
of the Emperor Frederick III. and the Empress 
Victoria, Princess Royal of Great Britain. 
Born 27 Jan., 1859; succeeded his father 15 
June, 1888; married, 27 Feb., 1881, Princess 
Augusta Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, born 
22 Oct., 1858. 

Heir Apparent, H.I. and R.H. Crown Prince 
William, born 6 May, 1882; married (1905) 
H.R.H. Cecilie of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and 
has issue, 

Tnperial Chancellor and Prussian Premier, 

| Dr. yon Bethmann-Hollweg. 

Interior, Dr. Delbriick. 

Foreign Affairs, Herr von Jagow- 

@olonies, Dr. Solf. 

|| Navy, Admiral von Tirpitz. 

‘| Sustice, Dr. Lisco. i 
| Dnperial Treasury, Dr. Helfferich. 

_ | Posts and Telegraphs, Herr Kraetke. 
| President, Imperial Railways Dept., 


Foreign Ambassadors. 


German Ambassador to Austria, Herr von Tschir- 
schky und Bogendorff ; Jtaly, Herr von Flatow ; 
Turkey, Prince von Hohenlohe-Langenburg ; 

‘ | U.S_A., Count von Bernstorff. 


The Empire, according to the Constitution of 


Dr. Schulz. 


: 
I 


16 April, x87x, is a Confederate League, bearing 
_| the name German Empire, under the hereditary 


_ presidentship of the King of Prussia, who holds 
‘the title of German Emperor, and represents 
|the Empire in all matters affecting inter- 
national law; in the name of the Empire 
“he declares war and miakes peace, concludes 
alliances and treaties with foreign States, 
as f and accredits and receives Ambassadors. Ex- 


‘ 
‘ 


“ 


every — 
noned without 
_ All Bills 


‘French Africa is thus 3,812,200 square miles, | 


with an estimated population of 39,948,300. 

In AMERICA.—Off the south-east coast of 
Newfoundland are two small groups of islands, 
of which the largest are St. Pierre’and Miquelon. 
In the West Indies, Martinique and Guadaloupe 
(with Basse Terre, Marie Galante, Ile des Saintes, 
Petite Terre, St. Bartholomew, and St. Martin) ; 
and in South America, Cayenne or French 
Guiana. The total area of French possessions 
in North and South America is 35,320 square 
miles, with a population of 428,850. 

In AUSTRALASTA.—New Caledonia (7,200 sq. 
MS., POp. 50,500) is a large island with many 


| dependencies, and the Society Islands (Tahiti, 


&c.) and other islands have a total area in the 
Pacific Ocean of 8,378 square miles, with a popu- 
lation estimated at 8r,r00.. The New. Hebrides 
are under joint Franco-British administration. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


acceptance by the! Federal Council. Laws are 
promulgated by the Emperor in the name of 
the German Empire after acceptance by the 
Federal Council and the Reichstag. All edicts 
and orders of the Emperor made in the name of 
the Empire must be countersigned by the Chan- 
cellor, who is thereby responsible for them. 
‘he Emperor is the Bundesfeldherr, or Federal 
Commander-in-Chief of the whole German Army. 
In time of war he holds supreme command: in 
time of peace the Kings of Bayaria, Saxony, and 
Wiirttemberg retain their sovereign rights as 
heads of their respective armies. In time of 
peace the Bavarian army administration is 
wholly independent of that of the rest of the 
German army, and ‘only falls under the direct 
command of the Emperor when the army is 
mobilised for war. The rights of the Kings of 
Saxony and Wiirttemberg in time of peace are 
not quite so extended as those of the King of 
Bavaria; but their armies remain distinct and 
form separate army corps. The contingents of 
all the other Federal States are under the direct 
command of the King of Prussia, and under } 
Prussian administratign. The troops of all the 
Federal States swear loyalty to their respective 
sovereigns and obedience to the orders of the 
Emperor—in the case of Bavaria this obedience 
is limited to. war-time. , On the other hand, the 


4 
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! as regards, rates, regulations, rolling-stock, etc., 
has to a large extent been achieved. The move- 
ment to imperialize the railways still exists, but 
makes little progress. A majority of the Federal 
Council and Reichstag is necessary, and also 
sufficient, for the validity of a law. The laws of 
the Empire take precedence of the laws of the 
Federated States within the scope of the Con- 
stitution of the Empire; they are compulsory on 
all Governments of the Empire. 

The German Empire has a total area of 208,780 
square miles, and consists of the following 
26 States:—Prussia (including Lauenburg and 
—since 1890—Heligoland) ; Bavaria; Saxony ; 
Wiirttemberg ; Baden; Hesse ; Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin ; Saxe-Weimar ; Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; 
Oldenburg3 Brunswick; Saxe - Meiningen ; 
Saxe-Altenburg; Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; Anhalt ; 
Schwarzburg - Sondershausen ;_ Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt ; Waldeck ; Reuss (elder line) ; Reuss 
(younger line); Schaumburg-Lippe ; Lippe-Det- 
mold; Reichsland (Alsace-Lorraine); Liibeck 
Bremen; Hamburg. / 

The census of r9r0 shows a total population of 
64,925,993, Of whom 32,031,967 are males ‘and 
32,87x,456 females. 

The religious confessions were divided in 
z910as follows :—39,991,421 Protestants, 23,821,453 
Roman Catholics; 283,946 Christians of other 
categories, 6z5,021 Jews, and 214,152 adherents 
of other religions, or unknown. 

There were in 1900 4,232,129 persons residing 
within the limits of the Empire who spoke a 
non-German language, viz. :—8o0,361 Dutch, 20,677 
Frisians, 141,06: Danish (and Norwegians), 8,998 
Swedish, 20,2r7 English, 2z1,679 French, 11,841 
Walloons, 65,962 Italians, 2,059 Spanish, 479 Por- 
tuguese, 3,086,489 Poles, 142,049 Massurians, 
r00,213 _Kassubians, 93,032 Wends, 64,382 Mora- 
vians, 43,016 .Czechs, 9,617. Russians, 106,305 
Lithuanians, 8,158 Hungarians, 14,535 not above 
specified. 

There are 48 large towns with over 100,000 
| inhabitants, and of these 33 are in Prussia, 4 in 
_ | Saxony, 3 in Bavaria, 2 in Baden, and x each in 
| Wiirttemberg, Hesse, Reichsland, and Brunswick, 

| while two of the three Hanse Towns also exceed 


2 


90,000. ‘ 

The educational system is remarkable for the 
| ease with which it nieets the requirements of 
every social class. Its efficiency is best exem- 
plified by the annual military recruiting sta- 
tistics, which in xgro disclosed a proportion of 
| only ‘oz p.c. of illiterate recruits. It is, moreover, 

| practically homogeneous in all branches through- 
out the empire. The) Prussian administration 
may be cited as typical, comprising (i.) a general 
control by the Minister of Public Instruction 
over all educational establishments, public or 
| private, save those special schools dependent on 

other ministries, (ii.) a provincial organization 
| charged with management of public elementary 

j schools, and (iii.) Special Provincial Boards 
charged with the management of Secondary and 
| Normal Schools, their curricula, appointment of 

| teachers, and leaving examinations. (i.) Primary: 
‘Comp. and free, age 6-14. Average attendance, 
o4p.c. Maintained by tocal taxation, with State 
ants. (ii.) Secondary: Evening continnation 


“il 


ntermediate schools in two grades ; gymnasia 
ome State-maintained) preparing for university 
learned professions with a g-yrs. course. 
ualify for military service as a 
is that for advancem 


| Leipzig, Marburg, Munchen, Miinster, Rostock, 


|ore, graphite, asphalt, petroleum, Epsom-salts, 


ools for children of working classes; city 


countries. ‘There were completed in xox2 al 


nt from the'| ships 


i ee Oe eee 
lower to the upper second class of a State gym- 
hasium ; progymnasia, similar, but'lacking the | 
highest class of the gymnasia; Real gymnasia 
confining classical instruction to Latin; Real 
progymnasia similar, but lacking higher classes 
of the foregoing; Oberrealschulen and Real- 
schulen making a special feature of modern 
languages ; Lehrer-Seminarien and Fachschulen 
supplying specialized instruction. Private insti- 
tutions are comparatively few. For girls, special 
Tochterschulen (high schools), Here private 
establishments predominate. (iii.) Special Schoals 
are very numerous throughout the empire, 
special attention being devoted to agriculture, 
commerce, mining, forestry and music. Polytech- 


niet grant degrees in engineering, &c. Secondary | 


Education generally is neither free nor comp., 
but ‘abatement or remission of charges is dis- 
eretionary. (iv.) Universities, State-maintained 
and administered, are: Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, 
Erlangen, Freiburg, Giessen, Gottingen, Greifs- 
wald, Halle, Heidelberg, Jena, Kiel, KGnigsberg, 


Strassburg, Tiibingen, and Wiirtzburg. 


EMIGRATION. 
At the commencement of the nineteenth 


century few Germans emigrated, but. about 
fifty years afterwards there was a strong desire 
to leave the Mother Country. Out of thirty 
millions of emigrants from Europe in the 
nineteenth century Germany contributed about 
five millions, or one-sixth of the whole number. 
The highest figure attained in one year was 
that of 188x (220,902), but the numbers of oversea 
emigrants are now seldom above 30,000, the 
figure for r913 being 25,843. ' 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


Germany is becoming more and more a 
manufacturing country. In. x907, 326 per 
cent. of the population were supported by 
agriculture, 37 per cent. by industry and 
mining,.z1°5 per cent. by trade and _ traffic. 

the total area in 1907, 78,632,140 acres 
were under cultivation, and 34,272,14x acres 
were Woods and forests. Germany supports 
about nine-tenths of hier population by her own 
produce. The mineral produce was valued in 
igt2 at $592,250,900, and included 190,109,440 
tons of coal; 87,232,084 of lignite, and 28,607,903 
ofiron ore; rock-salt, lead-ore, gold and silver 


boracite, tin-ore, quicksilver-ore, antimony-ore, 
cobalt-ore, nickel-ore, arsenic-ore, manganese- 
ore, bismuth-ore, uranium-ore, wolfram-ore, 
pyvites, vitriolic-ore, and alum-ore are also 
worked. Crefeld, Elberfeld-Barmen, Miihlhausen, 
Chemnitz, and the provinces of Westphalia and 
Silesia are the great centres of the textile 
industries. 


MERCANTILE MARINE, 


On x January, 1913, the Mercantile Marime 
consisted of 2,098 sea-going steamers of 17°65 
register tons and upwards (4,380,348 tons gross 
register), and of 2,420 sailing vessels (447,870. tons 
gross register). The number of seamen in the 
German Mercantile Marine on x January, r913, 
was 77,746 (x January, xor2, 75,130). Germany | 
now Yanks second in the list of maritime 


German yards for German firms, 6s9 sea-goin: 
» 659 Edom 


of 383, 


-* 
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yards for ‘foreign firms, z24 sea-going ships of 
31,238 tons gross. ‘ 

(fs TRANSPORTATION. 

{ The total length of the Railroads in the Empire 
“iM 1913 WaS 37,823 miles, of which about oz per 
cent. belong to the different States. There are 
z,500 Miles of inland canals and 5,600 miles of 
ship canals. The number of registered auto- 
mobiles and motor cycles (x Jan., 1913) was 


77:789- 
IMPERIAL POST. 
(Ineluding Bavaria and Wiirttemberg), 1913. 
Length of telegraph lines, 228,600 kilometres 
‘(length of wires, 1,907,200 kilometres) ; telegrams 
handed in, 49,533,000 ; post offices, 41,415; tele- 
graph offices, 50,0r3 ; witeless stations, 14 ; tele- 
phone call-stations, 37,970; letters delivered, 
5,994, 300,000 ; cash on delivery orders, 
$3,200,500,000 ; Money orders, $23,132,500,000 ; 
telegrams despatched, 49,533,000; telegrams 
received, 49,643,000. The number of employés 
in the service of posts, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones was 310,363. - 
‘ DEFENSE. 

* The Army.—The remarkable military activity 
: of the German Empire in recent years culminated 
in the Law of 1913, of which the main principles 
were (x) to increase substantially the annual 
recruit quota; (2) to anticipate, complete, and 
enhance the operations of the Laws of 1912 and 
rorr; and thereby to increase largely the Peace 
Establishment of units, to diminish the reliance 
placed upon Reserve elements, to add some 
necessary formations, and to lower the average 
age of the mobilized Field Army. By these pro- 
cesses the period necessary for mobilization will be 
curtailed very materially, and the readiness of the 
| Field Army for action wilt be perfected—results 
of deeper significance than the mere nwnerical 
inerease, he War Chest (cash immediately 
available for emergencies of mobilization) is 
increased from $30,000,000 in gold to $60,000,000 
in gold and $30,000,000 in silver. Recruits join 
éither (x) Active Army, 2 or 3 yrs. ; then Active 
Reserve, 5 or 4 yrs., 2 trgs., each 8 weeks ; then 
Landwehr, ust Ban, 5 or 3 yrs., 2 trgs., each 14 
days (for dismtd. branches only); then Land- 
wehr, 2nd Ban, to age qo, no trg. Then [Land- 
sturm, znd Ban, to age 45]. Ov’ (2), Ersatz Res.; 
| 12% yrs., 3 tres. of ro, 6, and 4 wks. ; then (Land- 
| sturm, rst Ban, to age 39, and, 2nd Ban, to 
| age 45]. New Law provides for progressive in- 
-lerease of Peace Establishment, which, by the 
|end of xzoxs, will be (for Active Army only) 
36,000 Offf's,, 10,000 officials, 18,000 (or more) one- 
| year volunteers, Fat others. War Strength 
of Field Army, First Line, may_be 1,500,000 ; 
‘organised Landwehr, 730,000. In all, some 
_ | 5,400,000 fully-trained men will be available by 
‘| 1915, and little or no reliance will be placed 
upon partly-trained personnel. Ersatz Reserve 
will probably-be discontinued. About 
,000 for 1974. ie 
NAVY. . 


: wt lirona oe Svat 


1913, WaS 73,135 Of all ranks, 
Expenditure Se 
: E , arks, | 


voluntary enlistment. ‘The 


npire for. 
Pe wie | 


The Imperial German Navy is the second in 
respect of tonnage and armament, and is only 
exceeded by the British Navy, the additions 
made from time to time, under a settled plan of 
development, actually exceeding, in some years, 
those made by Great Britain (1909, German 
warships launched amounted to 83,184 tons; 
British, 92,957 tons ; r9x0, German, rox,820 tons ; 
British, 176,582 tons). F 


PRINCIPAL SHIPS. 


Name. ae We Mai 
“(G=Tarbines.) L'chd,| Tons. ‘Armament 
Battleships : 
Konig Albert ......... 191z | 24,700 | xoXzz2 in. 
HONIG etetese chante I9tz | 25,500 Gaceue 
Grosser Kurfiirst I9I3 39 3 
Markgraf ...... cevem EOFS 3 3 
Ersatz Brandenburg| 1913 _— 33 
Ersatz Worth ...... I914 3 $3 
Kaiserin .. r91x | 24,700 | 10X12 in, 
Pr. Luitpold . Igi2 SM Hae 
Watson ices IQUr 5 { Tecan 
Fr. der Grosse ..-... | rorz cS bs 
Oldenburg ........:... | r9xe | 22,800 Regehr 
Thuringen®.-<2.2...t. i909 + ae 
Ostfriesland . Igo9 5 3 
Helgoland ............ 1909 | - 5, a 
Rheinland ............ 1908 | 18,900 ede? 
tk} 
9 
” 
{ 4Xxr in 
14X6'7 in. 
Schlesien x906 5 a 
Hannover . 1905 ” ” 
Pommern™* .. 1905, a3 ” 
Deutschiand .. 1904 Fe Ad a3 
Lothringen.. 1904 5 3 
Hessen..... 1903 | ay rE) 
Preussen .. 1903 “s i. 
Elsass ........ 1903 > 5D 
Braunschweig ...... 1902 a ee 
Schwaben 2...2.....08 rgox | 11,611 { inne i 
Mecklenberg . Igor y3 ” 
Wettin....,... I9Q0r fs or 
Zahringen .. IQOr ay ” 
Wittelsbach ......... | 1900 33 pen 
Kr. Karl der Grosse | 899 | 10,474 93. 
Kr. Barbarossa ...... 1900 rR eek: a 
” 2 


” 


39) 
6X1r in, 


Brandenburg.. 
Worth 


Armored Coast 
Defense Ships: 


| Hildebrand 


Beowulf 


e 
| 
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PRINCIPAL SHIPS—continued. 


: : ; M 
(g—Darhenes.) Iichd.| Tons. | armament. 
Arinored Cruisers : 
Derflinger .....-0002+¢ ame — ore 
Ersatz Kaiserin 
AUGUSEG ...reecsseee = — aed 
Ersatz Hertha ..... — — _ 
Bey Glitz oe acewccUares 1912 | 25,000 | roX 2x in. 
Xxz in. 
Moltke§*.......c.. 0. I9I0 | 23,000 hades ae An 
8 in. 
Von der Tann§* ... | 1909 | 19,400 Megeeek in 
eo, X82 in. 
BSTICHELD® wee ees incon ese 908 | 15 800 prior oh ial 
Gneisenau*............ 1906 | 11,600 { ge - a 
Scharnhorst*  ...... 1906 | ‘1,600 { rope 5 a 
X8.2 in 
ROOR Piccancech seasons | 7903 , 9,500 lox ‘9 in 
ATRIAL) ies scieenacndona 1902 | 9,000 
Pr. Adalbert* ...... 1901 Bs eet 
Pr. Heinrich ......... 1900 | 8,900 { i ere in 
Fiirst Bismarck ... | 1897 | 10,690 Pero at 
Protected Cruisers : 3 
Rostock ..... «| tor2z | 4,900 | 12X4°r in. 
Karlsruhe .. «. | 1912 By ”, 
Firsatz [rene .....1... — a ar 
Ersatz Princess 
Wilhelan ..ccccees — —- a 
Ersatz Gefion a — a 
Brsatz Hela . = oe ae 
Strassburg .. Igzx a baie: 
Stralsund .. IQir ars Sie 
1909 4,280 | 12X4"x in. 
1907 3,592 | 10Xq4"x In. 
sees 1907 1494, ” 
Nitirnberg* .. 1906 | 3,400 23 
Stuttgart 1906 {9 7 
Danzig .... 1905 3,200 9 
Leipzig* .. 1905 » > 
Miinchen 1904 33 Be 
Liibeck$ is 1904 ” 2 
Berlin* 1903 mA ot 
1993, ” 3, 
1903 ” x8 
2X82 in 
1898 | 8,890 I{ Gxe-9 in 
1897 2? th) 
1B97 | 5,660 » 
1897 2 > 
1897 72 Ph wt 
1893 3,705 | roXq‘x in. 
1892 6, 12X5'9 in. 
{ 4X5'9 in. 
8Xq4'r in. 


10X4'r in. 


| Wertilizers  .......... 
|Fish . 
| Fruits and Nuts . 


‘PRINCIPAL SHIPS—continued. | | 


Name. 5 Maiz 
( Llanes) LUchd.| Tons, Armament. 

4 Magdeburg Class, x 

25'5 knots ......... torr | 4,480 | 12 4x in. 
4 Kolberg Class, } 

25'5 knots ......... 1908-9} 4,280 5 
z Dresden Class, ; 

24°5 knots ......... r907-8| 3,572 | 10X4'x in. 
4 Konigsberg Class, 

23°5 knots .....+... 1905-9| 3,400 a 


Torpedo-Boat-Destroyers ; Built, 142 ; building, 12 
Torpedo Boats : 70. 
Submarines : Built, 14; building, 13-25. _ 


OLD AGE AND INFIRMITY INSURANOE.— Th 
German scheme of social legislation gives al 
subordinate bread-winners in the Empire a lega 
right to pecuniary subvention when unfitted fo} 
work through sickness, accident, premature in- 
firmity, or oldage. Insurance is compulsory. The 
National Insurance is based on mutual insurance 
and self-administration. TheInfirmity Insurance 
Act came into force x Jan., 1900. The insured in- 
clude all persons working for wages or salary as 
workpeople, artizans, journeymen, apprentices, 
domestic servants, laundresses, , dressmakers, 
sempstresses, ‘housekeepers, charwomen ; over- 
seers, foremen, engineers, assistants, clerks and 
apprentices in! merchants’ offices (excepting 
assistants and apprentices in chemists’ shops), 
schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, tutors and 
governesses—in so far as the incomes do not 
exceed $s00—including foreigners working in 
Germany under these categories. Pensions for 
premature infirmity are given toinsured persons 
when unfit for work; old age pensions to all 
insured persons on attaining the age of 7o, 
though still capable of work. A comprehensive 
project of reform of the State insurance legis- 
lation became law in r9rx. The new law codifies 
previous legislation, establishes new Insurance 
Authorities, reduces working-class influence in 
the Accident Insurance organizations, provides 
pensions for widows and orphans, and makes 
other changes of importance. Another Bill 
extending Insurance benefits to private officials, 
clerical employés and others above the class of 
manual workers, became law in rorx. 


} TOI5. 1926, 
(Estimate.) (Estimate.) 
FROVENUG!) sisrcdeset haves $694,581,500 - $3,250,000,000 
Expenditure......... $3,285,192,900 _ 3,250,000,000 
1913. 
*~+$1,230,560,500 
+++ 2,893,025,000 


2,421,050,000 
The wineioel articles of merchandize ex- 
changed by the U.S. and Germany in x94 were 

(values in dollars) :— 
U.S. EXPORTS TO GERMANY, : 


Agricultural Implements 4 215,72 
Breadstutts .. ae ye 


seeeeee 


Lee ey RA eee 
Be Ce, Samy at 
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\ Naval Stores .. .-- $3,470,971 | 1912: Receipts, $1,560,000; expenditure, 
Oil Cake - 3,831,238 | $3,660,000; trade (1910), imports, $12,300,000 ; 
GBS Mascasdy soto 9,598,088 | exports, $12,500,000 ; the ocean shipping entered 
Tobacco and 4,077,556 | iN rorz being 936 vessels/ of 1,309,294 tons. 


Wood and Manufactures ....... 4,350,315 


_ Imports To U.S, FROM GERMANY, 1974. 
ATU AMLOBNR OL ics, -up Ve tcsanetceses-coesee eo ... $2,070,479 
Beads and Ornaments.. A 819,725 
Chemicals and Drugs and Qyes ......... 14,695,395 
: Cottons and Laces ............00.5.. - 12,266,701 
Earth, Stone, and China Ware . 45158,243 
Feathers and Flowers .» ¥,829,930 
Fertilizers +s 14,106,566 
Fibers » 6,294,932 


Furs and Manufactures.. 4,325,143 
Glass and Glassware ..... 3:431,842 
Hair and Manufactures... 4,504,875 
Hides and Skins .........4... 7,457,872 

4,538,253 


12,196,33r 


Leather and Manufactures ............... 7,933,466 
Metals and Compositions .. 3,498,453 
UB Wiediigeteeatedsosspstscce~ses iv. 4;372,530 
Paper and Manufactures-.................. 11,711,782 
(SEECIDE Gy 0S SEINE ASS ie Saga area NaS 2,995,850 
‘Silk and Manufactures .. 5,010,729 
APL yo aeaatnaneh ea ness soe 4,107,808 
Wood and Manufactures ....... 4,688,596 


GERMAN \COLONTES. 


The German Colonies, at the commencement 
of the war, had a total area of 1,134,239 sq. niles, 
with a population of about 14,890,000, of whom 
24,170 (including garrison and police) were 
whites. Of these whites about 18,500 were 
settled Germans. 

AFRIOA.—Togoland: Area, 33,659 sa. miles; 
population about 1,000,000. Capital, Lome. 
4, Budget, z9rz: Receipts, $760,000 ; expenditure, 
4 ooo; trade (x9r0), imports, $2,866,500 ; 
exports, $1,805,500.—Cameroon: Area, 295,000 
sq. miles; population, 3,500,000. Capital, Buea. 
Budget for 1912: Receipts, $x,582,500 ; expendi- 
ture, $4,412,500 ; trade (1922), imports, $8,560,500; 
exports, $5,825,000.—German South-West Africa: 
Area, 322, sq. Miles; population, 120,000. 
Capital, indhoek. Budget, xgr2: Receipts, 
$4,302,500; expenditure, $21,250,000; trade (1912), 
imports, $xz,325,000; exports, $7,125,000.— 
German Hast Africa: Area, 384,079 Sq. miles ; 
population, 7,645,000. Capital, Dar-es-Salaam. 
Budget, 1912: Receipts, $3,120,000, of which State 
aid, $755,675; expenditure, $9,142,500 ; trade 
(xox2), imports, $12,475,000 ; exports, $7,854,500. 
i Pactero.—German New Guinea: Total area, 


| 90,000 sq. miles; pepulation, 463,300. Capital, 
Rabaul. Trade (x9x0), imports, $972,500; ex- 
orts, $906,250.—Solomon, Caroline, Pellew, 
arianne, and Marschall Islands: Area, 5,160 
sq. miles, population, 122,000. Capitals, Ponape 
and Yap. Budget, 1912: Receipts (with New 
$390,000; expenditure (with New 
: ,000; trade (roro), imports, 
exports, $2,510,000.—Samoa: Area, 
miles; population, 35,000. Capital, 
ia. Budget, r9:2: Receipts, $217,500; ex- 
diture, ci eels trade (x9r0), imports, 
5,500 ; exports, )500. e 
awe " Kiao-Chao ean painted: to an Anglo- 
force in November, 1914) : Leased for 
gg years from China in 1898. Area, 
niles; leased territory sphere of 
6 sq. miles; _ Va 84,000. 
ernment, Tsingtau. Bu 


dget, ‘ 


The German garrison in Kiao-Chao consisted 
of 92 Officers, 2,374 German non-commissioned 
officers and men, and one battalion of the 
Hast Asiatic Garrison brigade. It was further 
agreed that within a so-kil. zone (3x English 
miles) from all points of the leased territory 
the Chinese Government’ should no longer, 
for the space of 99 years, be entitled to 
take any steps without previous authorization 
from the German Government. Germany also 
received mining and railway concessions in the We 
province of Shan-Tung, which is called ‘the 
sphere of influence,” area ahout 2,750 Hnglish 
sq. miles, population 84,000. The leased terri- 
tory, as it is called, comprises the bay up to 
high-water mark, its islands, and the north and 
south tongues of land at the mouth of the 
harbour. 

Germany’s share in the trade with her colonies 
in r91z Was about 36 per cent. 


Staies of the German Lmpire. 


KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA. 


King, William il., German Emperor (q,v.); 
President of the Minisiry and Minister for Foreign 

Affairs, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg. 

Interior, Herr von Dallwitz. 

Finance, Dr, von Lentze. 

War, Lt.-Gen, Wild von Hohenborn. 

Publie Works, Herr von Breitenbach. 

Agriculture, Woods and Forests, Herr. 
Schorlemer-Liesser. 

Trdde and Commerce, Herr Sydow. ; 

Instruction and Worship, Herr von Trott zu Solz. 

Minister of Justice, Dr. Beseler: 

Prussia comprises the larger portion of Ger- 
many, and consists of 13 provinces, with a total 
area of 134,558 English square miles and a popu- 
lation in 1910 Of 40,165,219. 

Of the total population,r9,847,725 are males and 
20,317,494 females. There are 33 towns with over 
roo,o00 inhabitants. 

Prussia possesses a large number of nayigabie 
rivers intersecting the country—viz., the Niemen, 
Pregel, Vistula, Oder, Elbe, Weser, and Rhine. 
The coasts of the Baltic and North Seas form a 
number of gulfs and bays. The principal moun- | 
tuins ave the Harz and the Giant Mountains, the 
latter reaching an altitude of 5,255 feet. The 
forests are extensive,occupying an area of nearly 
20,435,491 acres, chiefly consisting of fir. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY.—Minerals consist | 
of iron, copper, lead, alum, nitre, zinc, cobalt, 


yon 


sulphur, nickel, arsenic, baryta, amber, agate, | — 


jasper, onyx, &c., and, to a small extent, silver. 
Salt (from the brine springs of Prussian Saxony) 
is abundant, also coal. Metallic ores, salt, prei 
cious stones belong partially, and amber totally, 
to the Crown. Agriculture and the rearing of 
cattle are the industries employing the largest 
number of persons, but Prussia has long ceased 
to be a mainly agricultural State. Wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, peas, millet, rape-seed, maize, 
linseed, flax, hemp, tobacco, hops, &c., are exten- 
sively cultivated. Prussia’s manufactures com- 
prise practically all branches. The cotton works 
are extensive, and there are numerous manufac 
tories of silk, woolen, mixed cotton and linen 
fabrics, including shawls, carpets, Wwc., and | 
woolens, with leather, earthenware, glass, paper, ' 


as 
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and tobacco manufactures, as well as metallur- 
gical works of great importance and large output. 
Brewing is a business of great importance. 
gz. Ig12. 

Revenue (Budget): .... $936,240,900 $1,005,665,000 
Expenditure do. 936,240,000 1,005,668,000 
Total debt, 31 March 2,382,915,000 2,357,215,000 

CAPITAL, Berlin. Population (z9z0), 2,070,695. 


KINGDOM OF BAVARIA, 

King, tnudwig IIL., born 7 Jan., 1845 ; proclaimed 
King, 5 Noy., r913; married, 1868, the Arch- 
duchess Maria Theresa, of Austria-Este. 

Heir Apparent, Crown Prince Rupprecht, born 
18 May, 1869; married, xg00, Marie Gabriella, 
Duchess in Bavaria, and has issue, two sons. 

Ministers of State—President and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. Freiherr von Hertling ; 
Justice, Dr. von Thelemann; Jnterior, Dr. 
Freiherr von Soden-Fraunhofen ; Instructiony 
Dr. yon Knilling ; Hinance, Dr. von Breunig ; 
Communications, von Seidlein; Wa, Gen. 
Freiherr Kress von Kressenstein. 

The second Kingdom in size and population 
of the German Empire. It is divided into two 
unequal parts. The eastern portion, comprising 
eleven-twelfths of the whole, is situated between 
47° 16'—so° 34’ N. lat. and 9° ox/—x3° so’ EB. long. ; 
the western part, forming the Palatinate, on the 
left bank of the Rhine. Bavaria is divided into 
eight circles (Upper Bavaria, Lower Bavaria, 
Palatinate, Upper Palatinate, Upper, Middle, 
and. Lower Franconia, and Swabia), comprising 
an area of 29,286 square miles, and a population 
(in r9r0) of 6,887,291. The capital (§96,467) and 
Nuremberg (333,142) are the largest towns. 
Bavaria contributes three corps d’armée to the 
forces of the German Empire; their strength is 
fixed at 69,143 men on a peace footing. The 
rivers are the Danube, Rhine, Main, Lech; Isar, 
and Inn. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY.—Its forests are 
extensive, covering nearly a third of the country ; 
the soil is highly productive, wheat, rye, oats, 
and barley being the chief products ; buckwheat 
and maize are also grown; and tobacco is one of 
the staple articles. Wine is produced in the 
Palatinate, in Lower Franconia, and in Middle 
Franconia. The hop-plant is most extensively 
cultivated. The chief minerals are salt, coal, 
iron, copper, and, pyrites; manganese is found 
in some places. Many important manufactures 
are carried on. The brewing of beer is carried 
to great perfection. The chief imports are sugar, 
coffee, woolens, silks, stuffs, drugs, hemp, cotton, 
tobacco, and flax ; the chief exports are timber, 
grain, wine, hops, beer, leather, glass, jewelry, &c. 
Budset, 1912-19 1B. ..see-eeesescecseveeeeneee $x69,054,900 
Public debt, x Jan., 19x4 (including 

railway debt, $485,166,300) ........ . 619,659,960 

CAPITAL, Munich. Population (19x0), 596,467. 


KINGDOM OF SAXONY, , 

A kingdom of Germany, the third in import- 
anceand population of the German Empire. 

Of the total population in r9x0, 2,323,903 were 
males’ and. 2,482,758 females. According to 
Religions (xoxo), 4,501,510 were Protestants, 
233,872 Roman Catholics, 30,548 other Christians, 
\27,587 Jews, and 6,613 unclassified, 
ae GOVERNMENT. : i 
‘She Crown is hereditary in the male (and 

entually the female) line. ‘The Executive is 
ested in the King, aided by a Ministry of 8) te. 


King, Frederic Augustus III., b.25 May, 186s, 

Suc. 15 Oct., x904. 

Heir Apparent, his son, Crown Prince George,” 

b. 15 Jan., 1893. 
President, Ministry of State, 

Hausen. 

AGRICULTURE AND ForusTRY.—More than 
one-half of the surface is arable, producing’ the 
usual cereals and leguminous plants, with rape, 
buckwheat, flax, and fruits. The forests supply | 
timber of excellent quality. 

PRODUCTION AND INDUSE£RY.—Minerals are 
rich and abundant (coal, silver, tin, bismuth, 
cobalt, iron, zinc, lead, nickel, arsenic, &c., 
besides marble, porcelain, earth, and various 
gems); special manufactures of Saxony aré:— 
Machinery, cottons, worsted yarns, soft wool 
tissues, carriages, furs, clothing, jute, furniture 
stuffs, hosiery, gloves, and other knitted goods, 
laces, embroideries, curtains, paper, wood and 
straw pulp, bottle glass, musical instruments, 
candies, cigars, cigarettes, and Meissen porce- 
lain. The imports are chiefly wheat, wine, salt, 
cotton, silk, flax, hemp, wool, coffee, tea, &e._ 
Its chief towns are. Dresden (pop. 551,697), Leip- 
zig (pop. 589,850), the great book-market, with, 
next to those of Berlin and Munich, the most 
frequented University of Germany (having-5,925 
matriculated students ‘in xoz2-13); Freiberg 
(pop. 36,237), in the mining district; Plauen 
(pop. 121,27z); Zwickau (pop. 73,542), and Chem- 
nitz (pop. 293,761), the Manchester of Saxony. 

The Saxon Army provides the XII. and XTX. 


Freiherr 


Army Corps in the Imperial Army, with head- ; 


quarters at Dresden and Leipzig, 


Revenue and expenditure, 1912-23 ...$113,307,000 
Debt (railways), 1912 215,280,000 
CAPITAL, Dresden. Population (9x0), 552,697. 


KINGDOM OF WURTTEMBERG, 


Wiirttemberg isa Kingdom of South Germany, 
mainly between Bavaria and Baden. 

Of the total population in xz9z0, 1,192,392 were | 
males and 1,245,182 females; and according to 
Religions, 1,67r, 183 Protestants, and 739,005, 
Roman Catholics. : 

GOVERNMENT. 


The Crown is hereditary and the monarchy | ; 


constitutional, the executive being vested in 
‘a Ministry of State. 


King William I1., 6. 25 Feb., 1848; suc. 6 Oct., 


1891; mar. (x) Princess Marie. of Waldeck 
(died 30 April, 1882); (z) Princess Charlotte 
of Schaumburg-Lippe 

President, Ministry of 
PRODUCTION, 

rich cultivated fields, orchards, gardens, and hills | 

covered with vines ; the forest, grain, and pasture- | 

Jand being nearly equally distributed through- | 

out. Spelt, wheat, rye, oats, barley, hemp, 


prineipal agricultural products. 
consisting chiefly of salt, iron, granite, limestone, 
ironstone, fireclay, &c., abound in the kingdom ; 
mineral springs are also numerous. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Neckar and the Danube, Th 
manufactures generally are linen, woolen an 
cotton fabrics, carpets, paper, leather, 


distilleries. The p 
cattle, wood, gi 


yon } 


State, Dr. von Weizsicker, f 
ETO.—Wiirttemberg \possesses } 


hops, potatoes, beans, corn, and turnips are the i 
The minerals, | 


RGR ey Cr 
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clocks, salt, oil, leather, woolen, hosiery, cotton 
and linen fabrics, corsets, beer, wine, &¢, 

Wirttemberg furnishes the XIII. Corps to the 
German Army, consisting of 24,523 men on a 
peace footing. 


Publie debt, April .... +« 163,220,000 
Of which for railways.....0.........0.. 158,340,000 


CAPITAL, Stuttgart. Population (1910) 285,589. 


Grand Muchics. 
BADEN, 


Grand Duke, Frederick I1., b. 9 July, 1857; /. 


nur, 20 Sept., x885, Princess Hilda of Nassau, 

b. 5 Noy., 1864; Grand Duke, 28 Sept., rg07. 
Heiy Presumptive, Max, b. 10 July, 1867. 
President of Ministry, Dr. Freiherr von Dusch. 

A State of the German, Empire, situate in 
the south-western part. ‘The Rhine forms its 
southern and western boundary, separating it 
from Switzerland and Alsace. - There is a legis- 
lature of two houses. A great part of the 
surface is mountainous, and includes the Black 
Forest and Odenwald. 

PRODUCTION, ETC.—Of the total area, 3,227 
square miles are cultivated—wheat, wine, fruit, 
potatoes, tobacco, and hops being the chief 
produce—and 2,290 forests. In xrg10 there were 
1,278,836 Catholics, 826,364 Protestants, 25,896 
Jews, and xx,737 others. Mannheim (206,049), 
Karlsruhe (134,313), Freiburg (83,324), Pforzheim 
(73,786), and Heidelberg (56,016) have over 50,000 
inhabitants, Principal industries are agricul- 
ture and manufactures (cigars, cotton and silk 
stuffs, brushes, jewelry and trinkets, clocks, 
chemicals, paper, and machinery). 


Budget, r9r3 (including railways)...... $63,535,000 

Debt, x Jan., r9r3 (only railways)...... 138,000,000 

CAPITAL, Karlsruhe. Population (r9xo), 134,373. 
HESSE. 


Grand Duke, Wrnest Louis, b, 25 Nov., 1868; 
suc. 13 March, x892; mar. 2 Feb:, 1905, Princess 
Eleonore zu Solms - Hohensolms- Lich, 0b. 

».17 Sept., 187z. 

Her Apparent, George, b. 8 Nov., 1906. 

President of Ministry, Dr. K. von Ewald. 

A central State in the west of Germany, com- 
prising two disconnected territories nearly equal 
in size. In xoxo there were 848,004 Protestants, 
307,549 Catholics, and 24/063 Jews. he surface 
of Be eastern portion of both parts is moun- 
tainous. ‘The country is fertile, and agriculture 
is in a flourishing condition. “Fruit is abundant, 
and the yine highly cultivated. Mayence 
(x70,634), Darmstadt (87,089), Offenbach (75,583), 

Vorms (46,8z9), oe Giessen (33,153) are the 


principal towns. 

Budget, 1913 «/s5...2:+-+--.+-5- sasesenenetedeoseP2X,608,750 

Public de’ Mires (mostly for railways) ree 
0); 97; 


‘CAPITAL, 


Darmstadt. Population (xox 089. 

_ MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 
Grand Duke, yee tie Francis IV., ie 9 April, 
~~ 3882. c. ro April, 1897; mar. 7 June, x904, 
esata of Bavec and Luneburg, 


Comprises an area of 5,135 square miles on 
the Baltic, with a population of. 639,958. The 
Legislative power is vested in representatives of 
the towns, and of the Knights’ estates. Reventie 
(x912-23), $22,500,000 ; exp., $12,400,000; debt 
tarz (more than covered by the State funds), 
$35,000,000. 

CAPIYAL, Schwerin. Population, 42,519. Rostock 
(65,383), Wismar (24,378). 


. MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 
Grand Duke, Adolphus ¥riedrich II., b. 77 June, 

1882. 

Heir Presumptive, Charles Michael, 0. x7 June, 

1863. , 

Consists of two detached parts (Strelitz and 
Ratzeburg), separated by Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
Area, 1,131 sq. miles; pop., 106,442. ‘There is a 
diet of two estates, the Ritterschaft and Land- 
schaft. Finances in good condition. 

CAPITAL, Neu-Strelitz. Population, rx,993. 


OLDENBURG, 
Grand Duke, Frederic Augustus, 6. 16 Nov., 1852 ; | 
suc. x3 June, 19003 mar. (zx), 18 Feb., 1878, to 
the late Princess Elizabeth (second daughter 
of the late Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia), 
who died 28 Aug., 1895; and (z) to Prineess 
Elizabeth of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, b. ro Aug., 
1869. Fi 
Heir Apparent, Nicholas, b. xo Aug., 1897. 
Oldenburg is situate on the North Sea and the 
Weser, between the sea and Hanover, with the 
detached Principalities. More than 80 per cent, 
of the inhabitants are Protestants. There is 
an executive ministry and a single chamber 
(Landtag) of 45 members, elected by direct 
votes. Revenue, $3,500,000; exp., $3,300,000 ; 
debt, $19,000,000. f 
CAPITAL, Oldenburg. Population, 28,565, 


SAXE-WEIMAR-EISENACH, 

Grand Duke, William Ernest, b. ro June, 1876 ; 
suc. 5 Jan., 1901; married 4 Jan., r910, Theo- 
dora, Duchess of Saxe-Meiningen. 

Minister of State, Dr. Rothe. 

The Grand Duchy consists of three detached 
districts (Weimar, Eisenach and Neustadt) and 
24 scattered enclaves, the population (417,249) 
being mainly Lutherans: ‘There is an American 
church at the capital. There is an executive 
ministry and a single chamber diet of 38 members, 
elected for six years. Revenue and exp. (z9z1—z3), 
$3,600,000: 

CAPITAL, Weimar. Population (xoxo), 34,582 : 
Hisenach, 38,362 ; Jena, 38,487; Apolda, 2z,6r0. 


; Duchies. 
ANHALT, 
Duke, Friedrich I1., b. 19 Aug., 1856 ; suc. 24 Jan., 
1904; mar. 2 July, 1889, Princess Marie of 
‘Baden ; 6. 26 July, 1865. ‘ 
Heir Presumptive, Prince Edward, b. 18 April, 
1861 ; married, 6 Feb., 1895, Princess Louise of 
Saxe-Altenburg. 


-|for four years. 


/exp., 
| Pop 
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The German Empire. 


BRUNSWICK, 

Duke, Ernest Augustus, 6. 17 Noy., 1887, mar. 
ze May, 1913, H.R.H. Princess Victoria Louise, 
daughter of the German Emperor ; proclaimed 
3 Nov., 1913. 

A State of Northern Germany, consisting 
chiefly of three detached parts, comprising an 
area of 1,418 square miles, and a population 
(x9z0) Of 494,339, of Whom 464,175 were Protest- 
ants, 25,885 Roman Catholics, and 1,757 Jews. 
Single chamber diet of 48 members, elected 
by direct vote for four years! Budget, 1913-14: 
income, $3,073,760; exp., $2,979,920; debt, 
$8,058,933 ; reserve fund, $8,324,897. 

CAPITAL, Brunswick. Population (r9x0), 143,552. 


SAXE-ALTENBURG, 

Duke, Ernest, 0. 3x1 Aug., 1871; suc. Feb., 
1908; mar. 17 Feb., 1898, Princess Adelheid of 
Schaumburg-Lippe, 0. 22 Sept., 1875. 

Heir Presumptive, Geo. Moritz, 6. 13 May, xg00. 
Area, 5x2 sq: miles; pop. (x9x0), 216,128, 

of whom over 210,500 are Protestants. Single 

ebamber diet of 32 members chosen for three 

years. Revenue and exp. (zor 23), $1,300,000 ; 

debt (9x2), $220,000 ; reserve fund, $1,450,000. 
CAPITAL, Altenburg. Population (z9r0), 39,976. 


SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA, 


rg July, 1884; (mar. 11 Oct.,, r905, Princess 
Victoria Adelaide of  Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Glicksburg, and has issue to sons 
and two daughters); swe. 30 July, 1900; 
assumed government x9 July, r905. 

Heir Apparent, Prince Johann Leopold, 0. 
2 Aug., 1906. 

Minister of State, Herr Dr. von Richter. 


A State consisting of two principal (Coburg 
and Gotha) and several smaller detached 
portions, population 257,277.51 r9x0, 280,454 Were 
Protestants. Capital, Botha (pop. 39,553). Co- 
burg (the other capital) has 23,789 inhabitants. 
Coburg has a diet of rx and Gotha of x9 members 
elected for four years. The diets meet in joing 
session for common affairs. The common State 
revenue is set down ab $266,080; the State and 
domain revenues at $1,200,725 for Gotha and 
$460,860 for Coburg. At Gotha there is the 
world famous geographical establishment of 
Justus Perthes. 4 


SAXE-MEININGEN, 
Duke, Bernhard II., b. x April, x85x ; suc. Aug. 

1914; mar. Princess Charlotte of Prussia. 
Hew Presumptive, Ernest, b, 1859; 1ar. 1892, 

morganatically. { 

Area, 945 Sq. miles; pop. (9x0), 278,792. The 
single shamber diet has 24 members, elected for 
six years. Revenue and exp. (1912-14), $2,636,580 ; 
debt (agx0), $1,554,750, Capital, Meiningen. 
Population (x9z0), 17,731. i 


Principalities. 
LIPPE. . 


Prince, Leopold, b. 30 May, 871 


_ Area, 470 sq. miles; pop. (zox0), 150,037. The 
diet. Gontainn be oy cise ret a dirt vote 

evenue (1913-14), $570. 
Dt, $272 08. Capital, Detmold 
pe) 


Duke, Charles -Edward (Duke of Albany), 0.. 


REUSS (Elder Line). 


Prince, Henry XXIV., 6. 20 March, 1878 ;-swe. 


tg April, r902, 
Prince Regent, Henry XXVII., b. 10 Nov., 1858. 

Area, 120 sq. miles; pop. (1910), 72,769. The 
diet contains 3 nominated members and x2 elected 
for six years. Revenue and exp. (1913), $470,000, 
No debt. Capital, Greiz. Population (xgz0), 
23,245. 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
compulsory. 4 

The Monetary Unit is the Mark of 100 Pfennige. 


zr mark = 238 cents, $x (U.S.) = 4 marks 8z 
pfennige. y 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 


American, ; 

American Ambassador (x6, Rauchstrasse, Berlin), 

James Watson Gerard (1913) .....--.--.. $17,500 

1st Secretary of Embassy, Joseph C. Grew 3,000 

2nd Secretary, Roland B. Harvey ......... 2,000 

3rd Secretary, Albert B. Ruddock ...... .+: 2,000 
Military Attaché, Lt.-Col, Joseph E. Kuhn. 

Naval do., Comm. Walter R. Gherardi. 


Consuls. 
Aiz-la-Chapelle, Henry C. A, Damm......... 3,000 
Barmen, G. BH, Hager .....+..eveseseosese +-++ 3,500 
Berlin (C.-G.), Julius G. Lay......... 000 
Vice-Consul, Harold B. Quarton... 
Bremen, Wr Var WOO ti cecsesdeacapeceate 5,000 
Breslau, Harry G. Seltzer . 2,500 
Brunswick, T, J. Albert + 2,500 
Chemnitz, John Q. Wood . 3,500 
Coburg, William J. Pike «...).0.0.i.Cctectecses 4.500 
Vice-Consul-General, M. C. Dillingham, 
Cologne (vacant) .....-..-.0s.s6- Eoesewascosaangee res 3,500 
Dresden (C.-G.), Leon A. Bergholz 4,500 
Vice-Consul, C. L, Dreier ............ Bey 
Erfurt (Consul), Graham H. Kemper ..... 2,500 | 
Frankfort on Main (C.-G.), H. W. Harris . 5,500 |. 
Vice-Consul-General, ¢ 
Hamburg (C.-G.), Henry H, Morgan......... 8,000 | 
Vice-Consul-General, F. RB. Stewart ...... : 
Hanover (Vacant). scervercencccsscssnareenne wateeentc j 
Kiel, Milo A. Jewett .... 3,500 
Leipzig, William P. Kent . 4,000 | — 
Magdeburg, A. W. Donega: 3,000 


Mannheim, W. C. ‘leichman > 
Munich (C.-G.), (VACA)... ..2.ss00ceeseeesseren 45800 
Vice-Consul-General, A, Schlesinger. 
Nuremburg, Charles 8. Winans ......2........ 4,000 | 
Plauen, Michael J. Hendrick ...... 
Stettin, Theodore Jaeckel .... nap 
Stuttgart, B. Higgins ........ estndvenesteae area ala ls 
Consular Agents at Brake, Bremerhaven, Cux- | 
haven, Danzig, Emben, Gera, Konigsberg, 
Lubeck, Markneukirchen, Naustadt, Sonhe- 
berg, Sorau, Swinemiinde, and Wiesbaden! ; | 


Ayia (Samoa), Mason Mitchell. ent: 
Tengtao (Kiao Chao), J. C, MeNally, ; 


German. | NNT s 
German Ambassador (x435 Massachusetts Ave: | 
nue, Washington, D.C.), Count J. H. von | 
Bernsdorff. . Rien 
- Counselor of Embassy, Haniel von Haimt 
Naval Attaché, Comm, Boy-Ed. handy 
Military Attaché, Maj. von Herwarth. 
and Secretary, Albert Ki 
ere General 
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GREAT BRITAIN. . 


AREA AND POPULATION. 


The population of the United Kingdom one month before the outbreak of war was 
officially estimated at 46,089,249. 


Population. i 
Divisions and Capitals. Area (Sq. Miles). 
Igor. rors. 
| Saeaee and araee Avot ouan Me seh pala 88,324 3254/5843 36,070,492} 
sea 29,796 44725205 4,760,904. 
325532 44585775 4:399,219 
302, 150:379 148,915 
a 367,736 inte 
Total 120,953 41,970,827 45,379,530 
Increase of the People. 
® Increase. Decrease. 
Year. Marriages, 
Births. Immigrants, Total. Deaths. Emigrants.* Total. 
Fel 5 RK 
x907 | 1,148,624 | 293,633 3,442,257 678,851 263,199 1,074,532 332,228 
1998 | 1,173,784 342,922 1,516,706 675,185 288,761 938,384 319,280 
#909 | 1,145,900 261,325 1,407,225 667,608 , 397,848 950,369 313,302 
| F9x0 | 1,222,925 298,779 1,421,704 630,386 454,527 1,028,234 $20,699 
giz 1,104,986 350,429 1,455,418 672,138 | 467,666 1,126,665 329,986 
| 3922 | 1,096,518 340,696 1,437,234 631,491 467,666 3,099,157 338,988 
Pe ae Sa 1,102,123 | § 360,458 ,462,571 652,793 469,640 1,122,433 342,247. 
- ‘y ; 7 : 
Decennial Increases. 
Population. | Intercensal. nee { 
Census. | -—————— - j 
sj Males. Females. Total.t Decennial Increase. Arrivals. Departures. f eae 
387t | 15,368,052 16,261,247 | 31,845,379 2,524,090 + 1,976,577 | | 
‘188r *7,038,735 17,987,373 35,241,482 3,396,103 | 798,426 2,244,338 ‘ahh 
xB9x | 18,384,126 | 19,496,638 38,104,973 2,863,491 1,157,506 | 3,560,096 pias 
r90x | 20,272,984 21,436, 107- 41,975,827 3,877,854 2,591,878 2,659,936 , 
; | 22,012,872 23,352,727 45,305,599 ae 2,432,581 4,790,826 


Marriages. Rate per r,000, |» ‘ 


\ 
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GOVERNMENT. 


TH BRITISH CONSTITUTION.—The British Con- 
stitution is mainly unwritten and customary, but 
its development is marked by certain outstanding 
and fundamental laws, of which the principal are 
Magna Carta (x215), the Habeas Corpus Act 
(x679), the Act of Settlement (z70r), the Act of 
Union with Scotland (1707), the Act of Union 
with Ireland (2800), and the Parliament Act 
(zoxx). The first secured annual parliaments and 
the equal administration of justice; the second 
established the liberty of the person; the third 
provided for the Protestant succession to the 
throne; the fourth and fifth created the United 
Kingdom; and the last enabled the Commons to 
pass certain Acts without. the adherence of the 
other Chamber. ‘The constituent parts of the 
British Constitution may be thus briefiydescribed: 

x. The Sovereign.—the throne is hereditary in 
the English house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha with 
mixed succession, the sons of the Soyereign and 
their descendants having precedence of daughte:s, 
but daughters and their’ descendants prefe:ence 
over, lateral lines. The Monarchy is consti- 
tutional and limited. ‘The King has a right to 
veto bills passed by both Houses of Parliament, 
but in. practice his veto is almost obsolete. 
“The King can do no wrong,” is a maxim of the 
Constitution, and consequently no action for 
civil wrong will lie against the Crown. A 
petition of right, however, will generally enable 
an injured subject to obtain redress. While, if 
in the administration of an Act of Parliament, 
a Government department exceeds its rights, a 
declaration of right may be obtained in an action 
against the Attorney-General. 

2. The Legislature.—Parliament consists of two 
Houses, the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. (a) The House of Lords consists of 


peers. A peer may hold his seat by(z)hereditary | 


right, (2) creation by the King, (3) official position 
or election. English bishops, lish peers elected 
for life, and Scottish peers elected for duration 
of Parliament, also sit in the House of Lords, 
Members of the House of Lords receive no 
remuneration. 

While the House of Lords was formerly entitled 
to alter or reject any Bill passed by the House of 
Commons, these powers are much restricted by 
the Parliament Act, roxx. Thus, if a Money Bill 
is not passed unamended by the House of Lords 
within a month of its being sent up, it becomes 
law upon the Royal assent being signified, with- 
out the consent of the Upper \House. ~ The 
Speaker of the Commons dezides what is a 
Money Bill within the meaning of sect. x (z) of 


| the Act. As fora Public Bill other than a Money 


Bill, such a measure Will become law without the 
consent of the Lords if it is passed by the Com- 
mons, and sent up to the Lords, in three succes- 
sive sessions, provided two years elapse between 


| the date of the second reading in the Commons 


in the first session and the date when it is passed 


| court of law Py equity. The Hig! 


duration of Parliament is five years. Members) 
of the Housé of Commons receive $2,000 per 
annum. ee “ 

. The Ewecutive—The Crown (the King in 
Council) “makes peace and war, issues charters, 
increases the peerage, is the fountain of honour, 
of office, and of justice.” The Cabinet, or inner) 
Council, under the presidency of the Primg 
Minister, consists of Ministers, drawn from the 
ranks of the party in power and appointed by 
the Sovereign on the advice of the Prime Minister. 
The Ministry includes a number of minor posts 
whose occupants have no seat in the Cabinet. 
Ministevs are severally responsible to Parliament 
for their actions, and the Cabinet as a whole.is 
responsible to Parliament. for its joint and 
several administration. Ministers hold their 
office during the Sovereign’s pleasure ; they may 
be dismissed at any moment. 

4. The Judicature. (a) England and Wales.— 
The laws in England and Wales are administered 
by judges appointed by the Crown, who hold 
office for life, and cannot be removed save on 
petition presented by both Houses of Parliament. 
The High Court comprises the King’s Bench, 
Chancery, and Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
| Divisions. Two Courts of Appeal hear appeals 
from these divisions, the ultimate Court of 
Appeal from all the courts in the United King- 
dom being the House of Lords. , All civil cases 
arising in London and Middlesex are tried at the 
Royal Courts of Justice, but civil cases arising 
in the country are tried on circuit by judges of 
the King’s Bench. The Chancery Division has 
exclusive jurisdiction to try certain classes of 
actions. ‘Io the County Courts is relegated the 
duty of trying actions where the sum in dispute 
does not exceed a certain amount. The County-, 
Courts, too, have jurisdiction to try cases arising 
under certain special Acts of Parliament, ¢.g., 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Bankvuptcy 
cases arising in London are heard in the London 
Bankruptcy Court, while in the provinces the | 
County Courts have jurisdiction in bankruptcy. 

With regard to criminal law in England it isa 
general principle that, except for certain minor 
offences, every person charged is entitled to be 
tried by a jury. Courts of criminal] jurisdiction 
are (x) the judges of the High Court sitting at 
Assizes for the trial of cases in the provinces, 
and in London at the Central Criminal for the 
trial of-cases arising in and around London; 
(2) Courts of Quarter Sessions, holden for every 
county, and formed of justices of the peace, 
presided over by a chairman who is unpaid, 
The Recorders’ of certain cities and boroughs 
have a jurisdiction similar to that of courts of 
Quarter Sessions in, respect ‘eases arising 
within their districts. \(3) Courts of Petty Sessions, 
consisting of two justices of the peace or a 
stipendiary magistrate. ‘These courts hear and 
decide minor offences, and haye power to 
comniit offenders to take their trial in more 
serious cases. (4) Court of Criminal Appeal: | 
This Court, which was established by an Act | — 
passed in 1907, has power to hear appeals against | - 
convictions and sentences. It will not, however, 
re-try a case, nor will it upset the verdict of a 
jury unless it is manifestly unreasonable. |. 

(b) Scotland. — Scots civil law, which’ is 
entirely different from that of England, is ad. 
ministered by the Court of Session, which } 
h Court 


| Justiciary is eme 
ord hana or cri 


~ 


(a 
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‘a rule it is confined to the trial of serious cases. 
The Sheriff of each county is the proper criminal 
| judge in al] crimes occurring within the county 
| which merit only an arbitrary punishment. 
Borough magistrates and justices of the peace 
have jurisdiction in petty cases occurring within 
the burgh or county, and in a number of minor 
offences under various statutes. 
| (c) Zreland.—The civil courts in Treland are 
| very similar to the English courts. In the main 
| the criminal procedure is also similar. 
| Locai GovERNMENT.—Local government is 
| carried out under the central control of Local 
Government Boards. ‘he subjects which local 
| bodies administer are, inter alia, the poor 
| law; the laws relating to public health; the 
| maintenance of the police; the control of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors; the proVision of 
| lunatic asylums. Local authorities also have to 
| administer and, carry into effect the laws as to 
elementary and other schools. Scotland and 
Treland each have an elaborate system of local 
government. The ruling principle has been to 
entrust special interests to those specially inter- 
ested. In England and Wales there are elective 
Councils for each County\(under Chairmen) for 
each City and County Borough (under Lord 
Mayors or Mayors), and for Urban and Rural Dis- 
tricts (under Chairmen), every parish being thus 
included. Scotland has elective County Councils 
under a Convener, Burgh Councils under a Lord 
Provost or Provost, and Parish Councils with 
)Chairmen. Ireland has popularly elected 
Councils for Counties, Boroughs and_ Rural 
Districts, the municipalities having Lord Mayors 
and Mayors. f 


oe: _ THE KING. 


- @rorce THE FirTH, King of the United 
i ee of Great Britain and Ireland and of 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Defender 
of the Faith, Hmperor of India, only surviving 
son of King Hdward VII. and of Queen Alexandra ; 
born at Marlborough House, 3 June, 1865 ; 
married, 6 July, 1893, Princess Victoria Mary 
Augusta Louisa Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes, 
born 26 May; 1867 (QUEEN Mary), only daughter 
of the Duke and Duchess of Teck ; sweceeded to 
the Throne 6 May, rox10 ; crowned at Westminster 
Abbey 22 June, rorx. Their Majesties have 
issue!s— 

x, Edward, Prince of Wales, born 23 June, 1894. 

z. Prince Albert, born 14 Dec., 1895. 

3. Princess Mary, born 25 April, 1897. 

4. Prince Henry, born 3x March, rgoo. 

& Prince George, born zo Dec., 1902. 


Prince John, born 12 July, 1905. 


SISTERS OF KING GEORGE, 


xz. Princess Louise, Princess Royal, born 20 Feb., 
1867, married 27 July, 1889, to the late Duke of 
Fife, and has issue two daughters, @) H.H. 
‘Princess Alexandra (Duchess of Fife), bor? x7 May, 
1891, married (x913) Prince Arthur of Connaught, 
and (ii) H.H. Princess Maud, born 3 April, 1893, 


a ri oh Norah oP Juwy, sori) i 
ween of Norway incess Mau orn. 
at 2, 1869, married 22 July, 1896, to King 


‘VIL. ‘of Norway. 


| Empress Frederic of Germany 


Princess Royal), born 2x Nov., 
Mie’ late freterié | 


, 1858, to the 


Tii.; German Emperor, ded 5 Aug., rgor, leaving 
issue [see German Empire]. 

2. The late Grand Duchess of Hesse (Princess | 
Alice), born 23 April, 1843, married 1862, to the 
late reigning Grand Duke of Hesse, died 14 Dee., 
1878, leaving issue [see Hesse]. 5 

3. The late Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
(Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh), born 6 Aug., 
1844, married 23 Jan., 1874, to the Grand Duchess 
Marie of Russia, died 30 July, x900, leaving issue. 

4. Princess Helena, Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, born 25 May, 1846, married 
5 July, 1866, to Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and has surviving issue, one son and 
two daughters. 

gs. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, born 
18 March, 1848, married 2x March, 187x, to the 
gth Duke of Argyll. 

6. Duke of Connaught, Field-Marshal,Governor- 
General of Canada, born x May, 1850, murried | 
13 March, 1879, to Princess Louisa Margaret of 
Prussia, and has issue, (i) Crown Princess of 
Sweden, (ii) Prince Arthur of Connaught, born, 
13 Jan., 1883, married (x9x3) the Duchess of Fife, 
(iii) Princess Patricia of Connaught, born x17 
March, 1886. \ 

7. The late Duke of Albany [see Saxe-Coburg]. 

8. Princess Beatrice, Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, born 14 Apyil, 1857, married 23 July, x885, 
to the late Prince Henry of Battenberg, and has 
issue, (i) Prince Alexander, (ii) Queen of Spain, 
(iii) Prince Leopold. 


‘THE LEGISLATURE. 


The House of Lords contains 3 Princes of the 
Blood, 2 Archbishops, 22 Dukes, 24 Marquesses, 
123 Earls, 46 Viscounts, 24 Bishops, 344 Barons, 
16 Scottish Representative Peers| elected for the 
duration of Paitiament, and 28 Irish Represen- 
tative Peers elected for life—total 632. The 
House of Commons consists of 670 members, 
elected for a, maximum of s years by direct vote 
of registered male electors, the qualification 
being ownership or occupation and registration. 
The total number of registered voters in’ the 
United Kingdom is just over 8,000,000. 

Speaker of the House of Lords, The Lord 
Chancellor (see Cabinet), $20,000; Speaker of the 
House of Commons, J. W. Lowther, $25,000. 


Political Parties. 
The following table shows the Balance ‘of 


Parties in the last ten Parliaments, the years mer 


being those in which the General Elections took 
place :— 


Year. | Lib. |.Nat. | Lab. | Cons. } Un. Maj, 

11874 | 247 | 56 | — | 349) — 46 C. 
18 357 | 62 = Pee dea 124 L. 
1885 | 332 | 82 — 247.) — 166 DL. 
1886 | x88 | 84 = 3rq | 8x") 123 C. 
1892 | 273 | 8 _ 268 | 47 39 L. 
82 —_ 340 | 7r 152 Cx 
z900 82 os 334 | 68 |. 134C. 
5 84 | qx | 158) — | 3542. 

} 82 40 273i x24 DT. 
aq | 42 | 272 | — | 26D. 

s ri 

The Balancé of Parties as readjusted through 
suicetipas since the General Electio: 
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(December, 1910) was as follows on 30 Nov., 
1914 — 


PUD OLEIG:/\.~. svesetsedevaes ecdeachuveupenectnes 261 
Labour ..... , 37 
Nabionalists .sccdeceoce ees rence 96 
Independent Nationalists 8 
Conservatives and Unionists .. 288 

Motale aie. OA ad ERY 670 

Government Majority ...... 97 


‘*,* In June, 1915, @ Coalition government was 
formed, comprising members of both political 
parties, for the effective carrying on of the War. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 


The, Privy Council. 


The King in Council is the supreme executive 
authority in the realm. The Privy Council meets 
as a whole at the beginning of a new reign and 
on other occasions of state and ceremony, pos- 
sesses certain administrative powers, and is the 
supreme Court of the Empire. 


The Ministry. 
The Cabinet. 
{As reconstituted in June, 19x53.) 
Prime Minister and First Lord of the 


Treasury, Herbert Henry Asquith ... $25,000 
Lord High Chancellor, Lord Buckmaster 
(and $20,000 a8 Speaker of the House 
Oh, LOPGS)K 3 wade shies doses ee dhtherneatabatass ,000 
Minister without Portfolio, Marquess of 
PADSCOWMNO cc coehtn<denoiy/aetoesernieserwades unpaid. 
Lord President of the Council, Mar- 
WMUGHS OL (CHEW, | catkracsstntioneaacspicn-coles $10,000 
Lord Privy Seal, Earl Cuizon of Kedle- 
UOMUT shen. enendnuonar st eeett-ey tains eget karts wnrpaid, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Arthur 
PAMES BAlLOUT isc nszas-nseesasvspbacacse os $22,500 | 
Secretaries of State :— 
v Sir John Bay bas oa 
25,000 
' Foreign 4 2 v 25,000 
Colonies, Anditew Bonar Law.,....... <s++ 25,000 
War, Karl Kitchener of Khartoum...... 
India, Austen Chamberlain ............4-5 25,000 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Reginald 
MIVRGIR ONE 2 eosepastidis acpesieiyadacncntssnsneee 25,000 
Minister of Munitions, “David Loyd 
KUGOLO Re Si ease el nabs tonic darasest ines sSevucaucas 25,000 
Seeretary fo Scotland, Thomas McKinnon 
aia Liao owe cm ateNe s aitelnik Vala aa nie Rta eye 0,000 
Chief Bene) to the Lord Lieutenant oF 
Treland, Augustine Birrell .. 21,125 
Presidents of Committees of the 00 ; 
Board of Trade, Walter Runciman... .. 25,000 
Local Government Board, Walter Long 28,000 
Board of Education, Arthur Henderson 10,000 
| First. Commissioner of Works, Lewis 
LAT GOUT, Uv essastieesadertsteuasedes sient Geen 10,000 
Fe <| Attorney- General, “sir ¥. B. Smith (and 
VICES )iweclhas tacsdvenpoushateveoseetenlosaepacaesbia 35,000 
|| wet of Agriculture, ‘Barl of Selbome... ++ 10,000 


Other Ministers. 

Postyaster- General, Herbert Samuel...... $12,500 

Civil, Lord of the pee Duke of | 
Devonshire d ilies 


each 10,000 
Paymaster-General, Lord Newton ......... unpatd 
| Solicitor-General, Sir George Cave (and { 
FEES Eis scteeactests Cees ere caarace yan + $30,000 
Scvtland. 
Secretary for Scotland (see Cabinet) 
Lord Advocate, Robert’ Munro.............-- 25,000 
Solicitor-General, Thomas Brash Morison 10,000 
Treland, 
Lord Liewtenant, Lord Wimborne ......... 100,000 
Chief Secretary (see Cabinet) ; 
Lord Chancellor, Ignatius J.O’Brien ...... 30,000 
Attorney-General, John Gordon .........-+« 25,000 


ent 
Financial Secretary, War Office, Henry 
Willian Horster he. c\cisewsretslceanve souls 
Parliamentary Under Secretaries :— 
Home Office, William Brace .............- 
Foreign Office, Lord Robert Cecil... 
War Office, H. J. Tennant ..... PIP (OE ol 
Colonial Office, A. H. D. R. 
Maitland ie... sscsc-peyscntsedescrvseuviaonenete 
India Office, Lord Islington *....... 


Board of Trade, BE. G. Pretyman 
Local Government Board, W. Hayes 

PUSH L A ..i. 2s) ssateadauctec tanec eee pe 
Board of Education, J. H. Lewis. 
Board, of Agriculture, Francis Dyke 

Acland 
Munitions, C. Addison, M. Dp 


Treasury :— 
Junior Lords, G. H. Roberts, Hon. 
Geoffrey Howard, W. C. Budeenaa 


5,000 


10,000 


WwW. Gulland. Lord Rdmund Talbot 


Solicitor-General, James O'Connor, KC... 


Ministers of the Royal Househoid. 


Lord Steward of the Household, Lord 
ear ulia rie: s casos) decks eetaet daaue oo aaetasl 
Treasurer of the Household, James Hope 
Comptroller, Charles Rob erts cbecdeostushaee 
Lord Chamberlain, Lord Sandhurst oF 
Vice Chamberlain, Cecil Beck ...........0665 
Lords in Waiting, Viscount Allendale, 
Lord Herschell, Lord Annaly (Per- 
manent), Tord Stanmore, Lord 
Ranksborough, Lord Valentia, Lord 
UL YVACOIS-esk wysene-s=sehctnees <hereeemeees each 
Captain of the Gentlemen at Arms, Lord . ~*~ 
Oolebrooken si. cstam ies enpsercuceseree res 6,000 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, , 


10,000 


10,000 
4,520 
4,520 

10,000 
4,6z0 


3,570, 


Lond Bwileld 7%. <..2 5: <hsssanegepeasseamacseoe 6,000. 
Master of the Horse, Bay) of Chesterfield... 0,000 | 
Norn.—aAli the above Ministers hold office wt the 
pleasuse of the Sovereign and go out of office at & 
change of Government: Pas 
: ; a 


(|THE JUDICATURE. 
House of Lords. 
Lord High Chancellor, Lord Buckmaster, 


aren | Lords, Lord Atkinson ; Lord 
Moulton; Lord talent Bra d Dun 


+ 
as 


Satuees aes $30 
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England and Wales. 
SUPREME COURT. , 
Re. -officio Judges, The Lord High Chancellor, 
| the Lord Chief Justice of England, the Master 
of the Rolls, and the President of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division. 
Espa of the Rolls, Lord Cozens-Hardy, 


aoe Justices, Sir C. S. Eady {Sir W. Philli- 


more, Bart.; Sir W. Pickford; Sir J. Eldon 
Banks ; Sir T. R. Warrington (each $25,000) 
HIGH CouRT. 
Chancery Division. : 
Justices, The Lord High Chancellor; Sir R. 


Neville, Sir B. 1. Eve, Sir ©. H. Sargant, Sir J. 
M. Astbury, Sir R. Younger .........(each $25,000) 


King’s Bench Division. 


ee Chief Justice of England, Lord Reading, 


$4o 

Sattiobe, Sir E. Ridley, Sir C. J. Darling, Sir 
R. M. Bray, Sir A. I. Lawrence, Lord Coleridge, 
Sir Tt. E. Scrutton, fir H. E. ‘Avory, Sir T. G. 
Horridge, Sir C.. M. Lush, Sir 8. A. T. Rowlatt, 
Sir C. M. Bailhache, Sir J. R. Atkin, Sir M. 
Shearman, Sir J. Sankey, Sir F. Low 

(each $25,000) 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division. 

President, Sir'S. LT. Evans, 

Justice, Sir B. Deane, 
Court of Criminal Appeal. 
’ Judges, The Lord Chief Justice and the Judges 
of the King’s Bench Division. 

2 Court of Arches. 

Judge, Sir L. T. Dibdin. 


Inner House, First Division. 
Lord Justice General, the Lord President. 
Judges, Lord Johnston (H. Johnston), Lord 
Mackenzie (C. K, Mackenzie) and Lord Sker- 
rington (W. Campbell) ..-.......0 sane each $28,coc 


Inner House, Second Division. 


Lord Justice Clerk, Lord Scott- piehson ea 
Hon. Charles §cott-Die kson) 
Judges, Lord Dundas (D. Dundas), Lord Sateeson 
(E. T. Salvesen), and Lord Guthrie, each $18,000. 


Outer House. 

Judges, Lord Cullen (W. J. Cullen), Lord Dewar 
(A. Dewar), Lord Ormidale (G. L, Macfarlane), 
Lord Hunter (W. Hunter) and Lord Anderson 
(A. M. Anderson), each $18,0co 


Treland. 


CouRT OF APPEAL. 

Ex-Officio Judges, The Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief Justice, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Lord Chief Baron. 

Lords Justices of Appeal, 
Thomas F. Molony 


Stephen, Ronan, 
each $20,000 


HIGH CoURT OF JUSTICE. 
Chancery Division. 


Lord Chancellor, I. J. O’Brien .........-.+.-+ $30,000 
Master of the Rolls, C. A, O'Connor ...... 

Judge, D. P. Barton cote sanern 
Lapd Judge, J. Ross 


King’s Bench Division. 
Eord Chief Justice, Rt. Hon. R. R. Cherry $25,000 


Scotland. Lord Chief Baron, C. Palles .......s.0--s0-4++ 23,000 
Judges, J. G. Gibson ; D. H. Madden 
POERT, OF SHESION (Probate) ; W. Boyd (Admiralty and. 
| Lord President of the whole Court, Lord Strath- Bankruptcy) ; ; W. Kenny ; H. 
CHY GE --eeccseececesssecereerenetesenesecteenerterees +++ $25,000 Dodd 5 JF. PUM -seeceeeeeeeeeeeeseeeees each 7,500 
: 
‘ U.K. WHEAT (GRAIN) IMPORTS, x892-1913. 
Total From ° From "a U.S From From 
Year. Imports. Canada. From India. Australia. om. 0. Russia, Argentina. 
=al ewt. ewt. owt. 6on.648 Be pip: i 
x 256, 8,192,200 2,997:430 | 34;650, 2,518,200 | 17,368, 
pe | $ 250.500 6,100 2,651,600 | 32,588,470 4;478,300 | 28,524,000 | 
X1gOr 6,692,710 3,341,500 5,437,799 39,466,300 2,547,500 j 080,400 | 
1902 9,527,475 8,841,586 | 4,174,753 | 43322562 | 6,540,457 | | 4,3%5.255 
“1903 | 10,802,127 | 17,057,857 26 | 24,197,895 | 17,176,300 | 14,120,454 | 
1904 6,508,600 | 25,491, 10,285,900 | 6,738,300 | 23,905;400 | 21,441,600 | 
j 6,617,630 22,807,622 10,064,700 6,539,100 25,560,800 | 23,258,900 |. 
906 11,246,200 | 12,630,200 | 7,785,100 | 22,554,400 | 16,057,500 | 19,760,500 | 
43,220,500 18,260,600 324,200 | 19,946,100 11,430,100 | 21,900,600 [. 
15,796,695 2,948,900 5,518,200 | 25,768,900 5,447,110 | 3x,691,400 | 
1909 | 97,8541425 | 16,615,745 |- 24,633,200 | » 9,700,100 | 15,504,100 | 17,844,840 | 20,037,800 | 
910 “05,222,638 | 16,449,200 17,916,738 13,117,500 | 10,648,900 | 28,941,600 | 15,131,800 | 
3,067,787 14,373,700 20,161,518 %3,9X0,720 | 225,939,229 18,106,00 | 14,738,600 ; 
21,551,100 | 25,379:;400 | x1,508,505 | 9,973,994 9,005,000 | 18,783,700 
21,787,900 18,766,100 10,326,058 34, 5,011,100 14,756,200 
~ 10,708,900 12,113,400 | eyes 7234:827 6,497,760 


| 37,457,090 


14 


Great Britain—Navy. 


NAVY. 
The British Navy consists of the following 


ships, and in addition rs Battleships are included 


in the x9rq-15 Shipbuilding Program. 


Several 


vessels have been added since the war began, but 


particulars are not available. 
the Navy was 276,482 Officers and men in 1974-15, 


The personnel of 


ritannia .. 

ealandia 

ing Edward VII. 
Commenwealth ... 


| Dominion 
Hindustan .. 


Swiftsure . 
‘Lriumph... 
Cornwallis .. 


Name. Pi Main 
(§=Turbines.) Lichd.| Tons. Armament. 
Battleships : | 
ae jay \fro Xz in, 
Roya OK verve 25,500 {656 ie 
Resolutions — 5 oe 
Renown —_ 55 3 
Ramillies§ .......20. | — el * 
Royal Sover eignd .. Igt4 an AA 
8Xx5 in. 
MOULGYAS:..5.scer0sese0r ce var 
| Warspited ue 
| Valiant} us 
Barhams ‘ . 3 i 
Queen Hlizabeth§ ... | 1933 5 
LEVON DUke§ vvevcveee rgt2 | 25,000 (20% 33'5 in. 
Marlborough) «.:... IgI2 oe vs 
Hinperor of India§ | 19%3 i ig 
BeNnDOW§ ...csvebes seen 1913 5 is 
Audacious) 1913 | 23,500 ns 
King George§ IQXT 3 Ae 
Centurion§.. Igtr a 5 
Ajax§ ... 1912 = a 
Conqueror Igzz | 22,500 Pe 
Thunderer§ « Ig1Iz 5 i 
TIONG .o-.-s+ xrgro0 a a 
Monarch§ IQII a a 
Hercules rgto | 20,000 | roX x2 in. 
Colossus$ xgr0 “5 A 
Neptune§ ..... 1909 | 19,900 nd 
St. Vincent6 .. 1908 | x9,z50 if 
Collingwoods.. 1908 5s a 
Vanguard9 .. 1909 ” ” 
Bellerophon}. 1907 | 18,600 + 
Temeraire§... 1g07 | BY 4s 
Superb§ ........ . | 1907 aj 2 ; 
4Xx2 in. 
Dreadnought§ ...... | 1906 | 17,900 ese o'2 in. 
Lord Nelson ......... | 1906 | 6,500 ° 
Agamemnon ......... | 1906 a us 
4Xxz2 in. 
13 blots) wel ( eee reRCreeCre 1905 | 16,350 | 4Xo'2 in. 
0X6 in, 
PATTIGS (itacns2 seu kees nace 


” 


” 
Dyer! 

{ 4Xzxo in. 
14X7°5 1. 
” 

{ 4Xx2 in. 
12 X6 in. 

3? 


Aen as 
N ¥ ‘A M 
(§—Turbines.) Lichd.| Tons. Taner, 
Vengeance «0.0... 1899 | 22,950 { Ebest 
Albion... 1898 WS . 
Glory . | 1899 | 12,900 
Ocean in.5 1898 | 12,900 | 
Goliath 1898 3e al 
Canopus ..:. 1897 i 
Illustrious . 1896 | 14,900 | 
Cesar ...... 1896 fear at i 
Hannibal 1896 nar eal i 
Wi anietne teen 1896 noe $. 
Jupiter 1895 ¥5 * 
Victorious ... 1895 rae 5 
ba anee George 1895, 5 a 
. 1895 »> 2 
| 1894 ” ” 
DiyenQsvoasocs kine eesce I9iz | 27,500 | 8Xzr3°5 in. y 
Queen Mary4......... rgIZ — i 
*Australiag v2... | x9xz | 18,800 Mer ee 
+New Zealand)...... Igrr ris ee 
ATONGG Uetoagseretoe . | E910 | 26,350 (eeu 
Princess Royal§ .... | 19x 4, iy 
Indefatigables ...... z909 | 18,750 Pes, ae 
Invincible§ .......... | 1907 | 17,250 | ” 
Inflexible§ ... sere | 1907 ” >> 
Indomitable§,........ 1907 ” 2 
Cruisers : ci Sate 
Defence ... 1907.} 14,600 (ae on 
Minotaur 1906 0 » 
SHAnMOT ess. 5 aued 1906 5 ”. 
Achilles -s..sreeee | 3905 | 13,550 ear = 
Cochrane . 1905 y) poms 
Warrior ... EGO. > Fy ny 
IN Stel Ac ceee cenat seek es 1905 i Nas 
Duke of Edinburgh | 1904 * ieee bs 
Black Prince ..,.....- 1904 3 sha 
Devonshire .......+0--+ 1904 | 10,850 Reh ee 
Roxburgh ... Ks 
Argyll)... % 
Hampshir Base Se 
Carnarvon ... ss 
Antrim 
Suffolk...... 
Lancaster .. 
Cumberland 
Donegal 


Bacchante 


Leviathan cscs. | 
x) EXUDV EMSS ote caebuee pee 
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2" id 
*. Name. : : Main Name. i 
ae {§=Turbines.) Uehd.) Tons. Acenaments (s=Turbines.) Lchd.) Tons. amarante 
Argonaut. ....-.-.-. 1898 | xz,000 | 16X6in. | Vindictive ............ 2 oX6 i 
Ariadne ............... | 1898 i Af Furious ... net 1806 Yd ree a 
Powerful IT. 1807 es $5 coke ”  \j2X6 in 
“Europa 1897 |, is aie 1893 | 4:360 Nia s24-7 in, 
4Niobe . thaw |v, re Fox sss. ros iris 
Diadem ... | x896 3 ae Forte .. 1893 i _ 
© | Merrible ..e..ssesec--- ~~ |f2Xg'2 in. | Astrea. | 38 » * 
ernie 7895 i trex in. Pete . iBeg ‘ 34 
ibr: ee f 2X92in, | Charybdis. 189 , x 
Gibraltar on Bb oz at 23700 ieoxe in, Hermion: . x88 _ “a 
Theseus ... 1892 7;350 3 Astrea 1893 ou 
Grafton ... 1892 re fe a ; 2X6 in 
Endymion O88 pas 4 Molus .. . 1891 | 3,600 { Bais i 
Edgar ... . | 1890 A fa Heh) pk: pall Receeer aeeee nc 1892 Pe Ey : 
‘1 Crescent .....456. hsv3- 1892 By { Bee) fea Melpomene .......... 189x | 3,600 5 
Royal Arthur 4 ne Sa Phe 1897, % sf 
Edear wc... 2Xgzin. | Sirius... 1890 7 ; 
‘eal ” lake in. Seylla.: 38pr | 3,400 i 
Blenheim ........-..- 9,000 Hee et Phas ae ” 
5 gz a 189 ;600 *4°7 10 
lao ts ci..-+-2--.225 9,000 +, antiopid Se 1890 : % $ So 
: ? etis ... aH 
Light Crwisers : Waiad os A are a0 i 
Conquest) .........--. 4,000 aS Andromache . | 1890 ip 2 
Comnsé se ne re = Latona . 1890 7 { 
Cleopatrad fa 4 — Apollo... 1890 AS fs 
Champion§ “5 oa = Diamond§. 1904 3,000 | 12X4 in. 
Cordeliag.. Z 3 — Sapphire) . 1904 a ae 
Carysfort§ = 75 = Topaze$ 1903 3 2 
catenee Ss 3 = Amethyst§ 1903 3 a 
Calliope) i - _ Pandora .. | 1900 2,200 | 8X4 in. 
Aurora$’ .. y a = +Pioneer..... .. | 1899 % i : 
{ Galatead .. a i = Prometheus .. | 1898 | 2,335 
| Inconstant§ ie é¢) _— Psyche... 1898 7 ea 
| Royalist§..... a 79 — Perseus . 1897 tr 5 
Undaunted§ . a2 a _— Pyramus .. 1897 7 = 
Penelope§ .... Me Bs — Pegasus .. 1897 A E; 
‘Phaeton) ai her _ Proserpine 1896 ey En . 
area we ag a Pelorus ... 1896 a 6 
Chatham 8,400 | 8X6 in Philomel.. 1890 | 2,575 | 8X47 in. . 
Dublin§ .. op i Barham .. 1889 | 1,830| 6x4'7in. |) 
Southampton) ...... | i a Medea..... 1888 | 2,806 en 5 
e o as Fearless§ . 1912 3,360 \| 10 X4 in. 
5,440 h Active .«. r91r | 3,440 nA 4 
35 aS Blonde$ .. 1910 33350 “ 
5 Aea ls 255 Blanche$.. 1909 . re, 
99 ri Bellonas .. 1909 Ry 6X4 in, 
” 2, Boadiceas x908 | 3,300 ef 
5,250 | 8X6in. y Skirmisher .. z905 | 2,895 | 9X4 in. 
> ” _ | Attentive i904. | 2,670 sa 
LE ” | Sentinel. x904 | 2,895 |. # 
aot ee: Patrol... z904| 2,940 i 
4,800 { 2x6in. | Adventure .. z904 | 2,670 he 
3 roXq4 il. Foresight .. | r904.| 2,850 ah 
” Er ale | Fouward) ..-2:.-2..-+-++ 1904 Meds sfeeae 
Poe p13 at r = “<" 
on ” Torpedo Vessels: 17. Bee 
5,880 wX6in, - | Depot Ships for T.B.D.: Built, 8; building,» 
Depot Ships for Subrawrines: Built, 14; buildin 
g, 


Torpedo-Boat- Destroyers Built, x9x{ 5 buildin: 
33. ; ; 

Torpedo Boats (New Type): 36. 

Torpedo Boats (Old ype): xst class, 73. ba 

Submarines : Built, 8x ; building, 22.|| 

" * Canadian ‘hip. 


+ Australian Ship. 
Australiat Ships Warrego, 


Parramatt 
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Great Britain—Army, Education. 


ARMY. 


The British Army is recruited by voluntary 
enlistment and is administered by an Army 
Council. The Home Army is divided into six 
Divisions with headquarters as follows :—I. and 
If., Alders} ot; II1., Southern (Salisbury); IV., 
Eastern (Woolwich) ; V., Ireland (Curragh) ; VI.; 
Ireland (Cork). The total land forces are shown 
below :— 


STRENGTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY, 1914. 
Regular Forces, (at home and abroad) ... 167,868 


Regular Forces in India .............-.ccscesese 75,897 
Crown Colony and Native Indian Corps 8,765 
Army Reserve... s+ 145,000 
Special Reserve 78,734 
MALIGIA. \.. 6. .ieecs2s 

Militia Reserve ........... go 
Channel Islands Militia ....... 3,166 
Malta and Bermuda Militia . 2,894 
Territorial Force ...........:. 315,438 
Isle of Man Volunteers .. ut 1,009 
*Officers’ Training COrps...........s.sseseeeeses 126 

Total 


Saveieteedpedvacavenkennatel Pewee at dolstese re 7993057 


Horses and Mules (at home and 
abroad 
Horses and Mules (India) .. 

*,* About 3,000f00 troops have been 
enlisted for the new Army (30 Nov., 1915). 


A Cavalry Brigade comprises 3 regiments, and 
is usually commanded by a Brigadier-General. 
Total strength on a war footing, x,697. 

An Infantry Brigade comprises 4 battalions, 
and is also usually commanded by a Brigadier- 
General, Total strength on war footing, 4,143. 

A Division comprises 3 Infantry Brigades and 
the following Divisional troops: Divisional 
Artillery (commanded by a Brigadier-General), 
3 Field Artillery Brigades, 1 Field Artillery 
(Howitzer) Brigade, x Heavy Artillery battery 
and ammunition column, x Divisional ammuni- 
tion column; Divisional Engineers, z Field 
companies, x Divisional Telegraph company ; 
Divisional mounted troops, z mounted infantry 
companies ; Divisional transport and supply 
units, x Divisional transport and supply 
column, x Divisional transport and supply 
park; Divisional: medical units, 3 field 
ambulances. A Division is usually commanded 
by a/Major-General. Total strength on a war 
footing, 19,651. with 7o guns. 


EDUCATION, : 


y The Educational System of the United King- 
dom is twofold, being partly under State and 
Local contro] and management, and partly under 
parental and private arrangements. ; 


Blementary. 

Elementary Education is compulsory for all 
children between 5 and x4 years of age, and is 
provided free at Public Elementary Schools 
| maintained by Local Authorities and aided by 
State Grants. ~ ‘ 

In England and Wales out of the whole number 
| of such children (about 6%: millions) nearly 534 


lready 


* The Officers’ Training Corps above mentioned include 
| only the Senior Division (Universities and University 
| Collece Contingents) ; the Junior Division (Public School 

pout aente) amounted in r9z2-13 to 444 officers and x8,189 

ata ae 


5 


| Treland. 


millions are on the books of such schools, which 
are 21,356 in number, and staffed by 163,697 
adult teachers. Included in the above number 

® are (in populous districts) special schools 
tor defective children. 


Secondary. 


Considerable progress has been and is being 
made towards a public provision of accessible 
Secondary Schools affording suitable courses for 
pupils of about r2-x6 (in some cases 18) years of 
age. 

In England and Wales there are 1,097 Secondary 
Schools regarded as efficient by the Board of 
Education, and attended by 185,056 pupils. About 
two-thirds of the pupils pay fees or hold scholar- 
ships ; the remainder come from Public Elemen- 
tary Schools with free places, entering at about 
12 years of ageasarule. Of these schools nearly 
z,000 receive State grants; nearly 500 are con- 
trolled by County or County Borough Authorities, 
and of the remainder most are endowed, and 
many are also aided by Local Authorities. 

In Scotland such schools are administered 
by School Boards, and in Ireland by an Inter- 
mediate Education Board. 


Technical. 


Technical Education in England and Wales is 
provided in Evening and similar schools (mostly 
controlled by Local Authorities), 8,164 in number, 
and attended by 628,18x students on whom State |’ 
grants are paid, and of whom about one-half are 
under 17 years of age. The average attendance 
of a student is about 50 hours per annum, 
There are also Teachers’ Courses (294), Tutorial 
Classes (x00), Technical Instruction Courses (85), 
with 1,169 grant-earning students; and Day 
Technical Classes (259), held in:zxq Institutions, 
with 10,913 students on whom State grants are 
paid ; and also 218 Schools of Art. 

In Scotland Technical Education is provided 
in like manner, but in Ireland by a Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 

Training is provided by the State for Hle- 
mentary School Teachers, of whom so per cent. 
have been trained in Colleges having nearly 
13,000 places. Slight progress has been made 
lately towards providing for the Training of 
Teachers for Secondary Schools, a small annual 
State grant being made for the purpose, 


Universities. au 

There are 18 Universities in the United King- | 
dom, of which xo are in England, 4 in Scotland, 
xin Wales, and 3in Ireland. These, with dates 
of foundation, are Oxford (1249), Cambridge (1257), 
Durham (x83r), London (1836), Manchester (x8s0), 
Birmingham (1900), Liverpool (1903), Leeds (x904), 
Sheffield (xg05), and Bristol (x909), in Beene 
University of Wales (x893), in Wales; St. An- 
drews (x4rx), Glasgow (1450), Aberdeen (2494), 
and Edinburgh (zs8z), in Scotland; and Dubin 
(2591), National (9x0), and Belfast (xg09), in 


Besides these x8 Universities there are 4| 
independent University Colleges providing 


; higher instruction. Most of these Universities | 


and University Colleges receive State grants in 
respect of technical and professional work under | 
the Board of Education Regulations. There are | 
upwards of 9,o00 full-time students at th 
State-aided Universities. . ’ 


Great Britain—Finance, Production. 
: FINANCE. 


' The Revenue and Expenditure of the United 
Kingdom for the five years ended 3x March, ro15, 
are stated as follows :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 

$ $ 
Igro-1r | ¥,019,253,000 789,725,000 
IQtI-12... % 925,450,000 090,000 
Igit2-I3... 944,010,000 ” 892,725,000 
19X3-14..- 964,502,500 943,110,000 
1914-15 1,133,470-000 1,034,620,000 


The Accounts for 1913-14 and Budget Estimates 
for 19x4-x5 are shown below :— 


Revenue. 
P Revenue. Receipts. Estimate. 
1933-14. IQl4q-15. 
} $ $ 
GUSUOMIS ogee ccs- onset sss 172,287,000 | 171,801,000 
TBO sears svoees ant -| 192,407,400 192,699,000 
232,964,740 | 139,768,000 
48,454,760 | 48,114,000 
3,402,000 3,402,000 
House Duty 9,720,000 9,720,000 
Income-Tax (including 
Super-Tax) ........---. 229,630,140 | 274,833,000 
Land: Value Duties...... 3,474,900 3,523,500 
Total Tax Revenue) 792,340,940 | 843,860,500 
Postal Service ............ 102,983,400 | 105,705,000 
Telegraph Service . 14,968,800 15,066,000 
Telephone Service .. 31,735,800 33,534,000 
Crown Lands ..... -| 2,875,800 2,575,800 
Suez Canal pees ete. 7,078,800 6,658,200 
Miscellaneous ,.. I,197,440 10,381,800 
- Total Non. - “Tax 
Revenue vreresdeees 171,140,040 |. 173,890,800 
|From Exchequer 
Balances .......:. 1,020,600 oS 
Total Revenue...... 964,502,580 | t,017,751,300 
Total Expenditure! 950,829,300 | 997,199,000 
UIQ .ovescccsrneses 13,692,280 29,552,300 
Extraordinary Revenue 
(Borrowed) ..........-- 15,430,500 25,587,900 | y 
Mea tS Expenditure. 
A Payments, Estimate, 
Expenditure, avn Saree 
National Debt, in-| $ 
terest, etc. }........| 82,346,840 81,361,260 
Ni ational Debt,Repay- 
ment of Capital...... 36,722,160 32,848,640 
Road Improvement ; 
Bund:.........00 Bsk 6,512,400 7,508,700 
Payment ‘to “Loca 
Taxation .....-r.2ce.+- 46,971,900 48,041,100 
Other - Consolidated 
Fund Services ......| 8,281,440 8,291,160 
ALINY “ser.revcscoee 137,222,100 | 140,381,100 
| Navy... 225,061,740 | 2505533,000 
| Old Age Pensions 
Insurance and Lab 
Exchanges ...... , 267,241,680 277,340,000 
| Education and other|| 


Civil Services......:.. 


22 jabo,a80 23,430,000 


_ 118,418,760 
4 "950,809,300 


25,430,500 


| 
sy 
| 
‘| 
vil 


997,799,000 


127,463,220 _| 


. 25,587,900 Ne 


DEBT, 
The National Debt stood as follows on 3: March, 
1914 and rors :— 
Funded Debt. TOI5. 
2l4 per cent. Consols $2, 697,238, 275 $2,680,233,295 


234 per cent. Consols 19,142,836 18,925,815 
2% per cént. (16 Vict.) 149,078.900 149,062,025 
Bank of England Debt 55,075,500 55,075,500 
Bank of Ireland do. ... 13,153,845 13,153,945 


$2,933,589,356 $2,916,450, 480 


“Terminable Annuities 147,761,095 140,203,605 
Unfunded Debt......... 167,500,000 167,500,000 
Other Liabitities . 281,920,095 284,923,130 

Total debt......... $3,530,770,546 $3,509,077,215 


Against this total the estimated Assets were 
(on 3x March, 1915) $583,439,290, being the 
value of Suez Canal Shares ($149,96s,000), other 
Assets ($26,254,530) and Exchequer balances 


($417,254,760). 
é Cost of the Debt. 


The cost of the National Debt.for the last two 
years is detailed below :— 
I. Annual Interest— 


YQI3-14. 1914-15. 
‘Funded Debt 


$73,935,549 $73,160,035 


Terminable Annuities 16,010,130 14,656,080 
Unfunded Debt ...... 5,579;250 8,858,220 

II. Cost of Management 832,655 811,600 
Ill. New Sinking Fund... 26,142,425 — 5,000,000 


Total ..c.: $122,500,000 $x02,485,935 
Sinking Fund. 

Large sums are paid off annually by means of 
(a) the New Sinking Fund, which is the balance 
of the Annual Charge after providing for interest 
and cost of management; (6) the old Sinking 
Fund, .which is the application of the surplus 
revenue of any year for the redemption of debt ; 
and (c) Terminable Annuities, the capital yalue 
of which is deducted from the Debt upon the 
expiration of the term for which the annuities 
are payable. 

A WAR LOAN of $1,701,000,000 was raised suc- 
cessfully, being over-subscribed, in November, 

xg14. A second public loan in July, xgz5, 
amounted to $3,000,000,co0. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 


The following table shows the net value of the 
total outputs of Farms, Fisheries, and Factories. 
of the United Kingdom, according to the results 
of the first Census of Production of the United 
Kingdom (x907). The net output per person 
employed was $585, and the horse-power of 
engines at factories was 10,755,009. In the 
column giving the number of persons employed, 
account is taken only of salaried persons and 
wage-earners in permanent employment, out- 
workers and temporary or occasional employees 
being omitted from the total, 


SUMMARY OF ALL INDUSTRIES, 1907. 


Value of 


Geographical Diyision. Outnets Bmployed | 


(Number). 

England and Wales :— $ 
Agriculture (1908) ... Oa sepced 
Fisheries 40,780,000 
(Other Tadaeetiee sheiee [3:9%4,970,000 


_ Total evs pes _ aon 


576,000 © 
210 
5,808 5269 


aE eas ee Sh 


Peet ereeees eee 


Permanently | 


i} 
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7, ‘Permanently 
Geographical Division. De ry eee 
Scotland :— 
Agriculture (x908) ....| 115,750,000 95,000 
Fisheries | .is..:--s.a000 16,105,000 28,051 
Other Industries...... 431,820,000 | 885,403 
MODAL aeroresest ks 563,675,000 | 1,059,354 
Treland :— : 
Agriculture (908) ... | 227,870,000 184,000 
Fisheries y...c! 4:..--6.5- 1,705,000 8,027 
Other Industries. 113,885,000 291,304 
HOC ie n= - ates davee 343,450,000 483.33 
United Kingdom :— 
Agriculture (zg908) ... | 981,870,000 760,000 
SHISNENIES 7 -.uh sei, ennemane 58,590,000 73,188 
Other Industries...... |3,560,675,000 6,984,976 
WOUAN n receracpnens - 4,607,235,000 | 7,828,164 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, U.K. (1907). 
Brey hess 
: - e nen 
Trade Groups, Ourpuke Rapin a 
(Number). 
Tron and Steel, Engineering) $ 
and Shipbuilding Trades| 765,412,075/1,539,415 
Smelting, Rolling, & Founding} 150,240,000} 262, 666 
PMGINCCMINEG i352 28. se akewewe ce 252,475,000] 46x, 703 
Shipbuilding (J... 2... ...ahc.+ | 105.225, 340| 213, 892 
Railway, constructn. & repairs) 103,240,000] 270,697 
Other Metal Trades ......... 59,465,000] 114,473 
Mining and Quarrying ......| 597,655,000] 463,70 
Coal and Tronstone ......+-+.| 530,450,000} 838, 586 
Textile Trades ...... 47%,670,000/1 243,044 
ROWUON eh. aes deearis 225,035 000! 572, 062 
Woolen and Worsted »........ 92,985,000] 264, 022 
Jute, Hemp, and Linen . 47,260,000] 154, 496 
Bleaching and Dyeing........ 52,415,000] 103,813 
Food, Drink, and Tobacco .| 447,569,705| 463;70% 
Clothing Trades ............... 234,312,855| 748,903 
Public Utility Services 229,700,240) 342,491 
Gas Undertakings ............ 86, 435 , 000 83, 440 
Waterworks Undertakings ..| 45,375,900/ 22, 104 
Electricity Undertakings .... 27, 790, 000 22, 618 
MUTI i tecanteyceavesensnaetee 216,651,745) 519,626 
Paper, Printing, and Allied) _ 

IPT ADCS wamsnseceapeacts psoas 168,252,800] 325,475 
Chemical and Allied Trades| 107,785,000] 127,842 
‘Timber Trades .| £07,221,4x0| 239,195 
Brick, Clay, Stone, &e.......! 85,575,000] 205,614 
Leather, Canvas, and India- E 

SRLDUBT lacosdestencavecetaree 43,090,000) 84,724 
Miscellaneous) ....:..-...-.-+..- 252,650,000| 54,437 

OPA E sncnczsnevasna ees ipenitrsicee)isoGe76 
EXTERNAL TRADE, 


The. total value of the 
IQIO-1914 WAS :— ; 


Imports. 


Exports. 


. Merchandize, 


--3,483%75)505))_ 


» a 


2; 153; 


606,785 


BARE) 

rgx0 | 3,391,285,120 | 2,670,749,085 

xgzx1 | 3,400,787,635 | 2,784,392,16 

1912, 3,723,203,155 | 2,994,805,6s0 | 5,738, 
3,730,050,832 3,085,226,778 


Total. 


trade in the five years 


$ 
§,062,014,205 
6,185,279,795 


805 


y » 


6,821,277,609 
5,636,782,340 | 


TRANSPORTATION. | y 


Railways.—On 3x Dec., 1914, there were 23,701 
miles of railways open for traftic, the capital of 
the various companies heing $7,109,240,000. 
The total receipts were $605,490,000, and work- 
ing expenses $440,865.000, leaving net receipts 
at $254,623,000. ‘The total number of passengers 
carried (exclusive of season ticket holders) was 
1,454,76r,000, and the total weight of goods 
conveyed 568,201,000 tons in r9rq (as against 
386,548,000 in 1913). 

Tramways.—the total tramway mileage was 
2,675 On 32 Dec., 1913. The total receipts were 
$66,865,595, the working expenses $46,923,990, 
and the net receipts $27,940,605, the total paid- 
up .capital being $383,993,400. During xorg 
3,2109,857,203 passengers were carried, as against 
3, 127,318,732 IN 19r2. 

Roads.—The ‘maintenance and repair of 
bridges and main roads is within the jurisdiction 
of the County Authorities in each Division of 
the United Kingdom, other roads being main- 
tained by Borough, Urban, Rural, and Parish 
Councils. The increase of motor traction, and 
the consequent use of highways by other than 
county or district residents, has ied to a move- 
ment in favour of the nationalization of the 
highways, and a Development and Road Im- 
provement Fund (the latter derived from duty 
on motor spirit and from carriage licences) has 
been formed for the creation and improvement 
of highways. On 3: March, r9zq, this fund 
amounted to $6,974,755- 

Posts and Telegraphs.—Im the year ending 
3x March, 1914, 3,477,800,000 letters (75 per head 
of the population) were délivered in the United 
Kingdom, in addition to 926,500,000 post cards, 
and 1,379,400,000 halfpenny packets. There were in 
1912-13, 75.042 miles of telegraph and telephone 
line (2,661,378 miles of wire), transmitting 
77,035,000 inland and 16,838,000 foreign messages, 
and 730,763 telephones, giving 36,019,086 trunk 
calls in 1912-13. 

Navigations.—In 190s there were 4,673 miles of 
canals, carrying 43,161,927 tons of merchandize, 
the revenue being $13,403,550 and expenditure 
$9,456,065. Of the total mileage 1,363 miles 
were owned or controlled by railway companies. 
The total paid-up capital was $237,753,840. The 
Manchester Ship Canal, opened in 1894, has a 
total Jength of 26 miles and connects Manchester 
with the Mersey port of Liverpool. ; 

Shipping.—In 1914 the mercantile fared of 
the United Kingdom consisted of 11,353 steamers 
over roo tons and 8,336 sailing vessels (846,504 
net tons), a total of 32,29x vessels. In 
xox3 338 «Sailing vessels (30,382 net tons) 
and gog steam vessels (2,170,107 net tons) 
were builb in the United Kingdom, exclusive 
of warships (193,785 tons for British Nav; 
and gs,024 tons for other countries). The 
total tonnage of British and Foreign shipping 


| 


| entered and cleared at the various ports in x9z; 


(exelusive of vessels engaged in coasting trade 
was—entered 82,148,569 tons, Cleared 82,66z,01: 
tons. In 2972 there were 286,806 seamen em 
ployed in British vessels (exclusive of vessel 
employed on rivers and -inland navigation, bw 
inclusive of fishing. vessels) ; of this total 208,63: 
were British, 30,960 foreigners, and 47,221 wer 
Lascars and Asiatics. Germans (5,000), Swed 

(3,600), Norwegians (z,zs0), and Russians (2,0 
were the most numerous of the — 


: 5 


nationali 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IMPORTED BY GREAT BRITAIN, x913 AND rorx4. 
; ; i 
y 
CLASSIFICATION. 1933. ror4. CLASSIFICATION, 1OIZ. af. 2074, } 
| 
‘00D, DRINK, AND $ $ RAW MATERIALS AND $ $ 
TOBAGGG,” 5: ...4-5..0% 1,410, 383.289 7, 484,846,035) MAINLY BAMAD US 
Non-dutiable .... » |£,086,143,875|1,107,315,220| . FACTURED %,369,657,078/1, 282,656, 975, 
Grain and Flour . 415,503,892] 398,181,345) Iron Ore .....-..... s+ | -35925;452| 2 27,436,720" 
Wheat .. 213,026,980] 223,670,395]. Other Metallic Ores ... 49;559;024| 47,667,325 | 
Barley 39,254;506, 28,301,560) Wood and Timbers..... | . 168,213,970| 126,723,555 | 
Oats..... 27,505,722, 23,372,085) Raw Cotton - | 342,972,858) 276,753,130 
PATEL acbbasucasusvcn. + 66,721,193) 38,804,560) Waol ....... sehanaadnctondece 183,399,069, 171,233,610 
Wheatmeal & Flour| 30,850,167; 27,745,240, Other Textile Materials! 95,990,516] 76,838,350 
Tilebed seamen: odin one I1,002,394| 12,879,728) Oilseeds, Ge. ........0... 202,042,665| 206,660,280 | 
Meat c...csseeeeeesseess 275,690,357| 311,120,175) Hidesand Skins......... 72,226,475) 63,635,330 
1,482,606 231,475, Paper-making material; 28,264,80z| 29,791,075 
84,704,361) 91,277,840) Miscellaneous ........... 193,663,885! 155,725,920 
14,911,699) 15,315,390 | 
Beef, fresh & 78,204,088 95,326,855 
Mutton, fresh and t 
HOWE Rest pans<>>~ | §3,0%2,821| " 57,081,550, WHOLLY OR MAINLY 
Pork - | 8,094,306 23,315,995) _ MANUFACTURED ...) 940,907,942) 802,481,080 
Butter - | 137,052,578 320,071,380 Tron and Steel........... 74,025,736, 54,386,245 
Gheese . | 34,290,289) 39,830,8z0| Other Metals ............ 156,016,818} 148,021,660 
Eggs 46,610,326 43,264,000) Cutlery, Hardware, &c.| 35,858,829| © 25,972,0%5 
Fish. 23,550,465  28.368,955) Electrical Goods 7,734,249) 6,213,850 
Fruit 60,652,952, 58,892,710, Machinery ........ 351395,239| 33,502,495 
Lard 25,984,765' 23,754,715, Wood and Timber 17,414,290) xx,684,590 
Margarine.. 19,040,027) 19,886,805) Cotton Yarn & Manufs. 595532451) 46,866.545 
Vegetables 29,195,003| 27,695,955| Woolen 9 50,983,567} 38,242,045 
Dutiuble...... 285-A0% 263)" 340,415,475} OUIK Visavevaseceercessssevede 73,460,753| 66,964,220 
Noeoa .. 20,768,x21/ 21,085,455, Other Textiles 44;367,829| 36,755,620 
Coffee visi... 14,206,183] 17,746,385) Apparel +. |. 29,047,220) 21,263,750 
Confectionery . 8,939,276 5,522,055| Chemicals, Dyes, &e... 6x,120,803| 60,322,150 
Dried Fruit ..... 16,952,797, .16,423,145| Leather and Manufs. 65,273,803| 67,390,740 
Condensed Milk . 10,183,622! 10,425,605) HarthénwareandGlass| 22,094,857| 14,973,535 
8,413,924)  8,948,740|" Paper .. 37,297,676) 33,955,955 
28,484,509, 16,660,600) Motor Ca 40,617,080) 36,334,470 
60,026,282' 78,065,175, Miscellaneous 128,904,792) 99,3745545 
52,077,500 82,525,735 By Parcel Post ......... : ¥5, 102,921 9,618,280 : 
66,984,918 71,107,480 Sot ea " 
19,819,775 18,151,565 Total ...$/3,736,050,832|3,483,175,565 Ss 
40,162,810 37,315,340 
Jeu d 
PRINCIPAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1913 AND 1914. m4 
CLASSIFICATION. 1913. “r914.! CLASSIFICATION, 1913. ixor4, 
Z = SSS eee - 
$ ‘ $ Neer ge Sp i . 
oop, DRINK AND Machinery ............... | 279,882,406] 156,815,465 : 
TOBAGGO......+.+-.-.-. | 258,377,398} 134,742,710) Ships, New ...........-+. 53,588,887, 34,662,770 | a 
Fl ¥7;110,338| 15,475,400 Wood Manuiactures... 9;922,370| 7,821,940 
6,021,088 8,696,810] Cotton Yarn «cs... 72;930,574| 59,866,180 
8,846,890 Piece Goods ...| 475,190,455 395,875,855 
6,463,775 Other Cottons.......+... 62,093,392) 55,675,210 
Bass oa 11,703,885) Wool Yarn & Manuts. | 180,908,698) 174,798,905 | 
19,972,865| Silk 10,485,596} 9,327,805 
18,540, 70,063,948] 64,91x,305 
283,505,420], ADP 79,822,219) 72,658.370 
2x1,010,640 Chemicals; Drugs, &e. 106,755,510) 97,540,305 
22,345,450) Leather .........--...s.see0 27,450,621| 23,425,075 
x19,81z,460| Warthenwareand Glass| 25,336,254) 20,738,200 
6j625,540| PAPEL 2..s..si25-2 +---avssse> 17,880,887) 15,929,695 
ae Carriages, Carts, &e... 55,238,215} 56,147,790 
... |¥,999,030,239|2,693,167,820| Miscellaneous Manuis, 166,351,720) 152,947,270 
ee 203,897,572|. 208, 1339)%5° Parcel Post ...-+-.+..8-. | 44,489,067] 35,502,600 
64,536,232) 53,416,475) aa Tila ae 
Beast nek se x Total ...$ 2,552,692,104 2,153,606,785 


255973; 


15,093,000 


' Ca) eh 
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TOWNS. 

CAPITAL OF THE UNITED KIN@DOM, London. 
Population (x9rx), 4,522,96x. Greater London, 
75252,963. : 

London Government.—The City’ of London 
possesses almost unchanged its pre-Norman 
government, with a Corporation consisting of a 
Lord Mayor (the Port-Reeve) and two Sheriffs, 
and of Aldermen and Common Councillors elected 
by Wards at Wardmotes. The Lord Mayor and 
the Sheriffs are elected by Liverymen of the 
Guilds ; Common Councillors by registered ward 
electors; the term of office in each case being 
one year. 

Lord Mayor, 9 Nov.,: 1915-1916, Rt. Hon. Sir 
Charles Wakefield, Kt., $50,000. 

Sheriffs, zg Sept., r9x5-x916, Alderman George 

Alexander Touch, Samuel George Shead. 

The growth of the Metropolis has been met by 
the establishment of Municipalities round the 
City of London, and by the creation, for general 
administrative purposes, of the London Cownty 
Council, which governs the County of London. 

Chairman of the L.C.C. (1915-1916), Cyril 

Jackson, unpaid. 

Other municipal authorities are the Metro- 
politan Water Board, the Port of London 
Authority, and the Metropolitan Asulwms Board. 
The London Fire Brigade is administered by the 
L.C.C., the City Police by the Corporation of 
London, and the Metropolitan Police by the 
Home Office. E 

ENGLAND contains 4x Cities and Towns with a 
population exceeding 100,000, viz, :— 


*London © ..... 7,252,963 ; Stoke-on-Trent 234,553 
*Birmingham. 840,202 | Croydon......... 169,559 
*Liverpool ... 784,455 | Willesden... 154,267 
*Manchester. - 714,427 | Sunderland ... 151,162 
PCCOS) fecapan tee 445,568 | Oldham ......... 147,495 
*Shefiield 407,313 | Tottenham ... 137,457 
*Bristoll......... 357,059 | Hast Ham...... 133,504 
West Ham ... 289,x02 | Blackburn 133,064 
Bradford ...... 288,805 | brighton ...... 131,250 

Hf PU bi icetes cubes 278,024 | Birkenhead ... 130,832 
*Newcastle ... 266,671] Walthamstow 124,739 
Nottingham... 259,942 ' Leyton ......... 124,730 
a 


Derby...i-...s ++ 123,433 { Coventry ...... 106,377 
*Norwich ...... 121,493 | Southampton. 119,039 
Salford ......... 231,380 | Preston ......... 117,13 
Portsmouth... 23x,165 | Gateshead...... 116,928 
Leicester ... 227,242 | Plymouth 112,042 
Bolton ... 180,885 | Burnley..... + 106,337 
Stockport 108,693 | Middlesbrough 104,787 
South Shields. 108,649 | Halifax ........ + TOr,556 
Huddersfield... 107,825 


The Cathedral Cities 
ingham (pop. 840,202), Bristol (pop. 357,059), 
Canterbury (pop. 24,628), Carlisle (pop. 46,432), 
Chelmsford (pop. 18,008), Chester (pop. 39,038), 
Chichester (pop. 12,594), Durham (pop. 17,550), 
Ely (March), Exeter {(pop. 48,660), Gloucester 
(pop. 50,029), Hereford (pop. 22,568), Ipswich 
(pop. 73,932), Lichfield (pop. 8,6r7), Lincoln (pop. 
57,294), Liverpool, London, Manchester, New- 
castle, Norwich, Oxford (pop. 53,049), Peter- 
borough (pop. 33,578), Ripon (pop. 8,2x8), Roch- 
ester (pop. 31,338), St. Albans (pop. 18,132), Salis- 
bury (pop. »2z,217), Sheftield (pop. 407,313), 
Southwark (pop. x9x,x51), Southwell (pop. 2,500), 
Truro (pop. xx,325), Wakefield (pop. 51,516), 
Wells (pop. 4,655), Winchester (pop. 23,380), 
Worcester (pop. 47,987), and York (pop. 82,297). 

WALES contains 3 Cities and Towns with a 
pupulation exceeding 100,000, viz. :—*Cardiff, 
182,280 ; Rhondda, 152,798 ; and Swansea, 114,673. 

The Cathedral Cities of Wales are Bangor 
(pop. xx,237), Llandaff (pop. 6,925), St. Asap 
(pop. z,co00), and St. David’s (pop. r,739). ‘ 

CAPITAL OF SCOTLAND, Edinburgh. Popula- 
tion (x9zz), 320,315. | 

SCOTLAND contains 4 Cities with a population 
exceeding 100,000, viz. :—Glasgow, 784,455 ;' Edin- 
burgh, 320,315 ; Dundee, 165,006 ; and Aberdeen, 


203, 5 \ ae 

The Episcopal Bishoprics in Scotland are 
Aberdeen, Argyll, Brechin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Moray, and St. Andrews. 

CAPITAL OF IRELAND, Dublin. 
(911), 403,030. Aaa ie y 

IRELAND contains 2 Cities. with a population 
exceeding 100,000, viz. :—Dublin, 403,030; and 
Belfast, 385,492. 


Population 


* There are Lord Mayors of the Cities marked with an asterisk and also of the City of York. 


| LONDON WITHIN VARIOUS BOUNDARIES, 


i AREA IN POPULATION. 
Se LONDON ARWAS. STATUTE |- oF eee 
4 P AORES. 1901. rgrx. 
| Within the Registrar-General’s lables of Mortality .......-...:cccse ‘ 
| Within the Limits of the County of London.....cc.csseseceeees } 74,816 | 4,536,267 | 4,521,685 
Bi | City of London within Municipal and Parliamentary Limits 26,923 19,657 
J Central Criminal Court District .........icctercsusygseceresreneessate 6,079,115 | 6,6r0,03x 
Metropolitan Police District (not including City)... 6,554:449 | 7,232,702 — 
a Metropolitan and City Police Districts....... Be veassoaatareaes 6,581,372 | 7,252,358 _ 
thee > iv : x 
ney i ; 
i, Parliamentary Boundaries.—In ‘consequence of changes of boundaries under the London Government 


it Act, | 
BAN , the County of London does not now include the whole of certain Metropolitan Parliamen’ Divisions ; 01 
. ky other hand. it includes portions of certain Hxtra-Metropolitan Parilawonter iad a pile Pie 


ry Divisions. 


of England are Birm- 


x 


: ' Great Britain—Colonies, ce. 
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British Colonies, &e. 
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The Dominions, Colonies, and Protectorates of Great Britain have a total area of 


13,002,200 square miles and a population (1911) of 388,810,150. 


Canada, Newfoundland, 


Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa are self-governing, with Governors- 
General representing- the Government of Great Britain, and elected legislatures of two 


Houses, with ministers responsible to them. 


AMERICA, 
: : Popula- 
Divisions.and Capitals. |g AP), tion, 
Canada (Ottawa) .........05...006 3,730,000 |7,200,000 
Newfoundland (St, John’s) 

Md GADIADOL ..).-.,sc00vce-e.- 163,000 | 240,000 
Bermuda (Hamilton)............ 20 18,000 
British Honduras (Belize)...... 8,600] 50,000 
British West Indies ............)) 12,300 |r,730,000 

British Guiana (Georgetown)| 90,300 | 310,000 
Falkland Islds. (Port Stanley 6,500 4,000 
NMID RUMI Sy. cr oos fesccstaseescose ea 1,000 - 
Total ..... Batperencs 4,011,720 |9,552,000 
Dominion of Canada. 
| : 1 _ |Population. 
| Prosinces. Samick Gosh 
YS (C0 255,840 | ~374,663 
British Columbia. 355,855 | 392,480 
Manitoba ...-.., 251,832 | 455,014 
New Brunswick . 27,985 | 352,889 
Nova Scotia ......, 21,428] 492,338 
PODLATIO: e>s,.<0000ese-nennvee seeeee|) 407,262 | 2,523,274 
-Prinee Edward Island 2,184 93,728 
Cepek «ase ofevene ne sove 2,003,232 
Saskatchewan . a 492,432 
PYEHOHE Seige gcwvsccsssisceceryecee 8,512 
North-West Territories.. 18,481 


The land area is 3,603,910 square miles and 
the water area 125,755 square miles. In rozz the 
Roman Catholics numbered z2,833,04z, Methodists 
2,079,892, Presbyterians 1,115,324, Church of 
England (Protestant Episcopal)x,043,017,: Baptists 


Britain Se hie Sictives beng 77,982,002 
Ottawa. Population erida 87,062. 

; i8.—Montreal, é. (470,480), 

G76,538), Winnipeg, Man. (236,035), 

CG, 100,401), Hamilton, Ont. (8x,969 


382,666, and Lutherans 229,864. , 
Governor-General, H.R.H. the Duke of 
EGHNATEHG ove vwecdecccccctasaenseses Stix ce +-$50,000 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. R, L. Borden f 
£QO.M.G. cersceseeees Riatibarcvsecaesabaaseseaeey teres 12,000 
. 1913. 
$168 ,689,903 
112,059,537 
= 324,301,625 
692,032,392 


cs 


Quebec, Que. (78,910), Halifax, N.S. (46,6x 
London, Ont. (46,300). ; be 2 


Newfoundland, 

The island ot Newfoundland on the northeast 
side of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, has a total area 
of 42,750 square miles, with a population (r9rz) of 
238,670, Attached to the government of the 
island is a coastal strip of the Labrador peninsula 
220,000 square miles (pop. 3949). The trade of 
the island is principally with the U.S., Canada 
and Great britain,- 


Governor, Sir W. E. Davidson, K.0.M.G@. $12,500 | 
Premier, Sir E. P. Morris ....... titavoapaccare 2,000 
ZQII-12, 3QI2-13. 
Total revenue .... -$ 3,736,456 $$ 3,919,040 
Total expenditure., 3,524,653 3,803,561 
Public debt ......... see 27,489,957 29,470,060 
Total imports... ees 14,733,490 16,012,365 
Total exports ........... sees 13,874,809 14,672,889 


CAPITAL, St. John’s.. Population (rgri), 32,292. 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIMS have a total area 
of 12,550 square miles, with a population (x91z) of 
1,733,900. The area of the whole archipelago is 
about 100,000 square miles, of which 72,000 square 
miles are independent (Haitiand San Domingo), 
3,750 belong to U.S., 1,350 are French, 430 Dutch 
140 Danish, and go Venezuelan. The principal 
British islands are Jamaica (capital, Kingston), 
Bahamas (capital, Nassau) and Trinidad (capital, 
Port of Spain). The trade of the archipelago is 
mainly with U.S., the British share being about 
$20,000,000 annually, f 

BRITISH HONDURAS adjoins Guatemala in 
Central America. The exports are principally 


timber and fruit, and the trade is mainly with 


U.S. 
EUROPE. 

Divisions and Capitals, (ay, sey aye Po’ eae 
Isle of Man (Dougias)...... 230 50,500 
Channel Islands ....... 70 97,000 _ 
Malta (Valletta) . is 120 211,500 
GHDTALSAL. 22. ca s.enccosvvse Mire 2 20,000 

TLOtAls. -ccwescsest 422 379,000 


The Isle of Man lies in the Irish Sea, and is 
much frequented by visitors from Great Britain, 
The Channel Islands are the only portions of the 
Dukedom of Normandy now belonging te Eng- 
land, to which they have ‘been attached ever 
since the Norman Conquest (1066 a.D.). Malta 
is ap island in the Mediterranean, about 60 
miles from Sicily, and is a strong naval and 
military port. The island was captured from 
France in 1800 and was ceded to England under 


the Treaty of Paris, 1814. Gibraltar is a rocky 
fortress on the south-east coast of Spal, cora- 
was Cap- | 


manding the Straits of Gibraltar. 
tured by England in r7og and was ceded by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, 2723. Bh re 


- , a = 
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Union of South Africa, 


The Union of South Africa consists of the 
former colonies of Cape Colony and Natal and 
of the former republics of the Transvaaand 
Orange Free State. The Union was formed soon- 
after the Boer War (899-1902) between the two 
| republics and Great Brita. The government 
is highly centralized in the Union parliament 
and executive and only little power is reserved 
to the federating States of the Union. The 
States have administrators and small executive 
councils. 


ASIA. 


Rous : Area Population 
Divisions and Capitals. | (gy“mniles). | izgz3). 


British India (Dethi) ......| 1,900,000 | 355,000,000 
Ceylon (Colombo) ..... ase 25,500 4,100,000 
Straits Settlements (Sing- 

dvocnsedqanecceseteseses 1,660 700,000 


LLIN POL) aterensanthenesass<ss 41,000 1,629,000 
Hong Kong (Victoria) ... 3G0 440,000 
Weeihai wel: -../.2.ccsssssscecss oo 160,000 
British Borneo(Sandakan) 35,100 234,000 
Sarawak (Kuching)..... al 50,000 650,000 


rea. ~ |Population. 
3,600 274,000 


Provinces and Capitals. (Si) Mites. (gts). 


2,187,550 | 323,158,000 


Cape of [Good Hope (Capel 


Se 3 | “LOWn) --..+++0 testpeeteneeeer vee] 276,995 | 2,564,965 
British INDIA consists of British Territory | Natal (Pietermaritzburg)...| 35,z9e-| 2,194,043 
(x,093,074 square miles, pop, 244,267,542) and of | Transvaal (Pretoria) .........) xx0,426 | 2,686,212 


Orange Free State (Bloem- 
fontein) ..5.........<. Natiecde 50,389 528,174 


Total eepssbetears 473,100 | 5,973,394 


Native States and Agencies (709,128 square miles, 

pop. 70,864,995). The British J’erritory is divided. 
into the three Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, 
and Bengal, and twelve Provinces or Govern- 
ments. The chief religions are Hindus (218,000,c00 
in rg1x), Muhammadans (66,000,000), Buddhists 
(ax,000,000), Animists (z0,000,000), and Christians 


Governor-General, Viscount Buxton.........$50,000 


| (4,000,000). ‘ Prime Minister, General Louis Botha...... zo,0c0 } © 
Governor-General (Viceroy), Lord Hardinge = _ 1013-4. 

Of PEBSHUSH.cssccvassveosecadetesd¥enasses +++§§83,000 | Total Revenue «...ccereeseepereesersee 975,945,000 | 
Governor of Madras, Lord Pentland ... go,oco | Total Expenditure ....... ” 2,006,320 | 
Governor of Bombay, Lord Willingdon 40,000 Domenic Banas eaice ooh veeetees eee ; 
Governor of Bengal, Lord Carmichael... 40,000| Hxports to U.S. ec. - sie areas 

1912-13. Exports to Great Britain . 16,573,880 
Total REVeNUC...-.-reccecreeerevsesereesese $435,260,000 | Total Imports ..... seas ; 
Total Expenditure .. 418,295,000 | Imports from U.S. .. 54,488,500 | 
Public Debt ......s-s.04. %,372,015,000 | Imports from Great Bi ~ 09,350,000 | — 
Domestic Exports serecsccssevsssereeeses 803,875,000 ks 


Exports to US. cecssess 68,600,000 | SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, Cape Town. White 
seg io fseat Britain.. 200,968,880 | population, 29,863. . 

Total Imports .....-...,..scceseeee 536,720,000 ‘ ; . Hee 
Imports from U.S... Se ainars wee oF ee Pretoria. Whitepopu- | 
Imports from Great B: 318,220,000 pare tae 


LARGEST CITY, Johannesburg. ‘White popu-j — 
lation, 119,953. i 


SourTH AFRICAN HicH Commuisston.—The 
Territory of Basutoland (xx,7%6 square miles. 
pop. 494,506 y ici meee Bechuanaland 
roteciorate (a7s,oco Square miles, pop. 22 
and Rhodesia, the territories of the ened 
South Africa Company area , 575 square miles, 
pop. %,750,000; capitals, Salisbury and Living. | 
stone) are controlled by a. High Commissioner, | 
who is also Governor-General of the Union of } 
Population. | South Africa. : P|! 


A 
(Sg. Miles). (r9zx), ‘ - : 
| | High Commissioner, Viscount Buxton .., $15,0c0_ 
: "BRITISH WEST AFRICA consists of the colonies | 
Egypt (Cairo) .... 12,000,000 of the Gambia a Square miles, Pop. £46,000 ; | _ 
2 


e Khart capital, Bathurst), Gold Coast (120,000 square } 
Rhodesia (Guliabony) ‘ miles, "pop. 1,400,000; Capital, Accra), ‘Sone 


CAPITAL, Delhi. Population (xgrx), 39x,828. 

CHIEF CiTrEs.—Caleutta (pop. 1,216,574), 
Bombay (972,930), Madras ($17,335), Hyderabad 
(499,840), Rangoon (293,36), Lucknow (260,622), 
Lahore (228,318), Ahmedabad (215,448), Benares 
(204,222). In addition there are twenty cities 
with populations exceeding 100,000, 


AFRICA. 


Divisions and Capitals. 


5)100,000 


“an ee SA eh 


tes : Leone (34,000 square miles POP. 1,100,000 5 capi- it 

Nyassiond (Bites, 3 - 6 tal, Freetown), and Ni igeria (333,300 square miles, : 
British East Africa... - 306. POP. 17,000,000 ; capital, Lagos pbs = f 

cae British West Africa . BritisH East ArricA consists of the " 


pea ne He Cert roe) aoe g : uare miles, 
_ | seychelles (Victoria) . Z 00,000 5 r 
_Ascension Isld.(Georget’ ‘ Aaere fallen 

‘St. Helena (Jamestown) ; 2,500 | Uganda 


EGyPt is a British Protectorate under the rule 
of Sultan Hussein Kamil (see p. 454). 


British High Comnvissioner, Lt.-Col. Sir 
H. McMahon ..... Posi dewacseusivevskscreactes ese $37,500 


The SUDAN is jointly occupied by British and 
Egyptian forces since its seeouaiaee’ by Lord 
Witchoue® (2898). 


Governor-General, Gen. Sir F. Wingate. 


1913. x014, 
Total Revenue ......... #E17,515,743 4 17,368,616 
Total Expenditure ... 15,470,584 15,728,785 
Total Debt .....-...--... 95,563,549 92,958,790 
Domestie Exports ... 34,574,321 31,662,065, 
. Baportsto OS. . 3,981,566 2,662,247 
Hxports to Great 
PERU esc Ses c8 16,154,360 13,779,934 
Total Imports ......... 25,907,759 27,895,195, 
Imports from U.S. 322,166 386,003 
Imports from Great 
BUULAIE © ovecnsesvee 9,558,400 10,481,960 
OCEANIA. 


Area Population 


Divisions and Capitals, 


Sq. Miles. (z9x2). 
Australia (Canberra) ......... 3,063,000 | 4,947,000 
New Zealand (Wellington)| 104,750 selene 
Fiji Islands (Suva) ............ 75435 130,000 
Papua (Port Moresby) ...... 90,000 360,000 
Pacific Islands y55...c..-....05-. | 32,500 200,000 
bats let sre; ccs se | 3,214 685 | 6,687,000 
| 


Commonwealth of Australia, 


The Commonwealth of Australia consists of 
jas five continental States of New South Wales 
,460 square miles, pop. 1,857,39:; capital, 

‘<i ey), Victoria (87,884 square miles, pop. 
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1,412,119; capital, Melbourne), Queensland 
(670,500 square miles, pop. 667,633 ; capital, 


Br feoeaes, South Australia (380,070 aA miles, 
pop. 438,173; capital, Adelaide), Western Aus. 
tralia (975,920 square miles, pop. 320,657; capi- 
tal, Perth), and of the insular State of Tasmania 
(26,235 square miles, pop. 201,675 ; capital, 
Hobart). The territories of the Commonwealth 
also include Northern Territory (523,620 square | 
miles, pop. 3,500; capital, Darwin), Papua, a 
part of the island of New Guinea (88,460 square | 
miles, Pop, 350,000; capital, Port Moresby) and 
the Federal District (g1z square miles, pop. 
3,940), where the capital of the Commonwealth 


is being laid owt at Canberra, 
Governor-General, Sir R. C. Munro- 
AOLQUSOM -atecch a. stenvesessasereaseb are seeeerk $50,000 | 
Prime rps W. M. Hughes, K.0....... 10,500 
Gov. of N.S.W., Sir G. Strickland ...... 25,000 
Gov. of Victoria, Hon. Sir A. L. Stanley 25,000 
Gov. of Queensland, H. Goold-Adams, 
GLOLMG) vevssneans adesoaesre eas ignansmncres asus 15,000 
Gov. of South Australia, Lt.-Col. Sir 
H. L. Galway ..., 20,000 
Gov, of Western Australia, Maj.-Gen, 
ISI SEE SALT Oly, Ver snccsuaavecsuc see reneetiedant 20,000 
Gov. of Tasmania, Sir W. G. Ellison 
WEAGRTUTOY = tise .Zavaess cewek wizdstorseavaseoas 12,750 | 
I9I2-13. 
REVOMUC wanes caccttaanysasuenstteuebiacce ses $109,497,065 | 
Expenditure , 78,897,415 | 
Debt ...... Nake atassiteses «+  1,385,620,475, 
Domestic Expor ST Ataeat on eG 395,480,000 
Haports to U.S. (1914)...ccdsseeeeees 22,418,262 
Exports to Great Britain (1914) 184,264,395 
Total Imports ....0...--.000 390,790,000 
Imports from U.S. (1914, 54,986,635 
Imports from Great ae (1914) 185,443,600 


CAPITAL, Melbourne (until removed to Can- 
berra). 
CHIEF CITIES, Sydney (pop. 637,102), Melbourne 


(591,830), Adelaide (x92z,294), Brisbane (141,342), 
Perth (84,580), Hobart (38,055). 


TRADE OF U.S. WITH GREAT BRITAIN, x14. 


IMPoRTS FROM U.K. 


Articles, growth of U.S., returned ... cere Tatas 
chemicals, Drugs and Dyes Seapyes 12,525,019 
lays and Earths........... gee’ 1,994,140 
Yopper and manufactures of .. + 2,185,678 
Sotton and manufactures of . + 23,278,958 
Diamonds and Precious Stones . 860,472 
farthen, Stone, and China Ware. 2,351,689 


Feathers, natural and artificial... 


2,406,662 
fibers, Vegetable, and ae Grasses, 


and manufactures of .. 30,659,870 
RLS ewaeennerkNe sass suse 2,665,166 
furs and Furskins, undr essed 2,578,017 
Hides and Skins ...... ears w+ 10,396,83r 
india Rubber and Gutta Percha ..... + 49,349,478 
iron and Steel, and manufactures of 17,833,840 
Leather, and manufactures of ......... 6,244,280 
me and Dairy Produce ,.......... - 8,013,867 

JUS. o,.cectescevssscersoeses 7,003,484 

Paper, and manufactures of | 8,362,990 
ka and manufactures of ........ 4,780,556 
3, Wines, and a ne Ts .. 4,680,055 
3,870,965 

| 21,003,135 


x,885,689 


EXPORTS TO U.K. 


JAMIMNGIB  sccosanapscchesbestateces ee ener cconsnn > 402,735 
Breadsttffer ocean ee EN 45,777,877 
Chemicals, Drugs, and Medicines... 3,932,586 


Copper and manufactures ... 


+ 22,589,378 
Cotton and manufactures 


+ 236,177,544 


Ape 88 1,127,350 

bit yeasade dhseeceues see 6,243,452 
Fr ait and Nuts scccsese oH 9,767,540 
Glucose and Grape Sugar 3,656,255 
NOUS cateyce tes saeaneeacrhenas se scbncaaeeeveect 6,456,182 
Tron and Steel, and manufactures ... 24,322,404 
Meat and Dairy PLOMUGCO: ced. ccoctseese 63,932,357 
Naval Stores:........000c00+ + 2,320,741 
Oilcake and Meal ...... + 2;136,780 
Oils, animal and mineral > 30,230,404 
Paper and manufactures . 2,689,302 


PER ATLIN oe scpaaneresetinase vee - 2,549,200 
BOCAS. vcasnecesasesaees has gi 798,948. 
Sugar and Molasses. . + 1,569,710 
Tobacco and manufactures 3 20,985,190 


Wood and manufactures ....0.s.ccssceeree 22)277;307 
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1 DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
AMERICAN. 
Embassy. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
in London, His Excellency Hon. Walter 
Hines Page ....--s«0«+ Pisieccaesbleokrecwiet +s $17,500 

Private Address, 6 Grosvenor Square, W. 
Office of Embassy, 4 Grosvenor Gardens. 
| Secretary of Embassy, Irwin B. Laughlin $3,000. 
| and. Secretary, Jordan Herbert Stabler.... $2,265 
and Secretaries, Edward Bell; Franklin Mott 


Gunther; Richard E. Pennoyer; Elbridge 
Gerry GTEENE -...-...ccrereseceeesenerececnoneqenene 2,000 
1 3rd Secretary, Eugene C. Shoecraft ......... $x,200 


Commercial Attaché, Albertus H. Baldwin. 

Navil Attaché, Commr. Powers Symington,U.S.N. 

Military Attaché, Lt.-Col. G. 0. Squier, U.S.A. 

Attachés, Lieut, Stanford C. Hooper ; Lieut. John 
H. Towers; Naval Constructor Lewis B. 
McBride; Lt.-Col. Rufus H. Lane; ; Major 
Thomas C. Treadwell. 

Despatch Agent, R. Newton Crane, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, S.W. 

Consular Representatives. 

England :-— : 
Birmingham—Consul, 8. M. Taylor ...... $4,590 
Bradford—Consul, A. E. Ingram 4,500 
Bristol—Consul, John S. Armstrong, jr. 2,000 
Dover—Agent, ¥. Crundall. 
Huddersjield—Consul, Franklin D. Hale 
Hull—Consul, Charles M. Hathaway, jr. 
Kidderminster—Agent, J. Morton. 
Leeds—Consul, Homer M. Byingtoun...... 
Leicester—Agent, W. W. Harly. 
Liverpool—Consul, H. L. Washington ... 
London—Consul-Gen., Robert P. Skinner 

» Consul, Charles A. Holder 

»  Vicedo., Richard Westacott. 

» Do. do., Ripley Wilson. 

» Do. da, Herbert D. Jameson. 
Consular Office, 42 New Broad Street, B.C. 
Manchester—Consul, Ross E, Holaday... 6,000 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Consul, W.C.Hamm 3,000 
Nottingham—Consul, Calvin M. Hitch... 4,000 
Piymouth—Consul, J. G. Stephens 2,500 
Redditch—Agent, William U. Brewer. 
St. Helens—Agent, K. L. Phillips, 
Shefield—Consul, John M. Savage........ 
Southampton—Consul, A. W. Swalm ... 
Stoke-on-Trent—Consul, R. 8. $8. Bergh... 
West Hartiepool—Agent, H. C. Nielsen. 
Weymouth—Agent, ¥. W. Fuller. 

Wales :-— 

Cardif—Consul, L. A. Lathrop .........<+« 
Swansea—Consul, Maxwell K. Moorhead 

Scotland — : 
Aberdeen—Agent, George McClennan Wells. 
Dundee—Consul, E. H. Dennison ......... ,;e00 
Dunfermline—Consul, H, D. Van Sant.. 
Edinburgh—Consul, R. Fleming ......... 
Glasgow-—Consul, J. N. McCunn . 
‘Proon—Agent, P. H. Waddell. 

Treland :— 

Belfast—Consul, H. Sharp ...ccccsecscsereee 
Cork—Consiil, Wesley Frost... cccccovscssees 
Dublin—Consul, EB. L, Adams....c.sccsecees 
Galway—Agent, BR. A. Tennant. 
Limerick—Agent, John A. Dinan. 
Londonderry—Agent, P. O'Hagan. 

Queensland—see Cork, 

Europe :— ; 

__ Gibraltar—Consul, R. TL. Sprague sccccees 

_ Jersey—Agent, Albert E. Ereaut. 

Kirkwall, Orkney Is.— Agent, James Flett. 

= ri 7 - ~ % a - — 


— r : 
ont ee ee 
POE we ee 


3,000 


4,500 
3,000 


3,000 
3,000 


Malta—Consul, Wilbur Keblinger......... $2,300 
Agi 


sia :— 
Aden—Consul, Wm. J. Grace...... tessegens = 2j500 
Bombay—Coneul, Carl F. Deichman...... 
Calcutta—Consul-General, <. A. Smith 
Colombo—Consul, Walter A, Leonard ... 
Hodeida—Agent, ’ 
Hong Kong—Con.-Gen., G. E. Anderson — 
Karachi—Consul, James O. Laing.....+.. 
Madras—Consul. Lucien Memminger ... 
Penang—Agent, Joseph Heim. 
Rangoon—Consul, Samuel C. Reat .....- 
Sandakan—Consul, George M. Hanson. 
Singapore—Cons,-Gen., John P. Bray... 
Africa :— ‘ 

Bloemfontein—A gent, A. E. Fichardt. 

Cape Town—Consul-Gen., G. H. Murphy 

Durban—Consul, Wm. M. Masterson ... 
East London—A gent, 
Johannesburg—Oonsul, E. N. Gunsaulus 
Mombasa—Consul, Percy C. Hays........ oa 
Port Elizabeth—Consul, H. A. Wakefield 
North Americai— : 
Canada— 


Calgary—Cons 
Campbelltown, N .B.—Consul, T. Botkin 
Canso, N.S.— Agent, A. W. Hart. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.—Consul, 
Cornwall, Ont.—Cons., Giles R. Taggart 
Cumberland, B.C.—Ageiit, G. W. Clinton. 
Edmonton, Alb.— Agent, G. S. Montgomery. 
Edmundston, N.B.—Agent, L.0.Keeton. 
Fernie, B.C.—Consul, T. D. Bowman ... 
Fort Hrie—Consul, G.-S. Messersmith... 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont.— 
Consul, Henry. P. Starrett ......secessee 
Fredericton, N.B.—Agent, 
Galt, Ont.—Agent, J. Ryerson. 
Halifax, N.S.—Cons)-Gen., E. E. Young 
Hamilton, Ont.—Consul, J. de Olivares 
Kenora, Ont,—Agent, R. H. Moore. 
Kingston, Ont:-—Consul, F. 8. 8. Johnson 
Lethbridge—Agent, MatthewP. Johnston, 
Liverpool, N.S.—Agent, J. M. Mack. 
Louisburg, N.S.—Agent, H.C. V.Levatte, 
Lunenberg, N.S.— Agent, D. J. Rudolf, 
Moncton, N.B.—Consul, C. Forman...... 
Montreal—Consul-Gen., W. H. Bradley. 


3,000 
2,000 


2,000 
2,000 | 


2,000 |. 
2,00¢ 


2,300 | 


Prince Rupert, B.C,—Consul, &. C. Co 
Quebec—Consul, G. Willrich ...<2.-secseers 
Regine, Sask.—Consul, John A. Gore ... 
Riviere du Loup, Que.—Consul,J Fowler — 
St. John, N.B.—Consul, H. 8, Culver ... — 
St. John’s, New.—Cons., 3. 8. Benedict. 
St. Stephen, N.B.—€ ei 
Sarnia—Consul, FO. Slater... 
Sault Ste. Marve—Oonsul, G. W. t 
Sherlwooke, Que.—Consul, € 


Sydney, N.S.—Consul, C. M. Freeman... $3,000 
‘oronto—Consul, Chester W. Martin ... 4,000 

Prenton, Ont.— Agent, 8. J. Young. 
Vancouver, B.C.—C.-G., R. E. Mansfield 

FS » >» Cons., GC. Woodward 

Victoria, B.C.—Consul, RK. B, Mosher ... 

Vietoriaville—Agent, John HB. Gray. 

White Horse, Yukon—Agent, E. J. White. 

Windsor, Ont.—Consul, H. A. Conant ... $2,500 

Winnipeg —Cons.-Gen., F. M. Ryder.....-. 4,500 

Yarmouth, N.S.—Consul, H. H. Balch. 2,500 

West Lnudies — 

Barbados—Consul, C. L. Livingston...... 
Brighton—Agent, William E, Daly. 
Cockburn Harbor—Agent, C. H. Durham. 
Grenada—Agent, P. J. Dean. ; 
Haimilton—Consil, Car] R.. Loop 
Kingston—Consul, James C. Monaghan 
Montego Bay—Agent, H. M. Doubleday. 
Nassau—Consul, Wm, F, Doty. 
Port Antonio—Consul, Ross Haz 
Port Moranit—Agent, Chas. E. H. Beard, 
Roseau—Agent, H. A. Frampton. 
St. Ann’s Bay—Agent, A. B. D. Rerrie, 
St. George—Agent, T. T. Higinbothom., 
St. Lucia—Agent, William Peter. 
Si. Vincent—Agent, B.A. Richards. 
Salt Cay—Agent, A. W. Harriott. 
Prinidad—Consul, A. J. MeConnico 
South America :— 

Betize—Consul, WE. Avery ....-. Boeke 
Georgetown—Consul, G. E. Chamberlin . 

Paramaribo—Agent, H. L. Hirschfeld. 

Oceania :— 

Adelaide—Agent, G. H. Prosser. 

Auckliand—Oons.-Gen., A. A. Winslow... 

Brisbane—A gent, J. W. Collins, 
Christchureh—Agent, F. Graham. 

Dunedin—Agent, F. 0. Bridgeman. 

_ Fremantle—Agent, U. W. Burke. 
Hobart—Consul, Wm. A. Bickers ......... 
Melbowrne—Consul, W. C. Magelssen ... 

{| Neweastie—Consul, Eucien N. Sullivan. 

Sydney—Consul-General, J. 1. Brittain. 

i Poronsville—Agent, A. R. Mackay. 

| : Wellington—Agent, Arthur E. Whyte. 

\ Africa — 

Mombasseé, B.H.A—Consul, P. C. Hays... 
BRITISH. 

BPmbassy—Washington, D.C. 

| Ambassador Hatracrdinary and Plenipo- 
- tentiary ot Washington, His Excellency 

' the Rt. Hon. Sir Cecil A, Spring-Rice, 

G.:C.¥.0., K.C.M.G. (1912).....-..245 ER EK 50,000 

Bmbassy—xgo0, Connecticut Avenue. 

Lone of Embassy, C, de R. Barclay, M.V.0. 4,500 
Nawal Attaché, Capt. Guy R.A. Gaunt,R.N. 4,000 

Asst. Naval Attaché,Comm. W.Coysh,B.N.R. 

Atteché, Lt.-Col. Hon. Murrough © 

O'Brien, M.¥.0., DiB.0, cretiecseeseesererseee 2,500 
386Sec,, Hon. E.Scott,c.M.G,,M.V.0. $2,500t0.2,500 

| ard Secs,, Hon, T. A. Spring-Rice ; DB. G. 

‘ ; Horace Seymour; Robert 


4,500 
2,000 
4,000 


3,000 


ie 


3,509 


42500 


2,000 
4,000 
3,9¢0 


5,500 


3,000 


3,250 


Consular Representatives. 
e Md.—Cons.-Gen., Gilbert Fr 
V.-Cons, EH. A. Boyd $2,500 
V.-Cons., J. Guthrie. ee 
t News—V.-Cons., ©. B. Kenworthy 
k,Va.-~ Vice-Consul,Barton Myers 

, Va.—Vice-Cons.,A. P. Wil Pee 
Cone. i, PB, Le 


Great Britain—Diplomatic Intercourse. 


3,000 


2,500: 


aim Diego, C 
,000 | Savannah, GO, 


). Darien—Vice-Consw, BR, Manson .:..0.° 


z X 
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Boston, Mass,—V.-€., F. O'Meara $1,500 t0 2,500 
as V.-Cons., J. B. moe ca 

Portland, Me.—V,-Consul, J. B. Keating 
° i ta TI.—V.-Cons.,H.3.C. Dubois 

teago, Ill._—Cons.-Gen., H. D. Nugent... 00 

» _ V-Cons., L, BE. Bernays $2,500 eros 
Detroit—Vice-Cons., H. G. Meredith ... 
Duluth—Vice-Cons., Daniel Quail ....... x! 
Omaha—Vice-Cons., M. A. Hall..........0, 
St. Paul—Vice-Cons., C. EB. Hamilton... 
Douglas, Ariz.— Viee-Cons., J.T. T. Paxton 
Galveston, Fex.—Cons., C. A. §. Perceval 


54,500 tO 5,000 
re Vice-Cons., 8. W. eat : : 
Port Arthur—Vice-Cons., J. R. Adanis 
Honolulu (Haweti)—Cons. EH, L. 8. Gordon $5,000 
BManila—Cons.-Gen,, John B. Rentiers ... 6,335 | 
as Vice-Cons., W. M. Royds ...-.0 
Cebu—Vice-Consul, J. T. R. Knowles ... 
Tloilo—Vice-Consul, Tv. H. W. Price 
New Orleans, La.—€.-@,,H,T. Carew-Hunt  6,g00 | 
3, V.-Cons., «--$2,500 00 3,500 | 
Guifport—Vice-Consul, Max Rowland... | 
Jacksonville, Fle.—V.-Con., W, Mucklow 
Key West, Fla.—V.-C.,Wm. J. H. Taylor 
Mobile, Ala.—V.-Con., J.T. McSweany... 
Pensacola, Fla.—V.-Con., W. D. Howe 
Port Tampa,Fla.—V.-C. Jas. W. Morris 


22 


Cincinnati—Vice-Consul,W. L. Finch ... 


Cleveland—Vice-Consul, H. E. Gresham 
Pittsbuxg—Consul, C. HE. HB. Childers ... 
Portland, Oregon—Consul, T. E. Erskine 7, cco 
em sen Vice-Consul, J. P. Trant,$2,409 to 3,500 
Astoria, Oregon—Vice-Cons, ,E.M.Cherry 
Grays Harbowr—Vice-Consul, T. M. 
Watt Copland 
Port Angeles, Wash.—V_-C,,D.W. Higgins 
Port Townsend, Washington—Vice-Con., 
Oscar KIGCK Or so... seeesesisersascaverave ast 
Seattle—Consw, Bernard Pelly .,.. 
Vice-Conswl, W. H. Murray 
Tacoma, Waskington—Vice-Con, 


GASSED sesssnescczsevvnares 
Porto Rico (San Juanj—Consut, 
M. de Garston .ceccseseennesseeee $4,750 to 5,250 
5 Y.-Consut, T. G. I. Waymouth 
Arecibo—Vice-Consul, Lorenzo Oliver ... 
Arroyo de Guayama—Vice-Consul, H, A: 
MCCOPMICK -....cceesccseveceesonsererasmerans . 
Humacao, Naguaboand Fajardo— Pice- 
Consul, Antonio Roig...........-..0.. seers 
Mayaguez—V.-Con. Thomas Boothby, jr. 
Ponce—Vice-Consul, Fernando M. Toro 2 
St. Louis, Mo,—Cons., C. L.M. Pearson... $5,500} 
Denver (Colo)—Vice-Consul, A. Crebbin 
Kansas City, Mo.—V.-C.,H. W.Mackirdy 
San Francisco, Cal.—C,-G., A. C. Ross, GB. 
ahs V.-Cons., D, Young ..-.-- 
Fice-Oon., D.C. C. Grant 
Cal.—V.-C.,C.W. Mortimer 
—V¥.C., A. Hutchinson 
Col. A. M. Brookfield 
Brunswick, @a.—V.-C., Rosendo Torras 
Charteston, S.C.—V.-Cons., A. Harkness - 


8,500 
3,500" 
5:25 


Los Angeles, 
San 


utuila, Scmoa—Vice - Consul (acting), 
Thomas rood .... svagesenstvceorenrs. 


o 
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Greece. \ 
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GREECE. 


King of the HWellenes, Constantine, born ax July 
(3 Aug.), 1868; succeeded to the throne g§ (x8) 
March, 9x3} married, 15 (28) Ooct., 1889, to 
tho ‘Princess Sophia, sister of the German 
Emperor, 

Heir Apparent, George, born 7 (20) July, 1890. 


Prime Minister and Minister of Wor and Foreign 
Affairs (Nov., r9x5), M. Skuloudis. 

Minanece, M, Dragoumis, 

Interior, M, Gounaris, 

War, Gon, Yanakitsas, 

Justice and Communications, M, Rallis, 

Nducation and Religion, J, Usirimokos, 

National Meonomy and Public Instruction, BE. 
Michalacopoulos, 

Marine, Adinival Coundouriotis. 


A maritime Kingdom in the south-east of 
Burope, situate in lat. 35° sgo’—4qx° N. and 
long. x9° z0’—26° x5’ 1, comprising an area 
(in xox2) of 24,822 square miles, with a population 
(in 1907) of 2,631,952, and enlarged by the 
addition of portions of Macedonia, Albania, and 
‘Nhrace, and by the capture of many of the 
Turkish islands (in the war of xoxa-x3), to an 
estimated area of 43,522 square miles, with a 
population of close on 5,000,000, The country is 
composed of a continental portion (the southern 
part of the Balkan Peninsula), and of islands in 
the Ayean, Mediterranean, and Tonian Seas. The 
surface is nearly all mountainous ; the coasts 
ave clovated, irregular, and deeply indented. 


PRODUCTION, &0,—The most important of the 
fruit trees ave the olive, the vine, orange, lemon, 
fig, almond, citron, pomegranate, and currant- 
grape. The imports are cotton and other manu- 
factures, vorn, timber, cattle, hides, sugar, salt 
fish, and voal. Its exports consist of currants, 
figs, olive oil, wine, cognac, tobacco, hides 
lead, iron ore, Magnesium, emery, marble, an 
sponges, 


DHKANEN.—-Service in the Army is universal 
and compulsory hetween the ages of 2x and sy 
Both the Jand and sea forces are now in process 
of reorganization, The Navy, consisted (July, 
19x3) Of q jvonclads, 1 modern cruiser, 14 de 
stroyers, 4 corvettes, 13 torpedo-boats, and a 
submarines. In xr9xa-x3 Greece, with the other 
members of the Palkan League (Bulgaria, 
Montenegro, and Servia), waged a successful 
War against Turkey, and during the progress 
of hostilities the island of Crete (q.v,.) was 
annexed, Ceytain isiands in the Algean were 
occupied hy Greek troops, and Salonica and 
other cent os were captured. In xoxg a second 
war of Bi yovia ayainst the remaining members 
of the Lew oo (and the threat. of an’ invasion 
by Ruman oe) ed iy al division of the con- 

uered tery iu. ion that ged to be very favor. 
able to Grweeve, whose boundaries now extend 
northwards to those of Albania and Serbia, 


EPVOATION is {ree and compulsory, maintained 
Wy local taxation supplemented by State grants. 
‘Secondary education is somewhat bac ward, 


“ae . 


‘es oa Tees : 


ERE 


particularly in the country districts. There is 
a University of some repute at Athens, which is 
largely attended by Turks. 


TRANSPORTATION.—There are 993 miles of rail- 
road open for traffic, and a line of about 7o miles 
in length is under construction in order to link 
up with the European system. There is a ship 
cana] cutting through the Isthmus of Corinth, 
but it is rarely used by foreign vessels. The 
post offices number x,1g0, dealing with 36,000,000 
postal packets; telegraphs, 4,951 miles. The 
mercantile marine consists of xxo sailing vessels 
above roo tons capacity, and 298 steamers 
(449,184 tions), 


Hetimated revenue -— 1914. 
Ordinary. ..4....dosssvoesercesccssnceeseerens $44j639;000 
Extraordinary .. sevevsesccesescen) 3,082,000) 

Estimated expenditure : 

Ordinary ...+0+ vs tse 44,007,180 
Uxtraordinary + 36,952,720 
19X5. 

DObt cccccdsesetvsowdecnsacdesvsoressavevacssecee MEQ, 240,200 

j 19%4. 

Total (MPOrts ..crrerecseeerecesseesceeeneees 30,8X3,430 

Total exports ... 34,004,385 

Imports from U.8,.. 1, 128,51 


atone 


Exports to U.S. .. 3,866,594 


CAPITAL, ATHDNS, in the south-east of Attica, 
a modern capital, occupying an extensive area 
round the site and remains of the classical city. 
Population, x907 (including the Pirsus), 241,058. 


WHIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY, 


The Metric System of Weights and Measwres 
was rae iia in 1876, but some of the old Turkish 
standards are still used (see Turkey). 

The Unit of Currency is the drachma of xoo 
lepta, Identical in value with the franc of 100 
centimes(=x9% cents), The circulating medium 
is principally paper; with silver x, 2, and 
5 drachme and s0 and ao lepta ; nickel zo, xo, 
and 5 lepta, and copper ro, 5, and 2 lepta an 
x lepton, 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE, 
American, 
U.S. Envoy Hatraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary (Athens), Garrett Droppers 
$10,000 
Secretary of Legation, Sheldon White- 
TOUS] i seoscsveeserysnasascevdvebecl cxeviskanateiten BIOOO 
Consuls. 
Athens (C.-G.), Alexander W, Weddall......$4,500 
Vice-Consul-General, George P. Waller. 
Patras, A. Bu Cooke «sscssecssecavoossessoveieness. 3000 
Vice-Consul, W. A, Birgfeld. 
Salonied, T. Bh, Kohl ssytesccesvecsstacvntestsvensevns, Ay 
Consular Agents at Kalamato and Mitylene, 


Greek. 
Greek Envoy (Washington, D.C.), (vacant), 
- aes are Consuls-General at Boston and New 


yarn 
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GUATEMALA. 


President (x9x0-1917), Manuel Estrada Cabrera, 
born 1857. 
Min, of Foreign Affairs, Dy. Luis Voledo Hervate. 
Guatemala, the most northerly of the Repub- 
lican States of Central America, is situated in N, 
lat. from 13° go’ to 17° go’, and in W. Long. from 
88’ 15/ to oz” 30’, and comprises an area of 47,424 
square miles, and Been in 1910 Of 2,000, 000. 
The Republic is divided into 23 departments, and 
is traversed from W. to Ei. by an elevated moun- 
tain chain, containing several volcanic summits 
rising to x3,000 feet above the sea: earthquakes 
are frequent, The country is well watered by 
numerous rivers; the climate is hot and un- 
healthy near the coast, but more temperate 
and salubrious in the higher regions. About 
430 miles of railway were open for traffic in 
zgix, ‘There were 5,954 kilometres of telegraph 
and 6x9 of telephones working in 1908. ‘the 
chief ports are San José de Guatemala aud 
Champerico on the Pacific, and Livingston and 
Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic side. The 
principal export is coffee, other articles being 
sugar, rubber, hides, bananas, and timber. 


9x4. 

) Revenue... -$z,746,665, 
Expenditure ose + 1,757,080 
Debt (gx Dec,, r9x2) «.. + 30,000,000 
MAOION DM is<verecasevneecnsy Cysehuee rir OIree 
Exports......... ; ratte seey 125784,025 

' Tmports from U.S,.....06 vee 3,602, 8x3 
MERON LO UB, .cdivsendeccooenenss sees 4,078,618 


GAPIWAL, Guatemala, Pop. about 90,000, 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures 
has been officially adopted, but the Old Spanish 
system is still ingeneral use. he unit of currency 
is the peso of xoo centavos of the nominal value of 
$x, but the actual currency is paper. ‘The value 
ot the paper peso fluctuates, the exchange rate 
Lite about 16 to 18 paper pesos to the U.S, 

ollar, 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE, 
American, 


U.S. Envoy EHatraordinary and Minister Pleni: 
potentiary (Guatemala), William Wayne | 
BWV OL: Msdacisy aes aasaditelactenisteris $x0,000 | 

Secretary of Legation, Warven D. ins 2,000 
Military Attaché, Capt. Robert F, Martin. 


Consuls. 
Guatemala (C,-G.), Stuart K. Lupton. ..,...$3,g00 
Vice-Consul, W. Owen. pint set b 
Consular Agents at Livingston, Puerto Barrios, 
and San José, 


Guatemalan, 


Guatemalan Hnvoy (xgxx, 2oth Street, -Wash- 
ington, D.C.), Joaquin Antonio Mendez, 
Secretary of Legation, i. Sanchez Latour, 
There are Consuls-General at Baltimore, New 
Orleaus, New York, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco, 


—s 


President (191§-x920), Gen. he ca 44,800 
Poreign Afvira, Dr. Enoch Désert, 

‘The Republic of Haiti isthe western or French 
portion of the island of San Domingo, which, 
next to Cuba, is the largest of the West India 
Telands. Thearea of the republic is ro,200 square 
miles, With a population estimated at, 2,029,700. 
The mountains ave richly and heavily timbered, 
and susceptible of cultivation nearly to their 
summits ; tt is probably the most fertile spot in 
the West Indies, whilst its harbors, especially 
Port-au-Prince, offer considerable facilities to 
foreign trade, The principal productions are 

, logwood, cocoa, cotton, hides, sugar 

at 8, these being the chief exports. I 

. | da sa d to contain mines of gold, silver, copper, 
tin, and iron. Its commercial prcenoniy, as 
been almost annihilated by repeated vevolutions 


The principal foreign trade is carried on with 
the United States, Great and Greater Britain, 
France, and Germany. - 
ek - 1909-10, _-19TO=xK. 
Revenue, GOld......00 $2,700,000 $3,280,000 
aes PAPEY «+4420. 6,690,000 7,720,000 
Expenditure, GOId..,..+4.  3,329,0%0 3,280,000 
ape ks PAPEK vessee 240,000 ’ ; y 000 
ar dete as itary a cod 
hernal debt (3x Mar. ons 
1 debt iota ee 


: . HAITI, Republic of. 


gourde, of 100 centavos, 


Haitian Envoy (x429 Rhode island Aye., Wash- 
. ington, D.C on Méno 7 
of. one aT 
isa C ro nes'ti x 


Tmports from U.S. (1914) ...sesreeeeer ees oo 65,540,708 

Exports to U.S. (1914) .... eres wahasusnsece¥s "891,807 
The imports for rgx2z~x3 were $8,087,945. 
CAPITAL, Port-au-Prince. Population, 100;000. 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY, 

The Metric System of Weights and Measiuires ip | 
in general use. he Unit of Currency is tho 
the gold gourde being of 
the value of 961% cents. ‘he paper gowrde has 
a fluctuating value between xg and go cents, 


DIPLOMATIO INTERCOURSE, 
American, 

U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- | 

otentiary (Port au Prince), Arthur Bailly- 

- Blanchard (£924) secre ssseercaseenensenasesSpX0,000 | 

eae of Legation, Robert B, Davis, 

Wy 


2,000 | 


p Pug teneTapSanapsapat Thiyeckaen tens sah ieee 
Consuls, 


Cap Haitien, L. W. Livingston ..,.....01-1$2,000 | 

Port wu cA Niland J. rf mere P: = nae 

Consular ents at Cayes, Gouaives, Jacm 
Peeeie. Petit Gofive and Port de Paix, 


serve 3 
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President (x913-19x8), Dr. Francisco Bertrand. 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. Mariano Vasquez. 

The Middle State of Central America, stretch- 
ing in N. lat. between 13° ro’ and 16°, and W. 
long. between 83° 10’ and 88° se containing 
| 44,275 English square miles, with a population 
estimated at 553,500 (x910). It has a coast-line 
of nearly 400 miles on the Caribbean Sea, chief 
ports, Truxillo, Puerto Cortez, Omoa, Roatan, 
and Ja Ceiba; but only about 40 miles on the 
Gulf of Fonseca, on the Pacific side, chief port, 
Amapala. The country is mountainous, being 
traversed by the Cordilleras. The products 
are mahogany, fruit, cattle, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, indigo, sarsaparilla, hides and 
skins, india-rubber, cedar, fustic, rose, and Lima 
wool. Its mineral wealth is great. In 1914 
there were go miles of railway open. 

CHIEF TOWN, Tegucigalpa, Pop. (z910), 35,000. 


1913. 
ReVeNUC....1......0068 aac sesseveeee 2,379,845 
Expenditure...... 1,804,475 

| Foreign Debt ... +» 26,992,850 
Internal Debt ... + 5,474,732 
Exports ....... a +» 7,058,035 
EVPOLUS scpscscgccuonnquvet evalewys¥havewsalees sees 12,831,706 

TOI4. 
TMPOLts LrOM WH. vci..ecsecsssctesesoovens + 4,873,514 
Exports COU seit nests divsersactesacioisse sees ~ 3,230,328 


King, Victor Emmanuel, born xx November, 1869 ; 
married, 24 Oct., 1896, Princess Helen of Monte- 
negro; succeeded to the throne July 29, r900. 

Heir Apparent, H.R.H. Humbert, Prince of 
Piedmont, born 15 Sept.,x904. 

Premier and Interior (x9xz), Signor Salandra, 

Foreign Affairs, Baron Sonnino, 

Justice, Signor Orlando. 

War, General Zuppelli. 

Marine, Admiral Viale. 

Public Instruction, Signor Grippo. 

Treasury, Signer Carcano., 

Finance, Signor Daneo, 

Agriculiure, Industry, and Commerce, Signor 
Cayacola, 

Public Works, Signor Ciuffelli. 

Posts ond Telegraphs, Signor Riccio, 

Colonies, Signor Martini. 


Foreign Ambassadors, 

Ambassador to France, Signor Tittoni; Russia, 
Marchese Carlotti; U.S.A., Conte Maschi- 
Cellere ; Spain, Conte Bonin; U.K., Marquis 
Imperiali di Francayilla, 

A Kingdom in the South of Europe, consisting 
of a peninsula, the large islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia, the island of Elba, and about 66 minor 
islands. It is situate between lat. 36° 38’ 30/— 
46° 40’ 30’ N, and long. 6° 30’—x8° 30’ E., and 
comprises a total area of r10,623 square miles 
(91,277 Mainland, 19,346 islands), with a popula- 
tion (r9zx census) of 34,686,683, The peninsula 
‘is traversed throughout its length by the chain 
of the Apennines; the Alps form its northern 
limits, dividing it from France, The chief rivers 
se the Po, ae Adige, manpee and the Arno. 

@ princip: wos ar me (579,285), Naples 
Lana Milan iegormoa Dati (427,733), Palermo 
(341,656), Genoa (272,077), Florence (232,860) 


5 


aa 
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Honduras—Italy. : 
HONDURAS. 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 

The Metrie System of Weights and Measures 
was officially adopted in 1897. 

The Unit of Currency is the peso of zoo cents, 
the principal coins being silver. The silver 
peso has a fairly constant valtte of about 4314 
cents. Paper currency exchange is about 4134 
cents, U.S., to peso. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSH. 
American, 

U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 

potentiary (Tegucigalpa), John Ewing $10,000 

Secretary of Legation, Frances T. Coxe 2,000 

Military Attaché, Capt. Walter F. Martin. 


Consuls. t 
La Ceiba, Walter F. Boyle ....ssserccseeseeess $2,000 
Puerto Cortes, John A. Garnon ........ 
Tegucigalpa, Ezra M. Lawton ........s+--..005 2,500 
Consular Agents at Amapala, Bonacca, Roatan, 
San Juancto, San Pedro Sula, and Tela. 


‘ Honduras. 
Honduras Envoy (1830, Hotel Gordon, Washing- 
ton, D.C.), Dr. Alberto Membreno. 
Secretary of Legation, R. C. Diaz. 
There are Consuls-General at Baltimore, Louis- 
ville, New Orleans, New York, and St. Louis. 


ITALY. 


Bologna ‘(272,639), Venice (z60,727), Catania 
(211,699), Leghorn (105,322), and Bari (103,522). 

PRODUCTION, ETC.—Its wines are numerous 
and celebrated, and olives and olive-oil are fur- 
nished by Tuscany, Liguria, and the province 
of Bari; while fruit abounds and is largely 
exported. The cultivation of silk forms an 
important agricultural industry. Among the 
principal minerals are iron, lead, zine, copper, 
manganese,\and antimony ores, sulphur, gyp- 
sum, amianthus, alum, and boracic acid. Silver 
is found in Sardinia, and some gold in the Alps. 
Salt is a Government monopoly. In 1z9x4 there 
were x1x,165 miles of railway open for traffic, and 
33,45x miles of telegraph line. The sea-going 
commercial marine (x9r3) consisted of 839 
steamers (762,274 tons) end 4,693 sailing vessels 
(374,835 tons). The imports chiefly consist of 
cotton, wheat, coal, coke, chemicals, colonial 
produce, yarns, jute. and manufactured goods, 
woolens, raw silk, silkworms’ eggs and cocoons, 
machinery, iron and steel in bars, plates and 
rails, hardware, raw hides, horses and cows, 
fixed oils, salt fish, dye-stuffs, tobacco, earthen- 
ware, &c. The principal exports are olive-oil, 
wine, candied citron, sienna earths, pastes, 
coral, rags, boracic acid, raw and thrown silk, | 
hemp, cattle, straw hats, rice, iron, zinc and 
copper ores, sulphur, marble, fruit, vegetables, 
fresh and prepared meats, poultry, chemical 
products, woods, roots, &c., for dyeing and tan- 
ning, artistic works, &c, i 

In 19r4 the produce of the vines amounted to 
947,612,000 gallons, and that of the olive erop to. 
236,224,000 gallons. . Ligeia 

The manufactures are woolen, cotton, silk, 
hep, and linen yarns and tissues, leathers, | 
straw and felt hats, furniture, chemical p 
ducts, paper, agricultural and other 


S 
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prepared meats, artistic works (such as mosaics, 
pottery, Venetian glass, alabaster ornaments), 
&e, Sugar is extracted from beet in large quan- 
tities for home consumption. ‘There is a large 
settled and floating population of Americans and 
English, with churches (one costing $200,000) 
and chapels belonging to Methodists, Baptists, 
and others. 

EDUCATION is free and compulsory, and evening 
continuation classes are also compulsory for 
military recruits. It is maintained by local 
taxation and State grants. Secondary education 
is generally State-maintained, and schools. are 
increasing in number. Seyeial of the Universities 
are of very ancient foundation. 

In 19:3, 163,673 Italian and 13,385 foreign 
vessels (total tonnage 56,928,130) entered and 
163,683 Italian and _ 13,370 foreign vessels 
(56,9090,63x tons) cleared at Italian ports. 


- THE LEGISLATURE. 

The. Legislature consists of two Houses, the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Senate is composed of Princes of the Blood of 
full age and of members nominated for life by 
the Sovereign from 2z classes, public service 
being the principal qualification; the total 
membership in 1912 was 370, The Chamber of 
Deputies contains 508 members, elected for 
single constituencies, for a maximum of 5 years, 
by the direct vote of all male Italians aged 2x 
years who are able to read and write and pay 
a small amount annually in taxation; and all 
illiterate menu above 30, or under that age, pro- 
vided they have served in the Army or Navy, or 
pay at least lire 19°80 ($3°82) of direct taxes a 
year. The Chamber elected in 1913 contained 
386 Constitutionalists, 63 Radicals, 27 Repub- 
licans, and 46 Socialists. The Legislature must be 
summoned anuually, and all financial measures 
must originate in the Chamber, no sitting of 
| which is valid unless a clear majority of members 


is present, 
THE JUDICATURE. 


The highest cotirts are the Courts of Cas- 
sation at Rome, Naples, Palermo, Turin and 
Florence, and 24°Courts of Appeal throughout 
the kingdom. Lower courts are the x62 district 
tribunals, 1,535 mandamenti, and x3 municipal 
courts under pretori. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The kingdom is divided into 69 provinces, 
which are sub-divided into regions (circondarit), 
administrative divisions (mandamenti), and 
communes. ‘There are councils in each province 
*| and commune, elected for six years, and renewed 
as to one-half every three years. ‘he*provincial 
councils elect a commission. as an executive 
body, and the communal councils similarly elect 
a municipal council, the latter choosing their 
own chief, or synilic. ‘he provincial councilsare 
under the eta of the prefects, who are 
appointed by the King on the advice of the 
Minister of the Interior. 


> DEFENSE. 


| Reg. Margherita, Bas ee 


standing army, while the position of Italy in the 
Mediterranean, with outlying islands, required 
the protection of a considerable Heet, 

Service in the Army is universal and com- 
pulsory between the ages of zo and 29, with 
2 years in the Active Army and 8 years in the 
Active Reserve (x month’s annual training), then 
4 years in the Mobile Militia (x month’s annual 
training), with the remaining years in the 
Perritorial Army (x month’s annual. training). 
Recruits not needed for the Active Army pass 
to the Complementary Reserve for 8 years, with 
z to 6 months’ annual training, and thence to 
the Militia or Territorial Army. 


The Italian Army, x9x4. 


Horses 
Arm. Officers,, Men, aad 
" Mules, 
faith Ih Dente ccocehcy ee reEeees 1,284 1,052 | 2,442 
Infantry Battalions(375) | 7,627 | 162,c00 | 6,205 
Cavalry Squadrons (zg0) | 1,006] 27 416 | 25,467 
Field Artillery (263 bat- 
teries), Horse Artil- 
lery, Mountain Siege { 2,359] 49,256 | 23,084 
Oyearccaesee ess 
Engineers 630] xr,099| 1,284 
Carabinieri (xz legions) 799} 30,087) 5.832 
Corps Troops, &¢. ...... 2,500)... we 
Total Peace Effective | 16,115 | 292,810 |! 64,314 


Estimated War fective: Active Army and 
Active Reserve, x,000,000 ; Mobile Militia, 320,000 ; 
Verritorial Militia, 2,300,000. In consequence vi | 
the outbreak of war the effective strength of the 
Army has been greatly increased by the addition 
of reservists, 

The Army is organized in zz corps, each of 2 
divisions, with headquarters as follows :—I,, 
Turin ; IL, Alessandria ; III., Milan ;1V., Genoa ; 
V., Verona ; VI., Bologna; VIT., Ancona; VIIL., 
Florence; IX., Rome; X., Naples; XI., Bari; 
and XII., Palermo (with x division at Cagliari, 
Sardinia), In addition, there are 26 Alpine 
battalions and x3 mountain batteries on the 
northern frontiers. 

The Navy, recruited by compulsory service, 
was manued by 2,000 officers and 28,000 men, and 
consisted of the following vessels on x Jan, | 


IQI4 :— 


PRINCIPAL SHIPS. 


Name. 5 Main 
(§=Turbines.) Ichd.| Tons. | 4 snament. 
Battleships : : 
4 building...............| — | 20,510 | 8X25 in. 
Andrea Doriag. 1913 | 22,340 | 13X12 in. 
Dwilio§  ....0 ae I91Z 3 
Conte di Cavour§... | x9xx 55 as 
Leonardo da Vinei$ | r91x es a5 
Giulio Cesare§ ...... | 192% ns asl 
Dante Alighieri§ ... | r9x0 | 19,400 | 12Xx2 in. 
2Xxz ins 

ROMA csisesedeecseevees | 1907 | 12,425 MEO ta 
Napoli. vécscanseoes | 1905 & 5) 
Regina Hlena_...... |‘ zo04 “es 
Vitt. Eman. III. ... | 2904 
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PRINCIPAL SHIPS—continued. EMPORTS INTO U.S. FROM ITALY. 
Breadstuffs ........:0000000 cataaies teeeeeS $5,604,940 
Name. Lchd.| Tone Main Chemicals, Drugs, ete, ... snes, - ARO BOK 
(§ = Turbines.) * | Armament. | Fruits and Nuts.......2.... os ve 9,154,270 
——_—_—_——— | Hides and Skins... Bete aids 788,154 | - 
- Oils, Vegetable . veon 6,536,282 
X10 in, A 
Amm. di Saint Bon | 1897 | 9,645 { $ x6 in Silk, Raw ....s-.s0-0: se 0,605,042 
Em. Filiberto on » Stone and Marble + >) X5E74,794 
: sernan 97 3 ” Vegetables ....::.c.scccccacbess w+ -B,08,379| 
* y y Wines ..... adigesieadpevaar. cdegaseesanicbaas’sa Z 1,923,742 
seo ae ruses: 4Xxo in CAPITAL, ROME, on the River Tiber. Popula- 
San Giorgio «+... | 1908 | 9,680 { 8X9's in, | tion (x9x3), 362,247. At the census of rorrx there 
San Marco§’ «...... | 1908 7 were 43 communes with a population exceeding } 
PAR NE sc. scnacessescece 1908 a 2 50,000; 50 between 30,000 and 50,000; x00 from 
IEPEBG vays<ecnonecudvantep + | 3907 x x 20,000 t0 30,000; 98 from x5,000 to 20,000 ; and 
: 8 iso in 8,x32 below 1g,000,. These communal populations 
Fran, Ferruccio ... | r90a | 7,834 { 2X8 in. include, in many cases, much of the surrounding | 
TVAROHG ssncsemeeivoy | 2869 | rural district. Ye 
Gen. Garibaldi .,.... | x899 : AY: WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 
Carlo Alberto ...... |’ 2896 | 6,396 arena The Metric System of Weights and Measwres is |” 
Vattor Pisani 6X4°7 in, compulsory and universal. ‘he Unitof Currency 
seers | 2895 *” 2, is the lira of roo centesimi, identical in value 
Marco Polo wu | 1892 | 4,gxr { 6x6 in with the france (194 cents), ‘he coinage in- 
4X47 10. | cludes gold zo, x0 and 5 lire; silver 5 anda lire, 
Protected Cruisers : x lira and go centesimt; nickel 25 and 20 cen 
2nd Class. tesimi ; and copper 1, 2, 5 and xo centesimt, 
WGN A veascscees aeiwages 88 i 
Gio, Baugan ccs | 163 | Sieeet 4 DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE, 
i Aalees . | American ‘ince wean Amici, 16 Piazza 
Coatit .....006 seve | 18 2 z f A, x 
Agordat oh ped ae ali eg bid San Bernardo, Rome), Thomas Nelson Page’ 
Puglia... See 1898 2,498 6X4'7 in. (x93) * $27,500. 
Calabria ceseesserseree | 2804 | 2,452 oe rst Secretary, : y. 3,000 
PBLOE aachicke secege 1893 | 2,689 Bs and Secretary, N. Richardson. seeres 2,000 
Liguria ss-ssecseee | 1893 | 2,288 ee gra Secretary, R. W. Hills .........:..0 tere 500 
Etruria ........ x89 Re is ilitary Attaché, Col, George Dunn. 
Lombardia 1890 | 2,248 J Naval Attaché, Ut.-Comm, C, R. Train. 
lease srerepeenas need 2,597 | 10X4°7 in. Consuls, 
m. Vespucci ...... | 1882 2,660 | 4X4'7 in. Catania dose . : 

A 5 : ph BH. Haven ........ ae ssceoveeeen $3,000 
SRN ONE sesersere dR Cason ” Florence, Frederick 'T. F. Dumont .......-2 ,3,800 
Srnarkats i a ela Gis ee i hon . 

Pay : é enod (C.-G.), David F. Wilber ......:..::08 4,500 | 
Nine Bik ee a ered das) po Const, Arther GC, EYO8b sasesensnes ne 2,00.| 
Marsala§ ....... toon | 1QKZ ” 2 hae ae 3,800 | 


Torpedo Gunboats, 4; Minelayers, 4, 

Torpedo-Bout-Destroyers : Built, a2 ; building, zo. 

Torpedo Boats: Alto Mare, 28; 1st class, rq (and 
25 building) ; and class, 3x; 3rd class, xx. 

| Submarines : Built, ro; building, re. 


IPMS OVENUOs: ccsacssadesvdnesecedacner $su8, 586 348 

| Public Expenditure ......... 512,374,585, 
; SPUDUG AIO Li lices styevapducevege labasecuteo 2,967,952,990 
Total IMPorts....eercscseecsceeseeesseee 882,251,660 


Total Exports....... cetritng wees ceute 64,800 
AIMPOTis Tro We Mo vaessstareis saves bh he ee 
ISM ONES FO: U Se feces ccestvatcsocctesci en 56,408,000 


Binns eypauve ae i oes eX- 
anged between the U.S. an a x ere 
‘| (values in dollars) :— — oui 


| EXPORTS FROM U.S. To ITALY. 
APA b svc cv cps udp Tovar caibieb qeteoe teen TM 

| Cotton, unmanufactured .....ccceseee 

Tron and Steel and manufactures ... 

| Meat and Dairy Products ..,...,..:c000+ 

ls, Mineral ... 

ils, Vegetable 


PANTO eaten teen eee weeee: 
mi 


| an estima, 


Leghorn, Roger C, Tred well... p.csessesseenes 
ice-Consul, J. M, Bowcock. 

Milan, Tobn H, Grout: sca.s.eesennscarsersorevace 
Vice-Consul, Wo ©. Funk. 

NN LEB I HWW ICO Ls cock ccaacuch cust oautesssaayeareee 
Vice-Consui, H. C. Biar. 

Palermo, Samuel H. Shank ....5..ccsseseesssene 
Vice-Consul, N, Paterniti,_ 

Rome, William F. Kelly ...,..ccccsservpecsee pes 
Vice-Consul, U. J. Bywater. ; 

Turin, Charles B. Perry ..... 

Venice, BoHarvey Carroll, jr.....secsssecnesee 

Consular Agents at Bari and Carrara, 

Ttatian Ambassador (x759, R., Washington, D.C.), | 

Count V. Macchia? Callere, : bes ; 

Counselor, G. Catalani, > 
Attaché,Count Montagnini, he pe 
Military Attaché, ‘ ¥ 
Naval Attaché, 
Commercial Attaché, a 


There is a Consul-General at New York. 
COLONINS.—The total area of Italian Ci 
and. possessions is x,zx3,020 square miles, 
population of 1,600, 


oe 


peeeeenyeey 


300,000); Tientsin Concession, 20 square miles 
(pop. 17,000); Tiipoli and Cyrenaica, 922,000 
square miles (pop. 1,000,000). In Africa Italy 
| obtained in xoxa the territories of Tripoli and 
} Cyrenaica by conquest and cession from “the 
Ottoman Empire, and possesses the colony 
of Eritrea, and a protectorate over part of 
the Somali coast, extending from Cape Guar- 
dafui to the Juba river, on which they have 
a station; an annual rent. is paid to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar for the Benadir ports 
leased by him to Italy. The Colony of 
| Eritrea, includes also the Dahlar Archipelago. 
The protectorate includes Aussa and the 
Danakil country, the Somali countries of the 
Sultans of Miguertini and of Obbia, as well as 
the Benadir, which is now a colony. By new 
conventions signed with the Emperor Menelek 
in May, 1908, Italy obtains a slight extension of 
frontiers, and obtains the country between Dolo 
j and Bardera, The commencement of Italian 
influence was made in 1880, when the district of 


Enyperor, Yoshihito, bom 31 Aug., x8793 suc- 
ceeded 29 July, 19x23; crowned 10 Nov., roxs ; 
mar. Princess Sadako, 10 May, xg00, and has 
issue 3 sons, - 

| Heir Apparent, Prince Hirohito, born 29 April, 
190%, 

Prime Minister and Foreign Affairs (x6 April, 
r914), Count Okuma. 

Agriculture and Commerce, H. Kono, 

Finance, T. Taketomi. 

War, Lieut.-Gen. I. Oka. 

Marine, Vice-Admiral T. Kato, 

} Justice, Y. Ozaki. 

Communications, K. Minoura. 

Hducation, Dr. 8. Takata. 

Interior, Dr. K. Ichiki. “ 


This ancient and extensive Empire consists of 
four large and many small islands, said to com- 
prise in all above 4,223, the principal of which 
are Hondo -(the name of the Empire being 
Nippon), Shikoku, Kia-sha, Hokkaid6é or Yezo, 
situate to the north of the. main island, from 
which it is separated by the Tsugaru Straits, and 
Formosa, called by the Japanese, Taiwan. The 
Ainu, an uncivilized but harmless tribe, who in 
| ancient times occupied the greater part of the 
| country, are still found in Yezo. The Kurile 
| Islands have belonged to Japan since 1875, and 
/in 2876 she incorporated the Imchu (Riu-kiu) 
| Islands under the name of ‘ Prefecture~ of 
Okinawa.” The empire, with its dependencies, 
comprises an area of 235,886 square miles, 
with a population (x908) of 67,142,798.' The 
{islands are eminently volcanic, and x8 of the 
{summits are still active; the chief of these, 
Fuji-san, or Fuji-yama, the loftiest and most 
sacred mountain of Japan, about sixty miles from 
| Tokio, is 12,370 ft. high, and has been dormant 
| since x7o7. Japan is also liable to frequent, 
and occasionally disastrous, earthquakes. The 
| country is very mountainous, and not more than 
one-sixth of its area is available for cultivation. 
| It possesses numerous fine harbors. ‘The soil is 
| productive, teeming with every variety of agricul- 
| tural produce, Copper, iron, sulphur, lead, 
| antimony, and zinc abound, whilst agate, cor- 
| nelian, and rock crystal are also found. Gold 
lis found in the island of Sado, and~ silver 
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s prosecuted on @ small scale; while ' The total tonnage entered and cleared at open | 
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Assab was transferred from a trading company 
to the Government. The traet of land now 
known as Eritrea (‘Red Sea’) consists of a 
triangular porticn of barren and sandy lowland 
between x2° and 38° N., containing in all a coast- 
line along the Red Sea of about 700 miles, with 
a total area of 60,oco square miles, and a popula- 
tion of about 280,000, of whom about 3,000 are 
Europeans. The capital is Asmara, Massowa 
being the chief port, where there is a good 
harbour, and the principal product, salt, of 
great value as being the monetary currency 
of Southern Abyssinia, 


In China Ttaly obtained in r902 a concession 
of land: fronting the Peiho river, with a total 
area Of zo square miles and a population of 
about 27,000 natives. 


Italy is also in temporary occupation of a 
group of Turkish islands lying between Crete 
and Asia Minor (Rhodes, Carpathos, Cos, Astro- 
palia, &c.). - 


JAPAN. 


there is a good supply of middling. ceal. 
Petroleum is also being produced in large 
quantities, especially in the Province of Kchigo. 
Among the vegetable productions may be noted 
the camphor-tree, paper mulberry, yegetable 
wax-tree, and a lacquer-tree, which furnishes the 
celebrated “lacquer” of Japan. The principal 
timber trees are the Cryptomeria japonica, Pinus 
Massoniana. and Zelkowa Keaki; the Paulownia 
imperialis is largely used for fancy boxes and 
works of art ; the maple is merely for ornament. 
Chestnut, oak, beech, and elm are comparatively 
rareand little used. ‘The tobacco-plant, tea-shrub, 
potato, rice, wheat and other cereals are all 
cultivated ; agriculture, upon which the Japanese 
bestow great care, being their chief occupation. 
The coasts are extremely rich in fish. ‘The floral 
kingdom is rich, beautiful, and varied, though 
scented flowers are comparatively few. Fruit, 
for the most part of inferior quality, is abundant ; 
English fruits, such as apples, strawberries, pears, 
grapes, figs, and peaches are being produced, 


PRODUCTION AND INbDuUSTRY,— The chief 
manufactures are silk and cotton, cotton yarn, 
matches, paper, glass, lacquer ware, porcelain, 
and bronze, and shipbuilding is an important 
industry in the yards. The chief imports are 
raw cotton from India, U.S., Egypt, and China ; 
flour from the U.S.; and piece goods, metals, 
manures, woolens, wool, drugs, rails, locomo- 
tives, and machinery from Europe and the U.S.A. 
Sugar is largely imported from the Dutch Hast 
Indies and Formosa ; indigo from Germany and 
British India ; kerosene oil from U.S. and the 
Dutch Indies ; beans, peas, and pulse from China 
and Korea; and rice, principally from British 
India, French India, Korea, Siam, and China. 
The chief exports are silk, cotton yarns, rice, 


‘tea, fish, copper, matches, coal, camphor, straw 


plaits, porcelain, earthenware, lacquer ware, and 
marine products. * 


TRANSPORTATION.—There were 5,985 miles of 
railroad open in xox4, in addition to 836 miles 
open in Korea, while the South Manchurian | 
Railway (China) is under Japanese control. The 
mercantile marine consisted in x9x3 Of 1,666 
steamers above.zo tons (406 of them over z,000 
tons), and x,446, sailing vessels over xoo tons, | 


rates) 


| between 2o and 4o. 
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ports in 1914. Was 47,192,489. (29,585 vessels), of 
which Japanese shipping accounted for 25,646,964. 
tons, British 13,217,187, German, 2,562,173, aD’ 
French 662,169. In xox3 there were 7,268 post, 
oftices dealing with 1,677,000,000 postal packets 
and 24,945 miles of telegraph line carrying 
33)758,30% Messages. 

EDUCATION is in the lower grades free and com- 
pulsory, Secondary schools are State-aided, and 
prepare for a 3 years’ course at the Universities, 
which is largely devoted to the study of Enro- 
pean languages. There are high schools for 
girls, and the technical and special schools are 
well attended. There are three State. Univer- 
sities, at Tokio, Kyoto, and Tohoku. 


DEFENSE. 
Army. : 
Service in the Army.is universal and compul- 


| sory on all male Japanese between the ages of 


17 and go, actual service beginning at the age of 
zo. Recruits are enlisted for 2 years (3 years for 
other than infantry) in the Active Army, with 
4k years in the xst Reserve (Yobi), with two train- 
ings of 3 weeks each in the 2nd and 4th years. 
Further service is in the 2nd Reserve (Kobi) for 
zo years, with two trainings of 3 weeks each 
in the znd and sth years. The Hrsatz Reserve 
(Hoju) is composed of those in-excess of the 
numbers required for the Active Army. The 
term of service is 12} years, and a. small pro- 
portion only of this Reserve is liable to a 
maximum of 60 days’ training in peace. The 
National Army (Kokumin Hei) is composed of 
all those, not in the Standing Army or Reserves, 
The First Levy consists of 
those who have finished their Kobi or Hoju 
service, and is composed therefore mostly of 
trained men. The Second Levy consists of all 
males between 20 and 40 who come under none 
of the above headings, and so consists of totally 
untrained men. The Peace Hifective is about 
240,000 of all ranks, ‘the Army is furnished with 
an improved Mauser rifle of 6°5 millimeter 
caliber, the artillery with x4 lb. q.f. Krupp guns, 
with heavy guns for howitzer batteries, 


Navy. 
PRINCIPAL SHIPS, 


Name, , |. Main 
(§=Turbines.) hes Tons. | Armament, 


Battleships : i 

PUSOs «vausinna¥ycoeseen, | | pa ae 
Settsw§  ....0sereereer | EQEX | 20,800 | 12 Xx2 in, 
PEG WACHIG) seca snannae IQTO eal oa 
AGG oe ccineneyecsactavase i907 | 19,800 Kees ie 
RAUSMIIA. ,aneineenke rene 7906 | £9,350 re 
Kashima, «...s.1s00. 905 | 36,400 ioe a 
Kapri ..pccresriersres | 1G05 | 

Twamai ........... savaveqy f NOOB 

Mikasa Tee Renee 1900. 

HUARD <iccsesceroptener> ||. 9G xa;275 {4564 kes 


Suwo. pepeenenanesenaaes | 


PRINCIPAL SHIPS—continued. 


Name. 
(s=Turbines,) 


Shikishima. esses 
FRUtIE ccopscchatensseseares 
OkinOshinia 4...2.0++ 
ERIE veccercsscdesatass= 
Mishima, ....scsceacovee 


Battle Cruisers ¢ 
EEONGO scurrrvascererssee 


IGHGU arn cskalonateaeitsy 
KUrisht nw vscecuserere 
UUM woes 


eeeverces 


Armored Cruisers: 
Kurama§ 
TUKIG a gaececesecsesate 
Fleoinardccenicec tro ct 
PSUKUDA: ..0cccqeoceang, 
INISSHIN: Soseecusssanave 


deeeesescene 


Kasuga’ ..carcsesseens« 


NBO: Savedectsedsiasertune 


MV AIKUIMO: saneevevesaeese 
AGZUMA cereacccerarces |} 
ASAIN: vs ssavanerseanasse 
EOWA ts waasecarssseanil 


Protected Cruisers : 
sé Class : 


OY Giniveanaedenasacanacaan 


and Class: 
quais an 
Hivado§, ....- 
Chikuma ... 


END Galea cieon ssc canata 
CHITOSE nevdcssonaesee 
Kasagi 


eevcetece 


Akitsushima «........ 


Hashidate .......0.4. |) 
Tésukushima, .-.. 


SIPT Ars aneeenoe 


Wa, 
Takachiho «cessor 
©. eee) 


WSUGALU ics iacavacencen 


ai POMOxwatetdactet ies csatewen 


SMObawalwuecaar eee 
Tsushima, crcaeeecee | 


i 


Lchd. |- Tons. 


1898 


3896 


4896 
1894, 


1894 | 


Main 
Armament. 


4,850 
12,450 
4,126 


10,960. | 


8X14 in. 
16X6 in... 


ya 
— 


4,466 L 
27,800 |{ 
99 
22 


” js Fhe 


6,594 | t0X6 in. 
6,550 | 12X6 in. 
4:959 5 


UP Soc, AY awed 


Hs 


fe 


3 Japan, 
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PRINCIPAL SHIPS—continued. 


Name. 2 Main. 
(§=Wurbines) *> | Uehd.} Tous. | Armament, 


2X 6in. 
2,657 (exe7 in. 
= 1895 2 ” 
ChiyOda «+++... | 1890 | 2,450 | 10X4°7 in, 
TdzUm0 «.eerscsesee | 2883 | 2,920 em 
Unprotected 
Cruisers: 
Chihaya .....-....0.. | r900 | 2,250 | 2X4°7 in. 
Musashi ...,...es-e00es 5,478 focek ie 
Katsuragi ........-... | 1885 D > 
Yamato ..-..ccisvecee | 2885 -y ay 


Torpedo Vessels: 3. 
Torpedo-Boat-Destroyers: Built, 57; building, z. 
Euerace Boats: Divisional, 16; 25st class, 33; 2nd 
class, 8. . 
Submarines : Built, r2; building, 3. 
FINANCE. 


Estimated Revenue -— 1915-16, 
Ordinary «.....-00 eersasons ¥ CDS24,348,8Z0 
Extraordinary. . 63,022,890 

Estimated Expe 
Ordinary ........ st seveesdsanessseses yee0eone ¥ 8N399,991,470 
Extraordinary nese 171,607,489 
Total Debt (31 March, x1953).......... $2z,493,970,000 

1913. 4934. 
TMPOrts «....+..0+0+veeee0ee+ 276,883,000 304,073,440 
TEXPOPUR: ..2..00.5020» +++ 237,619,000 30%,408,000. 
Imports from U.S decpscveveseteenre’ 8% ,205,520 
BXpOrts $0 U.S... cecerccesoeceseereneressse 207,355,897 


EXPORTS FROM U.S. TO JAPAN (rgrq). . 


WBPOBASUUME ...-cocneccsascessccosaseessacececossse P7;040, 523 
Cotton and Manufactures .:.........5005+++ 
Tron and Steel and Manufactures ..... 
PROTO Oleic -cyccgasase2: + <sesevoesreccosabeoes.” 5,000; 


IMPoRTS TO U.S. FROM JAPAN (z9:4). 


BreOAASGUPES ....00000..cscepersenenerersereereesers PX,99O;993 
Chemicals and Drugs ...........5 


sees 1,847,804 


Copper and Manufactures.......... 1,759,905, 
Earth, Stone and China ware ¥,343:772 
BABORS 2. csedtvevesessoap sens 590,957. } 


Hats and Bonnets... 


eee 
Silk and Manufactures .. 


- 5,197,950 
¥,280,285 


eas J,297; 


Formosd.—The island of Formosa (Taiwan) 
was ceded by China to Japan (2 June, 1895) in 
accordance with thé Treaty of Peace. Its 
total area is x3,s00 square miles, with about 
3,400,000 fohavitents (x908). Tmports, 60,859,000 
yen ; exports, 53,389,000 yen, in r9r3. ithe colony 
has been self-supporting since 1906. 

CAPITAL, Taipeh. Population, 220,000. 
halin (Kavatuto).—The southern half of 


this island was ceded by Russia at the close of 
the war. The ceded territory has a total area of 


4 sq. miles with a population (ore) of 25,000. 
het Tommnene Government is encouraging the 
lement of agriculturists, and there is a 


a are 


+- 75,982,845 | 


e+ 


The Kwantung Peninsula (capital, Dairen, 
formerly Dalny), which had been leased to 
Russia by China, was similarly leased to Japan 
after the Russo-Japanese war. Area, 1,286 sq. 
miles; population, s17,coo. Dairen provides 
Japan with a mainland port, ice free all the year 
round, and the peninsula is fertile. Imports 
(913), 55,036,000 yen; exports, 66,209,000 yen. 
Revenue and expenditure (x9x3), 4,444,000 yen. 

CAPITAL, Dairen. Population, 45,000, 


The Pescadores (Hokoto) consists of about 
14 islands, with a total area of 85 square miles, 
and.a population of 55,000. 


Korea (Cho-sen).—By a treaty of 23 Aug., x9x0, 
Korea was aimexed to Japan and became part 
of the Japanese Empire. 


Korea is situated between r22° and 128° B. 
long., and between 34° and 43° N. lat., and the 
coast is fringed with innumerable islands, of 
which the largest is Quelpart. Total length, 600 
miles from north to south, and greatest breadth 
135 miles from east to west, with an area of 
some 7x,000 square miles, Population estimated 
at about 15,508,000; there are about 280,000 
Japanese in the country. The soil is fertile, 
but mountainous except in the river valleys. 
About 4,800,coo acres are under cultivation, 
the staple agxricultural products beiig rice 
and other cereals, beans, cotton, tobacco, and 
hemp; the other natural products are chiefly 
goldand hides, Ginseng, a medicinal root much 
affected by the Chinese, is largely grown under 
Government supervision in the province of 
Pyeng-An, and, being a Government monopoly, 
forms a rich source of revenue. Gold, copper, 
coal, iron, and other minerals are distributed 
throughout the country. The principal exports 
are beans, rice, livestock, cowhides, ginseng, 
wheat, barley, iron ores, and raw cotton. 
Manufactures are as yet ina primitive condition, 
the principal being hemp cloth, brass ware, and 
an excellent quality of paper resembling. the 
Japanese article, but stouter. About 80 per cent, 
of the sea-borne trade is carried in Japanese 
bottoms, Considerable progress is being made 
in the direction of the proper lighting of the 
coast. The total railway mileage is 639 miles. 


ReVEDUEC, IOT4-15, «:--e+e+seeenereve VED 59,422,960 


Expenditure, 1914-15 -.... 59,412,966 
Imports, x925 ...--..- aca sere 654,300,000 
Exports, 1915 «+--+ sstetsereserne 500,050,000 


CAPITAL OF THE JAPANESE EMPIRE, T6ki6, 
formerly called Yedo, the residence of the 
Emperor; population (z9x0), 2,186,079, Other 
cities are—Osaka, 1,226,590; Kidto, the ancient 
capital, 442,462; Nagoya, 378,232 3 Kobé, 

8,197; Yokohamia, 394,303 ; Hiroshima, 142,763; 
Haguat, 176,480 ; Kanazawa, xx0,994; Kure, 
100,679. 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY 
Weights and Measures, 


x Bu (so Rin).. *xx93 inch, 

x Pan (se Bo r‘r93z inches. .. 
x Shaku (zo Sun we zr’g3rinches. 
x Ken (6 Shaku) «:..,..-- s96s feet. 

x Jo (xo Shaku) : 3°34 yards, 

x Cho (60 Ken) 119"305 yards. 


etevereee 


dnuionn 
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x Ri (36 Cho)......... 3 2°44034 miles, Japanese Secretary, C.J. Arnell ......... $3,600 
x Kujira Shaku 5 14'9x3 inches, Asst. Japanese Sec., J. W. Ballantine.... 2,000 
BONG. pevcseearesnes 2 4507204 Acres. Military Attaché, Col. James A, Irons, 

zTan .. 32°211526 sq. rods. Noval Attaché, Lt.-Comm. F. J. Horne. 

TAO! scacctt 118°61486 sq. yards. Attachés, Capt. G. M. Brooke; Capt. W. DL. | 
x Tsubo 39538289 sq. yds. Redles; Lieuts. A. F. McLean; K. F. Bald- 
ISMAKW Ciescs.s 98845723 Sq. fte win; L. L. Pendleton; R, S. Keyser, 


z Shaku (zo Sai) 
1 G6 (ro Shalku).. 
x Sho (zo Go)... 
x To (xo Sho)... 
x Koku (zo To) 
x Rin (zo Mo)... 
z Fun (xo Rin) ..... 
z Mommé (xo Fun) ...... 
x Kin (160 ‘iommé)...... 1°323 lb. Av. 
x Kwan (rooo Mommé) 8°267 lb. Av. 


The metric system is also permissive. 


Currency, 

The Monetary Unit is the gold yen of roo sen, 
the value of which is 49, cents. The U.S. 
dollar =2vyen 4 sen. The gold coins are zo, xo, 
and 5 yen; silver, 50, 20, and xo sen; nickel, 5 
gen; copper, 1 sen and § rin (x0 7in =1 sen); 
there are also paper notes, payable in gold by the 
Bank of Japan, for 5, x0, and xoo yen and 
upwards. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
American, 


American Ambassador (Tokio), George W. 


Guthrie (1913) ....:0..---c0ee aegeelsoneen seees17;500 
Secretary of Embassy, Rost Wheeler ... 3,000 
3rd Secretary, Sumner Welles ........000. 2,200 


“03176271 pint. 
°3176271 pint. 
3°176271 pints. 
3°703389 gallons, 
4°9629237 bushels. 
05797 ‘lr. grains. 
5797 Tr. grains. 
57°97 [r. grains, 


ge at ee ie tas) ES 


PM IPT ee eat eat 


Chaplain, Franz J. Feinler. 


Consuls, 


Dairen (Dalny), A. A. Williamson .. 
Kobé, G@. N. West 


Consular Agents at Hakodate and Yokkaichi. 
Seoul (C.-G.), B.S. Miller .....e.ecc0.00 Sone 
Vice-Consul & Interpreter,R. 8. Curtice 


Japanese, 
Japanese Ambassador (1310 N. Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C.), Viscount 8, Chinda, . 
Counselor. K. Shidehara, 
2nd Sec., 8 Okabé, 
3rd Secs., T. Ohta, N. Kawashima, 
Attachés, N. Okabé; H. Saito. 
Military Attaché, Lt.-Col. K.. Inouye. 
Naval Attaché, Capt. 8. Takenuchi. 
Chancellor, T. Imai. itl 


There are Consuls-Generat at New York, San 
Francisco and Honolulu. 


5,500 
1,500 


LIBERIA. 


President (x9x2-1916), Daniel Edward Howard. 
Vice-President) 8. G. Harmon, - 
Secretary of State, C. D. B. King, 

Treasury, J. Ls. Morris, 

Attorney-General, F. W. Haynes, 
Postimaster-General, J. Moort. 

Interior, J. J. Morris. 

Hducation, B. W. Payne. 


An independent Negro Republic of Western 
Africa, occupying that part of the coast of North 
Guinea which.is between the river Cayalla, 8.E., 
and Manna, N.W., a distance of about 350 miles, 
with an area of about 40,000 square miles, and 
extending to the interior to latitude 8° so’, a dis- 
tance of x50 miles from the seaboard. It was 
founded by the American Colonization Society 
in 1820, and has been recognised by the United 
States and the European powers since 1847 as an 
independent State. The population is estimated 
at 2,050,000, including about 10,600 Americo- 
Liberians. The principal exports are coffee, cocoa, 
palm-kernels, palm-oil, ivory, piassava, rubber, 
and camwood. The chief imports are cottons, 
haberdashery, salt, rice, provisions, arms and 
ammunition, tobacco, hardware, glass and 
earthenware, rum, gin, timber, and beads. 
The executive power is vested in a President 
elected for four years, assisted by a ministry; 
there are two houses of Legislature, the Senate, 

| with eight members elected for six years, and 
the House of Representatives with fourteen 
members elected for four years. There is no 
regular army, but there is an enlisted frontier 
force of about 600 men nnder native officers. 


organization of the customs is being carried 


out by officers lent by the British, French, and 
German Governments, with successful results. 
There are x5 ports of entry along the 350 miles 
of coast, viz.: Robertsport, Monrovia, Marshall, 


Grand Bassa, River Cess, Greensville, Nanna) 
Kroo, Harper Half Cavalla, Jenne, Webo, Grand 


Cess, Garraway, Niffoo and Batoo. in 1973, 


592 Vessels (z,230,058 net tons) entered and 
cleared at Monrovia. 


1974. 

Revenue: ........:. soe” $335,327 
Expenditure (z9x 470,000 
External Debt ...... 1,638,800 
Imports (1912)....+.... 1,025,000 
Exports (2922)........0+++ ; 975,000 
Imports from U.S. ... seoe -XXO,17E 
WXPOrts COU Oiscassescoansccasseecres 0 6,287 


CHIEF TowN, Monrovia. Population, 6,000. 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 

The Weights and Measwres of the U.S. are in 
use in the ports and towns. The~ Onit. of 
Currency is the U.S. gold dollar. Silver 50, 2s, 
and xo cent pieces are in circulation, and 
various British, French, Netherlands, and 
Spanish gold and silver coins. - 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE, 


~ 


: 
* 


Luaemberg 


Mexico. 


LUXEMBURG. 


Grand Duchess, H.R.H. Marie Adelaide, b. 14 
“June, 1894; stic. 26 Feb., x92. 
Minister of State, M. Byschen. 

Occupied, r9x4, in defiance of treaty guarantee, 
by Germany, 

A Grand Duchy in Central Europe, bounded by 
Germany, Belgium, and France ; it formed part of 
the Germanic Confederation, 1815-66, and is still 
included in thé German “‘Zollverein.” In 1867 
the Treaty of London declared it a neutral terri- 
tory under the sovereignty of the King of the 
Netherlands, on whose decease, 23 Novy., x89o, 
it passed to the Duke of Nassau. The area is 
999 square miles; the population (i910) 255,889, 
nearly all Roman Catholics. The principality is 
rich in iron-ore. The revenue in x912. was esti- 
mated at 28,696,137 francs, expenditure 20,629,7x0 
franes; debt (x Jan., r9r2) 12,000,000francs, There 
are 328 miles of railway. The army numbers 


lation 20,848), is a dismantled fortress. 

The territory was invaded aud overrun (under 
| Vigorous protest from its ruler) at the com- 
; Mencement of the War by the Germans, who 
are still in military and civil occupation of the 
Duchy. 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 
_ The Metric System of Weights and Measwres.is 
in general usé. The Unit of Currency is the 
Sranc (= 19% cents). 
DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
American, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pienipoten- 
tiary (resident at ‘the Hague), Dr. Henry van 
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about 300 men. The ‘capital; Luxemburg (popu- 
| 

{ 

Dyke (1933) H 


$12,000 | 


There is at present (Nov. 1915) no recognized 
administration. Civil. Government was sus- 
pended in Sept., r9x4. 

A country in the southern part of the continent 
of North America, with an extensive seaboard to 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, extending 
from 15° to 32° 30"N. lat: and 87° to 127° W. long., 
and comprising one of the richest and most varied 
zones in the world, but from various causes her 
resources have never been fairly developed. It 
comprises 27 states, 3 territories, and the federal 
| district of Mexico, making in all 3x political divi- 
sions, comprehending an area of 768,883 square 
py with a population of (x910) 5,063,207. 
The surface consists of an elevated plateau, 
commencing at a few miles from the coast, 
_and containing several volcanic summits, the 
highest of which, Ixtaccihuatl and Popocatepetl, 
rise to 17,879 and 19,784 feet above the sea. Aca- 
pulco, Manzanillo, Mazatlan, Salina Cruz, and 
Guaymas are the chief ports on the Pacific ; and 
Vera Cruz, Tampico, Progreso, and Puerto Mexico 
on the Atlantic or Gulf of Mexico. There were 
15,804 miles of railroad open on 16 Sept., 1912, 
and 40,687 miles of telegraph. The railroads 
have in a large measure been built by American 

and English companies. f 
‘| PRopvucTION, ETO.—The principal crops are 
maize, wheat, barley, Chile-pepper, sugar, coffee, 
cotten, tobacco, vanilla, fiax, grapes, and all 
kinds of tropical fruit. ‘The maguey, or Mexican 
aloe, yields a favourite beverage, “ pulque”> 
‘other species of the same plant supply pita-flax 
and sisal-hemp (henequen). The forests abound 

in mahogany, rosewood, ebony, and ~caoutchoue 
| trees. The mineral wealth is very great ; silver 
gold, copper, lead, and quicksilver, iron 
and coal, are the leading products of the mines. 
Woolen and cotton spinning and weaving, and 
| other br of industry, are encouraged by. 

high protective duties. The imports, neverthe- 
‘consist very largely of textile manufactures. 

$45 per cent. consist of silver and 
hemp (henequen), coffee, hides and 
timber, logwood, vanilla, tobacco, dye- 
; drugs ranking next in import- 


i) 


. 
MEXICO. | 


tion owing to the prolonged civil hostilities 
which have occupied the various factions for 
the past twelve months. Affairs are, however, 
promising to again adjust themselves shortly. 
In October, rorg4, the value of the peso had 
depreciated to about one shilling or less. The 
extent of the public debt is unknown, and no 


reliable figures can be given for trade and | 
revenue. : 
CAPITAL, Mexico City. Pop. (910), 470,659. 

1974. 
Dmiports froma U-Snsagicassapspeatarapanesvars $38,748,793 
Exports tO U.S. crercsseseeresenee ie FAS 92,6090, 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY, 


The Currency unit is the peso or dollar of 
too centavos, worth 4gy5 cents U.S. currency, the 
dollar being worth 2 pesos, 8 centavos. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
obligatory by law of 6 June, 1905; but the Old 
Spanish Measwres survive. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 


; American, 
American. Ambassador (24 Calle Veracruz, 
Mexico), (vacant) 1.2... dyvegseyde eee PEZ, 500 
Consuls. 


Acapuico, C. 8. Hdwards -....... 
Aguascalientes, G. Schmutz . 
Chihuahua; M. Letcher....2-.-..+00-+6 
Ciudad Juarez, Thomas D, Edwards 
Durango (vacant)........04. oe 
Ensenada, 0. BE, Guyant 
Frontera, A. 1. Lespinasse _ .... 
Guadalajara (vacant)..... 
Hermosiilo, L. Hostetter 
Manzanillo (VACAnt)  saccsceerere 
Matamoros, J. H. Johnson ....... 
Mazallén, W. E. Alger .. 
Mexico (C.-G.), A. Shanklin 
Monterey (C.-G.), P. C, Hanna... 
Vice and Deputy do,, T, A. Rob 
Nogales, F. Simpich..-...-....000+ 
Laredo, A. B. Garrett 
Negras (vacant 


ayeeene 


| 


Nuevo 
‘Piedr 


| Consular Agents at Cananoa, Ciudad dol Carmon, 
Guanajuato, Guyamas, Los Mochis, Oaxaca, 
Parrval, Puebla, Puorto Mexico, Dopia, Tor 
vedn, and ‘Muxpam, 


Sovereign Prince, Abert, born x13 Nov., 1848; suc, 
xo Sopt,, 18895 ma, 1869, (x) Lady Mary 
Douglas tamilton, daughter of xxth Duke of 
Mamilton; (a) Oct., 1889, the 
Richeliou, bom xo Wobruary, 1858. 

TTeiy, Prince Louis, bom xa July, 1870, 

Minister of State, Bile Flach, 


A miniature Principality on the Moditerranean 
botwoon Vrance and Italy, consisting of the old 


Duchesse de 


King Nicholas, born ag Sopt. (8 Oct,), x84x 5 swe, 
his uncle, Prince Danilo, x4 Aug, 1860} p10- 
claimed Kin 14 Au, r910 5 7%, 1860, Milona, 
daughtor of Voyovod Peter Vukotich, 0. 4 May, 
x847 5 issue 3 sons, 6 daughtors, 

Ileir Apparent, Danilo Alexander, born ag June, 
x87x 5; 7, 1899, Princess Jutta of Mecklonburg- 
Strolitz. 

Premier and Minister 
Vukotitoh, 
bad a until xoxo, In which yoar it was 

proclaimed a Kingdom by virtue of a resolution 

of the National Skvpshtina, on the goth anni- 
vorsary of the accession of Prince Nicholas, It 
was formerly a province of the old Servian Wm. 
re which came to an end aftor the battle of 

Kossovo in x38, since which date it has always 

claimed to be indepondont, and recognised to 

he so by the Treaty of Borlin ich Tt has an 
mon Of 5,800 square miles (including tho territory 
noquired from Turkey in x9x3) and a population 

ostimated at g00,0a0, The surface forms a 

sories of clevated ridges with lofty mountain. 

poaks, many of which are covered with forests, 

" Chief products are maize, potatoes, sumac. 

cattlo, castradina (smoked mutton), hides, and 

tobacco, which has been created a monopoly, 
and coneeded for ag years to an Italian 
company, ‘The only manufactures are coarse 
| woolens. Agriculture is the ot occupa. 
tion, ‘The ports are Antivari and Dulcigno. 


of War, Goneral Janko 


Sulton, Moulai Vusot, acceded rox. 

Tho largost of the Barbary Statos, situate in 
the N.W, of Africa, betweon a7°-—36° N, lat. and 
xxx? go’ W, long,, with a total area of about 

t4,000 ByUNrO Miles, and an estimated popula. 


| on of 4 tog millions, In x9xa a #ranco-Spanish 
‘ Agreemont fixed. the boundaries between the 
{| Vrench and Spanish zones, and the principal 
«| part of Morocco now forms a Hrench protect> 
| orate, while Tangier is to be internationalised, 


| Among the chi 


ee oducts of the country are 
oul 


a, Darley, maize, beans, peas, oll, esparto, 


a rd Ans ite i “7 4 
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MONTENEGRO. 


. MOROCCO, 


J and homp; among fruits, the fig, almond, pome- 
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A RAE ES ie woud NOLO orn BD \ 
Progreso M fbletategh er AS fi insirdivins reeves B4,000 Moxioan, 

Sa. ue (vacant 

Salvilton 7 th ~ rik decd rie ana g (1413 1 Stroet, Washington, 
San Luis Potosi, W. Ti. Bonney veces ).0,), vacant, 

irrenbtoo (vacant) bik ? he raids Cite ee nog Char é @ Afwires (xst Secretary) A. Algara JR. |. 
Teopachula (VACA) cereeerceers 2,000 de Terreros, 

Vera Cruz, W, W. Canada 4,800 and Seo, KR. Huerta, 


and Seo., Miguel fsernandes de la Regata, 
» Military Attaché, Lt.-Col. J. ¥. Avalos, 

There are Consuls-General at New York, San 
Antonio and San Trancisco, 


town of Monaco, La Condamine, and Monte’ 
Carlo, whore is the famous casino, and com: 
prising a narrow strip of country extending from 
tho Monaco Cemetery on the west to St, Roman 
on the east; itis about 3 miles long and 1% miles 
broad, with (9x3) 22,990 inhabitants, and a yearly 
average of over x,g00,000 visitors. The whole 
available ground is built over, so that there is 
no owtivation, here is a local police force of 
200 MeN, 


There is a railway from Antivart to Lake Scutari, 
A representative parliament was granted in 
r90s. In xroxa Montenegro joined with Bulgaria, 
Servia and Greece in a war against Turkey, 
the successful outcome of which resulted in 
an extonsion of Montenegrin territory at the 
oxponse of Turkey, At the present time, she has 
ee ala forces with Serbia against the Central 
Huropean Powers. x9%4, 


Revenue ...., +++ $1,950,000 


Expenditure teeaee 2,520,000 
PUBL DAIY Trvvertvisureriegees 1,250,000 
XO, i 

Total Imports (estimated) . see -,701,385 
Total Exports ...... hina faveeopyivinaaavens 250 
CAPITAL, Cobtinjo. Bopulation (1907), §,000 


(exclusive of permanont garrison of 600 men). 


WHIGHTS, MHASURES, AND CURRENCY. 
The Metrte System ot Weights and Measwres 
is in goneral use, Tho Unit of Currency is the 
Austrian krone of xoo heller, known in Montenegro 
as the perper of xoo paras (perper = a0% cents ; 
U.S, Saat perpers ox heller), There is no 
gold coinage, but Turkish, French and English 
gold coins are freely circulated, Nickel 2o and xo 
paras, and copper a paras are minted in Austria, 
DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE, 
Amorican, 
U.S. Envoy Hetraordinary and Minister Plent- 
potentiary (resident at Athons) see Greece, 


f 


granate, Jemon, olive, orange, and date are 
common ; but agriculture is greatly neglected. 
Morocco is said to be rich in mineral treasures : 
antimony, iron, coal, copper, lead, tin—the | 
last throe in considerable quantities, Gold and 
silver also are found, and woo) is plentiful. 
There are no railways, and tolegraphic com- 
munication from nes is by submarine cable, | 
The trade is principally with France (and Al- | — 
feria), U.K, (and Malta), Germany, and Spain, 
CAMtAL, Bez, Popu ation, 130,000, 
American Consul-Génerat (Langler), Maxwell | 


Blake Creo CeCe pe 


Queen, Wilhelmina Helena Paulina Maria, born 
z August, 1880, sweceeded her late father, 
ing William III,, 23 Noy., 1890 ; mar., 7 Feb., 
igor, H.R.H. Prince Henry, Prince of the 
Netherlands and Duke of Mecklenburg. 
Heiress Apparent, Princess Juliana of Orange- 
Nassau, Duchess of Mecklenburg, born 30 April, 


1909. 

Queen-Mother, Emma, Princess of Waldeck and 
Pyrmont, born z August, 1858; married the 
late ine, Z Jan,, 1879, who died 23 November, 
1890; acted as Regent 1890-1898. 

Minister of Interior, Cort van der Linden, 

Foreign Affairs, J. Loudon, 

Colonies, M. Pleyte, 

Justice, B. Ort. 

War, Maj.-Gen, Bosboom. 

Marine, Capt. Rambonnet. 

Waterways, Dr. C. Lely. 

an ae Finance, Industry & Commerce, M. 

reub. : 


A maritime Kingdom of Central Europe, situate 
on the North Sea, in lat. 50° 46’/—53° 34’ N. and 
lony. 3° 22’—7° x4’ £., consisting of xx provinces, 
and containing a total area of 12,76 square miles, 
with a population, on 3x Dec., r912, of 6,r02, 399. 
The majority, about three-fifths, belong to the 
several Reformed Churches; and the remainder 
are Roman Catholics, with about 107,000 Jews. 
The land is generally flat and low, intersected 
by numerous canals and connecting rivers— 
in fact, a network of water courses. The 
principal rivers are the Rhine, Maas, and 
Yssel, with the mouths of the Schelde. The 
chief native products are herrings and other 
fish, cattle, horses, swine, sheep, poultry, eggs, 
seeds, potatoos, oats, rye, wheat, barley, beans, 
peas, buckwheat, beetroot, chicory, ‘flax, hemp, 
tobacco, and dairy produce. The principal 
manufactures ave shipping, bricks, margarine, 
cocoa, chocolate, linen, rich damasks, cottons, 
woolens, cigars and other manufactured .to- 
bacco, candles, confectionery, earthenware and 
pottery, glass bottles and ware, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, matches, perfumery, 
sugar, bicycles and automobiles, boots and shoes, 
starch, potato flour, engines, metal substances, 
works of art in gold and silver, incandescent 
lamps, machinery, motors, paper, printing, oils, 
heer, geneva” and other liqueurs. Diamond- 
cutting employs numerous hands in Amsterdam. 


TRANSPORTATION.—There are 3,190 kilometres 
of railroad open (3x Dec., 91x), and 7,609 kilo 
metres of telegraph line. The mercantile marine, 
on the 3x8t Dec., rorx, consisted of 347 steamers, 
tonnage 1,480,943 cubic meters, and 428 sailing 
vessels (19,744 cubic meters), employing x0,476 
men on 3r Dec., rg09. F 
DEFUNSE.—The Home Forces consist of a 
modified militia, purely defensive, recruited 
by voluntary enlistment supplemented by con- 
seription. Military service is unpopular. The 
_|numbers on a peace footing of the army are 
‘| 22,000. ‘The first and second lines can be raised 
to a war strength of 200,000. The royal Navy 
consisted, on x July, roxx, of x06 vessels (9 of 
them ironclads, 6 protected cruisers, 13. coast 

and harbor defence vessels, 3 river gunboats, 2 
-hoat destroyers (for the colonies), 39 
-hoats (9 for the colonies), 3 mine-layers 
e colonies), x submarine, zo special ser- 


The Netherlands. 
THE NETHERLANDS. 
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vice vessels and xo for special service in the 
colonies. 

EDUCATION. — Private State-aided primary 
instruction is encouraged rather than public, 
though the latter is provided if required, by 
local taxation. The average attendance at; | 
primary schools is 95 per cent. Secondary 
schools for working classes are numerous, well 
equipped and attended. The principal Univer- 
sities are at Amsterdam, Groningen, Leiden, | 


Utrecht, 
FINANCE. 
The revenue and expenditure for the 5 years 
1910-1914 are stated as under in florins (jlorin = 
40;% cents) :— 


Year. Revenue. | “fixpenditure, 
| 
IQTO seceee 200,092,324 203,947,100 
IQOXT ... 205,602,748 208,489,677 
IOX2 ... 202,068,215, 222,745,325 
1913 «. -| 226,046,679 234,346,679 
WONG adecarysavesees 228,415,617 253,345,818 
DEBT. 


The capital of the funded debt on x Jan., roxq | 
was as follows (in florins) :— { 


2l4 per cent, ........<. ++ 585,349,200 

3 percent. » is, « 511,720,100 

374 DET CODG, “ioc ascccues spec oea 51,310,600 
Total ..... ndviiyeomiant + 3,%48,379,900 


The cost of the debt in roxrq was 32,383,704 
florins for interest (including floating, debt 
charge) and 6,r21,500 florins for sinking fund, 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY, 


AGRICULTURH.—Of the total area (8,038,000 
acres) 5,308,450 acres were under crops and grass, 
2,141,930 acres were arable land, and 641,449 | 
acres were woods and forests in x909. Oats, rye, 
wheat, potatoes, peas and beans, and beet sugar 
are the principal crops. 

Livk Stock.—At the Census of r9x0 there were 
3,068,36x cows and 958,582 other cattle (total 
2,026,943), 889,036 sheep and lambs, 224,23x goats, 
1,259,844 pigs, and 327,377 horses. 

FISHWRINS.—In rg9x0 Over 20,000 persons were 
employed in the North Sea fisheries, thé herring 
catch of that year being valued at close on 
$5,000,000. The fisheries on the Znyder Zee and 
Wadden are also important and valuable. 

MINERALS.—The mineral .resources ‘of the 
Netherlands are confined to coal, which is mined | 
in Limburg (z,873,079 metric tons in x923), and 
to stone, clay, and other non-metallic minerals, 
used in the sea defenses and for industrial - 
purposes. 

MANUPFACTURKES.—The cotton industry is in. 
an increasingly flourishing condition, especially | 
in the Twente district, woolens and linens being | 
manufactured at Tilburg, Leiden, Utrecht, and — 
Rindhoven, and carpets at Deventer. Spirits, 
liquors, and beer (Schiedam, Rotterdam, Am- |. 
steidam) leather (North Brabant), paper 
making «Apeldoorn and in Limburg), earthen- 
ware (Maastricht, The Hague, Delft), chocolate 
(Weesp), diamond cutting (Amsterdam), tobacco 
and shipbuilding, are also important industries, 


x9%4. 
Tmports from U.S. ++... RiGee te¥n seni PEL, 225.079) 
Exports to U.S..seceseecteceereneceeeregeeee 


36,294,010 3 


| 
| 
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The principal articles exchanged by U. S. and 


Netherlands in 2914 were (values in dollars) -— 


EXPORTS FROM Us Ss. 


ETEROSLULIS:: a <acpaauesdantevesees cantenetectece $25; 759,593 
Copper and Manufactures ae sseeee  26,4945354 
Fertilizers. ...... qagnanssutgeescnseagesanegeetc | X17 KOsAO4 
Fruits and Nuts ..... Woes gagualteaahsenen gers «1,599,049 
Tron and Steel and Manufactures... 1,988,715 
Leather and Manufactures....... eeeists « _ 1,874,034 
Meat and Dairy Produce... ss 12,844,730 
Naval pone seaevt cess sese 2,936,197 
NUCKE] ...cessscecasessererenecereaeeressreeetetees 840,244 
4)3535770 

ssesyecgee 13,922,575 

Stee unmanufactured .. 2,878,310 


Wood and Manufactures ........:., as 5,919,742 
IMPORTS TO U.S, FROM NETHERLANDS. 


t 

MUIR Hic sas coodees ace acbars an cannremetedatacanvs 4 5 280,739 
i = aetna tess 3,633,980 
sane 873,168 

Plants, Ferns and Shrubs. - 4,746,369 
Precious Stones .,..... Vaceoaeas 730%, 514 
SPAGEE&pacacweseesese sss: X,070,269 
PRED scot vass vaacvodceausteankees vas, 319,985 
Tobacco (for Wrappers) ..... evond ess 75453740 


; TOWNS. 

CAPITALS.—Court: The Hague; Commercial: 
AMSTERDAM and ROTTERDAM. In xgxg there 
were ro communes with a population exceeding 
| 50,000, xz Others exceeding 30,000, and xo more 
Over 20,000, Those exceeding 50,000 in r9%3 were 
as follows :— 


Amsterdam ... 591,053 | Haarlem ......... 70,907 
Rotterdam ..,... 454,135 | Arnhem ......... 64,760 
The Hague ..,... 298,222 | Leiden .....sse0. 59,297 
Utrecht .......... 123,457 | Nijmwegen......| 58,679 
{ Groningen ...... 78,670 | Tilburg....... Sonne, 4s 250 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 


The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
compulsory and universal, 

The Unit of Currency is the jlorin, or gulden, 
of xoo cents, worth 404, cents. U. 8. currency 
(U.S. dollar = 2 florins 48 cents). ane principal 
coins are the gold xo florins ; silver, 234, x, and 4 
florin, and 2s, xo, and 5 cents ; with nickel 5 cents 
and copper, 24, 1, and 4 cent. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE, 
American, 

U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary (Lange Voorhout 13, The Hague), 
Dr, Henry Van Dyke |x9x3)........ aesieats $12,000 

_ Secretary of Legation, Mansi) Lang- 


h 
Naval Attaché, Comm, ut R. Gherardi, 
Mititary Attaché; Capt. A. Poillon. 


Consuls, 
Meretap tink: FW... Mahin ~ ... .c-atcchnensyaase 65,000 


NICARAGUA. Ra, 


President (1913-2016), Adolfo Diaz. — 


‘The largest State of Central America, with a: 
Jong seaboard on both the Atlantic and Pacific 


Oceans, situate pores 9° 45/—15° N. lat. and 
—87° 3 


» Jong., ee an area 


Rotterdam (C.-G.), 8. Listoe......cscerreseeeses pee ij 
Vice and Deputy do., Gerhard H. Krogh. 
Consular Agent at Flushing and Scheveningen. 


Batavia, Bradstreet 8, Riarden ...c. 2s+:-2- $3,000 

Curacao, Henry C. von Struve. ........0..0. - 2,500 

Consular Agents at Bonaire, Macassar, Peinng 
Paramaribo, Samarang and Sourabaya. 


Dutch. 


Netherlands Enwoy (22, Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D.C.), Chevalier W. L. F. C. van Rappard. 
Sec, of Legation, Dr. F. M. Schmolck. 


There are Consuls-General at New York and 
San Francisco, 


NETHERLANDS’ COLONIES. 
ToTaAL AREA, 832,473 square miles, 
POPULATION, 37,861,513. 

The possessions of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands in the HAst Inpims (Administrative Capital 
Batavia,'pop. about 130,000) are very considerable, 
comprising the whole of the SUNDA ISLANDS and 
MoLucoas: Swnatra (area, 162,000 sq. mi’eR), 
Java and Madura (51,000 8q. miles), Netherlands 
Borneo (xx5,000 sq. miles), Celébes Island (50,000 
sq. miles), Ifolwecas (44,000 sy. miles), Timor 
Islands (28,000 sq. miles); with the exception of 
a portion of Borneo and Eastern Timor, to- 
gether with WESTERN NEW “GUINEA, with a 
total area of 738,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation (x905) ee 37,737,377; Of whom as many 
AS 30,098,000 live in the islands of Java and 
Madura. JAVA and MADURA (customs receipts, 
19x0, $41,899,000) produce a sufficient supply of } 
food for a dense population, besides furnishing 
sugar, tobacco, tea, coffee, and other’ products fF ~ 
for exportation to Europe. ‘The “ outlying” } 
islands are frequently administered by their own } 
princes, subject.to the directions ofa Nether- 
lands Resident. ‘There is (z913) a colonial army 
of 1,548 Officers and 32,477 men. The colonial 
revenue for roxs was estimated at 309 429,00; 
guilders, and was largely derived from the sale of 
coffee, salt, bark, and tin ; whilst the estimated 
expenditure ewas 338, 440, 625 guilders. The exports, 
for private account, amounted in r913, for Java, 
Madura, and the "other outlying islands, to 
677,734,494 florins, while the imports for, the 
same year amounted to 464,964,620 florins. 

In South America the colony of SURINAM, or 
Dutch Guiana (imports, roxre, $3,093,625 ; exports, 
$3,477,270), embraces 49,845 square miles and con- 
tains (2913) 96,6x8 inhabitants ; and in the West 
Indies, CURACAO (imports, $r, 0317s 5625 ; exports, 
$385,575 ; population 32,585) and five other small 
islands belong to the Netherlands, having an | 
area of 436 square miles, with a population of | — 
21,884 (imports, $163,940; Sepa $329,790). 
Exports to U.S. (r914)...... ++ $6,873,370 
Imports from U. 3 (94) serseretessrseres  5294,927 | 


51,660 English square miles anda populatic 
about : 600,000 (1906), of whom- about 
quarters are mixed blood and the rest Ind 

es the Mosquitos, who are moe ine 


say: state. ‘There are x72 miles of 
open, and iles of telegraph. 


Public revenue ........ Repaeeeafasccoceer teen ce 812,500 
Public expenditure 2 Sete 
SpE CODE! (scotsasviescksssysieeessleve shave 5,900,000 
Internal Debt .. Pesos 10,000,000 
Exports (1913) -- $7,712,000 
2517 1,.0;117. eee +. 5,770,000 
Exports to U.S. (19x4)...... +» 2,629,034 
Imports from U. 3. (r914) 2.0... sees ¥5395,248 

CHIEF TowN, Managua. Population, 35,000; 
igen 65,000; Granada, 20,000; Matagalpa, 
16,coo. 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY, 


_ The Metric System of Weights and Measures 
is in general use. 

The Unit of Currency is the gold cordoba of x00 
centavos, worth $x in U.S. currency, the paper 
peso fluctuating, and being worth about 8 cents. 
In conjunction with the U.S. loan scheme a 
monetary reform has been introduced. Token 
money of the standard value of the U.S. dollar is 
issued by the Banco Nacional, and the paper 
pesos are convertible at the rate of 12°50 per 
cordoba. $300,000 silver cordobas have been coined 
in England in ro, 25, and so cent pieces, and 5 


King, Haakon VII., second son of the King 
of Denmark, born 3 Aug., 1872, accepted the 
Crown 18 Nov., 1905, married 1896 H.R.H. 
Princess Maud (b. 26 Nov., 1869), daughter of 
King Edward VII. 

Heir-Apparent, Olav, Crown Prince, b. 2 July, 


1903. 

President of the Cowncil of Ministers, Minister 
of State, and Minister of Agriculture, A. G. 
Knutsen. 

Foreign Affairs, N.C. Thien. 

Eeclesiastuwal Affairs and Publig. Instruction, 
Aa, O. Bryggesaa. 

Justice and Police, L. K. Abrahamsen, 

Commerce, Navigation, and Industry, J. Castberg. 

Public Works, N. O. A. J. Urbye. 

Defence, C. T. Holtfodt. 

Finance and Customs, A. J. Omholt, 

State Secretary, N. Hesselberg. 


Minister in London, Benjamin Vogt. 

Offices of Legation, 25 The Boltons, 8. W. 

Seeretary of Legation, Johann Wilhehn Michelet. 

Consul-General, H. A. W. Heckell, 22 Great Sc. 
Helen’s, E.C. 

Vice-Consul, H. L, Brakstad. +f 


Norway, ap mdependent kingdom, founded in 
B72 (fundamental law of 17 May, 1814), was united 
with Sweden under the same King from 4 Nov., 
1814, t0 7 June, t905, when the union was dissolved. 
The Parliament of 123-members is called the 
“Storthing,” which is divided into two sections, 
chosen by itself to discuss projected Bills, ¢alled 
“ Odelsting”’ and “ Lagting.” Norway,the western 
and northern portion of the Scandinavian penin- 
| sula, is about 1,00 miles in length, its greatest 

width about 250 miles. It is divided into 20 pro- 
yinces, or amts, and comprises an area of 124,130 
| sq. miles with a population (xoxo) of 2,391,782. The 

-eoast-line is extensive, deeply indented with 
numerous fiords, and fringed with an immense 
“number of rocky islands. Thesurfaceismountain- 


¢ 


Nicaragua—Norway. : 


cents nickel and } and x cent bronze. No gold 
coins have been minted. The silver pesos in 
circulation on the coast are taken at 40 centavos 
per cordoba. ' 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
American, 

U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary (Managua), Benjamin L, Jefferson 
(1913) pees $10,000 

Secretary of ere Cyrus F. Wicker 2,000 
Military Attaché, Capt. W. F. Martin. 
Consuls. 
Bluefields, Cornelius FervisS ceeeneseeseecseeseree 3,500 
Corinto, Harold D. Clum ......ceceeesene +» 3,000 
» Viceand Deputy do., H. H, Leonard. 

Curiae Agents at Matagalpa and San Juan del 

ur, 


cates eesceese oes eessttneseassetecsseveseees, 


Nie: an. 
Nicaraguan Envoy (Stoneleigh Court, Washing- 
ton, D.C.), Emilio Chamorro. 
Secretary of Legation, J. Cuadra. 
There are Consuls-General at Kansas City 
(Kansas), New Orleans, New York, St. Louis, 
and San Francisco, = 


NORWAY. 


ous, consisting of elevated and barren table- 
lands, separated by deep and narrow valleys. The 
cultivated area is about one-thirtieth part of 
the country; forests cover nearly one-fourth ; 
the rest consists of highland pastures or unin- 
habitable mountains, 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture, though pursued with some vigour 
of late, is unable to furnish sufficient produce 
for home consumption; hence it has been 
necessary to iniport considerable quantities of 
corn, meat, and pork. ‘he fisheries give em- 
ployment to a large part of the population 
throughout the year. ‘The most important are 
cod and herring; the exports of these with 
other ‘sea-products and fish-oil were valued at 
103,788,000 kroner* in 1912, ‘The mineral pro- 
ducts are of late increasing. Timber-dressing, 
mechanical engineering, textile manufactures, 
ship-building, aud pulp-making are the prin- 
cipal departments of Norwegian industry, The 
exports of produce of the forests were valued at 
85,000,000 kroner in r9x2. The imports consist 
chiefly of the necessary articles of consumption. 
The chief exports consist of timber, matches, 
fish, oil, and other products of the fisheries, 
pulp, paper, skins and furs, nails, minerals, 
stone, ice. calcium carbide, condensed milk, 
butter, margarine, tinned goods, &e, 


DEFENSE. Os 


Service in the National Militia is universal 
and compulsory. The war efiective is about 
zzo,o00 of all ranks. In time of war all males 
between the ages of x5 and 55 are liable for 
service. The Navy consists of 4 ironclads, 
2 coast defence monitors, 37 torpedo - boats, 
3 gunboats, 3 destroyers, 1 submarine, and a few 
smaller vessels, with x destroyer, x torpedo-boat, 
aud 3 submarines building. 


t * A Kroner = $'268/ ‘ 


a 
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EDUCATION, 


is compulsory and free between the ages of 9 
and x4, schools being maintained by local taxa- 
tion with State grants in aid. The attendance 
is high. Secondary schools are provided by the 
State, by local authorities, and privately. There 
are xo special schools and industrial and tech- 
nical institutes. The University of Christiania 
was attended in 1913 by 1,500 students. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


The total length of railways open“in xr9x4 was 
1,967 miles, of which 282 miles were private 
lines. The length of telegraphs and telephones 
belonging to the State in June, xr9x3, was 53,535 
miles. The mercantile marine, x Jan., r9r4, 
consisted of 3,293 vessels, of.1,767,874 net tons. 


FINANCE. 

Kroner. Kroner. 
TOIZ-19T4. «194-195. 
REVENUE cevssecsssccssseeeeeeE5Q;702,100 884,409,900 
Expenditure ... +4seee342,020,000 184,409,900 
Public Debt. ....--..2+e0+++362,805,863 357,355,662 

: x9r2. T1913. 
Total iMPOrts....++41.69e6+525;735;200 882,433,600 
Total exports............+++324,022,600 - 380,912,100 


Imports from U.S., 1914 «...:eeseseceaess $9,066,610 
Exports tO U.8., 1914 cvessserereeservevene 9,167,265 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 


The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
compulsory. The Unit of Currency is the Krone 
of roo érer, The kronelis worth 26,5; cents in 
U.S. currency (U.S. dollar=3 kroner 73 Grer). 
Gold coins are 20, xo, and 5 kroner ; silver, 2 and 
x krone, 50, 25, and 10 6rer; with copper 5 and 
2 Orer and x Ore, 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
American, 
U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 


potentiary, (Kronprinsengade 17 and 1g, 
Christiania), Albert G. Schmedeman (ror3) 


$r0,000 | 


Secretary of epee, ; 
Military Attaché, Capt. James Totten. 
Consuls. 

Bergen, B. M. Rasmussen ........cceesssreneeses fp 2, 500 
Christiania (C.-G.), Frank Dillingham ...... 4,500 

Vice-Consul-General, H. E. Dahr. Y 
Stavanger, Maurice P. Dunlap .,...-..... ebew ay 
Consular.A gents ab Christiansand and Troudjem, 


Norwegian, 


Norwegian Envoy (The, Wyoming) Washington, } 
D.C. H. Bryn 


Secretary of Legation, W. M. Johannessen. 
Attaché, C. F. Smith, — 
There is a Consul-General at New York, 


PANAMA. 


President (1912-x916), Dr. Belisario Porras, 

ereere of Government and Justice, Tuan: B. 
08a. 

Foreign Affaurs, E. T. Lefevre, 

Treasury, B. A. Morales. — 

Public Instruction, G. Andreye. 

Public Works (vacant). 


One of the nine Departments of Colombia 
revolted in Nov. 1903, and éstablished a separate 
Government. The area of the Republic is 31,890 
square miles, the population (x90) about 400,000. 
A railway 47 miles in length joins the two oceans. 


Revenue (1973) .--..eeeeceeesereveergasesrscceee $3,842,214 
Expenditure (1913) ..... eneveodereteclas MAORI SIA 
Imports (1912) --osscseseseseaes 9,810,555 
| EEX DOPUB (TORS). <..cecensevsenterssecsseveveceres  2j05%, 900 
Imports-from U.S. (1914) ..-.sceseeceeesee 22,678,239 
Exports to U.S, (1914) -ssesceseecseovserseeses © 4,509,734 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 


The Metric System of Weights and Measwres 
is in general. use but certain old Colombian 
standards are still employed. : 

The Unit of Currency is the gold balboa of 


-z pesos adopted at the suggestion of the United | 


‘ 


States government and equivalent to the United 
States dollar. Gold coins-are 20, xo, 5, 2%, and 


1 balboa ; silver x, 34, 4%, yy, and yy peso., and 
nickel coins of 234 cents. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
American. 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 


tiary (Panama), William J. Price (1923) 
; + hase $10,000 
Secretary of Legation, Willing Spencer 


Consuls. 


2 
2,090. 


Colon, William H. Gale .-s.cssssscsserensececosea$h,000 | 


Panama (C.-G.), A. G. Snyder.....-cccsceceee 5,500 f ; 


Vice and Deputy do., Louis A. Clausel. 


Consular Agents at Bocas del Toro and Santiago 


From Panama. 

Envoy (Stoneleigh Court, Washington, D,¢.), 
EH. A. Morales. 

First Secretary, J. B. Lefevre. P 

There are Consuls at New Orleans. New York, 

and San Francisco, - = ae ie 


= 


PS 


President (2912-1916), Eduardo Schaerer. 

 Consul-General im London, Alfred James, 18 
Eldon Street, H.C. 

Consul in London (vacant). 


An inland State of South America, situate 
| between 18°—3e0° 8. lat. and 54°—62° W. long. 
Its area is computed at 97,700 square miles, 
and contains a population of ahout  800,c00. 
The chief products are tobacco, yerba maté, 
oranges, timber, quebracho extract, hides and 
| cassava (manioca). Maize, rice, sugar-cane, 
and most tropical and sub-tropical plants are 
also grown. Among its principal trees are 
several yarieties of hard woods and cedar, palms 
producing palm kernels, castor oil and other 
oil-yielding and medicinal plants. ~-Stock- 
raising is the chiefindustry. The chief articles 
of export are oranges, hides, tobacco,yerba maté, 
timber, dried meat and meat-extract, and 
quebracho extract. The army numbers about 


5»495,200 
8,999,405 
Ory. 
TIP OPES aci ons ceade cvons<bas diasgeadadnecenssaiB5220,000 
: 5,630,000 


Annee 


AAantane en tecnarweenee weap ters, 


Tinports from U.S. .......,cccceescevees 
MIGCHOLGN TN Un, svavescecgsanvecnsanserese 


TRANSPORTATION, 
A railroad (Paraguay Central) has been built 


and extended from Asuncion, the capital, to 
Enearnacion, a total distance of 232 miles. 
There is a through train service from Asuncion 
to Buenos Aires, the cars being conveyed aeross 
the intervening rivers by means of train ferries. 
Under normal conditions vessels drawing x0 feet 
ean reach Asuncion. In xz9r3 2,372 vessels 
(204,887 tons) for the most part under the Argen- 
tine fag and Brazilian flags, from La Plata ports, 


Sovereign, Sultan Ahmed Mirza, Shah, 6. 20 Jan., 
| x8985; suc. 17 July, r909 ; crowned ax July, r914. 
| Heir Preswmptive, Mohammed Hassan Mirza, 

b. 19 Feb., 1899. 


ent, Nazer-el-Mulk. 
: —— of the Cowncil, Mustaufiel Mamelek. 
oem ins, Alaes: Saltaneh. 
Posts egraphs, Shohab ed Dowleh. 

k E called hy the natives Irdan—comprises 
Of 630,000. sq. ms, With a population esti- 

at 0,000,000. “By the Anglo-Ryssian Con- 

of Aug., x907, Great Britain and Russia 
-engaged to respect the integrity and 


sncé of Persia, while marking out certain 
3in S.E. and N.W. Persia respectively in 
th had, for Sengrapnicel and economic | 

a ae 


‘is mostly an 
on the east, by 


a the north rising to 


avid table-land, en- 


Paraguay—Persia. 
PARAGUAY. 4 


PERSIA. 


| of railway open, and travelling is mostly oy 
| caravans, and transport by pack-animals, 


| Oilfields in Southern Persia have been suc- 


mountains, 
o ft. The 


and 844 vessels (20,694 tons) from up-stream 
entered the port of Asuncion. There were in 
z924 about roo branch post offices, 75 telegraph 
offices and z,o50 miles of telegraph line. The 
capital has 15 miles of electric tram lines. 


TOWNS. 

CAPITAL, ASUNCION, on the Paraguay river, 
founded by Juan de Ayolas, in 1537, population 
(z912) 80,000. Other towns are Villa Rica (30,000), 
Concepcion (z8,000), Luque (xs,000), Carapegua 
(xg,000), Encarnacion (ra,s00), Villa del Pilar 
(12,000), Paraguari (z0,000), and San Pedro (8,700). 
These figures include the surrounding districts. 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 


The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
nominally compulsory; but there are many local 
standards, e.g., the tonelada (2,025 !b.), quintal 
(sox"4 Ib.), arroba (25°38 Ib.), libra (xox4 1b,), and 
onzé (‘0616 lb.), with the liquid cuarta (-1665 gal.), 
and dry almud ('66 bushel), and fanega (x's 
bushels). The linear legua is 2°689 miles, the 
surface sino (69°x25 square miles), and the /egua 
cuadrada (7°5 square miles). 

The Unit of Currency is the peso of soo. centa- 
vos. The gold peso = 95 cents. The currency 
eso eh ha and was in-r9r4 worth about6 to 
7 cents. 


T 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
American, 


U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 

pelentiaey (resident at Monte Video), Daniel 

. Mooney (1914) $re,000 

Asuncion, Samuel H. Wiley . 2,500 

» Vice-Consul, Maxim F. ©. 

Paraguayan. 

Paraguayan. Envoy (Woolworth Building, New } 
York City), H. Velasquez. 

There are Consuls at New York, Philadelphia, 

and Washington, 


merah to Ahwaz in 1888. , There are only 8 miles 


The 
cost of carriage is, therefore, very heavy. 
The chief products are cereals, cotton, gums, 
dried fruits, silk, tobacco, and opium. The 
minerals (little worked) are salt, iren, coal, 
copper, lead, sulphur, &c., with bturquoises: 


cessfully worked by an English company 
since xge2. The only important manufac- 
ture is that of woolen carpets (mostly @ 


domestic industry), but shawls, silks, and cotton | — 


fabrics are also produced. There are extensive 
forests in the north and west. Sheep and goats 
are uumerous, and good wool is produced 
The pomctonl towns are Tehran (pop. azo, 
Tabriz (189,000), Ispahan, (60,000), Meshed (80, 


Kerman (s9, ag Shiraz (6o 

Tae Toei sco. aagetly Shia Mubsramadana = 
: wre: adherents of Babiism and Az- | 
The laws and : 


1 (60,000), and 


502 


Persia—Persian Gulf and Arabia—Peru. 


Persia is divided into provinces, of which the 
principal are under Governors or Govyernors- 
General. 

Owing to increasing popular discontent with 
a corrupt and incompetent administration 
and an extravagant Court, a nationalist move- 
ment began in Dec., r905. In Aug., 1906, the 
Shah, admitting the need for reforms, granted a 
Constitution, but after much vacillation he 
was deposed by the National Council, and his 
son, aged eleven years, appointed to succeed 
him, In xoxz the ex-Shah invaded Persia from 
Russian territory, but was defeated and driven 
out. His followers have continued the struggle. 

The revenue ($13,500,000 in r910-x1) is derived 
\ from land tax, Crown lands, customs, opium, 
salt, and lease of monopolies. The foreign debt 
of Persia amounted (31 Dec., rorx) to $33,600,000. 
The total imports of merchandize into Persia in 
| x910-1r amounted to $48,500,000, and the-ex- 
ports to $37,600,000. Russia had about half of 
the imports and nearly three-fourths of the 
exports; the British Empire 35 per cent, of the 

imports and 84 per cent. of the exports. Turkey 
{and France were the other chief participators. 
The sea-berne trade of Persia passes chiefly 
through the ports of Bushire, Bunder Abbas, 
and Mohammerah, and vié Baghdad. The ship- 
ping of. the Persian Gulf is principally British. 
Persia’s chief imports are cotton piece-goods 
(mainly from England, India, and Russia) and 
sugar (from Russia and France), with tea, cotton 
yarn, metal wares, gold and silver, petroleum, 


and indigo. -The principal exports are dried 
fruits, raw cotton, pearls, opium, rice, wool, fish, 
hides and skins, carpets, and silk cocoons. 
The customs (as also the post-office) - have, 
since r900, been managed by European officials. 


IQI3-14, 
IMPOTLts oi ccsedeccsecsesavnonssedeesssoeeesetphO,987;500 
FUXPOLLS Pe vssevtees acheceganecunnabetevdsse 43,633,326 
Imports from U.S. (1914) ......-.-.+ 2,342 
Exports to U.S. (1914) --...eceeseseee 1,948,038 


CAPITAL, Tehran. Population, 210,000. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE, 
American. 


U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary (Tehran), John L, Caldwell (x9x4) 
a $10,000 

Secretary of Legation, 
Interpreter, R, H. Bader........0:0csccesse 


1.000 


Consuls, 

Tabriz, G. Paddock usted 

Tehran—Vice-Consul and Interpr 
Bader. 


aeons deeeccenoses 


Persian, 
Persian Envoy (The Brighton, Washington, D.C.), 
Mehdi Khan (absent), f 
Chargé @ Affaires, Mirza Ali Guli Khan. 
There are Consuls-General at Jersey City and 
New York, 


PERSIAN GULF AND ARABIA. 


Arabia is a peninsula in the south-west of the Asiatic continent, forming the 
connecting link between Asia and Africa. The total area is about 1,200,000 square 
miles, with an estimated population of 43 to 5 millions. The political divisions are :— 
Turkish Dependencies (Hejaz, Asir, Yemen, Nejd, E] Hasa, and El Katr) 438,000 square 
miles, population 3,500,000 ; Independent (Oman, Hadramut Tribes) 163,000 square miles, 
population 1,200,000; and British (Aden Protectorate) 9,000 square miles, population 
50,000. The remainder of the peninsula consists of the Hamad (or Syrian Desert), the 
| Nafud (or Red Desert), and the great Dahna Desert, which have a total area of close 
on 600,000 square miles, and a population, partly settled and partly nomad, of 275,000 
(estimated). In the Turkish» Dependency of the Hejaz are Medina, the burial place, 
and. Mecca, the birth-place of Mahomet. British interests are predominant in the Persian 
Gulf owing to the proximity of British India. 


PERU. 


and Bolivia, and on the south by Chile and 
Bolivia. The country is traversed throughout 
its length by the Andes, running parallel to the } 


President (1912-x9x6), José Pardo, 
Premier and Minister of War and Marine, 
Colone] Benjamin Puente. 


Foreign Affairs, Dr. Enrique de 1g Riva Agiiero. 
Interior, Dr. Belisario Sosa. 

Finance; Senor Aurelio Garcia y Lastres. ~ 
Justice and Religion, Dr. Wenceslas Valera. 

| Agriculture a Public Works, Dr. Luis Julio 
| Menendez, 

Peru is a maritime Republic of South 
America, situated between x° 3x’ 29” and 
} x9°x3'S. latitude and between 62° 6’ and 8x° 20! 45” 
|W. The territory between 17° 47' 8. and 19° 13 
; 8. is still occupied by Chile. The area of the 

| Republic is estimated at 680,026 square miles, 
_} and the population at 3,530,000, It is bounded 
on the north by the republics of Ecuador and 
Colombia, as the latter claims a territory in the 

nian basin; on the east’ by the 


ae ae oe at 


‘and fertility, with a tropical clim 
medicinal productions of that 
great value, comprising cinchona, 


Brazils | 


Pacific coast. The coast region is sandy desert, 
except where watered by transverse mountain 
streams, but capable of “cultivation in the 
highest degree by irrigation, The valleys run- 
ning to the coast are very fertile, and the moun- 
tains are rich in minerals, among which silyer, 
quicksilver, copper, and coal (of inferior quality) 
are conspicuous; while in the department of 
Tumbes, along the coast, there are importent 
beds of petroleum. Gold is found in many dis- 
tricts, hut especially in tne province of Carabaye, } 
where mining on an important scale is carried 
on. The eastern provinces are of vast one 


Se ae 


OF oe 


| Peru—Portugal. BOB 


bark (of which little is now exported), sarsa-{ WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY 
parilla, copaiba, dc. India-rubber is an impor-| ‘The Metric System of Weights and Measures ts'| 


tant, product of the country. Coca, cocoa, and S . 4 i 
coffee are grown on # small scale. Sugar is ieee but the following (old Spanish) | 


the staple agricultural article of the country. 


r's076 bushi. | 
x8'coxrg bushi. | 
"02213 OZ. ay. 


on Lake Titiaca and the River Desaguadero. 
4 The eastern rivers are also navigated to some 


extent by steam craft. Wireless telegraphy Tomin (2 Grano)... 


The Lobos and other islands on the Pacific coast | X PUgada (xz Linea) ......... = ‘927 inch. 
provide guano. ‘The principal imports are coal, | * 8¢8ma(6 Pulgada) ......... = 5364 inches. |. 
cotton, woolen, linen, and silk goods, drugs, |? Vara ( Sesma)...... = 2782 feet. | 
earthen and stone wares, machinery, explo- | % Estado (2 Vara) ...... = _ 57564 feet. | 
| sives, metals and manufactures thereof, oils, | * Legua (of Castile) ... = 4636°66 yards, | 
stationery, paper manufactures, timber, and |? Fanegada ............... ++ = £'6374 acres, | 
wheat. ‘The chief exports are sugar, copper | * Cuartillo (4 Capo) ......... = ‘rrog gal. | 
and other ores, guano, gold, silver, cotton, Hama | % C¥artilla (2 Azumbre) ... = "8879 gal. | 
and alpaca wool, rubber, and cocaine. A small | * A!"0boMayor(orCantara) = — 3'ssr7 gal. 
‘+ quantity of coffee is also exported. x Mayor (x6 Cantara)......... = §6'276 gal. | 
The total length of the railways open (s9x2) | * Medio (2 Quartillo)........ = ‘o6zx bush. | 
was 1,656 miles. ‘here is also steam navigation ; Almude (2 Medio) ....... Menn | *x256 bushi. | 
r = 
€ = 
stations have been established in many places, | 7 ON +r crcns sco = 0634 Ib. av. | 
and séveral are contemplated in the near future. | * Libra (of Castile)... = ~~ voz4 Ib, av. 
pT S0A vray ts “recruited b x Quintal Te ee oe == rorg42 lbav, } 
.—The Army is recruited by volums | x Tomelada.....sccccecessccsseees + = xorg'42-1h. av. | 


oe Semi nga Bes har ale ae Naty Peru has a gold standard of Currency and no | 
includes two swift cruisers built at Barrow, an | P2PEer money. tine Manik ta Cie alr aret. se Ree Oe 
ammored® cruiser’ bought from th French | 22° dineros or roo0 centavos, and its par value is | 
id om the rene’! the same as the English sovereign, or $4°86,65, 
Government, 2 submarines, and certain auxiliary : , 
cruisers. DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE, 


Public Revenue «.......+...- American, 
' Public Expenditure . U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 


Total Debt (x Jan., z9r3 potentiary (Lima), Benton MeMillin (19x3) 


10,000 

MU POGIOLG Sd, sosevsverceceseosenese ‘i Secretary of Legation, ¥. 0. de Bullion. 2,000 
POGAL POTS... cesre-essseepeneresvee Cone | 
Gees onsuls. +4 
+ Tmports (OM U.S........60.ceseeeneseeseee 7,r4x,252 | Callao (C.-G.), William W. Handley ......... $5,500 | 
DYESO U8. cunccevensererrere sees fexsea¥e “42,175,723 | _ Vice-Consuls, W. Duval Brown; G@. L, Cooper. | 
ITAL, Lima. Population (1908), 141,000. Iquitos, ; 

t= Oe ae ‘onsular Agents at Cerro de Pasco, Mollendo, 
> TOWNS. ; Payta and Salayerry. 
CAPITAL, LIMA, on the mountain stream Rimac, Parition | 


with a magnificent cathedral founded by Pizarro ; . i 
in zg40. Population (1908) 143,500. Other towns Peruvian Envoy (2223, R Street, Washington, ' 
are Callao (343346), Areguipa (40,000), Cuzco, the D.C.), F. A, Pezet. 
ancient capital of the Incas (30,000), Ayacucho | st Secretary, M. de Freyre y Santander, 
(15,090), Iquitos (x4,000). There is a Consul-General at New York, 

in { 


ne PORTUGAL. 


President (x918-x019), Dr. Bernardino Machado, Portugal lies in 37°—42° 8’ N. lat. and 6° r5/— | 
: Minister, Senhor José de Castro, -| 9° 30’ W. long., being 360 miles in length from 
A s, A, Soares. N. to S., and averaging about xoo in breadth | aoe 
‘Dr. Catanho de Menezes. from E, to W. Continental Portugal contains | 
wr, Senhor Norton de Mattos. an area of 35,500 square miles, with a population | 
Senhor U. Guimaraes. in roxx of 5,960,056, and the Portuguese Colonies =~ 
nhor Jose de Castro. a total area of 804,841 square miles, with a popu- | ef 
‘orks, Dr. Manuel Monteiro. lation estimated at 9,675,000. Lhe Azores and, 
Senhor Alfredo Rodrigues Gaspar, Madeira form an integral part of the kingdom, | — 
Lo - Martins... PRODUCTION AND InDUSTRY.—The chief pro-|— 
; ducts are wheat, barley, oats, maize, flax, hemp, 
‘ = aud the vine in elevated tracts; in the low- 
and Minister Plen. in London, | lands, rice, olives, oranges, lemons, citrons, 
nés, 12 Gloucester Place, We 
Pe 
Ce 


figs, and almonds. There are extensive forests | 
‘0 de ‘Jovar. of oak, chestnut, sea-pine, and cork, the culti-| 
sar de Sousa Mendes. 


'& Consul-Gencral, Demetri | 


ae 


$400,000 ; exports, 


504 


hardness and purity, is in demand. Its manu- 
factures consist of gloves, silk, woolen, linen, 
and cotton fabrics, metal and earthenware 
goods, tobacco, cigars, &c. The exports consist 
to the extent of so per cent. of wine, which is 
the chief industrial product of the country; 
others are cork, cattle, copper-ore, fruits, oil, 
sardines, and salt. : 


EXTERNAL TRADE.—The imports are mised 


factured goods—hardware, cotton and woolen 
stuffs, machinery, wheat, sugar, dried fish, 
coal, &c. 

TRANSPORTATION.—The commercial marine 
(xr9xz) numbered 75 steam and 106 sailing vessels, 
with a tonnage of 108,336. In xox2, 12,134 
vessels, of 23,196,767 tons, entered the ports of 
the Republic, Railways 1,760 miles in extent 
were open for traffic in r909, and there weve 6,267 
miles of telegraph line in r907._ For many years 
the national income has been considerably less 
than the expenditure ; this deficiency has added 
to the national debt. 


DEFENSKH.—Service in the militia is universal 
and compulsory. ‘The peace effective is about 
32,000. War strength, about 150,000, The 
Navy consists of x coast defense ship, 4 pro- 
tected cruisers, some old pattern gunboats, 4 
destroyers, and’ x submarine, manned by about 
4,898 sailors. 


EDUCATION. 


Free and nominally compulsory between the 
ages of 7 and xs, but is not strictly enforced, and 
over 75 per cent, of the population above 7 years 
old are illiterate. Secondary education is con- 
ducted in State lyceums. There are also military, 
nayal and other special schools. he University 
of Coimbra (zz9z) had x,x00 matriculated students 


Ain 1910. 
FINANCE. 
TQ13. 
Revenue (estimate)..... «+ $100,585,800 
Expenditure (éstimate) ..... 60,567,800 
Total Debt (3x Dec., x9x3).. 643,018,000 
PM POLbsi ae swseseeses Waatiaa gat hias rete 72,539,000 
PMP O NUS foe ave weeciaes «tice deaseessccaec aes 34,325,000 
1914. 
Imports from U.S. esc. .doscecdescscasdans 5,233,048 
SEXP OLUS COU S.cse.sverenes sass <.vaivoraneon . 6,165,065 


CAPITAL, Lisbon, Population (x900), 356,009 ; 
Oporto had a population (z900) of 167,955. 


~ PORTUGUESE COLONIES. . 


PORTUGUESE INDIA has a total area of 1,470 
square miles, with a population of 605,000, and 
includes Goa, Damaun, and Diu. — Revenue, 
Ig09-10, $1,165,000 ; imports, $6,580,000 ; exports, 
$x,110,000. 

MAoao, in China, on the Canton River, has.an 
area of 3 square miles and a population of 80,000. 
Revenue, rg09-10, $636,500 ; imports, 7,600,000 ; 
exports, $8,500,000. 

PortucuusK TIMOR (the northern portion of 
the island), in the Malay Archipelago, has an 
area of 7,450 square miles, with a population of 

00,000. Kevenue, r9:0-11, $200,000; imports, 
$320,000. : 

CAPE VERDE ISLANDS, off the west coast of, 
Africa, have an area of 1/475 square miles and a 
population of 150,000, Revenue, 1909-10, $450,000; 
exports, $350,000; imports, $1,600,000. . 


Portugal. 
iron, slate, and bay-salt, which last, from its] PortTuGuESH Gunna, on the west coast of 


Africa, has an area Of 14,000 square miles and a 
population of 400,000. Revenue, 1909-10, $310,000 ; 
exports, $450,000 ; imports, $900,000, 

SAo THOME and PRINCIPE ISLANDS, in the 
Gulf of Guinea (area 442 square miles, popula- 
tion 45,000). Revenue, rg09-10, $932,500; im- | 
ports, $2,600,000.; exports, $3,250,000, 


PoRTUGUESE WEST AFRICA (Angola and 
Kabinda) has a total area of 480,000 square 
miles, with a population of 5,000,000. Revenue, 
1909-10, $2,300,000 ; exports, $3,500,000 ; imports, 
$5,750,000. 


PoRTUGUESE EAST AFRICA (Delagoa Bay, 
Gazaland, Inhambane, Mozambique, Nyasa, 
Quilimane and Tete) has a total area of 300,000 
Square miles, with a population of* 3,200,000. | 
Revenue, rgo9-10, $5,500,000; total trade (im- 
ports and exports), $30,000,000. 


TOWNS. 


CAPITAL, LISBON, on the Tagus. Population 
(19x2) 435,359. Oporto had a population (z9r2) 
of 194 664. There ave no other large towns, bu’ 
Braga, Loulé, Setittbal, and Funchal (Madeira) | 
had populations exceeding 20,000 in xgrr, and | 
the following exceeded 10,000, viz. :—the sea> 
ports of Ilhavo, Povoa de Varzim, Tavira, 
Haro, Ovar, Olhao, Vianna do Castello, and the | 
inland towns of Coimbra, Evora, Covilha, Elvas, | 
Portalegre, and Ponta Delgada and Angra in the 
Azores. 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 


The Metric Syste of Weights_-and Measures 
has ‘been ofticially adopted, but some of the old 
standards survive, e.g., the libra (of x-orz Ib.), | 
alquepre (0°37 bushel), and moto (2°86 bushels). 
In Lisbon 8nd the south the liquid almude = | 
4°44 U.S. gallons, and in Oporto and the north | 
the almude = 572 U.S. gallons. * seal fi 

The Unit of Currency is the escudo, eee 

1 


escudos being a conto. The escudo is of the same 
value as the obsolete miireis, and contains xoc | 
centavo. The escudo at par = $x‘o08, but the | 
exchange is about 94 cents, : 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSB. * 
4 


American, IN 


U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary (Praga de Rio de Janeiro, Lisbon), 


Thomas H. Birch (19x3) «-..-..... sesreres PLO 
Secretary of Legation, James G. Bailey 2,000 
Consiws. 


Lisbon, (C.-G.), Will L. Lowrie: .....cesee++- 4,800 
(Vice and Deputy do.), Ramon I. Janer.. 

Consular Agent at Oporto. 
Lorenzo Marques, G. A. Chamberlain ...... 5,000. 
x. Vice and Deputy do., James O. Spence. ‘ 
St. Michael’s, Azores, Walter H. Shultz ... 3,000) — 
Consular Agents at Fayal, Funchal, Sa6 Vine $b 
Portuguese. j,i 


cente and Terciera. 
Portuguese Envoy (Stoneleigh Court, Washing- 
ton; D.C.), Viscomde de Alte. 
There are Consuls-General at New 
Honolulu. = Ry tine ore Sees eer 


/ 


King, Ferdinand yon Hohenzollern, born xx (24) 
August, 1865; succeeded 10 October, 1914; Muar. 
28 Dec., 1892 (ro Jan., 1893), to Princess Marie 
of Edinburgh. 

Heir Apparent, Prince Carol, born 2 (rs) Oct., 


1893. 
President of the Council and Minister of War, 
Ion Bratianu. 
Finance, Emil Costinescu, 
Interior, V. G. Mortzun. 
Instruction and Religion, 1. Gean Duca. 
Agriculture and Domains, A. Constantinescu. 
Public Works, Dr. C. Anghelescu. 
Justice, Victor Antonescu. 
Industry and Commerce, A. Radorieh. 
Foreign Affairs, Emil Porambaru. 


The Kingdom of Rumania contains a total 
area of about 53,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion (2899) Of 5,956,690 (1913), 7,200,000. The 
dominating religion is that of the Greek Church. 
The soil is among the richest in Europe, and, but 
for the fearful summer droughts, would be also 
the most productive. The climate is extreme, for 
summer heats and winter colds are intense. 


PRODUCFION AND INDUSTRY.—The agricultural 
produce consists of wheat, maize, millet, barley, 
rye, beans, and peas. Vines and fruits are 
abundant. The forests are of great extent and 
importance, but the riches of the country con- 
sist mainly in its cattle and sheep. Minerals 
and precious metals are said to be abundant, 
but only salt and petroleum are obtained. 


EXTERNAL TRADE,—The imports are chiefly 
the manufactured goods of Western Europe; 
the exports censist principally of wheat, barley, 
maize, petroleum (1,500,000 metric tons in z9r0), 
rock-salt, spirits, hides, wood, and cattle. 


TRANSPORTATION.—The total length of rail- 
ways is 2,230 miles (xoxo). An extensive scheme 
of railway construction has been undertaken at a 
proposed outlay of over $85,000,000. The work 
will bé spread over a period of seven years, and 
there aré 3,127 telegraph offices with 9,915 miles 
of wire. 

An International Commission, exercising sove- 
reign powers over the navigation of the Danube, 
has its seat at Galatz. 


DEFENSE.—Service in the Army is universal 
and compulsory. On a war footing the Field 
Army numbers 250,000, with reserves of another 
x00,000.. At the utmost limit, 700,000 men could 
be put under arms. There is a small navy on 
the Black Sea (30 vessels) and on the Danube, 
_and 4 destroyers are building in Italy. 


EDUCATION is free and nominally compulsory, 
but owing to inadequate provision over 60 per 
cent. of those above 7 years of age are illiterate. 
Secondary education is relatively better, and 

“the schools are well attended. ‘There are also 

special schools and Universities at Bucharest 
‘and Jassy. A Government High School of 
Commerce was opened in z923. ; 


a — 


Rumania. 
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RUMANIA. 


Rumania is not a Balkan State, and took no 
part in the operations of the Balkan League 
(Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, and Greece) 
against the Ottoman Empire in r9r2-13; but 
during the second war (z9:3), when Bulgaria 
was in opposition to the remaining members of 
the League, Rumania was able to exact terms 
from Bulgaria at the Treaty of Bucharest, by 
which a “ quadrilateral ” of Bulgarian territory, 
amounting to 7,609 square kilos, with a popula- 
tion of 285,000, was surrendered to Rumania, 
Principal towns, Silistria and Dobritzi. | 


FENANCE. 

1Q13-14. 
UROVETUUG fivses ooedvateeseswere. ce decreas *oreseeszyi $6x,788.c00 
Expenditure... +. 166,463,600 
Public debt . 363,000,000 

, Igrr, 
LOCAL IMPOLese voce, jecwesda-scconetassesoe +. $x¥4,063, 550 
Ota CX POV casas -tekceccctasssse-suacespee 138,344,080 
r9%4, 

TIM POLts:TOMNUES., Soveseyecces-dacesysvexwacs $2, 306,377 
Exports to U.S.......... 19,620 


CaPITaL, Bucharest. Pop. (about) 400,000, 


TOWNS. 

CAPITAL, BUCHAREST, Population’ (x92) 
about 500,000. Other towns are :— 
JASSY.iss02ceeeee0e8 80,000 | BUZEU. .....00000.5 24,000 

TUlCea stew vces 22,000 
Turnu Severin 22,000 
Dobritch .... 18,000 
Constantza . 16,000 
Giurgevo.... 15,000 
Silistria ........, 13,000 


WHIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 


The Metric System of Weights and Measures 
was adopted in 1889, but some of the Turkish 
standards are still employed by the people. 

The Unit of Currency is the lew of roo bani, 
equivalent: to the franc of 1co centimes, and 
worth 1934 cents in U.S. currency; the U.S. 
dollar =5 lei 2% bani Gold coins are roo, 50, 
25, 20, 1234 and xo let; silver, 5 and 2 lei, x lew 
and so bani; nickel, 20, ro and 5 bani; copper, 
ro, 5 and 2 bant. : 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 


American, ; 
U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary (8 Strada Putu de Piatra 
Bucharest), Charles J. Vopicka (x9r3) 
= $10,000 
Secretary of Legation, C. W. Wadsworth 2,625 
* Consuls. 
Bucharest (C.-G.), The Secretary of Legation, 


Rumanian. 
Rumanian Envoy (Washington, D.C.) vacant. 
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Tsar, Nicholas II,, Emperor of all the Russias, 
b. 6 (x9) May, 1868; suc. 20 Oct. (2 Noy.), 
1894; 7. 14 (27) Nov., 1894, Princess Alix of 
Hesse (Alexandra Feodoroyna), grand-daughter | 
of Queen Victoria, and has issue a son, Alexis 
Nicholaievitch, b. 30 July (xz Aug.), 1904, and 
4 daughters, Olga, b. 15 (28) Nov., 1895, Tatiana, 
b. xo (23) June, 1897, Marie, b. 26 June (9 July), 
1899, and Anastasia, b. 18 June (x July), 190%, 

Heir Apparent, Grand Duke Alexis Nicholaie- 
vitch (Cesareyitch), b. 30 July (x2 Aug.), 1904. 

President of Council of the Empire, M. Akimoy. 

Minister of Imperial Household, General Count 
de Fredericks. 

| President of the Council of Ministers, J. L. 
Goremykin. 

Foreign Affairs, M.S. D. Sazonoff, 

Intertor, 

Finance, P, Bark. + 

Public Instruction, M. L. A. Kasso, 

Public Works, M. 8. V. Rukhloff. 

War, General Pilivanoff. 

Marine, Admiral I. K. Grigorovich. 

Justice; 

Commerce, M. S. I. Timasheff. 

Agriculture and Crown Domains, A, W. Krivo- 
sheyn. 


Foreign Ambassadors. 


Ambassador to France, M. Iswolsky ; Italy, M. 
Kroupensky; U.S.4., M. Bakhmetiev ; U.K., 
Count Benckendorff. 

An Empire comprising one-sixth of the terri- 
torial surface of the globe, stretching over a 
large portion of its northern regions, and. ap- 
proaching very nearly in extent to the dominions 
under British rule. 


ae erm pene eat as a 


| Buropean Russia: aoeies, a epee 
Russia Proper +. 1,862,524 ~ 122,550,700 
Poland ... te 49,018... 42,776, 100 
Finland.......sccesererssssevees 144,178 «-- 3,140,700 


Asiatic Russia : 
Caucasia ........ 180,703 ... 12,288,100 
Central ASIA .-.-rsers++ 1,325,530 «+» 10,727,000 
SUDCTIA ..-.ssisseerseestereseoe 4,780,730 vee 9;577;900 


aepeneeereree 


Dependencies : 
PRISE Varco saved seus cbaavaoeetteke 
ESOICHALS: lonescatByacs santetans 


Inland Lakes ....... accgbess 


26,028... 800,000 
78,524 +». 1,500,000 


ore 


327,468 ».. 


8,779,793 73,359,900 


The largest towns in Huropean Russia are 
Petrograd (2,018,596), Moscow (x,173,427), War- 
saw (736,426), Riga (g00,000), Odessa (449,673), 
Lodz (351,570), Kieff (329,000), Kharkoff (297,405), 
Vilna (162,633), Saratov (143,431), Kazan (243,707), 
Ekaterinoslav (135,552), Rostoff (zx9,889), Astra- 
khan (x2z,580), Tula (209,279), and Kishineff 
(x2g,787); whilst Nijni Novgorod, Nikolaieff, 
Samara, and Minsk: have populations between 
90,000 and 95,000, In Asiatic Russia the Caucasus 
contains two towns with over 100,000 inhabitants, 
Baku (179,133) and Tiflis (160,645); Turkestan 
contains five large towns, Tashkend (156,000), 
Namangan, Samarkand, and Andijan ; in Siberia 
} Tomsk, Irkutsk, and Ekaterinburg have each 

about 50,000 inhabitants. Nijni Novgorod, though 

small, is a station on the Trans-Siberian Railw: 
| and has annually the largest fair in the } 


Russia. So . ; b 
RUSSIA. ; 2 
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Nationalities (x90s).—The various nationali- | 
ties were represented about as follows :—Russ, 
two-thirds of the whole population, or 65°5% ; 
Poles, 6°2% 3 Lithuanians, 2°4%; Germans, 1°6% ; 
Armenians, 0'9% ; Jews, 3'9% ; Caucasians, 0°97 ; 
Finns, 4°5% 5 Turco-Tartars, “10°63 ; Mongols, 
04% 5 Various, 2‘0%. > 

RELIGIONS. z= 

The established religion of the-emrpire is the 
Russo-Greek Church, officially called the Ortho- 
dox Catholic Faith. According to religions there 
were :—Orthodox, 69°9% ; Mussulman, 10°83% ; | 
Roman Catholics, 8*9x%> ; Protestants, 4°85%; | 
Jews, 4'03%; other Christian beliefs, 096%; 
other non-Christian beliefs, o'50%. 

European Russia consists mainly of an immense 
plain; the Valdai hillsin the west rise only to 
about x,o00 ft., and the Lublin hills in the south- 
west to about 1,800 ft, On the right bank of 
Lake Imandra, in the Kola peninsula, is an eleva- 
tion of 3,300 ft, The Timanski range, in the 
province of Archangel, rises to about 3,000 ft.,_ 
and Mount Lujaur-Ort in Finldnd to about 
3,400ft. In the Crimea and Caucasus various 
heights are over 4,500 ft., and the Obdorsk and 
Ural Mountains, which form the borderland 
between Europe and Asia, rise in many places | 
to between 4,o00 and s,oooft. In Siberia the 
principal ranges are the Altai, Sayansk, Baikal, 
Yablonoi, and Verkhoiansk mountains, with a 
volcanic chain in Kamtchatka. In. Russian 
Turkestan are portions of the Thian Shan range, 
and in Bokhara are the Pamirs, the ‘Roof of 
the World,” and in all these ranges are heights. 
of over 5,oo0ft. The principal rivers are the | 
Volga, Ural, Dnieper, Dniester, Don, Dyina, 
Duna, and Neva, The Volga is the largest. river | 
in Europe, and is navigable almost to its source 
In Siberia, the Ob, Yenisei, Lena, and Amur are 
each larger than the Volga, with many important 
tributaries. Theriver Amur, dividing Manchuria | 
from Eastern Siberia, is navigable from its mouth | 
to Chita, in the Trans-Baikal province, by shallow 
draught steamers, and is of importance, together 
with the Trans-Siberian Railway, in spreading 
Russian influence in the outlying portions of the 
Chinese Empire. : a , 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY. E. f * 


A great portion of Russia is unfit for cultiva-. 
tion ; in the north the tundras are almost con- 
stantly frozen, but in a short summer provide 
good pasture and certain berries fit for human 
food; in the south, round the head of the 
Caspian Sea, is an immense sandy desert steppe 
whilst some of the interior provinces (to th 
extent of about 460,000,000 acres) and nearly 
the whole of, Siberia are clothed with forests, in 
which the fir, pine, birch, oak, lime, maple, } 
ash predominate. The country between the Bal 
and Black Sea, however, is eminently fertile, pro- 
ducing abundance of grain, The total a 
under cereals, potatoes, &c., in x9xz V 
361,045,636 acres, of which 1375333 
were under wheat, 72,248,482 unt 46,90 
under oats, and 29,899,754 5 ) 
The harvest of cereals for zgz2 is offic 
stated to be as follows :—wheat (spring 
ited xe, 21,478,312 : 
winter) 2 tons ; 
tens ; ‘osten se'3 91348 | 


\ 


j0NS ; Maize, 2,861,106 tons. Hemp and flax are 
ixtensively cultivated, and of late years potatoes 
37,399,474 tons in x912) and tobacco (7,716,926 
00ds of 6a 1b, in xox.) 

_ The Live Stock in r9tz included 48,896,000 cattle, 
4,066,000 sheep, lambs and goats, 13,508,000 pigs, 
ind $3,169,000 horses. 

Minerals.—The Obdorsk and Ural Mountains 
contain very great mineral riches, and, with the 
\ltai range, are the principal seat of mining 
nd metallic industry, producing gold, platinum, 
opper, iron of very superior quality, rock-salt, 
narble, and kaolin, or china-clay, Silver, gold, 
nd lead are also obtained in large quantities 
rom the mines in the Altai Mountains. Russia 
snow the largest producer of petroleum in 
he world, the output amounting to 565,300,000 
oods (of 361b.) in x912, and to 560,000,000 in 
913. An immense bed of coal, both steam and 
nthracite, and apparently inexhaustible, has 
een discovered in the basin of the Donetz 
between the rivers Donetz and Dnieper). The 
oal output for the whole of Russia in. xrorz 
7AS 1,799,100,000 poods (of 36 lb.). and in r9za 
,904,400,000 poods; other mineral products in 
gro were gold-ore (schlich), producing 2,916 
oods of pure gold; platinum, 337 poods; pig 
ron (256,264,000 poods in 19:2); steel and rails 
[912, 274,946,000 poods), copper, 2,046,780 poods 
A x9x2 (iN x9x3, 2,095,289), quicksilver (2,900 
ods in xg08), salt (x22,940,000 poods in xgxz). 
nd lead (75,585 poods in zorx). 


PORTS. 

The principal ports are Petrograd the 
aval depét and fortress Kronstadt, Narva, Riga, 
ibau, Pernan and Vindau (Baltic), Hango (Gulf 
f Bothnia), Revel, Helsingfirs and Wiborg (Gulf 
f Finland), Archangel and Ekaterinsk (Arctic 
nd White Seas), Odessa, Nicolaieff, Sevastopol, 
lova-Rossiisk, Berdiansk, and Batoum,Taganrog, 
fariupol, Rostoff and Kertch (Black Sea and Sea 
f Azov), Astrakhan, Derbent and Baku (Caspian 
ea), and Nicolaieffsk, Vladivostok, and Petro- 
auloysk in Kamtchatka (Pacific). 


. EDUCATION, 


With the exception of Finland, education fs 

ery backward, especially in country districts. 
robably not more than xo per cent. of the 
opulation have received instruction of any 
ind. The control and maintenance of primary 
hools is divided between the Ministry of 
4tblic Instruction and the Holy Synod. Con- 
tions are, however, improving. Secondary 
stitutions comprise gymnuasia and good schools, 
yt numbers and attendances are small. Special 
hools are increasing in number, especially in 
e European cities. There are universities at 
azan, Kiev, Kharkoy, Moscow, Odessa, Petro- 
ad, Saratov, Tomsk, Yuriev and Warsaw. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


The total length of lines open for regular 
afc om x January, 1913, Was 46,839 miles, 
nelusive of 2, miles in Finland, and 1,079 
niles of the insert China Railway. ‘New 
ines under construction in 1913 extended to 
.ogr miles, of which 2,823 were Government 


mounted to 229,283,479 tons, 


- - 
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DEFENSE. 
Army. 

Service in the Army is universal and com- 
pulsory for all subjects except the inhabitants of 
the Grand Duchy of Finland and the aative 
races of Asia, but the exemptions for family and 
professional reasons, though restricted by the 
law of rgxx, still remain more liberal than else- 
where. Service, except in the Cossacks, lasts 
from the 2zst to the 44th year, and is divided as 
follows: Infantry and foot artillery, 3 years in 
the Active Army, 15 years, with two trainings of 
6 weeks each, in the reserve, and 5 years in the 
Territorial Army; cavalry, mounted artillery, 
engineers and railway troops, 4 years in the 
Active Army, 13 years in the reserve and 6 years 
in the Territorial Army. The Cossacks serve x 
year in the ‘preparatory ” class, x2 years in the 
Active Army, and 5 years in the reserve. The 
active service is divided into three categories 
of 4 years each ; in the first category service is 
continuous, in the second and third categories 
the Cossacks are generally on furlough, 

There are ra Military districts, with head- 
quarters at Petrograd, Vilna, Warsaw, Kiev, 
Odessa, Moscow, Kazan, Tiflis, Tashkent, Omsk, 
Irkutsk, and Khabarovsk. The Army is 
divided into 37 Army Corps, distributed as 
follows: Hurope 27, Caucasia 3, Turkestan 2, 
Siberia 5. There are 2744 cavalry divisions 
(Europe az3Z, Caucasus 4, Turkestan 2, and 
Siberia x). The Peace strength is 2,210,000, and 
about 514 millions of trained men are available 
in war. 

The infantry are armed with a five-cartridge 
magazine rifle of/o’z99-inch calibre, the cavalry 
with a similar rifle, bayonet, sword and lance. 
The artillery have a 3-inch q.-f. gun a 4~7-inch 
howitzer, and a 48-line q.-f.gun and 6-inch 
howitzer. ° 

The normal army corps consists of 2 infantry 
divisions, a howitzer division (2 batteries each 
of 6 guns) and a battalion of engineers. An 
infantry division consists of 2 infantry brigades 
(each of 2 4-battalion infantry regiments), and 
an artillery brigade (6 batteries of 8 guns), The 
normal army corps therefore contains 32 
infantry battalions, x08 guns and x engineer 
battalion, and has a total of 40,000 of all arms. 
The cavalry division contains 2 cavalry brigades 
(each of 2 regiments of 6 squadrons), and a horse 
artillery brigade of 2 batteries of 6guns. Total 
24 squadrons and rz guns. 

i The Navy. ~ 

The ships of the Navy are organized in 2 fleets 
(Baltic and Black Sea) and 2 squadrons (Siberian 
and Caspian), manned by compulsory service of 
the maritime population, with 5 years’ active 
service and 5 yearsin the reserve. The personnel 
of the Navy is about 60,000 of all ranks, the ships 
being shown in the following table :— 


PRINCIPAL SHIPS. 


‘Name. , Main 
(§=Turbines.) Ayehd. | Tons. Armament, 


Battleships ‘ 

pt $ pees 8 22,150 | 12Xx2 in, 
Imp. bik A Sree jl 7 ater 
Ekaterina [1.§ | = - a 
Sevastopol§ . I9grz | 23,000 93 
Petropaylovsk§. 19x 3) ait 


POM AVAG: sasseeseresvsee i rgtz) 4, A 
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PRINCIPAL SHIPS—continued. 


Name. aa 
(G=Turbisies!| Uchd. Tons. 


Gangutd: ..ececcoressee | I9XE | 23,000 
| Imp. Pavel f... 


* 17,400 
And. tard ag 1906 2 
Bvstafi .....cccceer 12,840 
Toann Zlatoust ...... ss 
SlAVa...ceeeceee 13,500 
Pzesarevich  w..cs0 Igor | 13,000 
Panteleimon ...... rgao | 12,600 
Rostislav...scccccosere x856 | 8,800 
Tri Svyatitelya..... + | 1893 | 13,320 
Armored Cruisers : 
Baa rccsnen<asssos ase r9¢e7 | 7:;775 
Pallada . 1906 Ry 
SEEMUPEE a egavanveahs o=une 1906 | 15,200 
Adm, Makarov....,. 1906 | 7,760 
GLOMODOE .eeyeccsens + | 3899 | 23,220 
FROBSEY 2 svadivsnaasncem 1896. | 12,200 


Protected Cruisers: 

Pamyat sic gee ae r903 | 6,675 
Oleg, .5e 000s 1903 Ai 
Kagul .. 


» 
Bogatuir ,. root | 6,650 
Askold xgoo | 5,900 
AOVOrA «44, +» | 900 | 6,730 
Diana .:..0...2seresses 1899 2 
2nd & 3rd Clas : f 
RUIN Ae ensdvenness e+ | 3885 | 3,540 
1 selpeede +» | 1903 | 3,130. 
Almaz .-... 1903 | 3,285 


Torpedo. Vessels > 3. 
Torpedo~Boat-Desiroyers : Built, 


Main 


Armament. 


12X12 in, 
{ 4X12 in. 
14X8 in. 
a 
2 
9935 
4X12 in, 
1zX6in. 
+ 
{ 4X12 in, 
6X6 in. 
a to in, 
8X6 in. 
as in, 
8X6 in, 


2X8 in. 
8X6 in. 


bas 


8X8 in, 
2X8 in. 
&x6in. 
4X8 in. 
ah in. 


{ 
oe x0 in, 
{ 
ls 


126 in, 
be) 
2? 
22 
$9. 
10 X6 in, 
7 


4X6 in. 


8X4°7 in. 


3%4:7 in. 


5: building, zo. 


Torpedo Boats: xst class, 28; 20 af 5; 


Submarines: Built, 29; building, 7 


There were (xoxz), excluding Finland, 15,26r 
post-offices, carrying. 2,044,146,3r9 letters, é&e. 
Of telegraphs there were (x91e) 8,423 offices, 
with 440,4r5 miles of wire, and” 25 wireless 


stations. 


The sea-going commercial marine consisted in 
rgrz of 7x6 steamers, with a total tonnage of 
078, and soo sailing vessels of x184,r03 net 
fons. In rorx the total estimated value of the 
steam. fleet was $76,590 eg ,o00 and of the sailing | In} 
e steam fleet wag manned 

by 27,157 persons and the sailing ships by 12,333 
persons; the ocean shipping of the Russian 
Empire is comparatively insignificant, but the 
internal (lake and river) shipping is considerable. 


vessels $8,500,000. 


Budget, Revenue? = 


Rous 8, 
OPMinary -.1100228 ~ 3)240,599,006 
Extraordinary, 10,000,000 


Budget Expenditure :— 
Extraordinary 


Yo Ordinary ..s...... — 3y0%2,264,284 - 
288,294, 


19g14. 
Routiea. 


3,521,697,282 


per annum to the iP reared ette o ae 


The total of gold in the State Bank atx (34)| 
November, r9x4, was 1,832,742,908 roubles. 
Trade and Convmerce.—The chief imports are } 
cotton, tea, and other colonial produce, iron and 
machinery, wool, wine, fruits and vegetables; 
the principal exports are wheat and other 
cereals; raw and dressed flax, linseed, timher, 
hides and skins, hemp, tallow, wool, spirits, tow, 
and bristles. 


IQiz. 
Total EMports cssseccssersecesenesseeessees HOLQ;407;405_ 
Total Exports ....2...6.0 adadede : 
Imports from U.S., 1954. 
Exports to U.8., 1914 .--rresseccecaereset 


The principal articles of en ex: : 
changed by U.S. and Russia in 1914 age in | 
dollars) were -— 


Exports To U.S. 


Hides and SKinS ........c...s0ce0+ we sekcsabeae $13,466,508 
Wool, unmanufactured ss, a7 


Chemicals, Dyes, ete... nse Pees: 
Furs, and Manufactures .......... Cerro 


IMPORTS FROM U.S. 
Agricultural Implements..,..-.--.< aasbee 
Tron and Steel, and Manufactures ..._ 7,358, 
Leather, and Manufactures... Sere 
BUGS; ccccmenasstpemsisae Caasteg ance ae 
Copper, and Manufactures .. 
Cotton, and Manufactures . 
Cars, Carriages, CbC. ....csesecsseecerersoer 


CAPITAL OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, Petrograd. 
Population (x93), 2,038,596. - 


THE GRAND DUCHY OF FINLAND. : 


Grand Duke, The Emperor of Russia. < 
Governor-General, General Seyn. 
A Grand Duchy on the gulfs of Finland and | 
Bothnia, which: was conquered by Russia from 
| Sweden, and finally annexed in 1808. . The area 
is 144,254 square miles, with a. population: of 
about. 3,000,000 im 1907, of whom about me 
are Finns, 400,000 Swedes, 19,000. Russians, et 
Germans, and 2,co0 Laps, leading a nomadic 
in the ‘north. Nearly all the inhabitants are | 
| Lutherans. There is a university at Helsingfor 
with 2,512 students, of whom 5x8 are BS 2 
The leading cropsare rye, barley, oats, po 
Saw. mills and paper manufacture Peete th 
chief industry, and the forests are a great so’ 
of wealth, immense quantities of timber being 
prepared for export; ah produce is also 4 
ported. There are 2.582 miles of railroad ; a: 
a. merchant fleet. of 3,120 vessels (mostly small 
of which 399 are steamers. ‘ 
The country was formerly governed by 
mperial Finnish Senate, of 22 members, with ; 
Diet of 4 estates ciecaue by the people, T 
form of government gave way on x Jan., x 
a new Constitution involving Sees am 
elected by universal suffrage of both se: 
Women are likewise eligible for election te 
Chamber. Finland is thus the first coun 
concede woman suffrage’ and representa 
and it is noteworthy that it has been 
without agitation. The Finnish re ahe 
exist in name, the Diet having voted § 


a tesenesees 


Petersburg: Military District. The estimated 

revenue in rg09 is $x5,545,000, and the esti- 

mated expenditure $20,590, ,oo0; the debt 

| amounts to $38,910,250. ‘The imports in 1912 

were $03, z91,440 440 (of which 60 per. cent. was 

timber), and the exports $66,964,285. The capital 

| is Helsingfors; population, 160,0oco (including 
Russian garrison), 

BOKHARA. 

Emir of Bokhara, HH. Said Mir Alim Khan, d, 

1886, succeeded 191-1. 

Bokhara is a vassal State of the Russian Em- 
pire in Central Asia, and has an estimated area 
Of 85,000 Square miles, with a population of 
1,250,000, the majority being Muhammadan 
-Uzbegs. The capital (Bokhara) is a station on 
the Trans-Caspian Railway, and has a popula- 
tion of about 60,000. The principal productsare 
rice, Wheat, fruit, hemp, cotton, and silk. Ex- 
ports (mainly to Russia) are agricultural products 

+ and silkand cotton manufactures ; inrports are 
principally manufactured goods and sugar. 


KaIvA, 
Khan, HH, Said Asfendiar, 6. 1871, succeeded 


10, 

Rhiva lies between Bokhara and Russian 
Trans-Caspia, and has a total area of about 
26,ce0 square miles, with a population of 800,000, 
ot whom about-half-are nomads. The country 

S =< ome delta of the Oxus, and is 
heh productive. The capital (Khiva) has about 
Brie inhabitants. 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 
= Weights and Measures. 
The standard of length is the sachine, which 


is equal to 7 feet, and the standard of weight 
is the pound, equal to -nine-tenths of the U.S. 
pound, 
= Measures of Length. 
ye x6 vershok = x archine 
ee 3 archine = x sachine 
soc sachine =z verst 


or two-thirds of a mile 


The verst is 3,500 feet, 
the square verst = 0°44 


(x verst = 0°663 mil e); 
square ong 
Measures of Weight. 
- 3 zolotnik = x loth 
oth =r pound 
4o pounds = 2 pood 
ropoods =r berkovatz 


ae until z March, 1959); Senor 
ele 
fairs, Seior F. Martinez Suarez. 
jor extends along the Pacific coast for 
he ot da Cee) breadth of 43 miles, and 
timated area of oa square 
Rao egiaticn estimated at, x,254,000. 


ala 3 La 


rtad, La Union, and El 


The principal exports are coffee, | 


th oe silver, balsant (known as 
e, hides, cedar, and fustic. 
too miles in length 
capital i ahd Santa Ana, the 


eee 


Russia—Salvador. 


ees: and has four 


connects | - 
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The Russian pound being nine-fenths of the 
U.S. pound, the pood of 40 Russian pounds = 
36 1b. U.S. ; while 62 Russian poods = Jong ton. 


Currency. 


The Unit of Currency is the Rouble of zoo 
kopecks. The rouble = 5:4 cents, the U.S. 
dollar =x rouble 94 kopecks. Gold coins are 
ro and 5 roubles; Silver, x rouble, and so, 2s, 
zo, 15, ro and 5 kopecis ; Copper, 5 gy SS aa 
i Band h kopeck dhe kopeele approximately =halt 

cent). 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE, 
American, 


American Ambassador (34, Fourstadskaya, 
Petrograd), George T. Marye (19x4)...$x7,500 
xst Secretary, Charles 8. Wilson 3,000 
2nd Secretary, William P. Cresson ...... 2,000 
3rd Secretary, Frederick A. Sterling ... 2,000 
Military Attaché, Lieut. Sherman Miles. 
Naval Attaché, Capt. Newton A. McCully. 
4 


Consuls. 


Batoum, Felix W. Smith — ... 2,500 

Moscow (€.-G.), J. H. Snodgras ¥ 8,000 
», Deputy do., Luther K. Zabri 

Odessa, John A. "Ray Vccacecapoonecsaaes #esviare. 3,500 
»» Vice-Consul, D J. Howells, 

Riga, D, Jenkins....... mast waeetnraTecbunsterstes 3,500 


» Vice-Consul, R. C. Woodhouse. 
Petrograd, North Winship ......00css 
5,  Vice-Consul, Felix Cole. 
Viadivostock, John K. Caldwell....cssseasess 
» Vice- Const, H. F. Newhard. 
Warsaw, Hernando de SOt0 ssusssseressseears §,000 
», Vice-Consul, W. Fuchs. 
Consular Agents at Helsingfors, Libau, Revel, 


3)500 
3,500 


aevees 


and Rostov on Don. 


Russian. 


Russian Ambassador (xx128, r6th Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C.), G. Bakmateff. 
Chamberlain & Counselor, A, Scherbatskvy. 
rst Secretary, A. O. Lyssakowsky. 
2nd Secretaries, H. de Bach; B. Yonine, 
Military Attaché, Col. N. Goleievsky. 
Naval Attaché, Capt. D. Vassiliev. 


There are Consuls-General at New York and San 
Francisco. 


SALVADOR. 


Earthquakes are frequent, and the capital (now 


rebuilt) was entirely destroyed by one in 1873; 
but the country has of late years suffered com- 
parative immunity. Theres are z20 post-offices 
a ma telegraph offices, with 2,84x miles of 


r0T4.. 
Revenue Sia tected cus Aidseeticsevasasenatne=spO; SSO 


Exp sserger X0,019,935 - 
Tnternal debt. ......-ccereereeerseseepeonene 2,020,820 
‘Treasury ponds sateanseacaetanersenenaness £,5%4,480 
External debt .....:cccecceneeseee ) el 
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Salvador—Ser bia. 


TOWNS. 
CAPITAL, SAN SALVADOR. Population, 60,000. 
Other towns are: Santa Ana (50,000), a 
Miguel (23,000), Ahuachap4n (20,000), San Vin- 
cente (20,000), Chalchuapa (20,000), and Zacate- 
coluca (20,000). 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 


The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
nominally in force, but the old Spanish standards 
are in general use. 

The Unit of Currency is the peso of roo cen- 
tavos. The silver peso is worth about 43% cents. 
The gold peso is an imaginary coin, of the value 
of 95 cents. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
American. 


U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary (San Salvador), Boaz W. Long 

i ee, c09 

2,000 


(2924) 
Secretary of Legation, Henry “Tennant 
Military Attaché, Capt. W. F. Martin. 
Consuls. 
San Salvador (C.-G.), The Secretary of Lopate 
Vice and Deputy do,, Lynn W. Franklin. 


Salvadorian, 


Salvadorian Envoy (1800, Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C.), Rafael Zaldivar.” 


SERBIA. 


King Peter I. (Kara Georgevitch), b. 1844, elected 
15 June, x903, married, 1883, the late Princess ; 
Zorka of Montenegro. 

Heir Apparent, Prince Alexander, 6. 1888. 

Premier and Foreign Affats (x2 Sept., r9x2), 
M. Nikolas Pashitch. 

Interior, M. Stoyan M. Protitch, 

+ War; Gen. Bejanovitch. 

Justice, M. Diouritevitch. 

Public 4; mstruction, Ljubomir Yovanovitch. 

Commerce and Agriculture, Dr. Jankovitch. 

Finance, M, Laza Patchou, 

Public Works, M. Yovan P. Yovanovitch. 


A Kingdom of Bastern Europe, separated frora 
Hungary by the \Danube and Save, and bounded 
on the east by Bulgaria, on the west by Albania 
and Montenegro and on the south by Greece. 
By the consvitution of 1889 a ‘Skupstchina,” a 
parliament elected by ballot, represented the 
people ; this constitution was re-established by 
the present king. By the Berlin Treaty, 1878 
it received a large accession of territory, an 
in rgx2 it had an area estimated at 18,757 square 
miles, with a population in z9xo Of 2,911,701. 
In 19r3 Serbia, as a member of the Balkan 

eague (Bulgaria, Greece, Serbia, and Monte- 
negro), wazed a successful war against Turkey. 
In August, 1913, Serbia and Greece were attacked 
by Bulgaria, their former ally, owing to disputes 
concerning the division of the spoils. The 
second war collapsed in a few weeks through the 
threatened intervention of Rumania, and ended 
in the Treaty of Bucharest. Serbia also became 
involved with the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
on a question of the Albanian frontier, where 
desultory fighting had taken place for some 
months, but eventually the smaller Power with- 
drew from the disputed area. The outcome of 
the military operations was the inclusion of the 
.| whole of ‘* Old Serbia ” (the greater parts of the 
vilayets of Macedonia) within the Serbian 
boundaries, which thus embrace an area (1914) 
of close on 34,000 square miles, with a population 
estimated at 5,400,000. ‘The cost of the wars to 
Serbia exceeded $90,000,000. The assassination 
of the Austrian Heir Presumptive, in June, 1914, 
brought about an invasion of Serbia by the forces 
of Austria-Hungary, and started the pan-Euro- 
| pean war that is now in progress. The surface of 
the country” is mountainous, containing the re- 
mains of formerly extensive forests and uncul- 
yeies heaths. SIE is carried on ina 


Z 


soméwhat primitive fashion. The~ principal 
crops are maize for home consumption, and 
wheat for export; flax, hemp, and tobacco are 
also grown, and silk-culture is carried on to a 
limited extent. The imports consist mainly 
of cottons, sugar, and.colonial. goods, hard- 
ware, woolens,.&c;.; the;expert,of dried, prumess| 
(1x6 per cent,), pigs, and wool, besides*wheat, | 
wine, hides, cattle, and horses. The bulk-of the 
trade is with Austria. There were (rorz) 580 
miles of railway, and, (1908) 2,200 miles of 
telegraph, with 1,460 post offices and 1,100 miles 
of telephone. 

The Army on a peace ‘oot'ng consists of. 
30,000 officers and men, the war strength 
being about 250,000. 

Education.—Primary education is free and. 
nominally compulsory, but the attendance does 
not exceed 25 per cent. of the young. ‘The State 
also maintains Secondary and Girls’ High |’ 
Schools. The University is at Belgrade. 


Revenue .. 
Expenditure 
Public debt. .. 


+ 73,763,000 
x91a. 

Total imports $21,218,705 

Total OXPorts: San. ciesss asssavapeewsass 16,844,265 


Imports from U.S. ..........00. Bs cate $ 
Exports to U.S. 
CAPITAL, Belgrade. 


Population, r9r0, 90,000. 


TOWNS. ‘s 

CAPITAL, BELGRADE (Biograd= White Fortress) 
at the confluence of the Save and Danube, now a 
modern city, with electric tramways and light, 
and wide streets, containing the university, 
national museum. and library, and the o 
Turkish citadel. Population (x9x0) 91,000. 

Other towns are Nish (25,000), eens 
(x9,000), Leskovatz (15,000), Podjeravatz (14,000 
Shabatz (12,000), Vranya (xz,500), Pirot (21,000), 
and Krutchevatz (10,000), 

The principal towns in the territories acquired 
in 1913 are Monastir (60,000), Prisrend (42,000), 
Uskub >. ,000), Prilip 2 ,000), Istip or Shtip 
(21,000), Kalkandelen or Tetoyo (20,000), Koprili 
rele (20,000), Dibra ((x6,000), Pristina (x6,000), | 
Raises (35,000), peas (25,000), and ae 
Bazar at (333000), . 


2 ~, 
” 


4 


= 
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WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 
> The Metric System of Weights and Measwres 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE, , 
American, 


has been in geueral use since its official adoption | American Envoy® Extraordinary and Minister 


in 1883. 

The Unit of Currency is the dinar of 100 paras 
(equivalent to the franc of x00 centimes). The 
dinay = 19% cents; the dollar=s5 dinars x17 
piras. Gold coins are zo and ro dinars, silver 
5,2 and x dinar and 50 paras; nickel zo, ro and 
5 paras ; copper ro, 5, 2 and x para. 


Plenipotentiary (resident at Bucharest, Ru- 
mani 


A, Q.v.). 
Belgrade (Consul), Lewis W. Haskell......... $3,300 | 


» Deputy do., 


Serbian. 
There is a Serbian Consul at New York. 


SIAM. 


King, Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha Vajira- 
vudh Mongkut Klao, born x January, 1880 ; 
succeeded 23 October, 1gr0. 

Foreign Minister, H.R.H. Prince Dewawongse. 
The Kingdom of Siam, or Muong T’ai (area 

about 220,000 square miles ; population, 1909, 

6,230,000), is a buffer State between British Burma 

and French Indo-China, and its integrity ‘is 

guaranteed by the British and French Govern- 
ments by the Anglo-French Agreement of April, 
xo04. The upper part of Siam is mountainous, 
the lower flat. Siam contains many Chinese 

(largely engaged in trade and industry), besides 

Shans, Laos, Malays, Burmese, and Cambodians, 

and over 1,609 Huropeans. The principal] religion 

iss ) 4,and education is mostly conducted 
by the Buddhist monks. Bangkok is the only 
much-frequented port. 

Propuorion, &0.—Over two-thirds of Siamese 
sea-borne trade, which centres at Bangkok, is 
with the British Empire, and is largely in the 
hands of British firms or of Chinese trading from 
Singapore and Hong Kong. German shipping 
now largely exceeds British through the pur- 
chase of certain British steam-ship lines. Nor- 
wegian shipping also exceeds British, The chief 
products of Siam are rice and teak. The area 
under rice has been much enlarged by irrigation. 
There is a large number of rice mills, mostly in 
or near Bangkok. The teak industry in the great 
forests of N. Siam is mainly in English hands. 
In 1999-20 rice constituted 83 per cent. and teak 
7 per cent. of the exports; while hides and 
marine products are also exported in consider- 
able quantities. Among imports are treasure, 
cotton goods and yarn, silk goods, provisions, 
a bags, kerosene, sugar, opium, metals and 
m wares, machinery, &c. The general tariff 
‘rate is 3 per cent. ad valorem. Burma imports 
teak and cattle overland from Siam, and exports 
thither cotton and silk goods, &c. Except tin, 
rubies-and sapphires, there are no important 
mineral products. ‘The King is an absolute 
, and appoints his successor. There is 


; Fx Sent Christina, 
: VLG, 

¥ oe 1 vs 
XU 24 Oct., 2887). 


Alfonso, born xo May, 1907. 
Eduardo Prien. Mea 

%, Marques de Leona, 
mm José | oe Guerra, 


, H.R.H. The Prince of the As- 


Eee 


an Executive Counc! of Ministers and a Kuropean 
general adviser, and, since x895, a Legislative 
Council of State, consisting of the Ministers, 
eight. royal princes, and over twenty members 
appointed by the King, who has an absolute 
power of veto. A number of English, French, 
Germans, Italians, Danes, and Japanese are em- 
ployed in the various State departments, Siam 
has an army of about 20,000 men, and a few 
small gunboats ; compulsory military service has 
been introduced. About zoo miles of railroads 
(mostly State-owned) are now open for traffic. 
Bangkok is connected by rail with Petchaburi 
(95 miles to the west) and with Korat (265 
miles to the north-east). The former line is 
being extended southwards down the Malay 
Peninsula. The northern State line, in the direc- 
tion of Chiengmai (pop. s0,c00), the second town 
in size and near the Burma-Siam frontier, has 
reached Sala Meh Puak, its terminus for the 
present. The eastern State line runs to Petriu. 
Good roads are few. ‘There are 3,000 miles of 
telegraph lines, 

The currency is the silver tical, worth about 
30 cents. The Mint was closed to the free 
coinage of silver in Nov., xg02z. In N.W. Siam 
the Indian rupee is more or less current, The 
Government issues notes. 

Org, 


Total Revenuel...........seseeccscossvseverseee P20,I53,945 
Ordinary Expenditure ...........- veesssesy 20,252,730 
Publie Debt (a Jan., z9r2) «.. 32,287,000 
Total Tm porteiae..:..cocvsey ues 34,8x1,670 
Total Exports 44,294,605 
Imports from U.S. 3 836,870 
Exports to U.S. ...,.. a 146,545 


CAPITAL, Bangkok. Population (xg09), 628,675. 
U.S. Envoy Extraordinary (Bangkok), William 
H. Hornibrook (1915)......-+- ses eeveseers est pLO,000 
Secretary of Legation, Frank D. Arnoid 2,000 
Consul, Bangkok, Carl C. Hansen. 
Siamese Envoy (The Dresden, Washington, 
D.C.), Phya Prabha Karavongee, 


- SPAIN. 


Alfonso XITI., son of Alfonso XII. and of 

i 17 May, 1886; 
1906, H.R. H. Princess Victoria 
Maria Christina of Batten- 


Mi avine, Don Augusto Miranda. 
Finance, Don Gabino Bugallal. 
Public Instruction, Esteban Collantes. 


betiveen 36°—4 


Portugal, and on the north by the Ba: 


A Kingdom situate in the south-west of Kurope, 
° 4s! N. lat, and 4° 25’ E.—g° zo! 
W. long., bounded on the south and east by the. 
Mediterranean, on the west by the Atlantic and | — 
of Biscay | 
and France, from which. it is separa’ ed by the | 
‘Pyrenees ; and occupying the larger portion of the 


| 
| 


great Iberian Peninsula. Its coast-line extends 
il red 


it comprises a. to 


the Mediterranean and | 
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atea Of 196,700 English square miles, and a 
population (x9z0) of 19,588,688. The interior of 
the peninsula consists of an elevated tableland, 
surrounded and traversed by mountain ranges 
—the Pyrenees, the Cantabrian Mountains, 
the Sierra Guadarrama, 8. Morena, 8. Nevada, 
Montes de Toledo, &c. The principal rivers are 
the Douro, the Tagus, the Guadiana, the Guadal- 
quiver, the Ebro, and the Minho. The Consti- 
tution upen which the present Government is 
formed is dated 30 June, 1876. The principal 
towns are Madrid (pop., 597,573), Barcelona 
(587,219), Valencia (233,348), Seville (255,366), 
Malaga (136,192), Murcia (225,380), Saragossa 
(1z1,701), Carthagena (96,983), Bilbao (93,536), and 
San Sebastian (92,524); and there are also twelve 
towns with oye 50,000 inhabitants. Spain is rich 
in iron, copper, and lead; its mineral resources 
are only partially exploited, and principally by 
foreign capital under foreign direction. The 
country is generally fertile, and well adapted to 
agriculture and the cultivation of heat-loving 
fruits—as olives, oranges, lemons, almonds, 
pomegranates, and dates. The agricultural pro- 
ducts comprise wheat, barley, maize, oats, rice, 
with hemp and flax of the best quality. The 
vine is cultivated im every province; in the 
south-west, Jerez, the well-known sherry and 
tent wines are made; in the south-east, the 
Malaga and Alicante. The principal articles 
imported are raw cotton, spirits, fish, wheat and 
flour, sugar, coal, timber, woolen manufactures, 
machinery and railway materials, hides, &e. 
The principal exports are wine, copper and 
copper ores, lead; iron ores, olive oil, raisins, 
oranges, cork, esparto grass, wool, salt, quick- 
silver, grapes, &c. Trade was for many years 
mostly confined to France and Great Britain, but 
Germany has now become a serious competitor, 
while the United States and Belgium share an 
increasing proportion of Spanish trade. Home 
manufacture is rigidly protected by high customs 
duties, ; 

The largest customers of Spain in 1913 were 
(values in pesetas) :— 


posenon | Imports from. Exports to, 

Great Britain 200,585,000 244,668,000 

France........ 204,270,000 7; 745,000 

U.S.A. (x94) .........1 $30,387,500 24,058,867 

GermMany.........--++5 185,370,000 - 74,420,000 

Other’ Countries | 600,950,000 } 487,550,000 
TRANSPORTATION. 


Railroads:—In_x9x3 there were 9,299 miles of 
railroad open and working, all lines being owned 
by companies with a State guarantee. There is 
a network of lines through the principal 
producing districts, 
Franco-Spanish boundary at the western and 
eastern extremities, and three lines run into 
Portugal. _ 5. 5 : 

Posts and Telegraphs.— In x913 there were 
7,135 post offices, dealing with 192,310,367 letters, 
and postcards, and 158,042,250 newspapers,. 
.| parcels, etc, There were” also 2,x70 tele- 
graph offices (and 2 wireless stations), with 
| 59,895 miles of line, transmitting 7,300,260 
messages, and 29,032 telephone stations. 
| _Shipping.—The mercantile marine in x94 con-- 
Sisted of 628 steamers (844,322tons) and 236 sailing 

vessels (32,970 tons), a total of 864 vessels of 


: ar 


Spain. aa 


pnd lines pass over the 


t 


877,292 tons. In x914, 18,774 vessels (21,595,084 
tons) entered and 16,854 vessels (19,192,697 tous) 
cleaved at Spanish ports. ‘The coasting trade is 
is almost entirely Spanish, and the Spanish 
proyortion of the ocean shipping is annually 
increasing. 2 ~ 

Defense. —The authorized peace establishment, 
including forces in North Africa, was, in x9x4, 
13,500 Officers and 122,000 men. War strength : 
Field Army, first line, 230,000. Second line, 


120,000, 

The Navy is being rebuilt and reorganized, 
and consists of 3 (25,700-ton) battleships and 
modern cruisers, with x old battleship and 4 old 
cruisers ; there are also 7 torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, 24 torpedo-boats and xo gunboats. 

Education, Primary, is nominally compulsory 
and mainly free and is State-aided, the public 
schools being maintained by local taxation, 
Many private schools are under clerical control, 
and supervision is lacking. Secondary High 
Schools are in each province, but the curriculum 
is defective. Universities at Barcelona, Granada, 
Madrid, Salamanca, Santiago, Saragossa, Seville, 
Valencia, and Valladolid. 


‘ Guise Peseta, 

eventie (Budget)...:.....ccccccseceees + %,343,200,000 
Expenditure (Budget)... 1 3429,830,000 
National Debt: ......0.. Vd 9,410,184,684 
Total Imports... $209,401,800 
Total Exports............. «see $177;449,500 


CAPITAL, MADRID, on the river Manzanares. 
Population (z9x0) 572,539. 

At the census of xoro there were'y towns with 
populations exceeding 100,000, 15 others exceed- 


Ing 50,000 and x3 more above 25,000. Those 
exceeding 50,000 in x9x0 Were :— 

Madrid ............ 897,573 | Palma ........ o0++24-68,359 
Barcelona . 5 css Valladolid ...%.....71,703 
Valencia . 233,348 | Cadiz ....... 

Seville .. 

Malaga . 

Murcia . 

Saragossa . I11,70% 

Cartagena. 1983 

Bilbao: *. svcsciest vs 93,530 i -53) 193 
San Sebastian... 92,5x4 | Gijon <... oe 5 
Granada .....i... 77,425 | Alicante ......,.....5%,165 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 


The Metric System of Weights and Measures 
was officially adopted in 1839, but many of the 
Old Sag standards are still in use. (See 
P. 245). 

The Monetary Unit is the peseta of zoo 
centesimos, the par value of which is one frane, 
or x19}4°cents, the U.S. dollar = 8 pesetas 18 cente- 
simos. The actual value has, however, declined 
and the current rate is about $o*r7,94, or U.S. 
dollar = 5 pesetas 57 centesimos. The gold coins 
are 50, 20, ro and 5 pesetas; silver 5, 2 and x 
peseta and so and 2o centesimos; copper ro, 5, 
2and x centesimo, : \ 

, \ 
DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. Ee 

; American. r Soe 

American Ambassador (5, Zurbano, Madrid), 
1500 


2 Pe to ep he (x He bege e ; 

ecretary of Embassy, Fred. 3,000 
Military Attaché, eae ae Fics 
2nd Secretary, Thom 


yk ie ey 


. _ Consuls, — 
Barcelona (C.-G.), Carl B. Hurst............... $5,500 
» (Vice and Deputy do.), John R. Putnam. ~ 
FOteem ENE HNP OSGOR so ccteiccncsentexcvewstecal'ss $2,500 
| Madrid, Robertson Honey: 2,500 
Malaga, Percival Gassett..........:0-cccceeeesee 3,000 
» (¥.-C.), T. R, Geary. 
Seville, Wilbur T. Gracey ... 3,000 


Teneriffe, George K. Stiles 
| Valencia, C. I. Dawson. 
Consular Agents at Alicante, Almeria, 
Cadiz, Grand Canary, Corunna, Huelva, 
Palamos, Palma, Tarragona, and Vigo. 
, Spanish, 
,| Spanish Ambassador (2620, 16th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C.), J. de Riaho y Gayanagos. 
rst Secretary, M. Walls. 
2nd Seéeretary, Count de San Esteban 
Canongo. 
Military Attaché, Col. N. de Urculler. 
pee sae Consuls-General at Manila and New 
or 


de 


Spanish Colonics. 
~ The Spanish Colonies (exclusive of Ceuta and 
the ary Islands, which form an integral part 
of Spain) consist of certain settlements and 
islands of Western Africa, with a total area of 
el on 82,400 square miles, and a population 
exceeding 275,000. 
at Fernando Po, 


\ FERNANDO Po (Iernando P60) lies in the Bight 
of Biafra in 3° x2’ N. lat. and 8° 48' H. long., about 
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zo miles distant from the west coast of Africa, 
and is a mountainous island(Pico de Santa, 
Isabel, 40,800 feet), with forests of oil palm, 
ebony, mahogany, and oak, and sugar cane, 
cotton, and indigo. Cacao, coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
vanilla, and kola nut are cuitivated, and large 
quantities of cacao and other products are ex- 
ported. The capital is Basile, and the largest 
town Port Clarence (z,s00 inhabitants). 
Annobon fsland and, the Corisco Islands are 
dependencies of the island of Fernando Po. 


Morocco and The Sahara, 


By a treaty signed on 27 Nov., rgr2, between 
FYance and Spain, the latter acquired a zone or 
sphere of influence in North Morocco, the capital 
being Tetuan, where the Sultan’s authority is 
represented by a Khalifa. 

Meliila is a town on a rocky promontory of the 
Riff coast, connected with the mainland by a 
na1row isthmus. The populations about 9,000, 

Alhucemas is a settlement on the bay of that 
name. Pefion de la Gomera (or Pefion de Velez) 
is a-fortified, rocky islet about 40 miles west of 
Alhucemas Bay. he Chaffarinas (or Zaffarines) }, 
are a group of three islands near the Algerian 
frontier. Zfni, on the Atlantic coast of Morocco ; 
Rio de Oro, on the north-west coast of Africa, ; 
between Cape Bogador and Cape Blanco, part ot 
the waterless Sahara, with a sparse population 
of wandering Muhammadan Arabs, and Rio Muni 
(or Spanish Guinea), a coastal settlement of West 
Africa between German Cameroon and French 
Congo, are the other possessions. 


ing of Sweden of the Goths and the Vandals, 
| Gustaf V., born 16 June, 1858 ; suc. 8 December, 

1907 ; NG’. zo Sept. ,x88z, Victoria, dau. of Grand 
Sis, Dake of Baden, born 7, August, 1862 (and has 
| issue 3 sons). 4 
Heir Apparent, Gustaf Adolf, Duke of Skane, 
Crown Prince, born rx Nov., 1882; married, 15 
June, x905, Margaret, daughter of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught. 


Minister, K. H. L. Hammarskjold. . 
j fairs, K. A. Wallenberg. 

finister of Justice, B. F. E. Hasselrot. 
War, Col. B, B. EH. Morcke. 
Marine, D. Brostrom. 

‘mterior, H. O. F. von Sydow. 

2, A. H. Vennersten. 

, K. G. Westman. 
’, Baron J. Gs Beck-Friis. 
sters sans portefeuille, 8. J. Stenberg; 8. N. 


ae Sweden comprises the eastern half of the 
d dinavian peninsula, and comprises the 
24 governments, “Lin,” with an 

square miles, and a population, 
x0, Of 5,522,943, nearly all Protestant. 

udes the great lakes of Hjilmaren, 
ern, and Vattern. Nearly 49 
‘oh aan are devoted 
bout 298,doo being owners and 
Bw pany te tak With pheatant 
the most part is flat, with pleasant | 
85 i the northwest to. the 


sep 


4 
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SWEDEN. 


‘are the property of the State) were open ai 
| ihe end of r913 as ph 


districts—the northern, forest ; central, mining ; 
the southern, agricultural. The climate in the 
south is favourable for producing grain. 
PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY.—The principal 
articles of cultivation are the various cereals 
—oats, rye, barley, wheat—and potatoes. The 
forests are very extensive, covering one-half 
of the surface of the country, and consisting 
of pine, birch, fir; these are of great impor- 
tance, supplying timber, pitch, and tar, and 
also the chief fuel. The mineral products are 
extremely rich: iron of excellent quality, that 
known as the Dannemora iron being converted 
into the finest steel; gold and silver in small 
proportions; copper, lead, nickel, zinc, cobalt, 
alum, sulphur, porphyry, and marble. There is 
a railroad opening up the rich iron-ore districts 
of Lapland, and mineral trains run from Gelli- 
yare and Kiruna to Lulea on the Gulf of Bothnia 
and to, Narvik on the Atlantic. Considerable 
mines of coal are being worked in Scania. - The 
chief imports are coffee, wine, tobacco, and other 
ordinary colonial produce, coal, cloth, yarn, wool,| «— 
cotton, skins, manure, iron, fish, oils, wheat, rye, | 
pork, and machinery. The chief articles of export 
are timber, butter, iron, steel, wood pulp, paper, 
matches, stone, iron and zine ores, &c. 1 
-Commercial travellers in Sweden are compelled | 
to take out a licence, costing roo crowns a month, 
or they incur the risk of being fined. } 
Railroads 8,594 miles in length (of which $746 


77 


miles of telegra’ 
silgoadtelegr=ph Wi : 


‘ires (excl 
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Sweden—Swrtzerland. 


telegraph stations (x92). ‘There were at the 
same date 245,750 miles of telephone wires. 


Torz. rgr3. 
ATIMPOTtS.....0..cevecdseerees $215,550,000 $233,077,500 
POX POLES opi caces eases esac ta 209,380,500 229,545,500 
1914, 
AUmports' from, WS.) cteenncesyswsvoncsoencton $30,387,569 
SPOKES FO US. cee svevwssevcnvanstedbenceee’ = 24,658,867 


Defense.—Service in the Army is universal 
and compulsory. The peace effective is about 
80,000 trained men. ‘The first line can be raised 
to war strength of about 110,000; second line, 
85,000. The Navy consists of 92 fighting vessels 
(438 guns), 23 being ironclads, with submarines, 
/submersibles, and some training ships, &c. 

Education.—Primary : Compulsory and free. 
Illiteracy rare. Maintained by local taxation, 
with State grants. Attendance good. (ii.) Second- 
ary: Well-developed, schools numerous and 
efficient. (iii.) Special schools make a feature of 
fechnics and navigation. (iv.) Universities: Lund, 
Upsala, and a few private faculties. 


1014. IQs. 
Revenue (Budget)......... SH6.44e 660 Srou ogaigz4 
Expenditure (Budget)... 76,445,000 105,954,325 
é . TOI, 1914. 
Debt Jan.) ..... seed as $168,355,045 $171,;409,850 
" TOWNS. 
t CAPITAL, STOCKHOLM, population | (z9x3) 


382,085. In addition to the capital, there were 
(1913) 14 towns with a 20,000 population, viz. :-- 

178,030 | Giifle 
+» 95,8ax | Helsingborg...... 
46,180 | Ovebro 


Eskilstuna 
Jonképing 

Karlskrona 
Uppsala 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 


The Metric System of Weights and Measwres 
is compulsory. The Unit of Currency is the 
krona of 100 6re, the krona being worth 26,5; 
cents or U.S. dollar =3 kronor 73 Gre. Gold 
coins-are the 20, 10 and 5 kronor pieces ; silver 
z kronor and x krona and se, 25 and ro dre; 
copper 5, 2 and x Gre. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
American, 
U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 


potentiary (7A Strandvigen, Stockholm), 
Tra Nelson Morris (1914) .....--ss0ceeseee $x0,000 
Secretary of Legation, Jefferson Caffery 2,000 
Military Attaché, Capt. James Totten. 
Consuls. i 
Goteberg, Emil Savver,......2.ccciscecesssesaeveeee 3,000 
Stockholm (C.-G.), B. L. Harvis ........6..65 + 4500 
i; (Viteeido.), PL. Berg, ) ! 
Consular Agents at Malmo and Sundsvall. 
Swedish, 


Swedish Envoy (2006, N. Street, Washington, 
D.C.), W. A. F. Ekengren. « : 
Secretary of Legation, Count C. Blonde. 


— SWITZERLAND. / 


+President (1914), M. Giuseppe Motta. 

Vice-President, M..Camille Deceppel. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, The President, 

Commerce, Industry, @c., M. Schulthess. 

‘ Department of War, M. Decoppet. 

| Enéerior, M. Calonder. a 

‘Justice, M.'@, Miiller. 

-. | Finance, M., Motta, 

iG Posts and Railways, M. Forrer. 

fy Pres. of National Council, F. Bonjour. 

ve Pres. of Council of States, J. Geel. 

| Federal Chancelor, H. Schatzmann. 

Federal, Tribunal, Lausanne (24 members and 
9 substitutes), President, Dr. A. Honegger. 

Director, International Posts, B. Rutty. 

Direc., International Telegraphs, Emil Frey. 

International Industry, Literature & Fine Arts, 
Robert Comtesse. . 

Diree., Internat, Railway Offices, Dr, Hans Weber. 

Director, Political Dept., M. A. Dunant, ~ , 

Director-General of Posts, Anton Staeger. 
hea a of Telegraphs, Louis Vanoni. 


fans 


Minister in London, Gaston Carlin, 3 Portland 
Place, W. 4 f 
opie’ 
| Republic of Central Europe, situated between 
/ g0'—47° 48’ Ni lat. and 5° 58/—z0° 30! E. long, 


size, united under a Constitution dated 29 May, 
and comprises a, total area of 15,950 square 


Helvetia! ‘of! the ‘Romans, a Federal | United Kingdom is comparatively small. 


t is composed of zz Cantons, of very dissimilar 


miles, with a population of 3,877,210 in x9r3, 
who are divided between Roman Catholics, 4o 
per cent., and Protestants, 59 per cent., Jews 
numbering 7,400 and others 11,000. The popula- 
tion is formed by three nationalities, distinet by 
their language, as German 7x per cent., French 
2x per cent., Italian 6 per cent., and Romanshe 
(in the Grisons), 1% per cent. It is the most 
mountainous country in Europe, having the 
Alps, covered with perennial snow and glaciers, 
rising from 5,000 to 15,213 feet in height, not 
only along its southern and eastern frontiers, 
but throughout the chief part of its interior; 
and the Jura mountains in the north-west. 
PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY.—Agriculture is 
followed chiefly in the valleys, where wheat, | 
oats, maize, barley, flax, hemp, and tobacco are | 
produced. {The forests coyer about one-sixth | 
of the whole surface. The manufactures 
consist chiefly of silks, cottons, linen, lace 
thread, woolens, &c.; clocks and watche 
have long been the staple products of Geney: 
and Neutchatel, while leather, gloves, pottery, 
tobacco and snuff, cheese, &c., are made. Being 
an inland country, the direct trade with 


1914 there were 3,530 miles of railway in workin | 
dar: 17,333 miles of telegraph line, 327,403 | 


miles of telephone line, and 2,099 post offic 


The legislative power is vested ina Parlia 


consisting of two Chambers, a ee 


of x89 members, and a Council 
ers; both Chambers united 
eral Assembly, and the 


on 


Switzerland—Tur key. 


election taking place in October. 
power is in the hands of a Federal Council of 7 
|| members, elected by the Federal Assembly, pre- 
sided oyer by the President of the Confederation. 
The President has a salary of 20,000 francs ; the 
'| Vice-President and other members of the Federal 
Council 28,000 francs each. The members of the 
Wederal Council are elected for three years ; each 
year the Federal Assembly elects from this council 
the President and the Vice-President ; they are 
elected for one year, the five other members for 
three years. Not more than one of the same 
canton may be elected member of the Federal 
Council. 

_ DEFENSE: Militia. Active Army, ra yrs. ; initial 
‘| tre., 65-90 days. Subsequently rx days per ann. ; 
then Landweh hr, 8 yrs.; x trg., xx dys. for dismtd. 
branches only ; then ({Landsturm to age 48]. War 
publ 40,600 ; Landwehr, 65,000; Landsturm, 


5 DUOATION,—Control by cantonal and com- 
munal authorities. No centralorgan, Illiteracy 
rare in Protestant cantons. (i.) Primary: Free 
and nominally compulsory, but attendance is 
not strictly enforced in the essentially Roman 
Catholic eantons. School age varies. (ii.) Second- 

: Age x2-15 for boys. Schools numerous and 
well- attended, and there are many private in- 
’ stitutions. Gili. ) Special schools make a feature 
of commercial and technical instruction. (iv.) 
Universities: Bale, Berne, Fribourg, Geneva, 
Eanaanne, Zurich, and Neuchatel. 


914. 
Public DOVOUUG sas, ance-savsarversacien $x9,764,000 
Public expenditure.. «21,088,000 
National debt ........ +. 23,222,200 
~ Total imports «+ 383,963,256 
Total exports.. ++ 275;279,823 
Imports from U. 1,019,602 
Exports to U.S. .........-. . 25,329,699 


tte TOWNS. 
CAPITAL of the Swiss Confederation, BERNE. 
pStes «eal 10), 85,630. In x9x0 there were 12 


munes with populations exceeding 20,000 :— 
Ziirich ......... 190,733 | Geneva ....t.... 123,160 
| BAle «.eereessee 132,280 Berhe? .....2.02.3- 88,650 


Seu 
The executive | Lausanne 64,450 |Winterthur 25,250 
St. Gall ... “ey Neuchatel .. . 23,780 
LUCerng’ .veiess-000- o |Bienhe........, 23, 
La Chaux de fonds See Fribourg...... 20,300 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY, 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures 
is compulsory, but old names survive in the 
prund, halbpfund and viertelpfund. The pfund= 
¥ kilogram, or x‘ro2lb. For land measure the 
common standard is the arpent of z' 088 hectares, 
or 0°845 acre. 

The Unit of Currency is the franc of ro batzen, 
or roo rappen (centimes), There isa gold zo-franc 
piece and silver 5,2,and x franc and go centimes, 
nickel 20, xo, and 5 centimes, and copper 2 and 
x centime. American, British, German, and 
Austrian gold coins are freely used. Italian 
silver coins below 5 francs are prohibited ee 
being brought into the country. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
American. 

U.S. Envoy Hxtraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary (Hirschengraben 6, SBerne), 
Pleasant A. Stovall (x9r3 £0,000 

Secretary of Legation, Ghatles Campbell 2,000 
Military Attaché, Capt. ©. W. Exton, 
Consuls. 


Bale, Philip Holland 

Vice and Deputy do., 
Berne, Max J, Baehr 
Vice and Deputy do., L. B. de Sauyanne, 


Arnold Zuber. 
500 


” 


April, r909- 
ir Apparent, ee Sa Izzedin, b. 1857. 


& 


ataara end , Hari Bey. Ml 
ena é, Halil Bey. 


oe TURKEY. 


Sultan, Mehmed V., b. 3 Nov., 1844; proclaimed 


ime Minister (Grand Vizier) and Minister of | Anatolia 
A. we (Khandjie-Naziri), Prince Said 


Gegen 2 TS Liana eateevigis hy sizonnsnyeoes 3,500 
5, Vice and Deputy aio.. Louis H. Munier: | 
St. Gall, George N. Lift) ....sccccrssssccacsesseres 500 
5, Vice and Deputy do., R. H. Williams, 
Ziirich Oe -@.), Francis B. "Keene wyscsseceics 4,500 
» (V.-C.), Frank Bohr. ‘ 
ie Deput y C.-G., Louis Lombard. 
Cia bt Agents ab Inicerne and Vey ey. 
Swiss, 
\Guoes Envoy (2013, Hillyer Place, Washington, 
D:C,), Dr. P. Ritter. 
Secretary of Legation, Dr. E, Baumann. 
Area, Hstimated 
; (sq./miles), Population. 
Turkey in Europe........... 12,000 2,755,000 | 
Turkey in Asia :— ; 
eNvhWohuswastateauass 193,800 9,175,000 
rhe ae and Kurdistan 72,600 2,500,000 
potamia and Syria 244,460 4,550,000 * 
he ish Arabia ..... Serer 172,000 1,100,000 
Total........... 694,860 20,150;000 


Of the above totals ‘only 700,000 square miles |. 4 
(with a population of 2x,000,000) are NOME 
under Turkish government. / 
Until the disastrous war of r9ra-3 with the 


States of the Balkan Lea ue (Bulgaria, an oe 
do- 
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Balkan War (Bulgaria against the other mem- 
bers of the Balkan States) Turkey took advantage 
of the military difficulties of Bulgaria and re- 
occupied Adrianople, thus recovering a con- 
siderable portion of the vilayet of that name. 
In rorz-12 Turkey lost the remaining portion of 
her African possessions through the occupation 
by Italy of Tripoli and Cyrenaica, which were 
ceded under the Treaty of Ouchy (x9r2), Turkey 
joined forces with the Austro-Germans in Novem- 
ber, z914, and has attacked Russia and invaded 
Egyptian territory. Her doom as a European 
Power is now, in every probability, sealed. 

EUROPEAN TURKEY consists of the Vilayets, 
or Provinces, of Adrianople and Constantinople, 
with the Mutessarifat of Chatalja, and is 
separated. from Asia by the Bosporus at Con- 
stantinople and by the Dardanelles (Helles- 
pont), the only political neighbor being 
| Bulgaria, on the north-west. The principal 
towns, of European Turkey are Constantinople, 
the capital, with a population of abont 
1,200,000, and Adrianople (x00,000). 

TURKEY IN ASIA comprises Anatolia, Armenia 
and Kurdistan, Mesopotamia and Syria, and 
Turkish Arabia :— 

Anatolia, which is practically identical with 

Asia_ Minor, consists of the Vilayets of Adana, 
Angora, Archipelago; Bronssa, Castamuni, Konia, 
Sivas, Smyrna, and Trebizond, with the Mutes- 
sarifats of Bigha (Dardanelles) and Ismid. Of 
the total population (9,175,000) about 5,000,000 
belong to the Orthodox Greek Church, over 
4,000,000 are Muhammadans, and the remainder 
principally Jews. The Archipelago Vilayet of 
Anatolia formerly comprised a number of 
islands with a total area of close on 3,000 square 
miles, and other islands were under Turkish 
suzerainty. In rorz-rz Italy occupied Rhodes, 
with the neighboring islands, and is to remain 
in possession until the Ottoman forces are 
removed from Tripoli ; while in. x9z2-13 almost 
all the remaining islands of the vilayet, and 
Crete and Samos, were obtained by Greece. 
Cyprus (see p. 482) has been administered by 
Great Britain since 1878, and was formally an- 
nexed to the British Empire in 1914. 
Armenia comprises the vilayets of Bitlis, 
Erzeroum, and Mamuret el Aziz, and Kwrdistan 
those of Diarbekir and Van. | Of the population 
(2,500,000) about 650,co0 are Armenian Christians 
(the massacres of roxs5 have, however, resulted 
in their practical extermination), 250,000 other 
Christians, and 1,600,000 Muhammadans. Meso- 
potamia (the land, of the Tigris and Euphrates) 
‘includes the vilayets of Bagdad, Basra, and 
Mosul, and part of the vilayet of Zor. South of 
the city of Bagdad is Kerbela, the sacred centre 
‘of the Shiite Muhammadans. Mesopotamia is 
the subject of two great schemes, the Huphrates 
Valley Railroad, being an extension of the 
German lines in Anatolia to the Persian Gulf, 
‘| vid Bagdad, and the Mesopotamia Irrigation 
"| Scheme, under the superintendence of Sir W. 
| Willcocks, K.0.M.G.,. which has already brought 
some thousands of actes within the reach of 
‘the cultivator and promises to revive the 
prosperity of bygone days. 

Syria includes the ileoratl of Aleppo, Beyrout, 
jand ria, and part of the vilayet of Zor, with 

utessarifliks of Jerusalem and Lebanon. 


| Estimated E 


present population being about 700,000, of whom 
150,000 are Jews, and the remaining principally 
Muhammadans. The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem is visited annually by 
large bands of Christian pilgrims, principally of 
the Orthodox and Coptic Churches. The site of 
Solomon’s Temple is occupied by the Mosque of 
Omar, which contains a relic of Mahomet and 
the sacrificial stone of Abraham. Damascus 
contains the Mosque of the Ommayedes, where 
is the tomb of Saladin. 

The principal towns of Asiatic Turkey are 
Smyrna (260,000), Bagdad (250,000), Damascus 
(zg0,000), Aleppo (x25,000), Beyrout (120,000), 
Scutari in Anatolia (80,000), and Broussa (80,000). 


COMMERCE. 

The exports include tobacco, cereals, fruits, 
silk, opium, mohair, cotton, coffee, skins, wooi, 
oil-seeds, valonia, carpets, &c., anc are largely 
derived from the Asiatic provinces. Recently 
large quantities of wine and of raisins for 
the manufacture of wine have been exported. 
Aniong the imports, cotton and woolen manu- 
factures take the foremost rank. Since the 
establishment of the Anatolian railway by 
German enterprise, the export of cereals, oni 
malting barley, has largely increased. 


DEFENSE. 

Active Army, 3 or 4 yrs.; Active ‘Reserve, 
60r 5 yrs.; x trg. of 6wks.; then, Redif (Land- 
wehr),. 9 yis.; 2 trgs., each x mo.; then 
Mustafiz (Landstum), 2 yrs. ; no trg. Peace 
Establishment (before war of xr9x2), abt. 220,000; | _ 
War Strength (913-14), Huropean and Anatolian | 
Ordus, abt. 180,000. Hirst Line, 120,000. Second |~ 
Line: Hedjaz and Yemen, zo,ooo. (In field ih 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Albania, Dec., r9x2, abt. 

‘0,000 Hirst and Second Line troops). Abt. 
Pa 000,000 (x9xz). In xr910 the Navy consisted 
of 3 battleships {2 bought from Germany), 
2 protected cruisers, 3 torpedo gunboats, 8 
t.b.d. (4 bought from Heruany) and about 
x4 torpedo-boats, manned by a total peace force 

about 15,000 men, 23,000-ton battleship 
building in England for the Turkish Fleet; at 
the outbreak of war, was acquired by Great 
Britain. Besides this, there is the Makhsussa 
Fleet. of about 75 steamers of various sorts, 
worked by the Government and available as | 
transports, storeships, and coastguard cruisers, | 


TRANSPORTATION. , 

In xoxq4 there were 4,230 miles of railroad Ie 
open, x,230 miles in Huropean and 3,000 miles | 
in Asiatic Turkey. Of this total x,o0o miles | 
(Hejaz line) are owned and worked by the} 
Ottoman Government. and 3,230 by foreign 
concessionaires (French 1,680, German 1,030, | 
Austro-German 800, British 320). In xgz2 there | 
were giz post offices, and 29,500 miles of 
telegraph mee Telephones have been install 
in certain towns since the revolution of 1908-9 
Lhe sea-going mercantile marine of Turkey con: 
sisted in 1913 of 135 steam vessels (62,215 tons) 
and 1x37 sailing vessels (45,450 tons). In 19 
vessels of 17,397,888 tons Gaeptca Constantinople. f 


Estimated Revenue (x9. 1918) 
enditure 19%4-I935).- ies 
Turkish Debt (1914) ......... ‘ 


tthe Biblical district of Palestine now forms the | 


ifliks.of u Seaton a Kuds) 
blus, The area of this cradle 


a 


Lebanon, 
dg) 


Turkey. 
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TOWNS. 

CAPITAL, CONSTANTINOPLE. ~ Pop. x,200,000. 
Constantinople, the Greek city of Byzantium, 
was renamed by the Roman Emperor Constantine 
(A.D. 330), and became the capital of the Roman 
Empire, The city was captured-by the Turks in 
4453 (and is named by them Jstambol). There 
are two distinct parts—Stambol, or the Moslem 
City, and Pera, Galata, and Tophina, or the 
Christian section, separated by the Golden Horn, 
a 5-mile creek, about 800 yards in width. Con- 
stantinople stands on the Sea of Marmora, at 
the entrance to the Bosporus, and contains the 
famous mosque, built as the Christian Church 
of Saint Sophia by Constantine, and rebuilt by 
Theodosius (A.D. 4x5) and Justinian (A.D. 538-368). 
The old Seraglio building contains the entrance 
gate named Bab-i-Humayin, or “ Sublime 
Porte,” which has become the diplomatic term 
for Turkey in its relations with foreign countries. 
There are 40 towns in the Ottoman Empire 
with a population exceeding 25,000, of which 
total 3.are in Huropean and 37 in Asiatic Turkey. 
The principal towns of Huropean Turkey are :— 


Constantinople X,200,000) Kirk;Kilisseh ...... 16,000 
Adrianople....... 120,000, @horlt.c:...flk 12,000 
Rodosto 35,000 PMO Si: zsea ates seers: <o 7,000 
Gallipoli 35,000 
The principal towns of Asiatic Turkey are :— 
ee Pedcts 260,000|Kerbela ............65,000 
Le «++-¥50,000 | Jerusalem 60,000 
+++++++e150,000;. Mosul 60,000 
any +.4428,000 | Mecca . 60,000 
Beyrout .. .120,000 Homs.... 60,000 
Scutari(Anatolia) 80,000 Sana .... 55,000 
RLOUsgBclesecoc.: 80,000! Urfa .... 55,000 


-“Mazaéa(Kaisarieh)70,000' Marash ............4.. 50,000 
WHIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 
Weights and Measures, 

_ The Metrie System of Weights and Measures is 
nominally obligatory, but is little used. The 
principal weights and measures are shown in the 
following table, the metric denominations being 
in italics :— 
| Arshin = x meter = 39°37 inches. 
Batman = x0 kilogrammes = 22-046 lb. 
Berri = x°084 miles. 
Cantar = x24"7 lb. 
Dewunam = x are = 0'0247 acre. 
Diraa = 27 inches, 
Djerib =x Nectare = 24713 acres. 
Drachma = 154 °324 grains. 
{ =x-x25 inches. y 
it (weight) = 3°09 grains. — 
vat =x centimeter = 0‘ 3937 inch, 

cillow =x: bushel. 
Mili =x kilometer = 0°62z4 mile. 
; logramme = 2°204 |b. 
“822 pints 


OKe (weight) = 2°834 Ib. 

Pik (or Pike) = Diraa = 27 inches. 

Rottol = 3*ors pints. 

Sultchak = x cubic decimeter = 6r-024 cubic 
inches. f 

Currency, 

The Unit of Currency is the piastre of 40 paras ; 
the piastre = $0°04,4.. The Turkish lira, or 
pound (expressed as-£T) of roo piastres = $4:40 


U.S. The principal coins are the gold bowrse of | 


500 piastres, jultk of aso piastres ; silver yirmilik 
of zo piastres, and ro, 5, 2 piastres and x, and 
% piastre; nickel go, 20 and ro paras; and 
copper 40, 20, ro, 5 paras and x para. . 
The equivalents of the Turkish pound are :— 
Ali = $4'4o U.S.A. 


Alz = 18 shillings or £Txr'r1 = Fx sterling. 
#, 11 = 18°42 marks. 
A lr = 22°77 frances. ~ 

{Tx = 2z°65 Austrian kronen. 


#, Tr = 10'92z Netherlands’ florins. 
DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
American. 

Ambassador (42 & 44 Rue Cabristan, Pera, Con- 
stantinople), Henry Morgenthau (z9x4) 


$z7,500 
Secretary of Hmbassy, Hoffman Philip 3,000 
Turkish Secretary, ones SOO 
and Secretary, G. Cornell Tarler ......... 2,625 
Military Attaché,  - 
Assistant Turkish Secretary, A. H. Leavitt 
$2,000 
Consuls, 
PAllep DOs SOU ACKBOM, sein scorres ss eyrubdes cation $3,000 


Bagdad, Charles ¥. Brissel_..... ++ 3,000 
Beyrut (C.-G.), W. Stanley Hollis ............ 4,5 
» Vice and Deputy do., R. F. ein 
1,650 
Constantinople (C.-G.), G, B. Ravndal ...... 8,000 


» Vice do,, L. Heck; M. Judelsohn. 
Diarbekir, Leslie A. Davis........ 


Jerusalem, Otis A. Glazebrook.. 3,500 
Mersina, E. 1. Nathan.............. 3,090 
Smyrnt (O.-G.), G. Horton ...2.....seesensaveve 5 


»500 
» Vice do. and Interpreter, L. B. Morris 1,500 
Trebizonde, Oscar 8. Heizer 2,590 
Consular Agents at Alexandretta, Basrah, Da- 
mascus, Dardanelles, Haiffa, Hodeida, Jaffa, 
Samsoon, Tripoli (Syria), and Urfa. 
sda | 
Turkish Ambassador (x72x, Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C.), A. Rustem Bey (absent). 
Counselor of Einbassy, Djevad Bey. 
rst Secretary, Abdulhak Hussein Bey. 
2nd Sune Ibrahim Zia Bey. 
Naval Attaché, Capt. H. Vassif Bey. 
Imam, Mehmed Ali Effendi. 


There are Consuls-General at Manila and New | 


York. . 


-r9%9), Dr. Viera, 

Dr. Emilio Barbaroux. 

licio Viera. — a1 
General Bernassa y Jerez. 

Dr. Juan Carlos Blanco. 


bod 


_- URUGUAY. i 
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Uruguay— Venezuela. 


is of excellent quality.. Gold mines exist at 
|Cunapiri. The exports are almost entirely 
animal and agricultural products, and include 
wool, hides, horn, hair, tallow and jerked beef, 
and wheat and maize ; the imports are princi- 
pally machinery, textiles and clothing, food 
substances and beverages, coal and bloodstock. 
There are 1,570 miles “of railroad open 4973), 
and 4,850 miles of telegraph in 1913, with 19,039 
miles of telephones. There were 995 post-offices 
dealing with 117,660,838 letters and packets. 


' Igi2-13. 1914-15. 
Revenue (Estimate) - Brae 17x *$31,457,700 
Expenditure .........+.++.- 35)133,27% 31,153,714 
1912. 1914. 
Motel debt! oe vatecfeadsyeme $133,295,145 $145,003,500 
Total Imports 49,380,000 37,235,000 
Total Exports ............ 48,748,000 52,420,000 
Imports from U.S. (1934) «..-- .ecetees 5,641,266 
Exports to U.S. (1914).--...-4. c.2--e00- Be 7,725,144 
TOWNS. / 


CAPITAL, MONTEVIDEO (San Felipe y Santiago 
de Monte Video), on the northern shore of the Rio 
de la Plata estuary. Population (z913), 359,526. 

Other towns are Paysandu (20,000), Salto 
(x8,000), Mercedes (15,000), Florida (13,000), endl 
San José (12,000). 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY. 


The Metric System ot Weights and Measures 
has been officially adopted, and its use is obliga- | 
tory to the exclusion of all others. . 

The Unit of Currency is the gold peso (peso 
nacional) of 100 centesimos, worth $x°03,4 
currency. The actwal coinage is silver, the silver 
peso being worth about $x: oo. No gold coins 
are issued. Silver coins are the peso and 50, 
20, and to centesimos ; nickel 5, 2, and x cente- 


sinw; foreign gold circulates at fixed rates 
being legally current. ‘The note issue of the 
Bank of the Republic 1912 Tonreseu over 
21,000,000 pesos. 


_DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. 
Amerioan, 
U.S. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary (x056, x18 de Julio, Montevideo), 


Robert Emmett Jeffery y (z9x8) atte $10,000 
Secretary of Legation, H. F. A. Schoenfeld 2,000 | 
Consul. 
Montevideo, Herman L. Spahr ......,........4+ 3,500 
Vice-Consul, Albert G. Ebert. 
Uruguayan, 


Uruguayan Envoy (1734, N Street, Washington, 
D.C.), C. M. de Pena. 
Secretary of Legation, Dr. A. de Castro. 


and Secretary, H. V. dé Pena, 


VENEZUELA. 


President (Provisional) (x915-1922), V. Marquez 
Bustillos. 

Foreign Affairs, Ignacio Andrade. 

Interior, P. M. Arcaya. 

Finance, Roman Cardenas. 

War anid Marine, M. V. Castro Zavala. 

Fnstruction, F. Guevara Rojas. ~ 

Public Works, L. Velez. °° 

Development, 8. Foutiveros. 


The most northerly Confederation of South 
America, situated approximately between 1°40’ S. 
\ lat. and 12° 26’ N. lat. and 59° 52’/—73° x5’ W. long. 
It consists of 20 States and 2 federal territories. 
The best authorities calculate the actual present 
area to be approximately 363,728 square miles. 
The census of 1891 gave the population as 

2,323,527; it was estimated to be 2,661,569 at 
3x Dec., 1908. The principal imports are cotton 
prints and cotton drill. The principal articles 
of export are coffee ($15,578,100 in x9x1-z2) ; 
cacao ($3,115,800 in xr911-x2) ; balata gum, goat- 
skins, asphalte, and hides. The U.S. is the 
principal customer. 


Budget... Pe ae he eee Bui comes ceasedalers 
DED sche yiombaues 3 
Tota] Imports 


"1913-14. 
$33,914,850 


| Total Exports 
Imports from U.3. 
iene to U.S. 


PIDAL, CARAOAS. Phir population 
‘Other: towne 5ane Maracaibo } 


Bs. 51,809,500 | 


| Maracaibo, George K. Donald . 


Consular A 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND CURRENCY. 


The Metric System of Weights and Measures is 
the legal system, but some of the Old” Seaman 
standards survive. ‘ 

The Unit of Currency is the bdolivar af 100 
centimos, worth approximately 19% cents, the 
U.S. doilar = 5 bolivares x8 centimos. Gold coins 
of zoo, 25, and 20 bolivares exist, but are seldom 


seen; silver 5, 244, 2 and x bolivar and 50 and ‘ 
25 centimos, with nickel 1244 and 5 centimos. | 


Foreign gold is accepted at a fixed rate. 


The | 


silver 5 ares or ‘‘dollar” is equivalent to | 


8., and roo Venezuelan dollars = 


$o' 96's, 
Petey 


50 U 
NotnE. —Popularly, the silver dollar of 5 boli- 
vares is divided into 100 centavos, so that 0 
centavos =x bolivar. 


DIPLOMATIC INTERCOURSE. } 
. American, 
U.S. Envoy eee ee and Minister Plen 


potentiary (Caracas), P. MceGoodwin (x93) 

5 A 10,009, 
Secretary of ation, A. Benson’......... 2,000 | 
Military ake Capt. ©. C. Smith. ae 

Consuls. iat - 


La nate) Homer Brett sis ceeeelees 3 


Puerto yo Ht R. Wright 
ents at Carécas, Oenipaees 
olivar. ; 

_ Venezuelan, 
enasialan Envoy (406 Massachusetits 
~ Washington, be Santos & 


Cindag 
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RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
THE BELLIGERENT POWERS. 


Tun diplomatic relations of the United States 


with the belligerent Powers were complicated | 


during x9x4-x915 by the infringements of the 
rights of neutrals on the high seas, resulting 
from retaliatory methods of sea warfare adopted 
by Germany, on the one. hand, and by Great 
Britain and France on the other. The more 
direct and more serious conflict occurred with 
Germany. for several months after the sinking 
of the Lusitania; on which xx4 American lives 
were lost, a break between the United States 
and the German Government seemed unavoid- 
able. It was prevented only by a reversal of 
Germany's attitude and by an acknowledgment 
of the right of Americans travelling the high 
seas, whether in neutral vessels or in enemy 
vessels, to be treated as in accordance with the 
law of nations. 
The controversy with Germany, because of its 
gravity, deserves to be considered first. When 
Great Britain put in force her policy of inter- 
cepting goods destined for Germany, even if 
conalemaht to intermediate neutral points, 
Germany retaliated by proclaiming a “ war zone ‘i 
ahout Great Britain and Ireland, and announcing 
her purpose to use her submarines to torpedo 
without warning, or search all enemy merchant 
yessels entering or departing from British or 
Trish ports. In the original Admiralty pre- 
clamation of 4 Feb., neutral vessels were also 
warned to keep out of the waters declared to be 
a “war zone.” ‘he undoubted right of neutral 
merchantmen to enter and leave the unblockaded 
ports of Great Britain and Ireland was challenged 
in this very pointed manner: “It is true that 
the German Navy has received instructions to 
abstain from all violence against neutral vessels 
recognizable as such ; but in view of the hazards 
of war, and of the misuse of the neutral flag 
ordered by the British Government, it will not 
always be possible to prevent a neutral vessel 
from becoming the victim of an attack intended 
to be directed against a vessel of the enemy.” 
“The United States naturally refused to consent 
to such an arbitrary attempt to suspend the 
rules of naval warfare, under which no neutral 
yessel or unarmed enemy vessel may be captured 
or destroyed, except after visitation and search, 
and after proper provision is made for the safety 
of the non-combatants on board. In a Note 
d xo Feb., Secretary Bryan protested against 
tions of the German Admiralty’s pro- 
3 i : “To declare or 


ae rescribed area of the high seas 
aise determining its belligerent nation- 
the contraband character of its cargo, 
would be an act so unprecedented in naval 
warfare that this Government is reluctant to 
elieve that the Imperial Government of Ger- 
) this case contemplates it as possible. . . 
ommanders of German vessels of war 


without 
ality an 


upon the presumption that the flag 


States was not being used in good 


| destroy on the high seas an 


or the lives of American 


with. the friendly relations now so happily sub- 
sisting between the two Governments. If such 
a deplorable situation should arise, the German 
Government can readily appreciate that the 
Government of the United States would be con- 
strained to hold the Imperial Government to a 
strict accountability for such acts of their naval 
authorities, and to take any steps it might be 
necessary to take to safeguard American lives 
and property, and to secure to American citizens 
the full enjoyment of their acknowledged rights 
on the high seas.” 

Since the acknowledged rights of Americans 
on the high seas included the right to non- 
combatant treatment when taking passage on 
unarmed merchantmen of the nations at war 
with Germany, the American Note of ro Feb. 
could be construed only as challenging Germany’s 
submarine policy all.along the line, and as giving 
notice in advance of a purpose to exact “strict 
accountability,” both for surprise attacks, on 
American vessels and for injury done to 
Americans who might be passengers on allied 
merckantmen torpedoed without warning and 
in violation of the visitation, search and non- 
A es immunity provisions of international 
aw. 

The Note of ro Feb. is the simplest and 
strongest statement made of the American 
determination to defend neutral rights, in spite 
of the fact that it bears the signawure of 
Secretary Bryan, who subsequently’ left’ the 
Cabinet because he considered the less aggressive 
post-Lusitania Notes to be too sharply provoca- 
tive and therefore likely to precipitate a sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations with Germany. 

The country did not at once grasp the impli- 
cations of the xo Feb. protest. It is probable 
that the Administration itself did not fully 
realize the completeness of its challenge to 
Germany, since it went ahead, without any 
military preparation, for the clash which German 
action might make at any moment inevitable. 

The German Government replied formally on 
16 Feb., merely amplifying its original threats. 
Minister von Jagow wrote: ‘‘The safest way of 
doing this (of avoiding danger to neutralsiin the 
‘war zone’) is to stay away from the area of 
maritime war. Neutral ships entering the closed 
waters in spite of this announcement, given so 
far in advance, and which seriously impairs the 
accomplishment of the military purpose against 
England, bear their own responsibility for any 
unfortunate accidents. The German Goyern- 
ment. on their side expressly decline responsi- 
bility for such accidents and their consequences.” 


The only thing in the N ote’ approaching a con- 
cession to the representations of the United 


States was the notification that “the com- |. 


manders of the German.submarines have been 
instructed, as was already stated in the Note of 
4th inst. (the Admiralty proclamation announce- 


ment), to abstain from violence to American] — 
merchantmen when they are recognizable as |_ 


such.” In order to ee them easily recog- 


nizable and to relieve Germany of responsibility | ie” 
for observing the obligation of visitation and! — 
search, Minister von Jagow proposed to have 
'| American merchantmen convoyed through th 
war zone by American warships. The United 


1 


| Germany had sunk the William P. Frye in con- 
| formity with the inenty 8 provisions, accepting | 


“ersued, however, as to the methods by which 
| compensation should be determined. Germany 
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States declined to take that proposition 
seriously. 

On 20 Feb: Secretary Bryan addressed an 
identical Note to the British and German 
Governments proposing a modus vivendi which 
should “relieve neutral ships engaged in 
peaceful commerce from the great dangers which 
they will incur in the high seas adjacent to the 
coasts of the belligerents.” It was suggested 
that neither Great Britain nor Germany should 
sow floating mines, or use anchored mines, 
except for defensive purposes, and within cannon 
range of harbors; that neither should use 
submarines to attack merchant vessels of any 
nationality, except to enforce the right of visit 
and search; that the German Government 


| should agree to allow American agencies to 


distribute foodstuffs imported into Germany for 
the use of the civilian population, and agree 
further not to requisition such foodstuffs for the 
use of the German military forces; that Great 
Britain should agree not to put foodstuffs on 
the absolute contraband list or to interfere with 
the shipment to Germany of foodstuffs to be 
distributed to the civilian population through 
American agencies, 

The British Government rejected the Bryan 
modus vivendi in a communication dated xg 
March, and on the same day, in retaliation for 
Germany’s ‘‘ war zone” proclamation, issued an 
Order in Council, setting up a blockade by 
“cordon” of German ports, forbidding neutral 
vessels to enter these ports or clear from them, 
and asserting the right'to take into custody 
goods carried on neutral vessels from neutral 
ports which were enemy property or of enemy 
origin, as well as goods carried on neutral vessels 
to neutral ports which were enemy property or 
had an enemy destination. 

The first clash with Germany over the latter’s 
sea policy arose in a case unconnected with 
“war zone” operations. The German auxiliary 
cruiser, Prinz Hitel Friedrich, which sought 
refuge in the port of Newport News, Va., brought 
with her the captain and crew of the American 
four-masted bark, William P. I'rye. The William 
P. Frye, sailing on 4 Nov., xr914, from Seattle, 
Wash., with a cargo of wheat consigned to 
Queenstown, Falmouth or Plymouth, was en- 
countered on the high seas by the Prinz Hitel 
Fyiedrich on 27 Jan., 1918, and on the following 


day she was sunk. ‘The captain claimed that 
the wheat cargo was conditional contraband, 
and that he was entitled to destroy the vessel 
under the provisions of the Declaration of 
London, he having no facilities for delivering 
her to a prize court. The United States Govern- 
ment on 5 April asked compensation of 
$228,059.54 for the destruction of the vessel. | 
The German Government on 8 April replied, 
admitting liability under the terms of the 
treaties of commerce of x799 and 1828 between 
the United States and Prussia, These treaties 
guaranteed compensation for the seizure by 
either nation of vessels or contraband belonging 
to citizens or subjects of the other. A controversy 


wanted to send the case to apfize court, and the 
United States wanted to have it settled by diplo- 
matic exchanges. After several months of dead- | 


| lock it was decided to refer to arbitration the | 
| main point of contention, which was whether | 


ZS 


liability for damages, or had violated the treaty 


in sinking her. 


In the “‘ war zone” itself cause of friction soon 
developed. On 28 April an American vessel, the 
Cushing, was attacked by a German aeroplane 
off the Dutch coast. Onz May another American 
vessel, the Guiljlight, was torpedoed off the 
Scilly Islands and two lives were lost. . These 
two attacks involved a violation of neutral rights 


which Germany could not possibly justify. 


had tried to intimidate neutral nations by sug- 
gesting that ‘“‘ unfortunate accidents” of this 
sort could hardly be avoided, But when it came | 
to facing the consequence of murderous assaults 
on ships flying neutral flags, she could not well 
avoid admitting that such assaults were un- 
warranted and called for apology and reparation. 
The German Government did apologize and offer 
amends in the Guijlight case, and declared a 
willingness to do the same in the Cushing case, 
if the fact of the aeroplane attack were estab- 
lished. So far asthe American protest against 
a suspension of the rules of sea warfare in | 
dealing with American vessels was concerned, 
Germany yielded quickly and danger of a serious 
diplomatic controversy on that score was ended, 
The propriety of the demand that American 
lives should not be imperilled under any cireum- 
stances by Germany’s illegal submarine methods 
wag not to be conceded so promptly. When the 
British steamship. Halaba was sunk in St. 
George’s Channel on 28 March, an Sak 
is. 
raised at once the issue whether or not the 
United States would permit the lives of its 
citizens, lawfully taking passage on unarmed 
enemy merchantmen, to be killed in violation of | 
the safeguards conceded to non-combatants on | 
unarmed merchant vessels by the rules of war- | 
fare at sea. Relying on international law, and 
on the pledges in the State Department’s note 
of ro Feb., Americans travelling on unarmed, 
enemy merchantmen felt themselves entitled to 
an observance by Germany of the obligations of 
visitation and search, and of scrupulous regard 
for ngn-combatants’ lives. The German Goyern- 
ment*assumed the position that Americans who 
took passage on allied merchantmen forfeited 
their right to be dealt with under the ordinary 
rules of sea warfare. The German Embassy in | 
Washington [pointedly challenged the position | 
taken by the American Government in the note | 
of 10 Feb., by inserting advertisements in the | 
American newspapers warning Americans not to | 
travel on British passenger ships traversing the | 


passenger, Leon C, Thrasher, lost his life. 


‘war zone.” 


The Thrasher case led to no diplomatic corres- | 
pondence. But when the Cunard liner Lusitania | 
was torpedoed on 7 May, x14 Americans bein, 
included among the x,zg0 men, women, and | 
children lost, the American public demanded a 
complete reckoning with Germany. In the ad-} 


She 


mninistration circle at Washington there were 
divided counsels. Secretary Bryan, although hi hs 


had signed the aggressive note of xo Feb., was a 
averse to doing anything which might compe 


the United States to resort to force in 


1 
e| 
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| He signed, however, the first Lusitania Note, 
‘that of x3 May, in which the United States 
‘Summed up its demand for reparation as follows : 
“Tt (the United States) confidently expects, 
therefore, that the Imperial German Government 
will disavow the acts of which the Government, 
of the United States complains, that they will 
make reparation so far as reparation is possible 
for injuries which are without measure, and 
that they will take immediate steps to prevent 
the reeurrence of anything so obviously sub- 
versive of the principles of warfare for which 
the Imperial German Government have in the 
past so wisely and so firmly. contended.” In 
continuance of its notice of ro Feb., that it 
would hold Germany to “ strict accountability ” 
for such acts as the torpedoing of the Lusitania, 
the State Department now announced that ‘ the 
Imperial German Government will not expect 
the Government of the United States to omit 
any word or act necessary to the performance of 
its sacred duty of maintaining the rights of the 
United States and its citizens, and of safe- 
guarding their free exercise and enjoyment.” 

The Note of 13 May did not carry conviction 
in Berlin. The German Government was fully 
aware of the mental reservations (on Secretary 
Bryan’s part, at least) behind its phraseology. 
The failure of President Wilson to call Congress 
together, or to take any steps to lessen the 
country’s military unpreparedness, could also 
be interpreted in only one way by the German 
Foreign Office. The German reply to the first 
Tnsitania Note, dated 29 May, was’ therefore 
cavilling in tone and wholly unresponsive. It 
sought to demonstrate, on the strength of 
affidavits, the makers of which were subse- 
quently convicted in the United States Courts 
of perjury, that the Lusitania was not an 
unarmed yessel. It refused to admit that 
mierchantmen carrying munitions of war were 
immune from submarine attack without notice. 
No hint was given of a willingness to make 
reparation for the slaughter of American 
citizens, 

A crisis arose in the Wilson Cabinet, over the 
form which the American rejoinder should take. 
On 8 June Secretary Bryan resigned, giving this 
reason for his action in the letter in which he 
offered his resignation to the President: ‘“‘ You 
have prepared for transmission to the German 
Government a Note in which I cannot join 
without violating what I deem to be an 
obligation to my country, and the issue involved 
is of such moment that to remain a member of 
the Cabinet would be as unfair to you as it 
would be to the cause which is nearest my 
heart—namely, the prevention of war.” Mr. 
Bryan did not want to make an issue with 
Germany on sea rights unless it was clearly 
understood in advance that the issue was to be 
arbitrated. The President did not want to 
anticipate the method of settlement. 

The second American Note, slightly modified 
after Mr. poke refused to sign it, was despatched 
OngJune. It did not justify the impressions as 
to its tone created by Mr. Bryan’s withdrawal 
from the Cabinet. It was milder than the Note 
of x3 May, and less abrupt and emphatic than 
Rote ofxo Feb. It renewed the representa- 
the Note of 13 May, and again asked for 
ances that-the German Government would 
rye the ciples of international law ‘“‘in 
cb of the safeguarding of American lives 

merican ships.” Germany had already 


receded from her position, so far as American 
ships were concerned. 

The German answer of 8 July was again un- 
responsive. It declined to admit accountability 
for the American lives lost on the Lusitania, 
and suggested a guarantze of ‘‘free and safe 
passage” for Americans, to be accomplished by 
placing four enemy passenger steamers under 
the American flag, barring them at the same | 
time from carrying munitions of war. 

The third American Note, that of az July, | 
rejected these suggestions of ‘‘free and safe 
passage” under special conditions dictated by 
Germany. Secretary Lansing also wrote: “The 
Government of the United States cannot believe | 
that the Imperial Government will longer refrain 
from disavowing the wanton act of its naval 
commander in sinking the Lusitania, or from 
offering reparation for the American lives lost. | 
Repetition by the commanders of German naval | 
vessels of acts in contravention of these rights 
(the rights of neutrals) must be regarded by the 
Government of the United States, when they 
affect American citizens, as deliberately un- 
friendly.” At that stage the exchange of Notes 
rested. ‘It had produced no results. Meantime 
Germany was pursuing her policy of torpedoing 
passenger ships without warning. The Nebra- 
skan, of the American-Hawaiian Line, under 
charter to the White Star Company, was 
torpedoed on 25 May while on a return voyage 
from Liverpool to Philadelphia. She flew the 
American flag, but the attack occurred: about 
dusk, and the flag was not visible. No lives 
were lost. The German Government on 75 July 
apologized for the attack, but excused. the 
submarine commander on the ground that 
“since he was obliged to assume that only 
English steamers, and no neutral steamers 
traversed this war area without flag and mark- 
ings, he attacked the vessel with the conviction 
that he had an enemy vessel before him.” 

On xg Aug., 2 German submarine sank off 
Kinsale the White Star steamer Arabic, bound 
for New York. Two American lives were lost. | 
This incident raised anew the issue left unsettled 
in the Lusitania correspondence, It wasa fresh 
affront to the United States, and American 
public opinion demanded a settlement without 
further procrastination. To break off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, if no satisfaction were 
given, was about the only course left open to the 
Administration. A real crisis was approaching. 
Not wishing to have a definite break with the 
United States, Germany decided to make some 
recessions. Onxz Sept., Ambassador von Bern- 
storff delivered to Secretary Lansing a memo- 
randum which said : ‘‘I beg to inform you that 
my instructions concerning our answer to your 
last Lwsitania Note contains the following 
passage: ‘Liners will not be sunk by our sub- 
marines without warning and without safety of 
the lives of non-combatants, provided that the 
liners do not try to escape or offer resistance.’” 

On 7 Sept., anote on the Arabic case was dis- 
patched from Berlin. It expressed deep regret 
that American lives had been lost through the 
attack on the Arabic, but tried to defend the 
action of the Commander, who put forward the 
claim that he thought the Avabic was preparing 
to attack him. ‘The German Government, how- 
ever, declined to acknowledge any obligation to 
grant indemnity in the matter, ‘even if the 
commander should have been mistaken as to the 
aggressive intentions of the Arabic.” An offer 
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was made to submit differences of opinion as to 
| this last point to the Hague Tribunal. 

About this time the failure of the submarine 
campaign had become apparent, even in Ger- 
many. Grand Admiral von Tirpitz’s influence 
declined accordingly, and the opponents of his 
policy of defying neutral rights, even at the cost 
of war with the United States, got the upper 
hand. ‘he efféct of this change was seen in the 
next German note, written by Ambassador von 
Bernstorff to Secretary Lansing, in which the 
German Government regretted ard disavowed 
the attacks on the Arabic and offered to pay an 
indemnity for the American lives lost through 
the submarine commander's misinterpretation of 
instructions. According to a later German 
memorandum, made public on 29 Oct., orders 
were given by the German Government on or 
about 9 July to submarine commanders to 
torpedo large passenger vessels only after giving 
warning and providing for the safety of 
passengers and crew. 

Germany thus shandoned pretty thoroughly 
the theory on wh ch t 1e von ‘lirpitz plan of sub- 
marine warfare Was vased. Up to 31 Oct., how- 
ever, no disayowal of the act of the commander 
who sunk the Lusitania had been mace. Nor 
had Germany granted the reparation for 
American lives ‘lost on that vessel which the 
United States had demanded in the three 
Lusitania notes. 

he sale of munitions on a large scale to the 
Allies was a cause of great annoyance to Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, This traffic heing 
permitted by international law, the Teutonic 
Powers found it difficult to express their dis- 
satisfaction diplomatically. Ambassador von 
Bernstorff presented a memorandum to the State 
Department ong April, in which he contended 
that the creation of new ‘‘ war industry” in the 
United States was a violation of the ‘‘ spirit of 
neutrality.” Secretary Bryan*replied that to 
forbid American citizens to exercise their un- 
doubted privilege to sell munitions would be to 
alter the generally accented conditions of 
neutrality, and would theiefore be itself an un- 
neutral act. On 29 June, the Austro-tHungarian 
Government made an elaborate protest against 
the munitions traffic. Secretary Lansing replied 
in the same tenor as Secretary Bryan had, and 
showed that Germany and Austria-Hungary had 
allowed their subjects to sell munit:ons freely in 
prior wars. 

In order to hamper the production of muni- 
tions, agents of the Teutonic Powers endeavored 
to, incite strikes in American factories. A 
letter from Dr. Dumba, the Austro-Hungarian 
ambassador in Washington, discussing plans for 
calling Austro-Hungarian subjects out of 
American munitions plants, was seized by British 
Secret Service men, among the effects of James 
F. J. Archibald, an American citizen trying to 
reach Holland, on the Holland-American steam- 
ship Rotterdam. The United States, on o Sept, 
asked for the Ambassador's recall, on the ground 
that he was conspiring to Sripeid legitimate 
American industries, and had improperly em- 
ployed an American citizen as a secret bearer of 
dispatches to his Government. ‘the Austro- 
Hungarian Government recalled Dr. Dumba 
“for the purpose of making a report,” and then 
at the insistence of the United States, recalled 
him unconditionally. 

The United States Government was greatly 


annoyed by the activities of German agents! in Germany, 


—_— 


dealing in falsified passports. Carl Ruroede 
pleaded guilty to the charge of conspiring te 
obtain false passports, and was sentenced on 
8 March to three years’ imprisonment. Pour 
other conspirators were fined. | On 19 March 
Gustave Cook and Richard Madder were con- 
victed on a similar charge of eerie 

The relations of the United States with the 
pusdraale Alliance remain comparatively 
tranquil, ‘The Allied naval policy interfered 
with American commerce, but did not threaten 
American lives. In the earlier months of the 
wat the chief cause of American complaints was 
the slowness with which cases of ships ane 
cargoes held up by British warships were decided 
in the British Prize Courts. Many vessels carry: 
ing American goods to neutral ports were taker 
into custody without a clear understanding on 
the part of the American Government of the 
grounds on which seizure was made. The State 
Department on 26 Dec., r9x4, addressed to Great 
Britain a general protest covering cases of this 
sort. Secretary Bryan took the position that 
the rules of international law were infringed 
whien cargoes, either of contraband or non 
contraband, destined to nettral countries were 
seized, He pointed out that it was also againsl 
British precedents to treat as subject to contly 
cation conditional contraband, such as foodstuffs 
destined to the enemy, unless it were shown 
that such articles were actually for the use 6! 
the enemy’s forees, 

In a preliminary reply, dated 7 Jan., xoxg, the 
British Foreign Office made an argument to show 
that the trade of the United States with neutra 
European countries had not been curtailed sine 
the beginning of the war, but, on the contrary 
had increased. In conclusion, Sir Wdward Grey 
said that the British Government ‘ do not desire 
to contest the general principles of law on which 
they understand the note of the United State 
to be based, and desire to restrict their actior 
solely to interferences with contraband destined 
for the enemy.” ' 

In a communication dated xo Wob., Sir Bdware 
Grey, enlarging on the arguments of the Note o 
7 Jan., modified to some extent Great Britain's 
acceptance of * the general principles of law or 
which the United States had based its protest, 
He wrote: The opportunities now enjoyed by 
a belligerent for obtaining sipped through 
neutral ports are far greater than they werg 
fifty year's ago. If our belligerent rights are tt 
he maintained, it is of the first importance for 
us to distinguish between what is really bona 
fide trade intended for the neutral country com 
cerned and the trade intended for the enemys 
country.” Again: The most difficult questions 
in connexion with conditional contraband aris 
with reference to the shipment of foodatuffs 
No country has maintained more‘stoutly thar 
Great Britain in modern times the principle thal 
a belligerent should abstain from interferen 
with the foodstuffs intended for the civ 
population, ‘he circumstances of the preser 
struggle are causing His Majesty's Governme 
some anxiety as to whether the existing mu 
with regard to conditional contraband, fram 
as they were, with the object of protecting 
far as possible the supplies which were intend 
for the civil population, dre effective for 
purnose, or suitable for the conditions prese 

n any country in which their exists such 
nization for war ag now 
ere is no clear division het: 


tremendous 
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those whom the Government is responsible for 
feeding and those whom it is not.” 

These passages foreshadowed the changes in 
British policy which were soon to be put into 
effect in retaliation for Germany’s ‘* war zone” 
proclamation and her unwarranted submarine 
activities, 

On» Feb. in a letter dealing with the seizure 
of the "ithelmine, an American vessel carrying 
aecargo of grain consigned to Hamburg, atter 
itemizing various violations of international law 
on Germany's part, Sir Kdward Grey said; “Tf, 
therefore, His Majesty's Government should 
| hereafter feel constrained to declare foodstutts 
absolute contraband, or to take other measures 
for interfering with German trade, by way ‘of 
reprisals, they confidently expect that such 
faction will not be challenged on the part of 
neutral states by appeals to laws and usages of 
war whose validity rests on their forming an 
integral part of that system of doctrine which, 
as a whole, their enemy frankly boasts the 
liberty and intention to disregard, so long as 
such neutral states cannot compel the German 
Government to abandon methods of warfare 
which have not in recent history been regarded 
as having the sanction of either lawor humanity,” 

On x March Sir Cecil Spring Rice, the British 
Ambassador at Washington, informed the State 
Department that the British and French Govern- 
monts would hold themselves free to detain and 
take into port ‘ships carrying goods of ater 
enemy destination, ownership or orig n.” The 
Order in Council, carrying ont the new pro- 
gramme of extinguishing trade to and from 
Germany, was communicated to Ambassador 
P in London on xs March, The order put 
ander a ban traffic fo a German port or from a 
German port. It also made subject to detention 
and prize court action every merchant vossel on 
her way to a port other than a German port, 
carrying goods with an enemy destination, or 
which were enemy property, as well ag vessels 
‘from a port other than a German port, having 
on board goods of enemy origin or which were 
enem, erty, 

Th Diether Nocomponying the text of the 
Order in Council, Sir Hdward Grey said that the 
pu of the Order was ‘“‘succinetly stated, to 
establish a blockade to prevent vessels from 
carrying goods for or coming from Gormany, 
YVot no blockade of German ports, In whole or in 
rt, was proclaimed, and no actual blockade of 
Gorman Baltic ports was established, } 
The United States Government stated its main 
the new British naval policy in a 

March, ‘The novel character of 
; maintained at an unusual distance 
coast line, was not challenged, 

to the incompleteness 
North Sea 


s privilege. 
nto Germany suspe 
i British naval 
: ei with the rule of 


ne 
conflict 
ie that a blockade, to be binding on 
must be effective or capable of being 


ve, 


Note declared the British 


i 


to be unprecedented also in that “it! 
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embraces many neutral ports and coasts, bars 
access to them, and subjects all neutral ships 
approaching them to the same suspicion that 
would attach to them where the bound for the 
ports of the enemies of Great Britain, and to 
unusual rights and penalties,” According to the 
views of the United States, neutral nations 
trading with one another were entitled to this 
minimum of consideration ; “If the necessities 
of the cage should seem to render it imperative 
that the cordon of blockading vessels be ex- 
tended across the approaches to any neighbor: 
ing neutral port or country, it would seem clear 
that it would still be easily practicable to 
comply with the well recognized and reasonable 
pretation of international law against the 
jockading of neutral ports by according free 
admission and exit to all lawful trafhe with 
neutral ports through the blockading cordon, 
This trattic would, of course, include all outward 
bound trafic from the neutral country, and all 
inward bound traflic to the neutral country, 
except contraband in‘ transit to the enemy, 
Such procedure need nob contliet In any respect 
with the belligerent maintaining the blockade, 
since the right would remain with the blockad- 
ing vessels to visit and search all ships either 
entering or leaving the neutral territory which 
they were in fact, but not of right, investing,” 
In order to justify its policy Great Britain 
sought to extend to all trade to and from 
neutral countries adjacent to Germany the 
doctrine of continuous voyage and ultimate des: 
tination, But in the view of the United States, 
aupported by the precedents of the Clyil Way, 
the continuous voyage and ultimate destination 
doctrine could apply (absolute contraband ex- 
cepted, of course) only to goods intenled to be 
transhipped to a blockaded port, 

Great Britain sought to meet the situation by 
enlarging the list of absolute contraband. Cotton 
Was made absolute contraband on ax August, 
Prior to that date a very large quantity of 
American cotton destined for neutral countries 
had been requisitioned or purchased by the 
British anthoribles, 

The Allied Powers challenged the validity of 
transfers of German-owned ships to American 
registry. subsequent to the outbreak of the war, 
by seizing the Deeta, formerly a Hamburg- 
American freight steamship, whioh had been 
purchased by American citizens and transferred 
to American registry for the purpose of carrying 
cotton from Galveston to Bremen, France made 
the selzuve on 28 Veb,, and the vessel was sub-> 
sequently condemued tua French prize court on 
the ground that the transfer was legitimate, 

On 3x Oct, a British cruiser took into custody 
the steamship Hocking, also transferred to 
American registry, on the ground that the veal 
ownership of tho veasel was German, in whole 
or In part, On 16 Sept, Sir Samuel Byans, 
silting Ina British prize court, ordered the cons 
fiscation of a3,000,00e0 pounds.of meat and meat 
prodnots consigned by Chicago packing houses 
to Denmark, on the ground that these products 
were Intended for the use of German military 
and naval forces, 

The lack of any bitterness in the relations be- 
tween the United States and the Allies was made 
strikingly manifest in the floating in the United 
States Of a loan to Great Britain and France of 

,oo0,000, Ib is the largest single foreign loan 
over made by Amerioan investors, and the largest 
ainglo forelgn loan ever-made by any country, 
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THE war which few people doubted, in view 
of its intensity at the outset, would terminate 
within a twelvemonth, still drags on, and has 
indeed, recently taken a new lease of life in the 
Balkans, Four nations are now leagued together 
as the Quadruple Alliance, while England, 
France, Russia and Italy are known’ as. the 
Quadruple Hntente—the latter being aided by 
Belgium, Serbia and Montenegro. The western 
line of battle has been prolonged, and now 
extends from the North Sea to the Adriatic, 
excluding Switzerland. The eastern line has 
been thrown back from the Vistula in Poland to 
the Dwina, the Styr, and the Sereth in West 
Russia and East Galicia. A new theatre of war 
is defined by the railway route from Belgrade to 
the Bosporus, which passes through Serbia in 
its northern section ; and the aim of the Austro- 
German forces is to dispossess the Serbians of 
this section and_so link up Constantinople with 
Viennaand Berlin by railway. On the peninsula 
of Gallipoli an Anglo-British force has endea- 
voured to seize the forts which command the 
straits of the Dardanelles and so re-open com- 
munication by water with the Black Sea. 
Another theatre of operations is found in the 
region of the Caucasus, where Turks and 
Russians contend in Armenia. Further east an 
expedition from fndia is making its way up the 
Valley of the Euphrates, opposed by the Bagdad 
corps of Turks. Operations also take place in 
the vicinity of Aden. East Africa, Rhodesia, 
and the Cameroons are also scenes of a species 
of guerilla war. South-West Africa has, how- 
ever, been wrested from Germany by Union 
troops led by General Botha. 

The operations of war take place, too, on three 
planes—that is, on the surface of land and sea, 
in the air and under water. Every variety of 
climate and season, every species of terrain have 
been experienced by the troops engaged ; great 
rivers have been crossed ; the strongest fortresses 
have heen attacked; glaciers in the Alps and 
rocky heights in Gallipoli have been scaled; 
armed steamers have fought on African lakes; 
and naval guns have contributed to the efforts 
of soldiers operating on the sea coast. The 


‘| losses in killed, wounded, and prisoners have 


been on a scale commensurate with the enor- 
mous armies employed. -It is officially stated 
that 25,000 British troops are in captivity, 250,829 
have been killed in action or have died of 
wounds, and 317,465 have passed through the 
hospitals up to 9 October last. The Prussians 
have admitted a loss of Over 2,000,000 men ; the 
other belligerent Governments dare not disclose 
their lists of casualties. In June last the French 
Relief Fund estimated their loss at 400,000 
killed, yoo,oco wounded, and 300,000 disparus. 


_| The Russian loss may be indicated by the claim 
‘| of the Germans to hold 1,634,377 prisoners at 


the end.of July. Including Italians, Serbs and 
Belgians, the Quadruple Entente has probably 
suffered a total loss of over 4 million of all 


ranks, ‘The French theatre of operations is 
‘deemed the decisive one. ‘I'hat is to say, success 
in this quarter would probably herald the ter- 
mination of the war, whereas victory in other 
heatres would only tend to embitter and pro- 
long the struggle in Franve, which remains the 
center of disturbance. We see at present .no 
‘sign of such a superiority on one side or the 
ae as would justify a determined effort to 
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break through the opposing lines and operate 

against the divided forces, while operations 

against a flank seem to be precluded. by the 

presence of a neutral barrier on the one hand 

and the sea on the other. But there always |- 
remains the possibility of Switzerland being 
drawn into the fray or of a British expedition 
landing about Ostend, Meanwhile fighting goes 
on continuously of a character similar to that 
employed in siege warfare. Yet there is no 
fortress and no siege, since no single objective 
can be selected on a front some soo miles in 
length, the assault of which would involve the 
whole of the defending army, as in the case of a 
fortress. Neither can the garrisons of field 
fortifications be starved into surrender by in- 
vestment, sin¢e the rear is open to both armies, 
and supplies and munitions of war pour in 
without intermission. The belligerents are only 
engaged at the outworks, and the citadel or base 
is in each case out of reach. Such a situation is 
quite without precedent, and it is caused pri- 
marily by the number of troops being sufficient 
to hold the line though insufficient for a general 
assallt throughout its length, In fine, it is 
unlikely that the war will be ended in con- 
sequence of the land operations, except in 
so far as they tend to exhaust the resources 
of the belligerents in men and money, There 
can be little doubt that the armies of x9x4 have 
been placed hors de combat long ago, but gaps 
in the original units have been filled up by fresh 
drafts, and new formations have been created 
out of material which makes up in determination 
what may be lacking in skill. These renovated 
and improvized divisions of all arms have called 
to their aid all the resources of mechanical 
science, High explosive in allits forms is hurled 
by guns of prodigious size and power, or by | 
catapults, or thrown by hand; the bayonet and 
the dagger have been used in underground 
encounters in the dark, sappers and miners ply 
their dangerous trade as in the sieges of the x8th 
century, advances have been obstructed with 
miles of barbed wire, and the use of sharpshooters 
has been revived under the name of snipers. 
Aircraft has become part.of the apparatus of 
artillery for observing the results of its fire, and 
in several theaters it has supplanted cavalry for 
reconnaissance work and raiding expeditions. 
The cavalry, finding its occupation gone, has 
accordingly learned to fight as infantry, The | 
work of the military engineer has increased to 
such an extent that in the new armies battalions 
of pioneers have been formed to relieye the 
sappers of such work as road making and drain- 
ing, excavating and water supply. The machine 
gun, which was regarded as the weapon of 
opportunity—a pair being attached to each 
infantry battalion and cavalry regiment—is now 
elevated to a separate service called the Machine- | 
gun Corps. Vhese changes in tactical methods 
have had the curious result of withdrawing from | _ 
the ranks of combatants a large number of men | _ 
whose technical skill as mechanics became | 

indispensable in the workshop. Every country 
that has taken up arms is now beginning to 
realize that its male population is being redis- | 
tributed into fizhting men and their immediate | 
followers ; hospital patients and their attendants; 


factory hands employed in turning out the great, 


variety of articles embraced in the term 
tions ' ; one 
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countries where compulsory and gratuitous 
| national service has been the rule of life and the 
law of the land for several generations, it is 
comparatively easy to exact this form of tribute 
from all classes, but in England, which is un- 
accustomed to State interference with personal 
liberty and freedom of contract, many and grave 
difficulties hayé been experienced. The setting 
up of Munition Tribunals has checked the ten- 
deney to ‘‘strike.” but under Lord Derby the 
system of voluntary enlistment is on its trial ; 
for Bngland is under the necessity of increasing 
its contributions in men, materials and money to 
the partnership called the Quadruple Entente. 
Though Britain went into this great adventure 
as a second she has now become a principal, and 
| the war, so far as the British Empire is con- 
‘| cerned, seems only at its beginning. In his 
task, the writer of this review is still faced with 
the difficulty that dispatches are published 
only by the British Government, and these 
are Often many months in arrear. At the time 
of going to press last year Sir John French had 
only accounted for his proceedings down to the 
Battle of the Aisne, and, therefore, our story 
to-day must begin with the October movements, 
Vhe Belgian army printed a report of its work 
down to the end of December, but the French, 
Russian and Italian armies have done no more 
than issue daily bulletins recording activities at 
different points by anonymous forces under 
anonymous leaders, and apparently directed to 
objects of purely local importance. They cannot 
therefore be represented with the fulness that 
is their due owing to the larger scope of 
their operations, With these preliminary 
observations we resume the narrative from page 
634 in our last year's issue. 

i the circumstances in which the main army of 
the Allies in the west, composed of French and 
| British troops, was driven from the French 
frontier to the east of Paris by the German army, 
after the latter had mastered the Belgian 


fortresses on the Meuse and compelled the Bel- 
gian army to take refuge at Antwerp, have been 
already narrated. It was shown that the pursuit 
came suddenly to an end in the second week of 
September, that General Joffre’s army counter- 
attacked, and that the German army in turn 
retreated, covered by its rearguard, as far as the 
high ground astride the Aisne. So far the masses 
of troops had adyanced and retired through the 
north-eastern departments of France, but at the 
end of September the French General attempted 
to mancuyre against the enemy’s right fiank. 
_| The plan was evidently discovered in time by the 
enemy, whg retorted with a similar movement | 
gainst the French left ; both sides meanwhile 
ai 


a 
| holding their original fronts with a screen of 
tre . This reciprocal movement continued 
“until, in October, the British army had reached 
| a position facing east in front of St. Omer, which 
| Sir John French made his headquarters. The 
| British were now encadred by their Allies, who 
D ed the line northward as far as the coast 
ward as far as se a from which 
e Wrench line took an easterly bearing 
yonne, whence it bent again south- 
ng the ereet of oe ee We may 
ce ‘substantially the same line 
day, in spite of all that has been 
h side to push the other back. 
at from Antwerp the Belgian 


King Albert with a brigade of marings, and 
assigned him the mission of holding the line of 
the Yser from the sea to Boesinghe (N.E. of 
Ypres). For the first time the three allied armies 
were to actin unison. The Belgian front mea- 
sured 36 kilometers, but a natural obstacle to a 
hostile attack existed in the dykes, canals and 
rivers which intersect the country hereabouts. 
Six of these waterways unite at Nieuport, where 
locks confine the land-water and allow the sea- 
water to enter at high tide. The Belgian army 
was placed in position fronting east to defend 
this section as follows: znd Division to cover 
Nieuport, from the sea through Lombartzyde 
and St! Georges to Mannekensvere ; rst. Division 
to prolong to the right (southwards) as far as 
Schoorbakke, with an advanced post at Schoore 
4th Division to prolong to the right through 
Keyem to Beerst ; the French marines with two 
regiments and two groups of artillery (from the 
3rd Division) to cover Dixmude and protect the 
railway, which at this point crosses the Yser ; the 
sth Division to be posted in the environs of 
Noordschote west of the Dixmude-Ypres road; 
the 6th Division to prolong to the right (south- 
wards) as far as Boesinghe, where it would join 
hands with the French army; the remainder of 
the 3rd Division, two brigades, to form a reserve 
at Lampernisse, west of Dixmude; the szst 
Cavalry Division to cover the right of the Belgian 
army and co-operate with the French cavalry in 
reconnoitring towards Roulers; the and Cavalry 
Division to form a reserve for the left wing of 
the army between Nieuport and Furnes. On 
16 October contact is gained with the enemy 
at St, Pierre Cappelle and in front of Dixmude, 
and next day hostile artillery opens fire near the 
coast at Slype. The sth Division is now marched 


towards Lampernisse to replace the reserve | 


division which is moved to Avecappelle (west of 
Pervyse), and the 6th Division detaches a 
brigade to Noordschote to replace the sth Divi- 
sion. On 18 October battle opens with the usual 
outpost affairs. The British fleet co-operates by 
bombarding the Lombartzyde-Middelkerke road 
near the coast. The Belgian xst and 4th Divi- 
sions yield Schoore and Keyem and Beerst. Now, 
the 6th Division is moved up to Lampernisse, its 
place being taken by French troops; the 3rd 
Division is moved to Wulpen on the Furnes- 
Nieuport road; the sth Division is advanced to 
Oostkerke on the Dixmude-Furnes railway. 
Later, the 6th Division occupies Pervyse to sup- 
port the 4th Division, the sth Division advances 


and, crossing the river at Dixmude, attacks the | 


enemy at Vladsloo, while the French marines 
attack Beerst. Both places are captured and 
held by the Belgians until the approach of the 
enemy’s main body, and are then evacuated. On 
zo October the Germans take Lombartzyde near 
the coast and a farm in front of Nieuport. Itis 
now ascertained that the Germans have deployed 
seven divisions. as follows: 4th Division (ersatz) 
before Nieuport ; 3rd Corps (reserve) prolongs to 
the left (southwards) to Keyem ; 2znd and 23rd 
Corps continue the line as far as the south of 
Dixmude. 


The French staff now undertake to |_ 


relieve the Belgian army by French troops at St. 
Jacques Cappelle (8.W. of Dixmude), 
reduce the Belgian line of defence to 20 kilo- 
metres. 
the Yser in order to prevent the movement 
forward of reserves. 


d itself reduced to 82,000 effectives | the bridge at Tervate and establish themselve 


- 


‘The French reinforced | on the left bank (west) of the river in front of | — 


aay 


dso}. 
German guns shell the roads behind | 


German infantry capture | 


*.] in order to advance on Armentiéres, 


| Cavalry Division joined the 2nd, and then the 
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Pervyse. On 23 October the French gznd Divi- 
sion, arrived at Nieuport to deliver a counter- 
attack, but the Germans, favored by a bend in 
the river, press their advantage at Tervaete and 
seize the bridge at Schoorbakke. The defenders 
of Dixmude are worn out. Then the French 
4znd Division is brought south in aid of the 
Belgian center, which had been driven back to 
the river Beverdijk between the railway and the 
Yser. On 25 October the attacks weakened, but 
the enemy resisted a counter-attack on the part 
of the sth Division-and a French brigade at 
Stuyvekenskerke in front of Pervyse. The Bel- 
giah army evacuated 9,148 wounded by train, 
| while 1,000 remained in the field hospitals. It 
was now decided to inundate the ground be- 
tween the railway embankment and the bank of 
the Yser. On 26 October it was discovered that 
many guns had become unserviceable and that 
only roo rounds per piece are left. The line 
of the Beverdijk. is abandoned and the railway 
is held cote que cotvite. Round Dixmude the 
tired defenders. are aided by two battalions of 
Senegalese. ‘The cavalry divisions have been 
withdrawn to the rear to hold the bridges over 
the canal between Furnes and Loo as lines of 
retreat. ‘The reserve is reformed and, the 
engineers having now completed the prepara- 
tions for flooding the terrain, the front of the 
2nd Division is covered by an inundation on 
28 October, which slowly extends southwards. 
Ramscappelle (8S. of Nieuport) is lost and won. 
The enemy at Jast abandons the ground to the 
west of the Yser before the rising flood, and the 
Battle of the Yseris thus,ended. But the Belgian 
loss was great. 24,000 ofiall ranks have been 
killed or wounded, and the infantry is now re- 
duced to 32,000 rifles. Half the artillery is hors 
@Vusage, During November the Belgian advanced 
guards make attempts to re-establish themselves 
east of the Yser, and at Lombartzyde and 
Mannekensvere, assisted by the 8st (Territorial) 
French Division, but the inundation now impeded 
their advance to St. Georges, Schoorbakke and 
Tervaete. On xo November the Germans cap- 
tured Dixmude, which was now in ruins, but 
their attempts to cross the river were checked. 
German shells fell even at Furnes, x2 kilometers 
away. On 28 December the Belgians and French, 
after'a fortnight’s fighting round Lombartzyde, 
recaptured St. Georges in front of Nieuport, and 
the Germans then retained nothing on the left 
bank of the Yser, but listening posts’ and obser- 
vation posts which were isolated among the 
‘floods. The Belgian army still retains this posi- 
tion. Meanwhile, General Koch had been placed 
in charge of the French operations north of 
Noyon, and having established his headquarters 
at Doullens he was visited on 8 October by 
General French, who concerted with him to place 
‘his four corps and the cavalry corps—now con- 
stituted of British and Indian regular divisions 
and afew Territorial units—astride the river Lys 
The move- 
Vment from the Aisne, to which reference was 
made in our last issue, had commenced on 
3 October, when Gough’s and Cavalry Division 
marched on Compiegne, en route for the new 
| theater of operations. A week later it came into 
contact with hostile cavalry to the north of the 
| Béthune-Aire canal. On 14 October the xst 


cavalry corps complete—under General Allenby 
“moved north towards the Belgian frontier, to 
Berthen, south-west of Ypres. Ihe and corp: 


; . 


under ‘General Smith-Dorrien, reached the Aire- 
Béthune canal on x1 October, and moved to the 
line Laventie-Lorgies in order to cover the left 
flank of the French army then engaged with the 
enemy. The French left. was on the Béthune- 
La Bassée road, about Annequin. The intention 
of the 2nd corps (3rd and sth divisions) was to 
wheel to the right and attack the enemy’s right 
flank and rear, but only by desperate fighting 
could it reach the line Herlies-Aubers, and ulti- 
mately it fell back and entrenched, its right near 
Violanes, its left at Fauquissart. The German’s 
position on the high ground south of La Bassée 
defied all efforts at capture by the French and 
British forces sent against it. On 24 October 
the 2nd Division was exhausted, and then the 
Lahore division of the Indian Army was moved 
up to Lacon in support. The 3rd corps detrained 
at St. Omer on rz October, and advanced under 
General Pulteney through Hazebrouck to the 
line Armentiéres-Wytschaete. It was separated 
from the znd corps by General Conneau’s French 
cavalry corps, but nevertheless Pulteney was to 
aid Smith-Dorrien if called upon. The 3rd corps } 
found its march opposed at Meteren on 13 Octo- 
ber, but the enemy was driven back, and next 
day the corps occupied Bailleul and St. Jans 
Cappel, south-west of Ypres. The corps was 
now ordered to’ make a flank march and occupy 
the left bank of the Lys, between Sailly and 
Armentiéres; and meanwhile General French 
had ordered the cavalry corps to reconnoiter the 
banks of the Lys and secure the crossings, which, | 
however, it was unable to accomplish. ‘The 3rd 
corps eventually, on 18 October, reached Armen- 
titres railway station with. its reserve, having 
pushed parts of the 4th and 6th divisions across 
the Lys, astride the Armentiéres—Lille railway 
and fronting Lille ; British cavalry was on its left 
and French cavalry on its right. The enemy was 
fronting west with his right on the Lys at Wer- 
vick and‘his left at Radinghem, covering Lille, 
and on this front he placed three or four cavalry 
divisions, the roth Saxon corps and the’7th corps. 
Meanwhile the 4th corps (less one division) under 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, with Byng’s cavalry divi- 
sion, had been co-operating with the Belgian | 
forces retreating from Antwerp through Ghent, 
but it was brought under General French’s com- 
mand by telegraphic instructions from the Secre- 
tary of State for War about the middle of October, 
when Ypres was held by the 87th and 89th French | 
‘Perritorial divisions, and our qth corps was 
covering Ypres to the east on the liné Zand- 
voorde-Gheluvelt-Zonnebeke, haying on its left | 
four French cavalry divisions, which drove 
back the Germans beyond the Forét d’Houthulst, 
south-east of Dixmude. The Germans were : 
now on the line Ostend —Thourout—Roulers- | 
Menin-Lille-Lens-Arras, The British forces and | 
Conneau's cavalry covered the line Ypres-| 
Armentieres. On x8 October, General French | 
ordered the 4th corps to advance eastward | 
and seize Menin, midway between Roulers and | 
Lille, the French cavalry having undertaken to | 
cover the left of the advance about Roulers ; but 

Sir Henry Rawlinson found the opposition - I" 
strong, and retired to bis former. position i 
front of Ypres on 20 October. On this day the | 
rst corps arrived from the Aisne to St. Omer, , 
and was directed to moye north of Ypres, in| 
order to prolong the British line and preve: 
out-flanking movement on the part of the enemy, 


pocordine Sir relay Ge advanced thro 
3rd Cavalr, y on 


Ypres, aided by t 


# 
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vight, and the French cavalry and Territorials, 
under General Bidon, on his left; he was also 
promised the co-operation of the 4th corps. On 
21 October Haig was attacked on his right, while 
the French eavalry was withdrawn from his left, 
and so he halted south of the Yorét d’Houthulst, 
his left at Bixschoote, his right at Zonnebeke, 
covering Ypres. At this place, which was 
“congested with French troops,” a conference 
was held between Generals French, Haig, 
Rawlinson, Bidon,. and De Mitry, with the 
result that Mitry’s cavalry and Bidon’s Tervi- 
torials moved out of the town to cover the British 
left flank. Moreover, General Joffre had promised 
to send his 9th French corps to Ypres, and on 
23 October one division arrived and relieved the 
znd division, and on the night of 24-25 October 
some French Territorials took the place of the 
zst division. On 25 October the 2nd and 7th 
divisions, with the French oth corps on their 
right, attacked, advancing north-east. After 
27 October the 7th division and 3rd cavalry 
division were added to the xst corps, when 
General Rawlinson and staff of the qth corps 
returned te England to mobilize the 8th division. 
General Haig’s command was disposed astride 
the Ypres-Menin road, with its center in front 
of Gheluvelt, its right at Zandvoorde, its left 
on the Zonnebeke-Moorslede road, where it was 
attacked on 29 October in the center. Next day 
the weight of the attack fell upon the right, the 
enemy capturing Zandvoorde Ridge, and driving 
back the 3rd cavalry division. The French oth 
corps sent three battalions and a cavalry brigade 
to assist. The object of the Germans, as ascer- 
tained from captured documents, was to seize the 
British line of retreat through Ypres by attacking 
its flank with the x3th, rsth, and znd Bavarian 
corps under General yon Beimling. On 3x Octo- 
ber a great effort was made to achieve this 
purpose. General Haig’s xst division was driven 
pack under the eyes of General French, who was 
at the xst corps’ headquarters at Hooge. The 
headquarters of rst and and divisions were 
shelled, both commanders and six staff officers 
being Killed or wounded, ‘The 7th. and 2nd 
divisions held on to the trenches, but Gheluvelt 
in the center was stormed, and had to be re- 
captured with the bayonet after the rst division 
had rallied. ‘The nature of the fighting may 
be gathered from the fact that at night the 


‘ambulances had to deal with 870 wounded. 


General Maud’huy’s roth army now stood on 
the right flank, and General Castelnau’s army 

rolonged the defenses southward, while the 
Pisin army and 8th French army: was under 
General d’Urbal, the whole forming a group 
of armies controlled by General’ Foch. The 
opposing forces were commanded by the Crown 
Prides of Bavaria, von Fabec, von Deimling, 
and the Duke of Wiirtemburg. ‘Jo resume the 
narrative of General French we must return to 
that area protected by Pulteney’s 3rd corps and 
the cavalry corps under Allenby, which operated 
on the left bank of the Lys, and held the Ypres- 
Armentiéres road. The river Lys is here the 
frontier line, and so General Pulteney was pro- 
tecbing a corner of Belgium, being connected 
by his cavalry with the right of General Haig’s 
command. Three British cavalry divisions held 
; and were supported by 


the 7th Indian Brigade (less one battalion), and 
later on'b, 
and by a 
|General Allenby was reduced to the status of 


four battalions from the 2nd corps 
ritish Territorial battalion, so that 


an infantry commander, except that he had his 
horse artillery, with which he supported the 
attacks of the French.’ The.3rd corps was on 
the right of the cavalry, and the artillery of the 
4th division supported the attacks made by the 
French 16th corps. The znd Cayalry Division was 
relieved by General Conneau’s French cavalry 
corps. British cavalry had tried in vain to force 
the passages of the Lys, which were held by the 
enemy from Frelinghem down towards Menin. 
On 20 October the cavalry held the line St. 
Yves-Messines-Garde Dieu, and thence along the 
Wambeck to Houthem and Kortewilde ; but the 
left and center were thrown back to the Ypres- 
Armentiéres road at Wytschaete, Sv. Eloi, and 
Voormezeele. The 3rd corps lost and regained 
the village of La Gheir, the German attacks 
being! presumably based on Frelinghem across 
the river. On October 3: the 4th division took 
over the trenches of the xst Cavalry Division. 
During the early part of November the Germans 
renewed their efforts against Ypres with the 
rsth and 27th and parts of the Bavarian 13th 
and 2nd corps, and about ro November a division 
of the Prussian Guard corps was brought up 
from Arras to assist in the attacks upon General 
Haig’s command, which. was now reinforced by 
eleven battalions of the 2nd corps (all reduced 
in strength by serious losses), and the arrival of 
these enabled the exhausted 7th division to be 
sent to join the reserve. Later, two battalions 
of Yerritorials and two yeomanry regiments 
were. added to General Haig’s command, the 


yeomanry being attached to General Byng’s ard | 


Cavalry Division. At this point we may state 
that the share of the British in the defence of 
Antwerp has been disclosed by the Report of 
Major-General Paris (Royal Marine Artillery), 
who commanded a brigade of Royal Marines and 


a newly-raised body of naval volunteers called |. 


the Naval Division. ‘The marines (2,200 all 
ranks) ‘lost 126 killed and wounded, and the 
naval volunteers 69 killed and wounded. In 
assisting the Belgians they delayed the enemy 
before Antwerp, and gained time for the 
destruction of war material. _The marines 
reached Antwerp during the night of 3-4 Octo- 
ber, and occupied trenches facing Lierre, but 
the Germans crossed the Nethe on 5 October. 
On this night the naval volunteers reached the 
front, and next day occupied the trenches 
between the forts on the second line of defence, 
the outer forts having already fallen. On 
8 October, General de Guise, the Belgian com- 


mander, assented to the withdrawal of the | 
British troops; but already, the enemy. (about | 


three German brigades) were in possession 


of their direct line of retreat, so ;that a| 


detour of x5 miles to the north was made on 


roads blocked with fugitives from the city. | 
Belgian troops and herds of cattle. Marching all | 
night, the bulk were able to rejoin the com- | 
mander and staff, who entrained with the marines | 


at St. Gillies Waes on 9 October. The immediate 
cause of 2,040 naval volunteers being compelled 
to take refuge in Holland is not stated. ‘The 
rear-guard—one battalion of Royal Marines— 


entrained later, and on reaching Morbeke found | 


the line cut. The engine being derailed the enemy 
opened fire and the battalion lost 388 men in the 
endeavor to cut its way through; the remainder 
marched ten miles to Selzaate, where it again 


= See 


entrained. Meanwhile the British 7th division | 


and 3rd Cavalry Brigade had landed at Ostend and 
Zeebrugge (6-8 October) and occupied the region 
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of Bruges and Ghent. ‘Too late to assist in the 
operations.round Antwerp, they were pressed by 


re-embark and return to Dunkirk : commanded 
by Sir-Henry Rawlinson as the 4th corps they 
retreated fighting from Ghent to Bruges, Thielt 
and Roulers,and thence to a position before 
Ypres, and here they made astand until relieved 
by the arrival of the rst corps on 2x October. As 
we have seen, the 4th corps was then, attached 
to Sir Douglas. Haig’s command, and when 
General Capper’s 7th division was finally with- 
drawn for rest and refitment only 44 officers 
were left out of 400, and only 2,336 out of 12,000 
other ranks. Sir John French’s third dispatch 
contained a list of 2,900 soldiers of allranks who 
were recommended for various” honors and 
rewards. Allusion was fittingly made to the 
visit of King George to his troops at the Front 
on 30 November, and to the attachment to 
General Headquarters of the Prince of Wales. 
The medical arrangements are extolled, which 
have enabled a daily average of xx,00o patients 
to be treated on the line of communications, 
Only 500 cases of enteric had occurred. Twelve 
hospital trains were then plying between the 
front and the various bases, while rest depdéts 
had been established near the fighting-troops in 
order to reduce the wastage in men. Among 
other reinforcements there arrived the 27th and 
28th divisions, principally composed of battalions 
that had been brought from India to England, 
but including a Canadian division under General 
Alderson. Mention is made of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps under General Rimington, which 
at its own particular request took its turn ih the 
trenches, serving as infantry, as British cavalry 
have done. Yeomanry regiments have been 
attached to cavalry brigades and to infantry 
divisions, while a territorial battalion has been 
added to each infantry brigade. A certain 
territorial unit (the Artists’ Rifle Volunteers) 
has been utilized as an Officers’ Training Corps 
where men are schooled sufficiently to be 
turned into officers at the rate of a hundred a 
month. The British army was still encadred by, 
General Foch’s group of French armies, 
| Maud’huy’s roth army being on the right, and 
D’Urbal’s 8th army ‘on the left. Sir John 
French’s Noyember dispatch showed us that he 
had four corps (less one division) under Generals 
Haig, Smith-Dorrien, Pulteney, and Rawlinson ; 
three cavalry divisions (8 brigades) under General 
Allenby; also the Lahore and Meerut Indian 
divisions, and the Secunderabad cavalry brigade, 
Sir James Willcocks. ‘These had all been 
fighting on the line Armentiéres-Ypres, aided by 
the following French troops : General Conneau’s 
cavalry corps of four divisions, the 87th and 89th 
territorial divisions, and the 9th and x6th corps. 
The Belgian army, although shaken by its hasty 
Tetreat from Antwerp, gallantly manned. the 
defences of the Yser river, and held the left of a 
| long line extending from Belfort to the sea. The 
whole of these troops co-operated to preserve the 
fragment of Belgium of which Ypres is the 
center. Until the arrival of the French the 
British line was so attenuated that General 
Pulteney’s 3rd corps was at one time holding 
thirteen miles with six brigades of infantry and 


.| x32 guns, although the following formations of 


e Germans had been located in their front : the 
and, ath, 7th, 9th and Guard cavalry divisions 
and 4th cavalry corps ; the and, 3rd, ora Reserve, 
7th, 13th Bavarian, x4th, xgth, and x9th Saxon 


the enemy so that their L. of C. troops had to | 


‘and attack the point where the British right 


infantry corps. They formed part of the 
German armies under the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, the Duke of Wtirtemberg, and Generals 
von Fabeck and von Deimling, which General 
Joffre estimated at fifteen infantry corps and 
four cavalry corps. Sir John French was, how- 
ever, in December able to shorten his line andso 
effect a closer concentration, since the Germans 
had then withdrawn from the British front all 
cavalry except one division of the Prussian Guard, 
and also a considerable amount of artillery. On 
14 December, Sir John French and General 
D’Urbal planned an attack, which began with 
heavy bombardment by the two French corps 
and our and corps. Then the and corps advanced 
against points to the west and south-west of 
Wytschaete with two battalions, who, however, 
at nightfall were compelled to abandon the 
enterprize, after losing over 4oo Officers and men. 
The operation had been supported by fhe and 
corps artillery and by the guns of the 4th 
division (3rd corps), while the remainder of the 
3rd corps demonstrated with a view to preventing 
the enemy moving fresh troops against the and 
corps. Similar attacks were made day by day 

but apparently the failure of the French and 
division on the left to make progress brought 
the operations to a conclusion on 17 December, 
when ‘it was agreed that the plan of an 
attack as arranged should be modified.” This 
decision seems to have led to another 
series of attacks two days later, when 
the Indian Corps was engaged, but the ground. 
gained in daylight had always to be abandoned 
at night. Next day the enemy retaliated by an 
attack on Givenchy, which was defended by. the 
Indian brigades including battalions of British 
infantry. These were aided by part of the 58th 
French division and by the Secunderabad cavalry 
brigade, and at midnight (2o-zx December), Sir 
Douglas Haig arrived with part of his corps (1st 
division) and. took over command from Sir James 
Willcocks on; the line Béthune-Lacon. The 
Germans captured Givenchy, but failed to hold it, 
and so the operations of 14-22 December resulted 
only in loss of men on both sides. After three 
weeks of inactivity owing to snow and floods, the 
enemy, on 25 January, began to shell Béthune 


touched the left of Maud’huy’s zoth French 
army, south of the Aire-La Bassée Canal. He 
also renewed his attack on Givenchy, north of 
the canal. Four days later the Germans again 
took the initiative, their x4th corps with scal- 
ing ladders attempting to capture the “ keep” 
south of the canal near La Bassée, but the xst 
division repulsed the attack. Three days later 
the British brigade (2nd division) was attacked 
near Cuinchy, and the Guards were driven from 
their trenches at 2.30 a.m. Their counter-attack 
at 3.15 a.m. failed, but at ro a.m. the divisional 
artillery bombarded the ground taken by the 
Germans, and then another counter-attack by 
two platoons of Guards recaptured the trenches. 
Sir John French, in his next dispatch, gave some 
account of the February movements. His two 
“armies” were then holding a front of about 30 
miles between La Bassée and Ypres under 
Generals Haig and ®mith-Dorrien respectively, 
but the composition of these armies is only 
partly revealed, nor is it stated that the oppo- 


nents were the Duke of Wtirtemburg’s 4th and 


the Prince of Bavaria’s 6th army. South of 
La Bassée Canal, the 3rd Coldstreara and a 
Guards (rst corps) captured a locality known as | 
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“the brick stacks” on 5-6 Feb. On x4 Feb. 
the 8znd brigade (27th division) was driven from 
its trenches east of St. Eloi, but next day it 
recaptured the lost ground. ‘‘Similarly, in the 
28th’ division, trenches were lost by the 85th 
brigade and retaken the following night.” These 
two divisions belong to the sth. corps, which 
occupied marshy ground in a yery vulnerable 
part of the line, where trenches are most 
difficult to construct and maintain, and, more- 
over, many of the units “had only recently 
returned from service in tropical climates.” 
This corps, therefore, during the month, ‘‘ was 
constantly engaged in counter-attack to re-take 
trenches and ground which had heen lost,” and 
suffered heavy losses. By-arrangement with 
General Foch, early in February, the French 
corps on the left was relieved by three divi- 
sions of British cavalry, who manned some French 
trenches. On 6 February the enemy madea “ half- 
hearted ” attack on the 2nd cavalry division, but 
was repulsed with rifle-fire. On zx February, at 
6 a.m., the Germans blew upa trench held by the 
16th Lancers, and occupied 4o yards of the line. 
The British counter-attack by two squadrons, 
aided -by a French reserve company, failed to 
recoyer the lost ground by xo p.m. The Indian 
cavalry corps, at its particular request, was given 
some experience in dismounted work and trench 
warfare, and the Indian Corps, on 17 February, re- 
pulsed an attack on its trenches. On 28 February, 
a small party of the Canadian Light Infantry 
initiated a daring attack in the dark on the 
enemy’s trenches near St. Eloi, and a few days 
later (2 March) a battalion of the 80th brigade 
(4th King’s Royal Rifles) attempted a similar 


gained some ground, but strong barricades of 
sandbags and timber soon brought the advance 
to a standstill. Sir John French, ‘‘about the 
end of February,” considered that the French 
attacks at Arras and in the Champagne, and 
particularly ‘‘the need of fostering the offensive 
spirit in the troops after the trying and possibly 
| enervating experiences of a severe winter in the 
trenches,” demanded an attack by the British 
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army, and when, early in March, the ground | 
| captured 2,687 of the enemy, and we may assume 


began to dry up, the preparations commenced by 
which the First Army was to advance, ‘‘sup- 
ported by a large force of heavy artillery, acavalry 
division, and some infantry of the general re- 
serve,” while the Second Army was to engage the 
enemy along its own front by “secondary. and 
holding attacks and demonstrations.” The 
Object of the main attack was the capture of 
Neuve Chapelle and ground beygnd, eastward 


towards Lille. Neuve Chapelle is a village about | 


midway between La Bassée and Estaires, at the 


point where the macadamized road intersects the | 


road from Béthune to Armentieres. Behind the 
village (castward) is the river Des Layes, on which 
isthe Mill of Le Pietre. North of the village 
the Germans had established astrong post, which 
flanked the approaches to the British objective. 
South-east of the village, across the river, is the 
Bois du Biez. On zo March, after thirty minutes’ 
ec brigades tk ao at . 5a. ie 
“The 23rd brigade was stopped by wire entangle- 
siete wea the success of the asth brigade and 
the Garhwal brigaile at rx a.m, caused the Ger- 
mans to retreat, while the British artillery at 
this time éheeked the advance of reinforcements. 
After a delay of some hours the azst, zand, and 


feat at some point not named. In both cases they , 


fire. North of the village the attack was arrested 
at the Mill of Le Pietre, between Neuve Chapelle 
and Aubers. ‘The attack to the south of the 
village was checked by the, German’s post at a 
bridge over the river Des Layes (north-west of 
the Bois du Biez), where the 2sth brigade and 
two brigades of the Lahore division were held up, 
so that a brigade (less one battalion) from the xst 
corps was ordered to march through Richebourg 
St. Vaast to their aid, but the Germans also re- 
ceived reinforcements, and continued to hold the 
bridge. Meanwhile, the rst corps had advanced 
on their front from Givenchy, but ‘did little 
more than hold fast the Germans in front of 
them.” It thus appears that only ten brigades 
(30,000 infantry) had been’employed in the main | 
attack. Next day, the 4th corps and Indian | 
Corps attempted a further advance, but weather | 
prevented the support of the attack with artillery 
fire. On the third day (xz March) the Germans 
counter-attacked and were repulsed. Gough’s 
cavalry division and a brigade of the North 
Midland (Yerritorial) division was now attached 
to the 4th corps, but could not be utilized. The 
cavalry then retired to Hstaires. The German 
official communiqué says: ‘ Our attack with a 
view to capturing Neuve Chapelle, after an 
initial success, met with a strong British supe- 
riority, and therefore was not carried through.” 
The Paris report says that the British army was 
“supported” by the French heavy artillery. 
Meanwhile, seyen miles to the north, near 
Armentiéres, two brigades of the qth division 
had captured L’Epinette, on r2 March, by a 
night attack, while south-west of Wytschaete, 
where the znd corps stood, two battalions 
attempted to advance, but were ‘‘hampered by 
the mist and the approach of darkness” at 
4p.m. On 14 March, the Germans attacked at 
t. Eloi at 5 p.m., and drove the 27th division 
rom its ground, but next day the 80th and 8znd 
brigades counter-attacked at 2 a.m. and recovered 
“all lost ground of material importance.” The 
Germans again attacked at St. Eloi on x7 March, 
but were repulsed. The British losses in three 
days’ fighting (xo-12 March) were 12,81x (572 
officers), of whom 8,533 were wounded, They 


that his other losses equalled their own. 

A further dispatch from Sir John French was 
published on rz July. It was dated 15 June, 
and covered the operations on the British front 
in Flanders between 17 April and 25 May. 
During this period General d’Urbal’s French 
army was on their right, and a force of French ' 
and Belgians under General Putz on their left: 
those forces\belonged to the command of General 
Foch. General French continued to control the 
two armies of Sir Douglas Haig and Sir H. 
Smith-Dorrien. The right of Haig’s First Army 
extended as far south as La Bassée, the left of 
Smith-Dorrien’s Second Army as far north as 


Ypres. 

In the north all action has been defensive : in 
the south attacks had been made in support of 
the French who have been operating south of La 
Bassée. Sir John French’s dispatch deals with 
four distinct ‘‘ battles”: (x) that of Hill 60, 
which was captured by the 2nd corps under 
Sir Charles Fergusson on x7 April, and lost again 
on 6 May ; (2) that of Ypres, which was brought 
on by the repulse of a French division with a 
loss of so guns on 22 April, when the German’s 
use of asphyxiating gas came as a surprise ; @) 
the attack which was begun on 9 May by Sir 


es took up the fighting at 3.30 p.m. 
the aytit brigade Pr checked by machine-gun 
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Douglas Haig, north-west of Fromelles, and be-| reduced to sixteen men. Two cavalry DE 
tween Neuve Chapelle and Givenchy, in support | regained the original line of trenches, but were 
of the French offensive north of Arras. Sir John eventually shelled out of them again. The Essex 
French calls it the Battle of Festubert, and says and Bast Lancashire men retook their own 
that Haig was supported by three groups of | trenches after being shelled out of them. ‘The 
French guns. This action was broken off on | xst Rifle Brigade expelled the Germans froma 
ze May according to the dispatch, though the | farm, The xst Hampshire Regiment ‘‘ killed | 
French bulletin of May 29 states, ‘‘ Les troupes | every German who got within fifty yards of their 
pritanniques ont réalisé des progres dans la| trenches,” ‘The sth London Regiment suffered 
direction de La Bassée”; (4) the operations of | great loss in holding their position. Every night 
the 3rd corps by way of demonstrations which | from the rear men came,up as working parties on! 
covered the inner flanks of the First and Second | fresh lines of defence, while the garrison of the 
Armies, and held fast the. enemy along its | firing line reconstructed its own trenches. The 
front. The troops wider Sir Douglas Haig.) airmen destroyed hostile aeroplanes which came |; 
comprised the xst and qth corps and the | to reconnoiter and assisted the artillery in regis- 
Indian Corps; the 4th corps put in the 7th and | tering targets. On 24 May at 2.45 a.m. the 
sth divisions, the xst corps put in the 2nd| German delivered a “gas attack,” while the znd 
division, and after x9 May the Canadian Division | Royal Irish and 9th A. and 8. Highlanders were 
relieved the 7th division. On 2z May the gzst'| asleep. Overcome by the poisonous fumes before 
(Highland) T.F. division was attached to the| time allowed them to put on respirators, they 
Indian Corps. On 24 May the 47th (end London) | were driven out of a farm which the Germans now 
TB. division was put into the firing line. The | fortified. The British failed to retake this locality 
pattle of Ypres had three phases : (2) The first | andin consequence ‘“‘theleft division” was oblige: 

period in which the British held their ground | to retire to a new line-of defense. The First | 
after the French retreat on 22 April. (2)After the | Army remained in front of Festubert, but also 
French had retaken Lizerne, but ‘‘no further pro- extended its right to the south of La Bassée in 
gress had been made toward the recapture of the | relief of some French troops during the summer, | 
original line,” when Sir John Freneh, on 1 May, | meeting with few adventures, though a brigade 
withdrew the Second Army, and on 4 May | of Canadians on x5 June unsuccessfully attacked 
occupied a new line in rear. (3) The defence of north-east of Givenchy. The British Second Army | 
the new line by Sir Herbert Plumer against an | on 2 June, with the 3rd Cavalry Division and the 
attack by the Germans, which began on 8 May | rst Indian Cavalry Division, defended the Ypres 
and tontinued till 2s May. ‘This action was | salient against a violent attack at Hooge ; and on 
described in great detail by Sir Herbert, Plumer, | 16 June attacked on ground to the east of Ypres 
whose report is, reproduced in the pody of the} with portions of the 2nd, sth, and 6th corps, 
dispatch. Sir Charles ¥ergusson’s operation on | aided by the artillery of the 36th French corps. 
Hill 60 was planned, and the mining commenced | This army, too, had extended its front until its 
by General Bulpin. The Hill was taken by the | left rested at Boesinghe, three miles north of 
zst Royal West Kent and 2nd Scottish Borderers, | Ypres. The xxth brigade attacked on 6 July. 
supported by their divisional artillery and by Attacked by the Germaus at Hooge on 30 July, 
French and Belgian batteries. The 2nd West | they lost ground, in consequence Of a new device 
Riding andand Yorkshire Light Infantry repulsed | for driving burning liquid into their trenches, but 
the German counter-attack. The Hill was | recovered it on 9 Aug., when the 6th division 
eventually lost by a ‘‘gas” attack in favorable | aided by the French 36th artillery corps, attacke 

weather conditions. Sir Herbert Plumer (sth| the enemy. Yet during a period of four | 
corps) refers to the following bodies of troops | months the British forces undertook no serious | 
under his command in front of Ypres: ‘The | operation. It was understood that a shortage 
Canadian Light Infantry ; the xst Suffolks, who | of ammunition was the cause of this inactivity. 
were surrounded and overwhelmed;-the 2nd} Yet local sorties and counter-attacks took a | 
Essex Regiment, which destroyed a small party | steady tollof their effectives; and large reinforce- 
of Germans; xst York and Lancaster, 3rd) ments were called for. Entire divisions of the 
Middlesex, 2nd East Surrey, 2nd Dublin Fusiliers, | so-called Kitchener Army went to France, and 
xst Warwickshire, who counter-attacked as far | under the Minister of Munitions the ordnance 
as Frezenberg and were then driven back ; xath | factories were kept busy. Similar considerations 
London. which reached the original trench line, | perhaps affected the French and Belgian armies, 


j 7th : 


A. and §. Highlanders, and xst East Lan- | who made no move. / 
cashires, who attacked towards Wieltje. All| We had become so accustomed td official 
‘these units were in action on 8 May. On 9 May | bulletins from the Western front which con- 
the 2nd Gloucestershire and 2nd Camerons re- | tained such expressions as ‘‘ lively cannonades,” 
pulsed an attack. On xo May the Camerons, 9th | ‘‘artillery battle,” and “intense and reciprocal 
| Royal Scots, and 3rd and 4th K.R.R. repulsed | bombardment” in Artois and Champagne, in the | 

-|'an attack, while the qth Rifie Brigade fell back | Argonne and Lorraine, in Belgium, the Aisne 
to the west of Bellewaarde Wood. On xx May | Valley and in front of Roye, that they had come 
“the superior weight and number of the enemy’s| to signify nothing, and the whole world was | 
‘guns” drove back the Camerons, Royal Scots, | expecting to hear that the German Government 
and xst A. and S. Highlanders. The 3zxst heayy | had formally annexed the territory behind the | 
vy battery were in action } German trenches, when on Sunday, 26 September, 

“the center division | the tidings suddenly came of a fierce battle 


on the Saturday, which had ended in a sonar ] 
advance in the Artois and Champagne re; 
Genéral Joffre had, it seems, planned a 


= 
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to Ostend which is held by the Germans, a naval 
Squadron under Admiral Bacon operated off Zee- 
brugge and Ostend, The Belgian army held the 
enemy in its front:along the Yser.. The British 
Second Army undertook a secondary attack in 
front of Ypres with the 5th corps (3rd and r4th 
divisions) at daybreak. General Haig’s first 
Army, astride the La Bassée ~canal, delivered 
subsidiary attacks on its left with the 3rd and 
Indian corps, and part of rst corps at Givenchy 
and elsewhere, while with the remainder of the 
1st corps and the entire 4th corps it took part in 
the main attack south of the canal, having in im- 
mediate reserve the 3rd Cavalry Division and 
the xxth corps, and some zo miles in rear, General 
: | Fanshawe’s cavalry corps and Indian Cavalry 

| Corps. The 28th division was lent by the Second 
Army as a further reinforcement. ‘The main 
attack was delivered against the Germans’ works 
which extended ‘from Grenay astride the Lens- 
Béthune road through Vermelles and Auchy to 
the La Bassée canal. The xst corps (Gen. Herbert 
Gough) was on the left, and the 4th corps (Gen. 
Rawlinson) on the right. The divisions stood 
from right to left as follows: 47th (Territorial) ; 
isth (New Army); 18st; Capper’s 7th; and 
Thesiger’s 9th. It will be noticed,that the old 
regular divisions are distributed among the new 
formations. ‘he 7th and gth divisions both lost 
their commanding generals. On the right of the 
British forces was the French roth Army, south of 
Lens. The Germans, of course, counter-attacked, 


been gained, and the British were in a fair way to 
take into their lines Hulluch and Haisnes. The 
tide, however, receded the next day, although 
the reserve divisions (Guards; 21st; 24th) had 
| arrived, and the 28th division was at hand. On 
| 28 Sept. it became necessary to apply to General 
Joffre for help, and he sent the 9th French corps 
to garrison Loos and hold tle portion of Hill 7o 
which they had gained. Yet on the left the 
Germans gained some ground in and about the 
Hohenzollern Redoubt, south-west of Haisnes. 
The Germans on 8 Oct. delivered a strong counter- 
attack with 28 battalions in the first line and 
larger forces in support, and for 24 hours trenches 
were captured and recaptured, but at midnight 
on 9 Oct. the line held by the First Army “ was 
identically the same as that held before the 
enemy’s attack started.” The British Third Army 
was not on the right or left, but nearer Paris ; it 
was engaged in subsidiary operations, and the 
Wing of the Roya! Flying Corps attached to this 
army made distant flights and attacked with 
bombs the railways, troop trains,and stations. In 
five da; 
‘| beyond the German lines. In this battle they 
resorted to the use of asphyxiating gas by way 
of reprisals. The German position has been 
described as a double line, which included works 
like redoubts, and a network of trenches and 
bomb-proof shelters (some of them 30 feet below 
the ground) with almost impenetrable head cover. 
The British took over 3,000 prisoners, 26 guns, 
and 4omachine-guns. Their casualties were about 
3,000 Officers and 4s5,coomen. The region round 
‘Arras is called by the French Staff by its old 
ne, Artois, and along the Arras-Béthune road 
General d’Urbal's roth French Army, in prolonga- 
tion of the British right, made another attempt 

on Souchez and its surroundings—an attempt 

which seems to have been successiul. The French 


Givenchy-en-Gohelle, and to their right towards 


but at nightfall on 25 Sept. the village of Loos had | 


the airmen dropped six tons of explosives |: 


forward somewhat on their left towards | 29 


Vimy, capturing the Vimy Ridge; but no mention 
is made by either Sir John French or General 
Joffre of Lens, which lies between the two attacks. 
Another conflict took place simultaneously some 
xz0 miles south of Brussels, in the Champagne 
region, and the center of the fighting was Souain, 
where for a long while the French have been 
striving to wrest from the enemy the Reims- 
Grand Pré railway, that serves him as a lateral 
communication between his Laon position and 
the Argonne, ‘I'he Germans still hold the railroad, 
but an advance of the Allies’ line for half.a-mile 
at one point and two and a half miles elsewhere 
is a notable gain of ground, although it cannot 
be shown on a small-scale map. The French 
were attacking on a front of fifteen and a half 
miles, which implies the engagement of about 
five corps from the armies of Generals Castelnau 
and Langle de Cary. Thejenemy was no doubt 
taken by surprise, as he surrendered 16,000 un- 
wounded prisoners, as well as alot of material. 
The French got within three miles of the railway, 
and on zo October held the front Auberive- 
Souain-Tahure. A remarkable feature of these 
operations was the use made of aircraft during 
the fighting. For forty miles in rear of the 
enemy’s battle-line British machines were inter- 
fering with the movement of his reserve troops 
and the supply of ammunition, by bombing the 
troop trains and the railway stations, and we 
may presume that other machines were guarding 
the Allies’ rearward services from similar atten- 
tions on the part of the Germans. 

General Sir Ian Hamilton, late Inspector- 
General of the Oversea Forces, left London on 
13 March to command the expeditionary forces 
of the Allies in the Mediterranean, Proceeding 
to Tenedos, an island off the coast. of Asia Minor, 
where he conferred with Admiral de Robeck, 
who commands the allied fleets, and with 
General d Amade, who commanded the French 
land forces; he witnessed ‘the amphibious 
battle’ of 18 March, and personally reconnoitred 
the north-west shore of the Gallipoli Peninsula 
from the isthmus near Bulair to Cape Helles. 
His account of the topography of this region is 
full and clear. Heestimated the enemy’s active 
forces at 34,000 men and roo guns. From 24 
March to 7 April the General was at Alexandria 
working out the allocation of troops to trans- 
ports, and there he met the G.0.C. in Hgypt and 
“troops drawn from all parts of the French 
Republic and the British Empire.” Sir Jan 
Hamilton had at his disposal the following 
units: the King’s Own Scottish and South Wales 
Borderers; the Dublin, Munster, Inniskilling, 
Lancashire, and Royal Fusiliers ; the Worcester- 
shire, Hampshire, Essex, and Border Regiments ; 
the sth Royal Scots (I.¥.), forming the 86th, 
87th, and 88th brigades or the zgth division. 
Also the 2zoth Indian Brigade and Indian Moun- 
tain Artillery ; the Drake, Anson, and Plymouth 
(Marine) battalions, R.N.D,; the West Riding 
and 2nd London Field Companies R.E.; and 
the Australian and New Zealand divisions (5 
brigades). Having framed ‘‘a thorough and 
systematic scheme ’ for flinging the whole of 
the troops very rapidly ashore at so many points 
as to confuse the enemy and prevent his con- 
centration in force, Sir Jam Hamilton found 
himself compelled to wait for the weather—a 
few days of calm were indispensable—and this 
delayed operations until the end of April. The 
th division left Mudvos Harbour on 23 April 
and reached the rendezvous at Cape Helles two 
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days later.. The landings were to take place at 
five beaches which indented a precipitous coast 
at the extremity of the peninsula near Krithia, 
while farther north, near Saribair Mountain, the 
Australian and New Zealand Divisions were to 
create a diversion on his left, and the French 
Divisions to perform a like service on his right, 
on the south shore of the Dardanelles near Kum 
Kale. The inevitable dénowement was a heavy 
loss of choice troops before a landing could be 
effected and a maritime base established. Suc- 
cess was purchased at. a cost of 602 officers and 
13,377 other ranks, of whom 60 per cent. were 
wounded, the remainder killed or missing, The 
Turkish defens2s were formidable, and although 
covered by the fire of battleships, the infantry 
at more than one point were shot and drowned 
in the act of disembarking from the boats. The 
loss of senior officers was severe, but the seasoned 
regulars would not be denied, while the daunt- 
less fighting of the Dominion troops, who had 
their spurs to win, compensated for any lack of 
training. From the morning of 25 April to the 
evening of the 27th fighting went on at intervals, 
when at last the invaders found themselves 
established at the foot of the peninsula on a 
line three miles long—the three brigades of the 
zoth division (less two battalions) on the left 
and in the center, with four French battalions 
on their right, and beyond the French flank the 
South Wales Borderers held the extreme right 
of the line. In this order the force advanced 
two miles on 28 April, till the enemy’s entrench- 
ments and counter-attacks stopped further 
progress within a mile of our objective—Krithia. 
And here, in the early days of May, the sadly 
diminished units of the z9th division sustained 
some powerful attacks hy the Turks; but at the 
date of closing the dispatch on 5 May, the znd 
Naval Brigade and the East Lancashire (Lerri- 
torial) division, were disembarking by way of 
reintorcements. On this date the ground gained 
by the troops was about three miles from the 
Janding places, the Turks baving withdrawn 
half-a-mile further inland. But the force was 
‘crowded together under gun fire” on a narrow 
tongue of land; and in order to increase the 
depth of his position Sir Ian Hamilton resolved 
to attack again on 


advanced, covered by shrapnel fire, and again was 
ypped by “‘ the cleverly sited German machine 

| batteries,” and also by Turkish snipers 
yerched in the trees. After three hours’ fighting 
Turks delivered a counter-attack. In the 
afternoon a brigade was rie held up by machine- 
n fire. By a strong effort at the close of the 


wood Batta’ 


day the 87th and 88th brigades, reinforced by 
a brigade from the general reserye, secured 
another 200 or 300 yards of ground, The 
troops were worn out and yet were ordered to 
entrench at sundown and prepare to renew the- 
attack in the morning. On the third day the 
field batteries were aided by ships’ guns, which 
bombarded the enemy fifteen minutes before the 
attack began at zo.30 a.m. The New Zealand 
brigade from the General Reserve, which yester- 
day had supported the last attack, now advanced 
and won about 200 yards, covered by the 
artillery fire and the machine guns of the g8th 
brigade. The French now reported that they 
were across the Kereves stream, but could not 
climb the hill to the West until the British had 
made further progress. At 5.30 p.m., therefore, 
a general attack was delivered with the aid of 
another brigade from the General Reserve (2nd 
Australian Brigade), after the heavy howitzers 
and ships’ guns had bombarded the enemy’s 
position for fifteen minutes. Then the French 
advanced and, coming under the fire of the 
enemy’s heavy guns, recoiled before bursts of 
high explosive. They were rallied, and in the 
end the two French divisions secured the crest 
of the ridge. The net result of three days’ 
fighting by 3 British divisions (8 brigades) and 
2 French divisions was a gain of 600 yards. On 
the night of 9-z0 May the enemy counter- | 
attacked, but failed to retake the ground he had 
lost. The Australian and New Zealand Corps 
(less the 2 brigades detached for the Krithia 
operations) were meanwhile strengthening their 
position further north at Sari Bari, near Anzac 
Cove. On 9 May the qznd division landed and 
relieved the zgth division. The General now 
divided his front into four sections and garri- 
soned them from left to right as follows: 29th 
division with z9th Indian Brigade attached x 
42nd (East, Lancashire) division; Royal Nayal 
division; French xst and 2nd divisions. Each 
division was to provide its own reserves ‘and |. 
arrange its own reliefs. The enemy to the east’! 

of Krithia had fortified the bluff near Y beach | 
into a bastion of defense which raked the front 
of the British advance. This was called Gurkha’s 
Bluff, from a gallant attempt to seize it on the 
night of ro-x1 May made by the 6th Gurkhas and 
a successful effort on r2 May which resulted in a 
gain Of 500 yards. The Gurkhas were aided 
by heavy artillery and the guns of the Dublin 
and Talbot. It was a very pretty affair, as de- 
scribed in the dispatch, and cost only x13 
casualties Similar enterprises continued until 
4 June, the British front of about 4,000 yards 
being occupied by about 31,000 infantry, of which 
a formed the reserve, the whole being styled 
he 8th corps and Lieut.-Gen. Hunter-Weston 
being named as its commander, On 4 June 
heavy guns bombarded the enemy for two and a 
half hours, and with half-an-hour’s pause they 
recommenced for twenty minutes, when a feint 
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practically destroyed ; the Manchester Brigade 

| lost its General. Incessant attacks and counter- 
| altacks until the end of the month considerably 
swelled the British list of casualties. Onzz June 
the French Corps lost 2,500 men. On 28 June the 
British 87th, xs6th, 86th and Indian Brigade 
shared alossofx,75oallranks. On 30 June General 
Gouraud was wounded and handed over the 
command of the French Corps to General Bail- 
loud. *“ All the resources of Egypt” were placed 
at the disposal of the Dardanelles Expedition by 
Tieut.-General Sir John Maxwell. The scene of 
operations is thus described by the Commander- 
in-Chief :—“ The country is broken, mountain- 
ous, and void of supplies; the water found in 
the area occupied by our forces is quite inade- 
quate for their neéds; the only practicable 
| beaches are small, cramped breaks in imprac- 
ticable lines of cliffs ; with the wind in certain 
quarters no sort of landing is possible; the 
wastage, by bombardment and wreckage, of 
lighters. and small craft has led to crisis after 
crisis in our carrying capacity, while over every 
single beach plays fitfully throughout each day 
a devastating shell fire at’ medium ranges. Upon 
‘such a situation appeared quite suddenly the 
enemy submarines. On 22 May all transports 
had be dispatched to Mudros for safety. 
Thenceforth men, stores, guns, horses, &c., &c., 
had to be brought from Mudros—a distance of 
forty miles—in fleet sweepers and other small 
and shallow craft less vulnerable to submarine 
attack. Eyery danger and every difficulty was 
doubled.” It willtbe remembered that the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand Corps, under Lieut.- 
General Sir W. R. Birdwood, had originally 
landed at Anzac Cove ‘‘to keep open a door 
leading to the vitals of the Turkish position ; 
secondly, to hold up as large a body as possible 
| of the enemy in front of them so as to lessen the 
strain at Cape Helles,” and here the Colonials 
have held their own under a fire which has 
brought upon them within an hour 1,400 shells 
of all calibres, from xx-inch to ordinary field 
‘shrapnel. In their front is the peak of Koja 
Chemen Dagh, 97x feet above the sea, which is 
only two miles distant. In May and June 
desperate fighting continued for a month at 
| Quinn’s Post, where fire trenches are mere ledges 
on the brink of a sheer precipice falling 200 feet 
into the valley below, and the Turkish trenches 
are only a few feet distant. On the night of 
g-to May the allies’ attack was followed by a 
nter-attack at dawn, during which Major- 
Renpral Bridges, commanding the Australian 
Division, was killed ; and the Corps Commander 
| was wounded in a sortie on the night of 14-z5 
“May. On 28-x9 May they were attacked by 30,000 
‘Lurks under General Liman von Sanders, using 
-and x2-inch guns, and losing 3,000 killed. 
ie British casualties were 600 killed and 
ded, The Turks’ reinforced, renewed 

ick Oh zo-2x May. On 2s May, with the 

of two destroyers, an observing station was 
oe about pen eae oie at ae Bay. 
1 » 2 ay 5 June Quinn’s Post again 


d countermining and bomb attacks, and 
1t of 4-5 June-three separate affairs 
out in order to distract the atten- 


s from the attack in the south. 


ie Enver Pasha ordered 
said, was to drive the 


ci 
into’ the the Turkish columns 
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center for enterprises, especially | 


“nothing, tho 


Ian Hamilton, having been strongly reinforced, 
effected a landing at Suvla Bay on the west coast 
of the peninsula, and launched”a fresh series of 
attacks against the Turkish positions. But in 
spite of the devotion of the troops no progress 
could be made. In October Sir Ian Hamilton 
was recalled, and General Sir C. C. Monro went 
out to assume command. 


Operations against the Turks in Mesopotamia 
began in November, roxq4. An Indian brigade, 


with mountain batteries, had sailed from Bom- | 


bay in October, under Gen. Delamain, who 
anchored off the Bahrain Islands, in the Persian 
Gulf, until arrangements were completed to 
enter the Shatt-el-Arab river. He seized Kao on 
6 Nov., and the Turks attacked the British camp 
at Saniyeh on xx Noy. Then General Sir A. A. 
Barrett arrived with the remainder of the 6th 
division and the 6th Cavalry Brigade, which 
captured Saihan on x6 Nov., and on 23 Noy. 
occupied -Basra, deporting the German consul 
to India. The Turkish garrison fled to Bagdad. 
The British were assisted by the Sheik of Muham- 
marah. In December Gen. Barrett advanced to 
Kurna, at the junction of the Yigris and 
Euphrates. The Turks possessed Q.f’. field guns, 
machine-guns, and mountain artillery, and were 
aided by Arab tribesmen. The British operations 
were assisted by the Euphrates Blockade Flotilla, 
consisting of armed launches, small steamers, 
and gun barges. Kurna’wastaken by a column 
—the 18th Brigade and 3 batteries—under Gen. 
Fry on 6-8 Dec. His force of 147 officers, 3,579 
men, 16 guns and 9 machine-guns, British and 
Indians, captured r,034 Turks and 4 guns. 

On zo Jan, a reconnaissance in force towards 
Rotah with two brigades concluded the opera- 
tions of Sir A. A. Barrett, who, on account of 
ill-health, gave up the command to Sir John 
Nixon on 9 April. 

On xz April the enemy delivered a serious 
attack on the British communications with the 
sea coast near Basra, at Shaiba and Barjisiyah, 
which was repulsed by Gen. Mellis, with the 
brigades of Gen. Fry and Gen. Delamain (9 bat- 
talions, 3 batteries) and Gen. Kennedy’s cavalry 
brigade. In June Sir John Nixon advanced to 
Amara, on the ‘ligris, and at the end of July to 
Nasiriyeh, on the Euphrates. 

Gen. Nixon reported by telegram on 29 Sept. 
operations against the enemy’s position over six 
miles in .extent and astride the Tigris. His 
attack was of an enveloping character, two 
brigades crossing to the left bank of the Tigris, 


and after a night march attacking the enemy’s | 


left, while another brigade held the enemy in 
front. ‘The Turks had entrenched and wired the 
ground near Kut-el-Amara. The British outer 


flank was guarded by armored cars and cayalry, | 


which opposed the Turkish cavalry. A few 
aeroplanes are available for reconnaissance in flat 
country entrenched by canals with banks. There 
were soo casualties. ‘The enemy’s strength is not 
stated; but he fied towards Bagdad, leaving 
behind both prisoners and guns. The opposing 
force is probably the Bagdad corps of Turks, 


but communications with Basra are difficult to 


ea 


The British are now within 4o miles of Bagdad, 


protect against Arab tribesmen, who see in this | 


conflict 
py the Turks at Bagdad. 
Turkey’s threats i 
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last November by Djemal Pasha—ex-Goyernor of 
Bagdad, ex-Minister of Marine, ex-General, and 
the bitter enemy of England. 

Evidently the blow must be delivered at the 
Suez Canal, and of course this valuable line of 
communication had ‘been secured against attack 
from the east; and besides, the approaches to 
the canal from Syria are extraordinarily diffi- 
cult. The result was that at the end of January 
a small division of Turkish regulars and some 
Bedouins survived the desert marches and 
reached the canal opposite Ismailia. They 
attempted to cross in pontoons, covered by fire 
from behind the sand dunes near Bitter Lakes. 
But the naval flotilla on the canal put a stop to 
these proceedings, and then the troops crossed 
to the east bank and drove the enemy back into 
the desert. Lhe pursuit by Camel Corps was pre- 
yented by a sandstorm, but there were killed 
4oo and 600 prisoners, besides deserters, The 
naval forces and detachments of the Indian 
Army hold places like Aden, Perim, and Akaba, 
at the southern end of the Red Sea; and the 
vast schemes hatched in Germany to impress 
the Turks do not seem to come to fruition in the 
Middle Hast. 

Turkey’s greatest effort was, however, made, 
not against the forces in Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
but against the Russians under General Woronzow 
who defended the Caucasian frontier.. Enver 
Pasha, with a large German staff, brought the 
ist corps from Constantinople and part of the 
x3th corps from Bagdad to supplement the oth, 

} xoth, and xrth corps, whose stations were in 
Armenia. Affairs of outposts began as early as 
November, and the neutral territory of Persia 
was not respected by either side from diversionary 
raids. ‘Tabriz was seized by the Kurds and Turks 
in January, but they were expelled after afew 
weeks’ occupation, The center of the real 
struggle was the region between Kars and 
Brzerum, where the Russians are served by a 
railway as far as Sarikamish, 15 miles from the 

Be Turkish frontier. The Turks were soo miles 

; from a railway, and under these circumstances 
ahout 150,0ec0 men had to be supplied while in 
movement. |The Russiatis by 2o November had 
reached Koprikeui on the road to Erzerum, but 
amonth*later the xxth corps had pushed them 
back to Khorsan. Meanwhile, the remainder of 
the Turkish army had been allotted a maneuy- 
ring réle in mid-winter among snow-clad heights. 
Two corps were to envelop the Russian right at 
: railhead, while a fourth corps was executing a 
a turning movement further west towards 

| Ardahan. ‘These operations proved Enver’s 
| undoing, for the 9th corps was caught in an 
isolated position and so handled by the Russians 
that it surrendered bag and baggage. The 
ist corps had marched itself to a standstill by 
New Year’s Day, and was driven out of Ardahan 
and forced back to Trebizond. The Russians 
‘also defeated the xoth corps, but, their’ pursuit 
| was stayed by the vigorous action of the zxth 
corps, which had had no marching. In turn, 
this corps also was routed, and fell back to 
Erzerum. Yet, of course, the Russians (x00,000) 
-were equally handicapped in advancing into 
Turkish territory in winter, leaving their rail- 
‘way further behind every day ; and so it was 
| made clear that no real gain would result from 
| invasion. In May the Russians took the city of 


had withdrawn their main forces to the Gallipoli 
peninsula, and the Grand Duke Nicholas was 
being pressed in Galicia. In October, however, 
the Turks, relieved by the course of events in the 
Balkans, began to assemble another large force 

in Armenia—some zoo battalions drawn from 
eight corps—and as the Grand Duke Nicholas 

is now at Tiflis, as Governor of the Caucasus, 
another campaign in this region may result ' 
from the sporadic fighting recently reported. 


In German South-West Africa a division of 
Union troops, including the Imperial Light 
Horse, the Rand Rifles, and the South African 
Irish, under General Botha, began operations 
last February by building sea-walls and con- 
structing a railway protected by. blockhouses 
along the coast from Walfish to Swakopmund. 
General Botha landed at Swakopmund on 
12 February, and started along the main line to 
Windhoek, where a wireless station connected 
this colony with Germany. The Germans in 
evacuating Swakopmund mined the public works, 
destroyed the pier, and poisoned the water 
tanks, leaving a rear-guard at Nonidas. , 

On 23 March General Botha’s column was re- |’ 
“ported at Jackalswater and Riet. Another 
column, under Sir Duncan McKenzie, 200 miles 
farther south, operating from Luderitz Bay east- 
wards, on x April had occupied Aus, at the 
edge of a fertile region where water and 
pasturage were abundant. The Germans were 
found to possess aeroplanes. A third column, | 
under Colonel Van der Venter, based on the 
Orange River, invading the south-eastern corner 
of this German colony, on 3 April occupied |~ 
Warmbad, the railway terminus 27 miles north 
of the Orange, and thence advanced northwards | 
zs miles to Kalkfontein in order to co-operate | 
with the Luderitz Bay column, A fourth column, | 
under Colonel Berrange, operating from the 
east, was within a day’s march of Rietfontein, |. 
3eo miles. from the coast at Luderitz Bay. 
German strategy was based on a voluntary re- 
treat into the interior after wasting the country 
and laying mines in the path of the invader. 

General Botha appeared to regard his four | 
months’ campaign in South-WestAfricaasfinished | 
by his occupation of Windhoek on x2 May, | 
although the German authorities had set up a 
new capital at Grootfontein, zoo miles north. 
They left the high-power wireless station at 
Windhoek—by which with only one relay com- | 
munication with Berlin was kept up—practically | 
intact, as if certain of recovery of this valuable 
property at a later date. Botha’s military opera- 
tions were planned for an advance along the |- 
three railways converging at Windhoek—(z) east- 
ward from “Swakopmund, at Walfish Bay, by | 
Karibib ; (2) eastward from Luderitzbucht (Lude- | 
ritz Bay) by Aus to Keetmanshoop, and thence | 
northward by Gibeon ; (3) northward from Warm- | 
bad. Severe fighting took place at Gibeon ‘aig 
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unconditionally at Tsumeb, the railway terminus. 
German South-West Africa no longer exists, 
and General Botha’s achievement cannot be too 
highly rated, for he alone of all the commanders 
in the field to-day has given the world.a shining 
example both of that power which differs from 
the mere ability to fight—strategy, to wit—and 
of those higher tactics which, according to 
Hamley, “originating in the forethought and 
inventive faculty of the commander, effect 
great results with small loss, or make skill 
compensate for inferiority of force.” His losses 
were x,459 Of all tanks, and his captures were 
zo4, officers, 3,293 other ranks, 37 guns, and 
22 machine-guns, 


The invasion of German West Africa compelled 
the enemy to destroy his great wireless station 
at Kamina (Togoland), which had communicated 
with Nauern, in Germany, Talora, in Hast Africa, 
Windhoek, in S.-W. Africa, and Pernambuco. 
It had only been a few months in operation. 

Then a British Expeditionary Force sailed for 
Duala Harbor, off the Cameroon coast, and the 
Royal Nigerian Marine having cleared the place 
of mines, the troops landed in order to gain the 
back of Duala, the German capital. An attempt 
to destroy the bridge which would have cut off 
the retreat of the Governor and his staff was 
frustrated by the premature bombardment of 
Government House from the sea. So the Governor 
escaped to Yaunde, 140 miles east, where he still 
holds out with his troops, The German soldiers 
are exceedingly good, and are assisted by white 
traders and a large’ number of new machine- 
guns, but are without artillery, except a few 
guns taken from the British and the French. 
They left 4 guns at Duala, and lost 4 when 
Garna was captured in June. .The Duala con- 
tingent, under Gen. Dobell, consists of the 
Nigeria and West African Regiments, the Sierra 
Leone and Gold Coast battalions of the West 
African Frontier Force, and the local companies 
of R.G.A., besides a few thousand Senegalese— 
about 7,000 of all ranks, including the sth Light 
Infantry (Indian Army) from Singapore, and 
detachments of the West Indian Regiment. 

Then there are the Yola and Ibi columns 
operating eastward from Nigeria, and the French 
troops pushing north and west from the Congo, 
and southwards from the Sudan—even a, few 
hundred Belgians from the Oongo are taking 
part in the conquest of the Cameroon country, 
attached to the French contingent (Sanga column) 
under Gen, Aymerich. But the real enemy is 
not the Germans, who are quite outnumbered, 
but geography and climate. Tropical diseases 
take toll of the troops in summer. ‘he rainy 
season stops proceedings for months at a time ; 
bush fighting is a speciality, and this guerilla 
war in mangrove swamps may last another year. 

River expeditions up to Edea and Jubassi on 
a lighter affords tlie blue-jackets their oppor- 
tuuity for practice with a 6-inch gun. Up to 
ihe end of June nearly x,500 German prisoners had 
been sent to England. Of the recent operations 
against Yaunde by an Anglo-French force. we 
‘only know that a place 48 miles east of Hdea, 
a Wumbiagas, was taken, after a 30 hours 


engagement, on 9 October. 

Serna Basti eatrica is the territory which 
prevents an all-red route being extended from 
the Cape to Cairo. Itislarger than Cape Colony, 
and almost as large as Rhodesia. The coast-line 
js over 4oo miles long, and of course the blockade 


should prevent the German, colonists receiving 
help from overseas, but it.is doubtful whether 
Portugal prohibits the importation of arms and 
munitions. It seems there is not enough force 
to deal with this colony as General Botha deait 
with the German South-West. At the end of 
last year the Germans had taken the initiative 
and had seized Vanga, at the mouth of the Umba 
River ; and the counter-invasion by an Indian 
force under General Aitken failed to secure the 
German railway terminus at Tatiga, The com- 
mander therefore re-embarked and landed at 
Mombasa to join the local forces—the King’s 
African Rifles and Colonial volunteers. 
_ Meanwhile, an affair on the frontier zoo miles 
inland, at Mount Longido, had caused the 
Germans to evacuate this post. In January a 
strong British column, assisted by the Navy 
(which had already destroyed the port of Dar-es- 
Salaam and the wireless station), drove thé enemy 
out of Vanga, and then, crossing the frontier, it 
occupied Jassin. The commander left a garrison 
at this post, which on 19 January was compelled 
to surrender to a superior German force. This 
reverse became known at Berlin, and somuch was 
made of the story that the British Government 
felt bound to explain the situation. An expedi- 
tion to the island of Mafia took possession of this 
place, about x00 miles south of Zanzibar. 
Another scene of operations was the region of 
the great lakes. One of the German ports on 
Victoria Nyanza was yielded in January. In 
March an engagement took place at Karunga, 
and at Taveta, east of Mount Kilimanjaro, some 
skirmishing wasreported. In May British troops 
captured Sphinxhaven, on Lake Nyasa, after an 
action by armed steamers; and General Tighe 
arrived from India to command the forces. For 
some months past the British Government has 
apparently been unable to proclaim any success 
in this quarter, although it is understood that 
the Union of South Africa has undertaken to 
reinforce General Tighe. 


The French operations during the last year 
have been of the same character as those of the 
British and the Belgians, and the official com- 
muniqués have from day to day mentioned the 
localities of combats. With the exception of a 
section on the left of the British front held by 
the French for some months, the French armies 
have garrisoned a line of defense from the British 
right southwards to Compiégne ; thence easb- 
ward to Nancy ; and from that point along the 
crest or slopes of the Vosges as far south as 
Switzerland. In December lasta réswmé of the 
operations showed that originally the armies 
were commanded by Generals Duhail, ‘de 
Castelnau, Ruffey, Langle de Vary, Lanrezac, 
Maunoury, Foch, Maud’huy and d’Urbal. 


Generals Sarrail and d’Esperey presently suc- | 


ceeded Ruffey and Lanrezac, and, later still, 
General Foch was placed in command of an 
army group. General Sarrail was sent to com- 
mand VArmée @’Orient in Angust. In this 


résumé the Supreme Command declared that} 


the enemy had received seven checks, namely : 


in his attague brusquée on Nancy, in the march | 


on Paris, 
left flank of the Allies in August and again in 
November, in the attempt to break the center 
in September, in the coastal attack towards 


the attempted envelopment of the 


Dunkirk and Calais, and in the attack on Ypres. | 


The opinion was stated that Germany had 
already exhausted her reserves, that her new 
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formations were ‘‘mal encadrées et mal in- 
struites,” also that Russia had asserted her 
superiority over both Germany and Austria, and 
finally that the German check was bound to end 
in a retreat. The value of this opinion may 
now be questioned. It will be remembered that 
General Joffre as the French Commander is in 
sole charge of the operations in France, although 
the War Minister has been twice changed. 
What influence, if any, the British Minister for 
War has exerted on the operations is not known, 
though we recall that Lord Kitchener awarded 
General Joffre the highest praise a year ago as 
“not only a fine general, but a great man.” 
England has given France an ever-increasing 
support in the field, as the British loss of 377,000 
men proves. There are now (November) nearly 
a million British soldiers in France; and we 
must assume that guarantees have been offered 
to the British Government that a proper use is 
being made of their troops. But it is unfortu- 
nate that similar assurances are not tendered 
to the British public, which is apt to judge by 
the apparent results. 

General opinion on the war in the West is 
necessarily formed by the recurrence of the 
same place-names in the daily bulletins week 
after week and month after month, for of 
course that implies stagnation, without, however, 
arresting an average loss of the British at the 
rate of r,000 a day. Moreover, the public have 
been ill-prepared for such a situation by the 
confident promises of victory and success held 
out in such publications as the ‘‘ French Official 
Review,” which stated last Februat'y that ‘the 
losses of our adversaries are double the number 
of our own, and the large resources in men, 
officers, material, and munitions which Germany 
had at her disposal in August, r9x4, have been 
largely expended . . . to-day they are scarcely 
sufficient to offer even defensive resistance.” 
For nine months the public has been waiting to 

‘learn why, in view of this opinion, and the fact 
that each fresh battle has been counted a victory, 
all the armies and their commanders remain 
practically where they stood a year ago, In 
July another semi-official book, called ‘The 
Achievements of France,” expounded the theory 
that the war in the West was “‘a war of 
attrition”: that the French -front of 590 miles 
was being held with x% million men; and that 
¢ie_space from the sea to Albert, the vicinity of 
Soissoms,and Reims, N orthern Champagne, the 
Argonpe, ‘the Verdun and Nancy circles, and 
the southern end of the Vosges, were the sections 
requiring special, protection. We were told 
that ‘attrition ” was the chief motive for such 
attacks as those onthe Yser, the thrust north 
ef Lens which ended inthe capture of Vermelles, 


Champagne, and the action at Soissons. In all 


greater loss than the Allies, aind that they are less 


Of}other actions it is 


said that the intention was\ to seize points of 
advantage in view of a future offensive. Such 
' was the fighting at Les Eparges, in the Woevre, 
and the movement on the left bank of the 
Moselle through the Bois de Prétre, which 
between them pinched the German wedge at St. 
Mihiel very thin and menaced its communica- 
tions. Such also was the advance over the 
Southern Vosges which secured the debouch- 
ments of the lower glens and won to within ten 
miles of Mulhausen. But all these comforting 


the great movement of Lamgle de Cary in Northern | 


these cases it is assumed thatithe Germanssuffered | 


words are now half a year old, and we seem no 
nearer understanding what is that ‘‘national 
strategy suited to the genius and the circum-, 
stances of the French people” which General 
Joffre is said to have created. Certain it is*that 
the British public’ has already earned a right to 
be informed of the extent to which it is likely to 
be involved in a plan so expensive, if, indeed, this 
plan and no other is being carried out to-day. 


In the Eastern theater the largest number of 
troops haye been employed, the longest marches 
have been made, and the most desperate battles 
have been fought. The casualties may be 
reckoned in millions. A year ago the Grand 
Duke Nicholas had invaded Hast Prussia as far 
as the Masurian Lake region and Galicia beyond 
the river San, while his central force had reached 
the frontier of Posen and Silesia. To-day the 
same armies, reduced and renovated, are behind 
the river Dwina between Riga and Dunaberg 
(Dvinsk), and on a line running due south in 
front of Minsk, crossing the Vilna-Lemberg 
railway and the river Pripet as far as Tarnapol 
on the Sereth. 

The story of this great retreat-would involve 
an account of many sieges, of wood fighting and 
village fighting, the attack and defence of 
bridgeheads, as well as pitched battles in the 
open country. The Russians have evacuated 
important towns, destroyed railways and bridges, 
and devastated entire districts in order to delay 
the pursuit and exhaust the enemy for the 
benefit of their allies in the West, and although 
for six months the Austro-Germans have enjoyed 
the prestige of victors, it may be doubted 
whether in a military sense they had not done 
better to protect their own frontiers and throw 
into the scale against General Joffre the mass of 
troops uselessly expended in West Russia. 

Yet it has been a great disappointment that 
the Russian army should have been compelled 
to resort to defensive action and a general 
retreat. On all grounds it was desirable to 
make’ way in the enemy’s country, and the 
failure to maittain the positions won in East 
Prussia and Galicia has been ascribed to a lack 
of preparation for a long war and a collapse of 
the machinery ‘for replenishing the immense 
armies in the field. German influence in Russia 
has impeded the manufacture of munitions of 
war ; Officials have been censured ; the cessation 
of trade with foreign countries depleted the 
treasury, and matters then reached a pass at 
which the Czar found it necessary to restore 
confidence by placing himself at the head of the 
army in the field. 

Happily there are now signs of improvement 
in all respects at the moment when Germany 
is beginning to feel the strain of her many 
ambitious schemes, and it is believed that in the 
spring the Czar’s armies will be in a condition 
to attempt the enormous task of driving the 
Austro-Germans out of the country they haye 
appropriated. ; 

The Russian armies under the Grand Duke 
Nicholas were originally grouped in three masses 
and assigned to East Prussia, Poland and Galicia 
respectively, and fortunately at the outset, 
when the Anglo-French army was in jeopardy, 
all the Russian armies progressed favourably, a 
fact which the French Government, at the 
moment of its quitting Paris, skilfully utilized 
to reassure the ponulstien, declaring that the 
mission of the French army was to hold on 


| the Pilitza—a front of about 60 miles. 
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'| whilst the Russians delivered the decisive blow 


at the heart of the German Empire. On 29 
August, r9:4, the French army was told that the 
Russians had completely invested the fortress of 
Koénigsberg, but no mention was made of the 
disastrous battle of annenburg three days 
before. General Rennankapt’s army was expelled 
from Hast Prussia in September, but the Russians 


-|again invaded this region early in October 
-lunder General Russky, whose success was, how- 


ever, neutralized by the advance of a large 
German army from Posen and Silesia. This 
army marched to the Vistula, but was checked 


s| by the Blonie defences x8 miles from Warsaw, 


and in November the Grand Duke took the 
offensive from Ivangorod and drove it back 
to the frontier at Kalisch and Czestochowa. 
Meanwhile his southern army had occupied 
Lemberg and had cleared Galicia as far west as 
the river San, after leaving a force to invest 
Przemysl. Indeed it now seemed as though the 
Austro-Germans had met their match in the 
eastern theater, for the Grand Duke, at the end 
of three months, was presumably in possession of 
the largest Russian force it was. possible to 
maintain in the field; in fact, Mr. Stanley 
Washburn at Warsaw had- written on 27 Oct. : 
Russia is at last under way in this campaign, 
and the huge engine of her organization is 
moying with a tremendous momentum.” Yet 
the Grand Duke did not. cross the frontier, and 
in December the Germans again took the offen- 
Sive in Poland, and the Russians, to the 
amazement of their Allies, retreated from 
Lod: 


5 Vee ‘ 

In January the Grand Duke’s main army was 
between Lodz and Warsaw, its right on the 
Vistula, its center along the Bzura river and the 
Lowitz-Skierniewice failroad, and its left on 
the high ground about Rawa and the valley of 
Behind 
was a stronger line of defense astride the 
Warsaw railway at Blonie, south of Novo 
Georgieysk, and Mr. Washburn now assumed 
that “Germany has made her maximum effort 
here,” and he went on to assure us that “in 
April Russia will be in the best position she has 
been since the war started.” But early in 
February the northern army, marching down the 
Szeszuppe river towards Tilsit and down the 
Inster river towards Insterburg, again encoun- 
tered/the enemy, and was again repulsed. It 


also failed to hold its ground east of the 


Masurian Lakes, near Lyck, and east of Willen- 


berg. Butthe Petrograd communiqué intimated - 


that its withdrawal was a voluntary one; under- 
taken with the object of ‘‘re-arranging” the 
forces. : 
The Kaiser now hurried to the Hastern frontier 
tulate his troops, and to confer the 
Order for Merit on General von Bulow, who 
commanded in the Masurian region. Later 
actions op the Niemen, north of Grodno, involved 
the destruction of the Russian zoth corps, which 


a eo ceioned by the enemy between Goldap 


cand Suwa General von Hindenburg was in 
ef command of the zs German corps concen- 


\frated in Bast Prussia, which the Russians had 


been unable to withstand or avoid. 
Meanwhile the conquest of Galicia had been 
om by a million Russians, formed in 


\ | un e 
it Le Generals Brussilov (based on 


), Russky (based on Kiev), and Ewerts 
sed on Brest-Litoysk). The Austrian forces 
equally large, but after the battle of 


Rawaruska they retreated in two masses, the 
Hungarians through the passes of the Car- 
pathians, the Austrians on Cracow, and then 
only Przemysl remained as an obstacle to the 
Russian advance after the six weeks’ campaign. 
The defeated Hungarians were railed to Cracow, 
and early in October the German staff .took 
charge of the operations. After reorganization 
the Austro-Germans. delivered furious attacks 
on Jaroslav and Sambor, north and south of 
Przemysl, which, however, were repulsed, and 
then the Galician campaign languished until 
January, when the Austro-Hungarian army, 26 
corps under five leaders, the Archdukes Bugéne 
and Josef, and Generals Dankyl, Voyrosch, and 
Broevitch, set out to relieve Przemysl and 
recover the lost territory: 

Przemysl, situated by the river San, and 
covered by a girdle of forts on the surrounding 
hills, was deemed impregnable with a garrison 
of 50,000 men. The nearest fort was five miles 
from the city, and along a perimeter of 25 miles 
the defenses mounted 1,000,guns. Provisions 
for 80,000 persons for three months had been 
stored, and the fortress headquarters were in 
communication with the Archduke Frederick by 
wireless and searchlight signalling. Neverthe- 


| less, on 22 March the garrison capitulated, in 


circumstances which must always stain the 
honor of the Austrian army. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas, who had advanced as far west as the 
Donajec river, was now provided with a secure 
starting-point for the invasion of Hungary, 
since the great fortress, coupled with Temberg, 
forms the center of a railroad system by which 
the region embracing Odessa, Kiev, and Brest- 
Litovsk could pour into Galicia whatever was 
needed by the troops in the way of reinforce- 
ments, food supplies, ammunition, and stores. 
The Russian movement westward towards 
Cracow had been harassed by the enemy’s 
flanking operations from the Carpathians, and 
the question now was whether the projected 
advance southward over the great divide could 
be permanently checked from Cravow in the 
west or the Bukowina in the east. In April 
the advanced guards of General Ivanoff’s armies 
were fighting for possession of the routes over 
the mountains between the Stryj valley in the 
east and the Biala valley in the west. Mean- 
while General von Mackensen had advanced 
from Silesia eastwards into. Galicia, resting his 
flanks on two lines of railroad—the Cracow- 
Tarnow line and the Neu Sandec-Jaslo line— 
while General von Marwitz, from Hungary, 
operated northward along the railroad, east of 
Bartfeld, which leads to Sanok, south-west of 
Praemysl ; and then the Grand Duke's invasion 
of Hungary was-definitely arrested by his defeat 
on 3 May on the river Donagie. 

It was discovered that the Austro-Germans 
now had five armies in the field: (xz) north of 
the Niemen, (z) in East Prussia, (3) in North 
Poland, (4) in Central Poland, and (s) the army 
of Galicia. 

In the north the Germans advanced on the 
Russian province of Kovno, 80. miles east of 
Memel, as though striking out for the Petrograd- 
Warsaw railway about Vilna. These operations 
were supported by the Baltic squadron; and 
having captured on 8 May Libau, the Russian 
port, the Germans declared that they held the 
key to the Baltic. 

By the end of June the Austro-Germans had 
recaptured Przemysl and Lemberg, and were 
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| driving the Russians right and left over the 
| Dniester and the San and northward along the 
| Lemberg-Brest railroad. The northward drive 
continued during July between the Bug and 
| the Vistula as far as the Lublin-Cholm railroad, 
| which the Russians were defending. Meanwhile, 
/in Poland attacks upon the western defenses of 
Warsaw were being pressed, and dispositions 
| were made to approach the fortresses that line 
| the hanks of the Narew, N.E. of Warsaw, and 
| aleo to cross the Vistula south of Warsaw about 
|Ivangorod. Windau, on the Baltic coast, from 
which a railroad runs to Riga, was taken 2z July. 
August was a month of distress to: Russia 
and her friends, of triumph to the Austro- 
Germans, who were advancing on the circum: 
ference of a circle through Ivangorod, Warsaw, 
Novo-Georgievsk, Pultusk, and Lomza, and as 
the retreating Russians hurried off-to the north- 
east the enemy began to close in on both flanks 
from Brest-Litewski in the south and from 
Osowiec in the north, while operations from 
Kovno threatened to cut the route to Vilna, and 
Riga was menaced by attacks from Mitau—the 
center of the railroad system in Courland. “Yet 
the enemy has never claimed any greater success 
in his pursuit than is accounted for by winning 
an ordinary battle, and in September the Russian 
armies seem to have reached their goal, after, 
fighting 10 days in defense of Vilna, which the 
enemy captured on x8 September. In the south 
the enemy stayed his pursuit after securing the 
fortresses in Volhynia—Dubno, Royno, and Luzk 
—and the Russians continue to hold a corner of 
Galicia atout Tarnapol, on the Sereth. In the 
course of these operations the pbelligerents re- 
distributed the troops more than once, and 
finally they stood as follows: in the north 
Marshal Hindenburg was opposed to General 
Russky; in the center the Archduke Leopold 
encountered General Everts ; and in the south 
Marshal Mackensen followed General Ivanoff. 
Mackensen was then seut to Serbia, his place 
being taken by General Linsingen. The Novem- 
ber bulletins show that fighting goes on at 
different points along a front of 600 miles, but 
the general situation is not likely to change, 
‘during the winter, in view of the demands upon 
both belligerents by the armies in the Balkans. 


| Italy, who fifty years ago was compelled to 


| accept the return of Venetia by way of gift from 
France, as the result of her alliance with Prussia 
and the unsuccessful battle of Custozza, de- 
nounced her treaty with the Triple Alliance and 
declared war against Austria on 23 May. Italy 
maintained an Expeditionary Force in Africa 
three years ago of which the daily average 


_ | strength was 2,835 officers and 84,186 men, and 


* 


fh 


her conquest of ‘Tripoli and Cyrenaica cost her 
zxo million dollars; but the experience thus 
bought is priceless to-day. According to Von 
Lobell, Italy has, in addition to her permanent 
garrison in Libya, 12 army corps, which are 
ganized on the Continental model—namely, 
| three-battalion regiments formed into 48 
igades. ‘The division includes two brigades 
the corps two divisions. ‘The law of service 
‘two years for all, the Italiaris should be far 
rv trained than the British ‘‘ new” armies. 


m bis headquarters at Laibach the Austrian | 
1 Dankyl was compelled to witness the | 


ve of the fortress of Malborghetto, the 
o ; Mo ¢ . ; a t . 


who advanced beyond the frontier in the valley 
of the Isonzo on a front of 7o miles, while the 
Austrian main army’ was engaged in Russia. 
Across the Adriatic the Austrian and Italian 
airmen engaged in raids. Pola was visited by a 
dirigible which bombarded the arsenal, but the 
Austrian aeroplanes have retaliated by dropping 
bombs and ‘‘ small arrows” on Venice. 

The Austro-Italian campaign is difficult to 
follow, as the communigués refer to localities 
unknown to the users of ‘‘ Murray” or ‘‘ Bae- 
deker.” In the region known as “‘'The Trentino” 
the Italian troops, far from acquiring the city of 


reach Rovereto, at the head of Lake Garda, 
although Ala was taken on 27 May. An attempt 
is being made to reach Trent from the east by the 
road called the Val Sugana, but Austrian artillery 
positions to the north of Leyico seem to check 
progress. Austrian forts on the ‘“ Folgaria 
Plateau” are said to be the chief obstacle to an 
advance on Rovereto from the east. The London 
Times Special Correspondent writes :—‘‘ An 


Trent, in the valley of the Adige, have failed to | : 


examination of the country compels an admira- 
tion for the Austrians who studied the frontier 


line- imposed upon Italy in 1866. Wherever a , 


passage between the rocky barriers is possible a 
wedge is thrust forward into Italian territory—a 
wedge of lower mountain that dominates the 
valley ascending from the south.” He declares, 
however, after referring to certain ‘‘ dizzy cliffs” 
and ‘‘ devilish peaks,” to passes and spurs, to 
ranges and ridges, which are undiscoverable on 
travelers’ maps, that ‘‘the first Austrian gate is 
forced.” Minor operations are in progress in 
the Monte Tonale region, north-west of Trent, 
and on the great Dolomite road at the Col di 
Lana. On the eastern front the Isonzo valley is 
but partly won. Austrians continue to shell 
Monfalcone, and the Italians seem unable to 
take Gorizia, where Austrian troops entrain, or 
the bridgehead at Tolmino, higher up the river. 
General Joffre visited the Italian headquarters 
to confer with General Cadorna in the first week 
of September, and a series of assaults on all 
fronts was initiated during October with a view 
to detain Austrian forces destined for Serbia, 
but small, if any, territorial gain has resulted, 
The Austrians declare that the Italians attack- 
ing with 25 divisions lost 130,000 men. 


Serbia, in November, rox4, was attacked in 
great force by Austria, who keenly felt the 


disgrace of her defeats in August and Septem- | 


ber. The last attack had been the sequel to the 
expulsion of the Serbian army from Bosnia, and 


it aimed at Valievo from the west, over the | 


Drina. But now a mass of seven corps, under 
General Potiorek, swept into Serbia across the 
Drina, Save, and Danube. The Crown Prince of 


the range of hills south of Valievo in mid- 
November. The Austrians followed, and, ap- 


end, Potiorek despatched three corps to the Car- 
pathians to take part in the first advan against 


plenished their ammunition from 


Serbia and Marshal Putnik retreated into} — 


parently believing that resistance was at an | 


’ 
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peen recuperating when the German plan to 
invade Sérbia and unite with-a new ally, Bul- 
garia, and so open the route from Berlin and 
Vienna to Constantinople, called Marshal Putnik 
again into the field. ; 
The new campaign has arrayed Serbia and 
Montenegro against a practically equal force of 
Bulgarians in the east, who are intent on re- 
covering the losses of the second Balkan war ; 
an Austrian detachment in the west operating 
from Bosnia and Daimatia; and an Austro-Ger- 
man army in the north commanded by Marshal 
Mackensen, with the Turks in the background. 
On the other hand, the declared scheme of Ger- 
many to force a way through Serbia to Asia— 
Mackensen’s army has been dubbed the ‘‘ Army 
of Egypt”—has brought to the direct aid of 
Serbia the whole of the Entente Powers, and it 
may be that the Balkans will prove to be, after 
all, the decisive theater of war. But the con- 
centration of troops from Russia, France, Eng- 
land and Italy must be a work of time, and 
_| meanwhile the Serbs and Montenegrins are play- 
ing the part of a covering force to their allies. 
In the middle of November, when this narrative 
must close, the greatest source of anxiety is the 
attitude of Greece and Rumania, who are being 
exhorted by both sides to abandon a neutrality 
favorable to the Entente Powers, and to enter 
the fray as belligerents. In the south an extra- 
ordinary situation has been created in that 
| French and English troops are landing at 
| Salonika and Kavala and utilizing Greek terri- 
tory as a line of advance, while a German mission 
is able to go to and fro by the Sofia-Nish-Uskub 
railroad and survey en route the Anglo-French 
‘proceedings ; then, of course, a sudden decision 
by Greece to join the Central Powers might 
| yvesult in the destruction or capture of all the 
| French and British troops that have entered 
“Greek territory. Yet another complication is 
| produced by the political condition of Albania, 
in which Italy is greatly interested, enabling 
guerilla bands to harass the rear of Serbian 
forces, and, in fact, since 5 Nov. the Albanians, 
-|in league with Bulgarian bands between Priz- 
rend and Uskub, have severed communication 
with Marshal Putnik’s army. There can be no 
doubt that German diplomacy, backed by Ger- 
/man military prestige, has succeeded in deliver- 
| ing a deadly thrust at the Quadruple Entente in 
| a quarter that was deemed of small importance 
‘a year ago. The military plan of Marshal Mac- 
kensen was to envelop the northern part of 
* | Serbia, which is well served by railroads. At his 
| disposal were 20 divisions of Austro-German 
, sts grouped in two armies under Generals 
| Gallwitz and Kovess. These were to cross the 
| Danube at Belgrade, Semendria and Orsovo, and 
ih Save at Obrenovatz, and move south astride 
Then an Austrian force from 


; Morava. 
| Bosnia was to cross the Drina at Vishegrad and 

| move up the Lim Valley, while a Bulgarian army 
r General Bojadieft was to join hands with 
vitz by crossing the Timok near Prahovo. 
German Marsha] conducted the campaign 
m his headquarters at. Temesvar in Hungary, 


a 


-covers its new capiti 
micating with the Bulgarian Tsar ; 


through the Duke of Mecklenburg, who journeyed 
to and from Sofia (220 miles) in an airship. 
Before these combinations the Serbian army 
slowly gave ground. Belgrade was occupied ,by 
the enemy on 9 Oct., Semendria two days later, 
Obrenovatz on x8 Oct., Orsoyo on 23 Oct., and 
Prahovo on the same day. Marshal Putnik was 
supported on his left by the army of Montenegro, 
which on 27 Oct. faced the Austrians on the 
Drina, east of Vishegrad, covering the Sandjak. 
The enemy claims to have secured large stores of 
munitions of war which the Serbians had failed 
to remove or destroy on evacuating their arsenals. 
By the seizure of the Danube at its loop by the 
Tron Gates Rumania was cut.off from Serbia, and 
at the same time the river was opened to traffic 
with the Bulgarian ports. Austrian monitors 
convoyed supply vessels down to Widin, Lom 
Palanka, Nikopol, Sistovo and Rustchuk, and 
thus the munitions which had been refused a 
passage through Rumania found their way into| = 
Bulgaria by water, and thence to Turkey by the 
Sofia-Adrianople railroad. ‘The river had been 
blockaded hitherto by the British naval \contin- 
gent, which now was withdrawn, and the Russian 
armed launches took refuge in the Rumanian 
port of Gruia. The Central Powers were thus 
already independent of the Belgrade-Nish rail- 
road. On theother hand, the fleets of Russia and 
England and an Italian cruiser bombarded the 
Bulgarian coast at Varna and Dedeagatch. The 
Germans, on seizing Kladovo, on 25 Oct., set 
about fortifying this place against a possible 
attack from the side of Rumania. 

Meanwhile another Bulgarian army had been 
formed in the south to check the advance of the 
Anglo-French expedition under General Sarrail 
and seize the Salonika-Nish railroad. The 
Bulgarians took Veles, Kumanevo, and Uskub 
on 20-22 Oct, Both Uskub and Veles were re- |. 
captured, but again abandoned to the Bulgarians 
on 27-29 Oct, On the latter date the French 
occupied Strumnjtza on Bulgarian territory, zo 
kilometers east of the railway, and meanwhile 
the British roth division had been brought from 
the Gallipoli Peninsula by Sir Bryan Mahon, 
which proceeded to take up a position on the 
right of the French in the vicinity of Lake Doiran. 
Early in November Nish fell into the hands of 
the Bulgarians after a. defense of three days, 
and with it the Orient Express Railroad became 
available for the transport of munitions of war 
into, Turkey, who send in return to Central |. 
Europe raw materials for manufacture of 
which hitherto the Naval Powers had deprived 
the Central Powers. Meanwhile the Austro- 
German armies had steadily marched southwards 
and on 6 Nov. had reached-the line Kralyeyo- 
Krushevatz, thus securing the western railway | 
that runs towards the River Drina. The Bul-| — 
garians occupied Leskovatz ong Noy., and now 
the three armies had reached the mountainous | 
region in which progress became more difficult, | 
and on rz Nov. the Serbian army was holding the 
enemy at bay on the line Troglava-Maglitch-_ 
Alexandrovatz-Jastrebatz, in which position it 
al at Mitrovitza in the plain 


of Kossovo 
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THE article in last year’s ALMANAC dealing 
with the naval operations of the war brought 
the general review down to the beginning of 
November, 1914. The course of events at sea 
had not been uniformly favorable to Britain 
and her allies. Enemy submarines had suc- 
ceeded in sinking a number of large but rela- 
tively unimportant units, involving consider- 
able loss of life, and hostile cruisers on the high 
seas were harassing her commerce in several 
areas with apparent impunity. A century had 
elapsed since England was last at war with an 
important naval Power, and there had arisen an 
idea that naval supremacy was synonymous with 
maritime invulnerability. There was nothing 
in the history of the wars of the sailing era to 
justify such a belief—she lost 267 warships in 
various ways, and many hundreds of merchant- 
men, owing to the activities, of the enemy’s 
cruisers and privateers, between’ Trafalgar and 
Waterloo—while, if the benefits of steam were 
impartially distributed, the submarine was at 
any rate a tremendous accession to the offensive- 
defensive armory of the weaker Power. There 
was, however, a good deal of publicly expressed 
dissatisfaction with the manner in which the 
Navy was going about its work, and this—while 
in one sense flattering to the reputation of the 
Fleet—suggested that anything approaching a 
serious reverse at sea might have been followed 
by grave internal consequences, with whatever 
object initiated. 

Following the plan adopted last year, it is 
; proposed to deal with the naval operations, not 
} chronologically, but under various headings 
_| indicative of the nature of those operations 
| or their locality. Save in its widest aspect, 
| naval warfare is of necessity made up of more 
or less isolated incidents, between which there 
| is often not the slightest connexion beyond 
their common direction against the enemy, A 
| strictly chronological record would therefore be 
| exceedingly confusing, jerking the reader alter- 
- ‘| nately from the South Seas to. the north of 
| Scotland, and from the eastern Mediterranean 
| to the Straits of Dover. Before proceeding with 
the account of the naval operations it will be 
| useful to summarize the administrative changes 
affecting the Fleet that have been made. 
a Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg, who was 
' |appointed First Sea Lord on 120 Dec., roxz2, 
tendered his resignation on 28 Oct., x914, his 
| grounds being that “at this juncture my birth 
.|and parentage have the effect of impairing in 
| some respects my usefulness on the Board of 
| Admiralty.” Mr. Churchill, the First Lord, 
accepted his decision with a regret that was 
shared by the whole of the Navy, pointing out 
that ‘‘the first step which secured the timely 
/ concentration of the Fleet” was taken by him; 
nd on 3o Oct. Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher 
“was appointed in his place. The arrangement 
_j never looked like being a happy one, but no dis- 
| pute between the First Lord and his principal 
aval adviser reached the ears of the public until 
May, rors. The immediate issue was raised in 
/connexion with the naval attack on the 
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former administrative heads of the Navy were 
content to absent themselves from the Ad- 
miralty—a curious state of affairs in time of war, 
Mr. Churchill was appointed to the post of 
Chancellor. of the Duchy of Lancaster in the 
Coalition Cabinet, and on 4 July Lord Fisher 
was appointed chairman of the Inventions Board, 
established to assist the Admiralty in co- 
ordinating and encouraging scientific effort in 
its relation to the requirements of the naval 
service. The Duke of Devonshire succeeded Mr. 
George Lambert as Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
on 4 June. 


CLEARING THE OUTER SEAS. 


Only the briefest details of the Coronel action | _ 
were available when the ALMANAC went to 
press last year.. The German squadron under 
Vice-Admiral Graf von Spee had succeeded in 
erossing the Pacific without molestation, though |: _ 
hunted by British, Australian, Japanese, and 
other. forces, and a very inadequate British 
squadron was detailed to intercept it off South 
America. The latter consisted of the Good Hope 
(14,100 tons, 2 g'2-in. and 16 6-in. guns), Mon- 
mouth (9,800 tous, 24 6-in. guns), Glasgow (4,800 
tons, 2 6-in. and xo 4-in. guns), and the armed 
liner. Otvanto, which took no part in the sub- 
sequent action. Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher 
Cradock flew his flag in the Good Hope. It was | 
officially stated afterwards that the Canopus had 
been ordered to reinforce Cradock’s squadron, but | 
us the three cruisers in it were all capable of at/| 
least 23\knots, and the Canopus was an old 
battleship good for no more than 16 or 80, it is” 
not easy to see what reason there could have 
been in the selection. The German squadron, | 
encountered in the evening of x Nov., x9x4, 
consisted of the, Scharnhorst and Gnetsenay 
(11,420 tons, 8 8’2-in. and 6 5’9-in. guns each), 
and the Leipzig, Dresden, and Nurnberg, of 3,200 
to 3,592 tons, carrying ro 4*1-in. guns apiece. 

The action began soon after 7 p.m., ina rough 
sea and with the British ships silhouetted against 
the afterglow of the sunset. Firing began at | 
1z,000 yards, with the squadrons rapidly con- 
verging. The main-deck guns of the larger 
British ships were practically useless owing to| 
the sea that was running ; but this had no effect |~ 
on the heavy guns in the German ships, which 
were handled with such skill that the third salvo 
caused great fires to break out on board both the | © 7 
Good Hope and the Monmouth, the former blow-,| 
ing up with an immense explosion less than so} — 
minutes after the beginning of the action. The| — 
Monmouth, badly crippled forward and prac-| 
tically unmanageable, did her-best to stand in| 
towards the enemy, but succeeded only in| | 
drawing upon herself the concentrated fire of | 
their guns.» By this means, though making her 
own destruction doubly sure, she helped to 
detain the enemy while the Glasgow, damaged 
and altogether too small to affect the issue, made } 
good her escape. The Germans sustained n 
damage, but the Good Hope and Monmouth w 
lost, with their entire crews—respectively 99 1 
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goes to show that the conditions were 
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| power and general fighting characteristics (speed 
alone excepted), this but emphasises the faulti- 
ness of the strategical dispositions which brought 
it about. Leaving out the smali cruisers, which 
contributed but little towards the result, the 
Germans opposed a broadside of rz 8'2-in. and 
6 5'9-in. guns to the British 2.9'2-in. and r7 6-in. 
The official reports show that the main-deck 
guns (zo of the British 6-in. and-all the German 
5°98) were of no practical use, so that Cradock 
was left with 2 9°2 and ro 6-in: against 12 8'2-in. 
In mere weight of metal this represents a 


and to this must be added the great advantage 
conferred on the enemy by his single-caliber 
| armament, - 
Immediately upon the news of this disaster 
reaching England vigorous steps were taken to 
retrieveit. On zx Nov. Vice-Admiral Sir F.C. D. 
'Sturdee left England in the Invincible, battle- 
eruiser, accompanied by the Jnjlexible, a sister 
Ship, and,on his way acrossthe Atlantic, was joined 
by the armored cruisers Carnarvon, Cornwall, and 
ent, the protected cruisers Glasgow and Bristol, 
and the auxiliary cruiser Macedonia. Assuming 
that it would be von Spee’s first. endeavor to 
fet across to the West African coast,a sweeping 
movement was carried out to the south-west, 
_ | but without success, and the squadron put into 
_ | Port William on the morning of 7 Dec. to coal. 
Tn ten minutes under 23 hours the Canopus, 
lying in Port Stanley, Falkland Islands, opened 
- | fire on the leading ships of the German squadron 
as they came up from the south with the evident 
intention of attacking the little colony and 
getting what they could out of it before 
ontinuing their journey. 
_ The result of the action which ensued was a 
Shaheed conclusion, for the opposing forces were 
© more disproportionate than had been the 
case at. Coronel. It opened with the fleets in 
parallel columns, the Jn/lexible firing the first 
‘rounds at a range of 16,500 yards; but as the 
enemy began to feel the effect of our superior 
fire his light cruisers began individually to turn 
way, the larger vessels lending them what 
‘support they could by turning in towards the 
British Hine. The Leipzig was chased by the 
Glasgow and Cornwail, and, after a four hours’ 
| running fight at long range, was reduced to a 
inking condition, and capsized and sank at 
4 n. The Kent was despatched in pursuit of 
the Nurnberg, which nominally had. the advan: 
ge in speed ; but, thanks to the great efforts of 
he engine-room staff and the sacrifice of almost 
verything on board that would burn, she was 
ble to get the enemy within range by 5 o’clock, 
iby 6.35 the Nurnberg had ceased fire, being 
ve) pig t forward. The Kent closed in and 
res Bt e. 


eolours still flying over the German 
, but after another few rounds these were 
led down. When the Nurnberg sank about 
n hour later a group of men stood on her decks 

ig an ensign as she went under. The 
made use of her good speed and of the 
upation of our cruisers to get away. 
Invincible and Inflexible, with the slower 
‘von astern, devoted their attention to 
rst and Gneisenau. With x2-in. 


German superiority of 3,306lb. against 1,460 lb.,, 


| flying, and the fight was continued single-handed 
by the already badly hit Gneisenaw, which, } 
according to the evidence of-survivors, went on 
firing until her last round was gone. By that 
time she was simply a shattered mass of metal, 
and at 6 é’clock, ten; minutes after the British 
ships ceased fire, she suddenly heeled over and 
sank, her flag still flying. 

The battle from first to last was a sound ex- 
position of the proper use of superior naval ! 
force, the only weak spot in it being that our 
ships were so disposed that their own smoke 
sometimes hindered their gunners. ‘The German 
Press complained that we had had to send a 
vastly superior force to settle with von Spee— 
ignoring the fact that the basis of our naval 
policy is and must, be the ability to meet the 
enemy in superior force in order that there may 
be no doubt as to the issue. The following 
shows the comparative strength in broadside 
fire of the forces engaged in the three separate 
fights into which the battle is divided :— 


x. Invincible and Infleaible 
combined broadside, 
13,600 lb. 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenaw (x1,420 tous 
each), combined broadside, x2 8°z2-in. and 
6 5°9-in. = 3,834 lb. i 
Cornwall and Glasgow (9,800 and 4,800 tons), 
eters: broadside, xx 6-in. and 5 4-in, = 
1,305 lb. 
Leipzig (3,200 tons), broadside, 5 q‘r-in. = 
176 Ib. 
- Kent (9,800 tons), broadside, 9 6-in. = goo Ib. 
Deanery (3)400 tons), broadside, 5 4.x1-in. = 
176 lb, 


The entire crew of the Scharnhorst was lost, 
‘but, 222 officers and men were picked up from 
the other ships.. The British loss was four men 
killed and seven wounded. While the fight was 
in progress the Bristol and Macedonia destroyed 
two supply ships which had been in company 
with the German squadron. 

Between the Coronel fight and its sequel it had 
fallen to the lot of a unit of the young Australian 
Navy to account for the most adventurous and 
troublesome of all the enemy’s cruisers on the 
high seas, the Hmden. Between ro Sept. ane 
zo Oct., 194, this little vessel had'sunk twenty 
merchantmen in the Indian Ocean, besides shell- 
ing Madras, and: on 30 Oct. had sunk the Russian 
cruiser Jemtchug and the French destroyer| 
Mousquet at Penang. The total value of the | 
ships and cargoes destroyed by her is estimated 
at three and a half millions. It is difficult to 
account for Captain yon Muller's last exploit. 
In the early morning of 9, Noy. r9x4, the Hmden, 
inadequately disguised with a dummy funnel, 
came into view of the cable operators at Keeling- 
Cocos Island, due scuth of Sumatra, and pro- 
ceeded to land an armed party of 43 officers and 
men to destroy the cable station. But she was |- 


(27,250 tons each), 
16 12-in. guns= 
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slacken almost: immediately.” After a running 
fight of two and a half hours the German vessel 
was driven ashore, and, after ignoring three in- 
quiries as to whether she surrendered, hauled 
down her flag to a final salvo at 4.35, the Sydney 
having been absent for some time in chase of a 
British collier in charge of a German prize crew. 
The Hmden’s losses were about x20 killed and 
go wounded; the Sydney's, 4 killed and x2 
wounded. The German commander was among 
the saved, and the cruiser is being salved. The 
landing party commandeered a schooner and 
escaped, the majority of them getting back to 
Germany. 

The only other enemy ship which had given 
‘|any trouble in the western Pacific was the 
Konigsberg, whose sole notable exploit had been 
the surprising and sinking of the cruiser Pegasus 
whild at anchor at Zanzibar in September, rorq4. 
After this incident a “sweep” was organized 
with the object of finding her whereabouts, and 
she was discovered at the end of October about 
six miles up the Rufigi River, on the east coast 
of Africa, opposite Mafia Island. As it)was not 
then expedient to proceed with her destruction, 
colliers were sunk in the only navigable channel 
to prevent her egress, and there she remained 
until July, 19r5, when the shallow-draught 
monitors Severn and Mersey completed , her 
demolition. In the course of these operations 
everything on board the Mersey—including the 
faces of the crew—was painted green, and a 
quantity of foliage was so arranged as to give 
the vessel the appearance of a floating island. 
Thus disguised, she drifted up the river to 
within easy range of the Kénigsberg, which was 
quickly set on fire from stem to stern. 

The end of the German cruiser campaign 


‘allies came very tamely. The Dresden, which 
had doubled back into the Pacific after the 
Falklands action, was at last discovered off the 
island of Juan Fernandez on 14 March, 1915, by 
the cruisers Kent and Glasgow and the armed 
liner Orama, and, after a brief engagement, was 
blown up by her own crew to-prevent capture— 
she had, of course, no chance against her 
opponents. It transpired that the Dresden was 
in Chilian waters when the attack was made 
f upon her, and the British Government made 
i; full apology when the circumstance was brought 

to their attention, pointing out at the same 
time that the Dresden had not been interned, 
that her colours were flying, and that her guns 
were trained as for action when sighted. The 
German armed liners Kronprinz Wilhelm and 
Prinz Eitel Friedrich arrived at Newport News, 
U.S.A., on xx March and rx April respectively, 
And were subsequently interned; and on 
zo March the Admiralty announced that there 
was every reason to believe that the cruiser 
| Karlsruhe “had been sunk in the neighbourhood 
of the West Indies at the end of November.” 
Other cruisers and armed liners were interned 
at various ports—the Cormoran at Guam, the 
‘Preussen at Sarang Bay, the Geier at Honolulu, 
he Bertin at Trondhjem, and so on; but the 
destruction of the Dresden marked the real end 


against the commerce of Great Britain and her, 


destroyed had been 54, the last being the barque 
Conway Castle, sunk by the Dresden off Mocha 
Island on 27 Feb., r9x5—less than seven months 
from the outbreak of war. : 


In HoME WATERS. 


_ The general position in home waters—that is, 
in the area of British and German naval 
concentration—was that the German Fleet was 
far too weak to hope or attempt to challenge 
the British Navy to a pitched battle; while, on 
the other hand, there was no reason why the 
British Fleet, having the complete control of all 
the seas save the Baltic, should shoulder the 
grave risks that would be involved in attempting 
to force action upon a fleet content to remain 
quiescent and to allow maritime command to go 
by default. On both sides, however, there was 
a good deal of wild talk—official, as well as 
journalistic—the argument on this side of the 
North Sea being that the Germans were afraid 
to come out, and, on the other, that the British 
Fleet was afraid to go in. The essential point 
is that neither side had anything to gain by 
taking the offensive. The Germans, if they 
came out, could only look for annihilation at 
the hands of vastly superior forces, while if the 
British Fleet went to seek it in its own fast- 
nesses it would certainly sustain heavy losses 
through mines and submarines; it would not 
make our command of the sea any more com- 
plete than it was before; and, unless the bom- 
bardment of enemy naval bases were followed 
by their military occupation (which was out of | — 
the question), it could inflict no real, permanent | 
damage on the enemy. y 
The position was, therefore, that both sides 
were waiting—Britain with the command of the 
sea, Germany without it. In order to maintain 
our command against raids, submarine attack, 
andthe attempted escape of fresh hostile cruisers 
on to the trade routes, it was necessary that an | 
efficient patrol service should be maintained, not 
only down the East Coast and across the northern | 
exit from the North Sea, but in all neighbouring | 
waters where enemy submarines might be ex- 
pected to penetrate. This patrol service inevi- 
tably involved occasional losses, though its 
reorganization has fortunately prevented any 
repetition of such an incidentas that of 22 Sept., 
r914, when three large cruisers were sunk within 
a few hours. On xz Nov. the gunboat Niger | 
was sunk off Deal by a German submarine; and | | 
this comparatively small loss was followed on | — 
x Jan., 1915, by the torpedoing of the battleshi : 
Formidable, of 15,000 tons, in the Channel, off : 
Start Point. The formidable was one of a fairly | 
large squadron which cruised the Channel regu- | 
larly—a circumstance which would naturally add 
to the chances of a submarine, as she would kno 
her points of vantage beforehand—and on this 
occasion the squadron was without any destroyer | 
screen, although submarines were known to be 
in the vicinity. The ship was torpedoed soon | 
after midnight, and a large proportion of the | 
crew were lost. It is of some importance — 
observe that this was the last warship “sub- 
‘marined” in the Channel down to the end 
October, x9x5. In the Irish Sea the armed 
Bayano was torpedoed and sunk on xx M 
whilé the Viknor and Clan McNaught 
same class, foundered in bs re 
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| been rendered unstable through the mounting of 
guns on their upper decks, but this was denied. 
Towards the end of x9z4 Germany began a 
series of “raids” on the Hast Coast, with an 
object that has yet to be elucidated. The first, 
on 3 Nov., rot4, was aimed at Great Yarmouth ; 
but the bombarding cruisers took their range 
from the wrong line of buoys, with the result 
that all their shells fell short even of the beach. 
“They were not attacked by any British force, but 
were ‘‘shadowed” on the way back by some 
light cruisers, but by nothing capable of bringing 
them to action. One of the raiding vessels, the 
armored cruiser Yorek, fouled a mine when 
entering Wilhelmshaven on the return journey, 
and was sunk, with a loss of about 300 officers 
|}and men. As the vessels retreated they dropped 
a number of mines, one of which sank the British 
submarine D 5. 
The second raid was made on x6 Dec., and 
was directed against Hartlepool, Whitby, and 
Scarborough. This was more “successful,” as 
the attacking ships succeeded in doing consider- 
| able damage, besides killing about 130 people, 
| of whom a small proportion were soldiers, The 
enemy cruisers were attacked by a flotilla of 
British’ destroyers, but without success, and a 
sea fog coming in from the east enabled them to 
'| elude a powerful battle squadron which, had it 
/brought them to action, would undoubtedly 
have destroyed them, Mines were again dropped 
in profusion by the retreating German ships, and 
|/several small vessels, including some mine- 
| sweeping trawlers, were sunk by them. Other- 
weeubere was no material naval loss on either 
aide, 
It will be noticed that while the ships engaged 
in the first raid got away without interruption 
‘or interference, those that came on the second 
occasion owed their escape purely to a chance 
og, and, possibly, to a disposition of our forces 
‘which just failed to achieve the desired end. 
‘The third attempt, however, was fatal, On the 
/morning of Sunday, 24 Jan., rors, a force of 
British cruisers and destroyers under Vice- 
Admiral Sir David Beatty fell in with a German 
eet steaming towards the East Coast, the enemy 
|foree comprising  battle-cruisers, armored 
misers, light cruisers, and destroyers. From 


British force similarly constituted. The result 
an I ly be termed a fight; it was rather a 
Partially successful attempt on the part of the 
enemy to get back to their bases as quickly and 
afely as sible. It was, therefore, a stern 
use, so that broadside fire would not give a 
Ycomparison between the contending 
s. So far as armored ships are concerned, 


8 13°5-in. guns. — : 
“g-in, and rz 6-in. guns. 

| Royal, 8 x3°5-in. guns, 

nw Zealand, 8 x2-in. guns. 
Indomitable, 8 x2-in. guns. 
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a2-ins and x2 §"9-in. guns. _ 
-in, and x2 §*9-in. guns. 

and 12 5"9 in. guns. ; 
and 8 5"g-in. guns, 


subsequent destruction of these two vessels by 


| before. 
| ceeded in sinking a German destroyer 0: 
| net group in the nei 


guns firing slowly and accurately, and, the Ger- 
man, which favored smaller calibers firing more 
rapidly. There were 4go heavy British guns 
against 28 German ; but there were 56 medium 
German guns against 12 British. Owing to the 
tactics adopted by the enemy, however, no such 
test eventuated. The Lion, leading the British 
line, opened fire on the Biticher, the rearmost 
German vessel, at 20,000 yards, and scored her 
first hit x7 minutes later. As the enemy were 
gradually overhauled, the Lion shifted her fire 
to other ships in the enemy’s line, and her 
consorts did the same as they came up. The 
Bliicher was thus attacked successively by all 
our cruisers, her destruction being completed 
by a torpedo from the Arethusa. The Lion 
sustained an injury to her steam-pipe which 
put her out of the chase, the immediate com- 
mand falling to Rear-Admiral A. GH. W. Moore. 
Hits continued to be made on the enemy’s ships, 
and the Derflinger and Seydlitz were badly 
damaged and seen to be on fire; but the enemy 
had maintained his spéed so well that he was 
able to gain the shelter of his own mine-fields 
without sustaining any further actual loss. Sir 
David Beatty reported that prisoners declared 
the light cruiser Kolberg to have been sunk, but 
there is no confirmation of this. The action was 
remarkable for the high’ speed at which it was 
fought, the average rate for some hours being 
over 28 knots. An attempt on the part of the 
enemy’s destroyers to attack the battle-cruisers 
was easily driven off by our own flotillas, and 
submarines which intercepted the squadron were 
ineffective. While the British light craft were 
standing by to pick up survivors from the 
Bliicher they were attacked, by a Zeppelin and a 
seaplane, but without effect. It may have been 
the sight of British cruisers and- destroyers 
standing by a sinking armored ship which gave 
rise to the German conyiction that the ship in 
question must have been British. After hesi- 
tating for some time between the Lion and the 
Tiger, the enemy gave out the latter as having 
been sunk. In point of fact, the British sus- 
tained no material loss, though the Lion. and 
the destroyer Meteor had to be towed: home. 
The casualties were 25 killed and 28 wounded. 
Of the Blicher'’s nominal complement of 847, 
283 were saved by British vessels. 

This was the last raiding attempt made down 
to the end of October, but a number of minor 
incidents occurred in connexion with the patrol 
and outpost services, On x May a series of 
skirmishes occurred in the North Sea, resulting | — 
in the sinking of the destroyer Recrwit by an | 
enemy submarine, the torpedoing of the armed |. 
trawler Columbia by two small-torpedo-boats | 
(outpost boats”) built at Antwerp, and the | 


a division of British destroyers from Harwich. 
Six days later the destroyer Maori struck a mine | 
while cruising off Zeebrugge, and her crew were | 
made prisoners, as well as a boat from the 
Crusader which was sent to pick them up. On 
27 May the converted liner Princess Irene blew 
up in the Medway through unknown camses, 
everyone on board being killed: The incident 
was remarkable as occurring in almost the same 
spot, and under similar circumstances, as the | 
destruction of the battleship Bulwark six months | _ 
On 26 July a British submarine suc- | 
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another series of incidents similar to those of 
May. ‘The armed liner Jndia was torpedoed and 
sunk by a submarine off the Norwegian coast on 
the 8th, and the same day another auxiliary, the 
Ramsey, was sunk by the German auxiliary 
mine-layer Meteor. \The latter, however, was 
| quickly overtaken by a squadron of cruisers, and 
| was scuttled by her own people, who took to 
| the boats and were saved-from capture by the 
approach of asubmarine flotilla, before which the 
| British cruisers withdrew. On 9 Aug. the 
| destroyer Zyne struck a minezin the North Sea 
and sank, with a loss of 65 officers and men, andon 
the 2znd another Antwerp “outpost boat” was 
brought’ to action and sunk by two French 
| destroyers off Ostend. On 28 Oct. the armored 
| cruiser Argyll ran ashore on the east coast of 
Scotland in heavy weather and became a total 
loss. She was a sister ship to the Roxburgh, 
which had been unsuccessfully torpedoed by an 
enemy submarine in June. 

These are the main incidents of the North Sea 
and East Coast patrol that have been made 
public, though mention should be made of a 
| utlique incident which occurred on 26 Aug., 
when a German submarine shelled Whitehaven, 
Parton, and Harrington, causing little damage 
and no casualties. Very little has been pub- 
lished of the arduous and hazardous work of the 
| mine-sweepers, which will make an epic of itself 
when the full story is told. Thousands of mines 
have been scattered in the North Sea by the 
enemy from raiding cruisers, innocent-looking 
merchantmen, and submarines; and a general 
| idea of the effectiveness of the mine-sweepers’ 
work may be obtained from the fact that in the 
first 15 months of war in home waters only five 
warships were lost through their agency—Am- 
phion, Speedy, Ds, Maori, and Lyna. A number 
of Distinguished Service Crosses and Distin- 
guished Conduct Medals have been distributed 
among the skippers and crews of mine-sweeping 
trawlers. 3 


/ 


THE SUBMARINE BLOCKADE. 


It has been shown that the cruiser campaign 
against British commerce was snuffed out without 
achieving any appreciable result. Another 
failure which the enemy was soon forced to 
admit was that of the submarine in ifs expected 
role. It was hopeless from the beginning for 
Germany to look for victory in a general fleet 
action, and as the long-cherished idea of a surprise 
attack on the British main squadrons had been 
frustrated by their timely cyncentration and dis- 
appearance before the outbreak of war, Germany 
was thrown back upon the submarine as virtually 
the only. weapon available for wearing down its 
superiority by a campaign of attrition. — It 
began with a certain amount of success; but 
the errors which led to the sinking of the 
Aboukir, Hogue, Cressy, Hawke, and Formidable 
were quickly remedied, with the result that the 
submarine declined rapidly as an agent of de- 
struction. This is briefly indicated by the 
. | following facts:—In the first five months of the 
| war (down to 4Jan., 1915) evemy submarines sank 

eight British warships in home waters, aggre- 

gating 67,700 tons; but in the following ten 
months, to the end of October, they sank only 
five of 14,753 tons, the oniy regular warships 
being three torpedo-craft of 865, tons all told, 
The principal facts in the German naval out- 
look after a few months of war were, therefore, 
that their cruisers had failed against British com- 


|merce, and that their submarines were being 


was the Glitra, sunk off the south of Norway on 


rapidly circumvented in their attacks, on 
British warships. Out of this position there was 
born the)‘ submarine blockade,” designed to 
find profitable work for the submarines by set- 
ting them to the task in which the cruisers had 
been so completely beaten—the attack on British 
commerce. There appeared to be. reason for 
believing that the new campaign might be ac- 
companied by very serious results for Britain. 
Hostile cruisers on the high seas were fatally 
handicapped by lack of bases, and eyen regular 
trade routes do not necessarily furnish a very full 
“bag”; but submarines avoided these drawbacks. | 
With the large cruising capacity (circa 5,000 
miles) possessed by modern boats, they could 
leave their home ports, maintain themselves for 
several days in the areas where all shipping 
routes concentrate—the mouth of the Channel, 
and the north and south openings of the Trish 
Sea—and return again to their bases when 
necessary for replenishing their stores and am- 
munition and refreshing their crews. The first 
merchant ship to succumb to stbmarine attack 


zo Oct., r9z4, and in the following month some 
were sunk in the Channel, mainly off Havre. In 
December Admiral von ‘Tirpitz hinted to an 
American interviewer the possible éffectiveness 
of a ‘‘submarine war against British merchant 
shipping,” and the idea was taken up enthusias- 
ticaily in the German press. On 4 Feb. (wide 
London Times, 9 Keb., r925) the German Govern- 
ment announced its intention to embark on such 
a war, it being urged in excuse that Great Britain 
had violated international law by interfering 
with neutral commerce with Germany. The 
vital part of the statement is reproduced below : 
“To its (Germany’s) regret it therefore sees 
itself forced to military measures aimed at 
England in retaliation against the English pro- 
cedure. Just as England has designated the 
area between Scotland and Norway as an area 
of war, so Germany now declares all the waters 
surrounding Great Britain and Ireland, inelud- 
ing the entire English Channel, as an area of 
war, thus proceeding against the shipping of 
the enemy. For this purpose, beginning from 
x8 Feb., xor5, it will endeavor to destroy every 
enemy merchant ship that is found in this area 
of war without it always being possible to avert 
the peril that this threatens to persons and 
cargoes. Neutrals are therefore warned against 
further entrusting crews and passengers and 
wares to such ships. Their attention is also 
called to the fact that it is advisable for their 
ships to avoid entering this area, for even though 
the German naval forces have instructions to 
ayoid violence to neutral ships in so far as they 
are recognizable, in view of the misuse of neutral 
flags ordered by the British Government and the 
contingencies of naval warfare, their becoming 
victims of an attack directed against enem 
ships cannot always be averted.” The British 
Government, by the way, had issued no such 
instructions as those to which reference is made. 
What had happened was that after the Lusitania 
had entered the Mersey under the American 
tiag, Sir Edward Grey had pointed out that this 
was a legitimate and established ruse de guerre 
for a ship desirous of escaping destruction, . 

It is quite unnecessary to go in detail through 
the record of the “submarine blockade,” which 
was nominally still in existence at the time of 


sending these lines.to press. In the last week 
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of January, 1928, half a dozen ‘merchantmen 
were sunk, mainly between Anglesea and the 
Mersey, and this was regarded as but a poor 
sample of what would happen when the sub- 
marines got into their stride. In point of fact, 
however, subsequent events showed this figure 
to be rather above the weekly average. The 
following table shows, for every successive four 
weeks of the “‘ blockade,” the total number of 
arrivals and sailings of cversea steamers (upwards 
of tons net) of all nationalities at and from 
United Kingdom ports, and also. the nuniber of 
British vessels sunk by submarines. There is no 
official published record of the number.of ships 
! sunk under Allied and neutral flags. 


Period Arviyals and British 


(4 weeks). Sailings. Ships sunk. 

| Feb, x18to Mar. 17 5,952) 4.) 9 
Mar. 18 ,, Apr. 14 5,675, 16 
Apr. 15 ,, May x2 5,992 15 
May 13,, June 9 5,478 20 
June x0,, July 7 5,582 25 
July 8,, Aug. 4 5,513 12 
Ayg. 5 ,, Sept. (x 5,598 35 
Sept. 2,, 5, 29 5,563 2z 

7 ze ,; Oct. 20 4,146 %3 


Sin¢ge the week ending’ zo Oct., when there 

were 1,279 alrivals and sailings and only one 
yessel sunk, the figures have not been published, 
| so that only three weeks are covered in the last 
line above. According to this the number of 
entrances and clearances averaged 1,382 weekly, 
whereas in the four weeks from 2 Oct. to 28 Oct., 
1924, the average was 1,364 weekly. It is im- 
portant that this should be noted, because one 
of the avowed objects of the ‘‘ blockade”: was 
to prevent the use of British ports by shipping 
of any nationality whatever—a result it has dis- 
tinetly failed to achieve. 

The prosecution of this campaign was marked, 
especially in its earlier stages; by some of the 
blackest deeds that have besmirched the naval 
history of any nation, ancient; medieval, or 
modern. It was obvious, of course, that German 
submarines could not make prizes except in the 
near neighborhood of their own ports (where 
prizes were hardly likely to be found), and that 
the campaign would have to proceed, if at all, by 
destruction and not by capture. That much is 
admitted ; but. everything in international law 
and the customs of war, whether written or 
unwritten, demanded that due provision should 
be made for respecting the rights of neutrals and 
the lives of all non-combatants. There was 
evidence before the institution of the ‘‘ blockade” 
that these laws and customs would not be re- 
spected. On 26 Oct., 1914, the French steamer 

val Ganteaume was carrying over 2,000 
hhomieless refugees from Calais to Havre when 
she was torpedoed in broad daylight and without 
warning by a German submarine. Fortunately 
the ship did not sink, and the loss of life was 
comparatively small, about 40, mostly women 
and children, being killed. On x Feb. a torpedo 
was fired, also in broad daylight, at the British 
hospital ship Astwrias, which was properly and 
| unmistakably painted to indicate her mission. 
Only the prompt handling of the ship sayed her 
from being struck. 5 ; ; 

: ‘thése incidents, the infamous behavior 

sibmarine commanders when attack- 
‘| ing wmerchai 


ntmen neon ey, normal, in & 
large proportion of cases—far too many to 
‘mention indivyidually—ships and fishing-boats 


were attacked without the slightest warning, 
the first intimation of the presence of a hostile 
submarine being the explosion of the torpedo, 
By far the most terrible of-such cases was that 
of the Cunard liner Lusitania. Before this.ship 
left America on her last voyage it had been 
openly boasted by Germans there that she would 
never reach -England, and many intending 
passengers received individual warning. She 
left to schedule time, however, with 1,257 
passengers and a crew Of 7oz, and proceeded at 
21 knots as against her normal 25, On the morn- 
ing of 7 May, when off the Irish coast, speed was 
reduced to 218 knots, in order that the vessel 
might arrive in the Mersey at a suitable time on 
the following day, and jshe was steaming at this 
rate when, shortly after two o’clock in the 
afternoon, she was struck on the starboard side 
by two torpedoes fired in quick succession. 
Quoting from Lord Mersey’s report: “‘ Both 
these torpedoes were discharged by a German 
submarine from a distance variously estimated 
at from two to five hundred yards.’ No warning 
of any kind was given. It is also in evidence 
that shortly afterwards another torpedo from 
another submarine was fired at the port side of 
the Lusitania. ‘This torpedo did not strike the 
ship, and the Circumstance is only mentioned 
for the purpose of showing that perhaps more 
than one submarine: was taking part in the 
attack. The Lusitania on being struck took a 
heavy list to starboard, and in less than twenty 
minutes she sank in deep water, x,x98 men, 
women, and children were drowned.” The 
German excuse for sinking the ship was that she 
was armed ; but this was not only denied by the 
American Customs officers who were responsible 
for her clearance from New York, but one Gustav 
Stahl, who swore an affidavit that he saw four 
guns mounted) on board, pleaded guilty to a 
charge of perjury in New York, and was sen- 
tenced to 18 months’ imprisonment. Some of 
the evidence given at the inquiry in England | 
was! of a confidential nature. The report of 
Lord Mersey and the assessors declared that no 
blame attached either to the master of thé 
liner (Capt. W..T. Turner) or to the owners. 
The responsibility of Government departmerits 
was not investigated. 

Of those killed 124 were United States citizens, 
and the relations between that country and 
Germany became severely strained in conse- 
quence. American opinion had already been 
outraged by similar, though less catastrophic, 
incidents and by attacks on American ships. 
On 28 March the British liner Falaba, whose 
passengers and crew had been warned to get 
away, was gorpedoed while some of the boats 
were still hanging from the davits or lying 
alongside. On 28 April the U.S. steamer Cushing 
was hit by a bomb dropped from’ a German 
aeroplane ; on x May the Gulflight'(U.S.) was 
torpedoed off the Scillies and two of the crew 
killed; and the Leelanaw (also U.S.) was sunk 
off the Orkneys on 25 July. These and other 
incidents led to strong protests being sent to 
Berlin by the U.S. Government, but with no 
apparent effect until the case of the Arabic 
arose. This vessel was torpedoed without warn- 
ing off the south of Ireland on x9 Aug., 1975, 
and sank in 1x minutes, 33 of those on board, 
including American subjects, being drowned. 
The German Government raised the excuse that 
the \Arabie ‘had’ tried to ram the submarine 
which sank her; but in response to American 
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representations a promise was extracted that in 
| future no “liners” should be attacked unless 
| their passengers and crews had been allowed to 
| get into “‘ a place of safety.” At the moment of 
writing, there has heen no satisfactory definition 
of the words within inverted commas. © The 
value of the promise was demonstrated on 
14 Noy., when two enemy submarines shelled 
and torpedoed the outward-bound Italian liner 
Ancona off Sardinia, sinking her, with a loss of 
194 lives. ‘The attack seems to have been en- 
tirely unprovoked, the captain of the liner 
asserting that he stopped his vessel immediately 
he recognized the hostile craft, A number of 
American subjects were among the killed. 

Several cases have arisen in which the ille- 
gality of German attack on merchantmen was 
at least questionable. Among such cases were 
those of vessels carrying Government stores, 
others where vessels were called upon to stop 
but endeavored to escape, and, as in the case 
of the Hesperian (the only known instance), 
| torpedoed on 6 Sept., rors, where a gun or guns 
had been mounted “for the purpose of ‘self- 
defense.” 


THE WAR AGAINST SUBMARINES. 

It goes without saying thatthe war against 
submarines has been prosecuted with vigor, but 
there is no real evidence as’ to the extent of its 
success beyond the poor results which enemy 
vessels have achieved in spite of the energy be- 
lieved to have been put into their construction. 
An Admiralty statement of 26 Aug., 915, referred 
; to German submarine losses as having been 
“important,” and Mr. Balfour, in a letter dated 
5 Sept., said they had been “formidable.” 
American sources laying claim to reliable in- 
formation figured them as between 50 and 60 at 
the beginning of October; to which a German 
“ semi-official” authority replied that they had 
‘| not exceeded one-fourth of the higher figure. 
There is’ clearly no satisfaction to be obtained 
| from an attempt to estimate the actual number, 
which cannot be known to our own naval 
authorities unless our secret service arrange- 
ments have reached an almost impossible pitch 
of perfection. They can only be certain of 


% 
4 


They can know little or: nothing of vessels 


a accidentally lost through, for example, being 
' | sent to. sea with imperfectly. trained crews, or of 
__| those that have been destroyed throngh striking 
mines. In many cases where a submarine is 


known to have been damaged by gun-fire or 
ramming, and has disappeared beneath, the 
| surface, a doubt must necessarily ae as to 
whether the disappearance was voluntary or 
otherwise, and this cannot always be cleared up 
by sending down divers to investigate. 

| ‘he most recent estimates of enemy losses 
| that have been allowed to appear in this 
| country are the following :—On zz Sept., rozs, a 
‘member of the British Parliament said: “‘Since 
_.| the outbreak of war we have sunk so German 
; submarines. plein knows this. I have 
yet the Press is not 
On 4 Oct, American 


Navy Donation, declared that ‘‘ between 
60 ane zo” had been accounted for; while the 
orrespondent of a Paris 
. that Germany ‘admits. 


vessels captured and of those definitely located | 
by means of wreckage in one form or another. | 


that x6 others were dest oyed hefore the ado ition 
of the net system.” One is inclined to regard) 
the highest of these figures as being nearest the 
truth. Shortly, before the outbreak of the war 
Germany was known to have so submarines 
complete or in hand, and she is believed now to 
possess not more than a dozen vessels capable 
of high-sea service. Lord Selborne, however, 
suggested:in July that in all probability Ger- 
man shipbuilding yards were concentrating on 
submarines to the exclusion of all other types; 
and while the absence of any great activity at | 
sea may be held to prove the small number 
available, it is within the bounds of possibility 
that large flotillas are being built and trained 
for some big movement. 

Since the above was written, Sir John Jellicoe 
has said that the Paris report of zo Oct.—re- 
ferred to‘above—that a total of 4g German sub- 
marines had been accounted for; was. “not an |. 
over-statement of the case.” 

The principal means employed by the Navy | 
for fighting submarines are nets, fixed and other, 
and. exceedingly fast motor-boats armed with a 
heavy steel ram and one or two 3-inch quick- 
firing guns forward and aft. In favourable 
| weather it has been found possible to follow the 
track of a submerged submarine by means of .a 
characteristic disturbance of the surface, and 
this has been put to good use by. destroyers and 
other vessels on the patrol service. Nets have 
been very effective, not only in trapping sub- 
marines, but in protecting certain areas against 
their intrusion. For instance, many months 
have elapsed since an enemy vessel was reported 
in the Channel. The submarines whose loss has 
been actually announced by the Admiralty are 
as follows :— 


Us ee by H.M.S. Birmingham, 9 Aug., 


i Oia? Ronan by H.M.S. Badger, 24 Oct., roxq. 
U x8 Sunk off N. of Scotland, 23 Nov. , 1974. 
*U ? Rammed by 6.8. Thordis, 28 Feh., IQIs. 
Us Sue by destroyers in the Forth, 4 Mar. A 


9x5. 
Ux Rammed by H.M.S, Ariel, xo Mar., 
U 29 Rammed by a British warship. 
issued 25 Mar., r9x5. 
U 4 ee ae of vessel announced, June 9; 


TOXS. 
"Report | 


~~ 


U? Batanien by 8.8. Cottingham, tae 

completed by patrol boats, July, = ; 

U 27 Official German report—this yesse "lust ; 

heard of, ro Aug., rox. ¥ 

*U 2? Bombed and sunk by aeroplane OR Geena Bee 

26 Aug., 1915. na 

An asterisk indicates that the German ae 3 

ities issued a denial of the British claim. ae ¥ q 
had on board Commander Otto Weddigen, a) 

was in command of the U 9 when that vessel | 
sank the Hogwe, Aboukir, and Cressy. In addition | 

to the above, a large number ot French and | — 

some Russian claims have been made, but in no 


single instance has the prahber: of the, German 
boat been given. 


/. OPERATIONS IN THE Banc. | 


“Down to the summer of xoxs nava? events in 
the Baltic were of the usual speeee dic chara 
and the Germans’ lost several torpedo- ont 
their eae against Libaw and Win 
d | either hanes mines or ile s 
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and sunk !in November, x9z4, and on 25 Jan. the 
light cruiser Gazelle (2,558 tons) was torpedoed 
*| by a submarine in the southern part of the sea 
| and, it is believed, totally disabled’ A number 
of British submarines had made their way into 
‘the Baltic in the autumn of, 1914, and the 
Gazelle is understood to have been their first 
victim, The Germans occupied Libau on 8 May, 
‘and thereafter directed their efforts towards 
securing the sea-control of the coast at least-as 
’- | faras the northern shores of the Gulf of Riga. 
On 6 June the Russian mine-layer Yeneset (2,926 
tons) was torpedoed and sunk by a submarine ; 
__ | buf less than a month later this loss was amply 
ofiset. On 2 July an action was fought between 
squadrons of Russian and German cruisers off 
the island of Gothland, with the result'that the 
German mine-laying cruiser Albatross (1,970 
tons) was driven ashore and destroyed, a torpedo- 
boat being also reported sunk, The Russians 
‘sustained no loss. On the same day a -British 
| submarine under the orders of Commander Max 
|| Horton torpedoed and sank the German battle- 
ship Pommern (13,040 tons) off Danzig Bay, this 
| being the heaviest single-ship loss, apart from 
| the Bliicher, thus far sustained by the enemy. 
~ | In August the German,Fleet made a determined 
effort to secure the control of the Gulf of Riga. 
Tt is impossible yet to arrive at the details of 
‘the fighting or even of the losses, since the 
| Russian official reports are in many places con- 
| tradictory, and in most are flatly denied by the 
Germans. There is no doubt, however, that the 
fighting between x6 and zr Aug. was severe, if 
‘intermittent, or that the expedition ended in a 
' dead failure for the Germans. The Russians admit 
the loss of the gunboat Sivouwtch (875 tons), while 
the Germans claim to have destroyed also a 
+} sister ship (Koreitz) and a large destroyer. ‘Che 
’ | official Russian report states that two cruisers 
| and at least eight torpedo vessels belonging,to 
| the enemy were either sunk or put out of action ; 
| but the Germans confess only to two torpedo- 
5 Pigavesone mined and one stranded. The battle- 
' | cruiser Moltke, while patrolling outside the 
-Gulf, was torpedoed by a British submarine 
under Commander Noel Laurence, but the first 
|official Russian statement that the vessel was 
: sunk turned out to be an exaggeration. 
| On xo Aug. the British submarine #' x3, Lieut.- 
Commander Geoffrey Layton, ran aground on 
the Danish island of Saltholm in attempting to 
| énter the Baltic, and, while thus lying in neutral 
territorial waters, was made the object of a 
dastardly attack by German torpedo-boats. 
| While three small Danish warships were lying 
se to the submarine two German vessels 
proached, and one of them, hoisting a signal, 
harged a torpedo at the submarine from a 
tance of 300 yards before there was time to 
‘the flags.. The ‘German boat then opened 
re with her guns; and \when, the submarine 
* now on fire fore and aft, the commander 
d the crew to abandon her, the Germans 
on them with machine-guns and shrapnel 


slves for the defence of the helpless men. 
en men were killed @m this attack, which 
nong the foullest of German. war 


ee Danish vessels were able to interpose | 


| cruisers and torpedo-craft. Subsequently, how- 


7 } 
‘submarine blockade” to German shipping in 
the southern waters of the Baltic, and with such | 
effect that some 28 enemy_steamers, trading | * 
between Swedish and German ports, were sunk 
between the rxth and the end of the month. 
Evidently the moral of the German merchant 
service and mercantile community was unable 
to stand the strain of this sort of thing, for the 
latest information to hand at the moment of 
writing is that all the affected traffic has been: 
suspended. These submarine operations have 
had an important effect on the military situa- 
tion on the north-eastern front, making it 
impossible for the Germans to supply their 
armies by sea, and compelling them to ‘depend 
upon the very inadequate railroad facilities. 
The hostile advance on Riga has thus been 
severely checked, if not altogether defeated. 

A further important material succéss was 
scored by a British submarine on 23 Oct., 
when the armored cruiser Prinz Adalbert was 
torpedoed and sunk off Libau, only a very few 
being saved out of a nominal crew of s57. The 
cruiser Undine was sunk by a British submarine 
on 7 Noy. while engaged on escort duties. 
Omitting torpedo-craft, as to which details are 
unreliable, and assuming that no .German 
cruisers were lost at Riga in August (which is 
improbable), the Russian and German losses 
in the Baltic down to xo Novy., 19%5, were as 
follows :— : 

“Russian: Pallada (armored cruiser), Yenesei 


(mine-layer), and Stvowtch (gunboat). ‘Total 
tons, 2r,576. 
German: Pommern (battleship), &riedrich 


Cari and Pring Adalberty(armored cruisers), 

Magdeburg, Undine, and Gazelle (light cruisers), 

and Albatross (mine-layer). Total tons, 42,416. 
THE MEDITERRANHAN. 

Apart from the operations connected with the 
attack on the Dardanelles and the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, comparatively little of naval import- 
ance has occurred in the Mediterranean since 
the escape of the Goeben and. Breslaw from 
Messina in August, r9x4. Until the entry of | 
Italy into the war the task of containing the 
Austrian Fleet fell upon the French Navy, under 
Adm. Boué de Lapeyrére, who, owing to ill- | 
health, was succeeded in October by Vice-Adm. 
Dartige du Fournet. No Austrian forces other 
than submarines were encountered after August, 
r914, but several underwater attacks were made 
on the patrolling squadrons. The battleship 
Jean Bart was struck by a torpedo in December, 
Dut without suffering serious damage; but on 
the night of 26 April the armored cruiser Léon . 
Gambetia (1,959 tons) was sunk in the Straits | — 
of Otranto. The allies also lost the destroyer 
Daguwe (mined), and the submarine Curie, cap- | 
tured while endeavoring to get into Pola. 

Italy declared war on Austria on 23 May, and | 
shortly afterwards took over from France the | — 
responsibility for looking after the’ Austrian | 
Fleet, the Commander-in-Chief being the Duke | 
of the Abruzzi. For a few days there was: a|._ 
| good deal of flotilla activity between Pola on 
the one hand and Brindisi and Venice on the | 
other, resulting in the loss of the Italia 
destroyer Turbine and damage to Austrian 
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patrolling force in such conditions is always ex- 
posed. On 18 June the submarine Medusa was 
torpedoed and sunk by an Austrian submarine— 
an incident remarkable as being the first on 
record of any encounter between underwater 
craft. Another notable occurrence in which an 
Ttalian submarine figured was the experience of 
the Nereide, which, officially reported as lost 
| on 15 Aug., arrived in port after having lain at 
the bottom with disabled engines and in 
complete darkness for 7o hours. July was a 
_| particularly costly month for the Italian Navy, 
the armoured cruiser Amadji (z0,234 tons) being 
torpedoed and sunk while on patrol duty on the 
8th, and the Garibaldi (7,234 tons) ten days 
later. ‘In the following month the Austrian 
submarines U3 and U x2 were sunk in the 
Adriatic, the former by a French destroyer ; 
and on 27 Sept. the Italian battleship Benedetto 
Brin caught fire and was sunk in Brindisi Har- 
bour with a proportion of her crew. Reckoning 
by the proportion of losses inflicted to losses 
| sustained. the Austrian Fleet has so far been the 
| most successful of all eigaged in the war, its 
| Adriatic record being the loss of the Zenta 
| (2,263 tons), against the sinking of three French 
‘and Italian warships of 29,427 tons. Torpedo- 
eraft are not included in these figures. 


' THE DARDANELLES. 


Although there are many phases of the war 
that offer ample ground for criticism of the 
British Government, the essence of allincapacity 
and lack of foresight seems to have been con- 
centrated in the eastern Mediterranean. The 
dismal, story has three sides—political, naval, 
and military—and all are interdependent ; but it 
is the naval side alone with which we are at 

present concerned. The trouble with Turkey 
‘| began when the British Government took over 
| the battleship Osman J., building on the Tyne 
(now H.M.S. Agincourt), Turkey-vegarding this 
as an-unfriendly act. Unfortunately, this was 
followed within a week by the arrival of the 
Goeben and Breslau in the Dardanelles; upon 


two ships to fill the gap in their defences caused 
by the retentionin Hngland of the Osman JI. The 
escape of these ships from Messina was perhaps 
the main factor in deciding the attitude of 
Turkey. The German officers ‘and men remained, 
ostensibly because there was no trained ‘personnel 
in Turkey capable of handling the ships; but 
before August was out it was clear that the 
control of. the Ottoman naval and military forces 
was passing rapidly into German hands, and active 
preparations were discovered for barricading 
‘the Dardanelles by means of mine-fields, for 
carrying on warlike operations in Asia Minor 


and: Persia, and for fomenting qepubly in 


Dardanelles on 3 Noy. ae a combined British 
Syn French squadron, and various ports on the 
‘Syrian coast were also shelled. Then followed a 
eh d of quiet, to be broken on xx December by 
pee carne iece pha on the part of sub- 
| ine B rz (Lieut, D. Horo hich, 


which the Turkish Government “ bought” the 


through the Straits and successfully negotiating 
five rows of mines, torpedoed and sank the 
Turkish battleship Messowdieh at her moorings. 
This was the first of a great series of successes 
our submarines were to gain in these waters, 
and Lieut. Holbrook was deservedly awarded 
the Dw. , The French submarine Saphir, which | 
attempted to get through in January, was dis- 
abled through striking the bottom, and, rising j 
to the surface, was sunk by-her crew to prevent ; 
her falling into the hands of the Turks. The 
naval bombardment was renewed on xo Feb., 

assisted by aerial scouts from the seaplane 
mother ship Ark Royal; and on the 24th the . 
‘Queen Elizabeth was in action for the first time, 
her xs-inch shells kicking up plenty of dust, 
whatever may have been their effect on the forts 
against which they were directed.- Considerable 
success was achieved, however, and demolition 
parties were put ashore to complete the work of 
the guns against four forts that were silenced. 
Mine-sweepers were then got to work inside the 
Straits, the warships following close beltind 
them ; and it rather seemed that the forcing of 
‘the passage was going to be a fairly simple 
affair. 

March x8, however, brought a sad disillusion- 
ment. Two days before, Vice-Admiral 8. H. 
Carden, who had been incapacitated by illness, | | 
was succeeded in command of the Anglo-French 
fleet by Vice-Admiral J. M. de Robeck ; and the | 
latter, in pursuance of instructions from home, 
at once organized -a violent assault with the 
apparent object of forcing a way through at 
once. There is still some doubt as to the origin; 
cf Admiral de Robeck’s instructions. It was 
at first stated and accepted that Lord Wisher, | — 
First Sea Lord, expressed strong disapproval to | 
Mr. Churchill, and that the latter, failed to} 
communicate the Admiral’s views to the Cabinet |. 
when the question was under discussion. On | 
2 Nov., however, Mr. Asquith declared that the |. 
attack’ was ordered “ notwithstanding some |}, — 
doubts and hesitations” present in the mind of | — 
Lord Fisher ; so that the Government, it would 
appear, decided on the assault against the | 
known opinions of their principal naval adviser. 
It was duly begun at zo.45 a.m. on 18 Mar. In a 
the early afternoon the French battleship Bowvet | 
(x1,843 tons) was struck by a mine and sank in . 
three minutes, with the great bulk of her crew ; 
at four o’clock the British battleship Trresistible | 
(zs,000 tons) was similarly damaged, followed two | 
hours later by the Ocean (12,950 *tons). ‘Both | 
vessels sank after the majority of their crews 
had been safely taken off. Several other ships | 
were damaged, including the French battleships | 
Gaulois and Sufiren, und the British battle- 
cruiser Inflewible, which narrowly escaped total 
destruction. he damage to the forts was de- ae 
scribed as trifling in the official Turkish and 
German reports. ~~ 
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with any 
established ashore. 
cannot be, told in any detail. Tt was 


a powerful naval force, and from end 
F record of unexampled heroism 
life.’ The Turkish had had r 


a rit 
accordingly ; the few available landing places 
being dominated by guns and entrenchments, and 


rendered still more difficult of access by barbed 
wire entanglements having been laid for fog 


distance out to sea for the purpose of impeding 
boats and holding up the men as they attempted 
to wade ashore. The story of the River Clyde is 
an‘epic of gallantry in itself. The transport was 
run ashore, the intention being to form a bridge 
| of lighters between her and the beach, over 
which the troops could land ; but first of-all the 
bridge failed properly to cover the distance, and 
| Several heroic attempts to complete it were 
frustrated by the murderous fire kept up by the 
enemy. . At last, however, it was successfully 
accomplished, and the nature of the task is 
evidenced by the fact that no fewer than five 
Victoria Crosses were awarded in connexion 
with this incident alone. 

The work of the British Navy on this cecasion, 
| and, indeed, throughout the whole of the com- 
bined operations at the Dardanelles, was aptly 
summed up by Sir Ian Hamilton in the phrase 
that it had been ‘‘ both father and mother to the 
Army.” No ships were lost during the first 
landing ; but on the night, of 12 May, while the 
battleship Goliath was in the Straits supporting 
the right flank of the French forces, she was 
attacked and sunk by the Turkish destroyer 
Mauvenet-i-Millet, about soo lives being lost. At 
this time the presence of hostile submarines 
was reported in the eastern Mediterranean, and 
very soon these vessels began seriously to inter- 
fere with the operations. At the first hint of 
them the whole system of transporting troops 
from Lemnos to Gallipoli had to be recast, while 
some of the more modern warships, including 
the Queen Elizabeth, were sent home; but on 
25 May the battleship Z'riwmph (zx,985 tons) was 
torpedoed, and sunk, and, two days later, the 
Majestie(x4,900 tons), Far more serious from the 
point of yiew of the loss of life involved was the 
sinking of the transport oyal Edward on 
Aug. 14, with the loss of about x,oco\men. This 
was the first instance of a successful attack on a 
troopship since the beginning of the war, though 
another—the Ramazan—was sunk off the south 
of Greece by gunfire from an enemy submarine, 
and a third—the Marquette—by a torpedo in 
October, the loss of life in these cases being 
about 300 and roo respectively. In November 
further submarine attacks on transports in the 
Mediterranean were announced, the Southland 
having been torpedoed on 2 Sept., but not sunk 
(gx lives lost), and the Mercian shelled (date 
unspecified), with 53 killed. ‘The almost perfect 
measures of protection adopted for cross-Channel 
traffic are unfortunately impossible in the wide 
Waters of the Mediterranean. A ‘'urkish 
forpedo-boat had attacked the transport Manitou 
on 27 April, but her torpedoes missed: their 
| mark, though 5: men. were drowned through the 

capsizing of boats. i 
e work of British submarines in this region 
has been particularly brilliant, especially when 
the initial difficulties, natural and other, of get- 
ting through the Dardanelles Straits are realized. 
On 22 May it was announced that Lieut.-Commr. 

: C. Boyle (E 14) had been awarded the ¥€ for 
i ring the Sea of Marmora on 27 April, and, 
in epive of great navigational difficulties and 
j hostile patrols, sinking two Turkish gunboats 
a large military transport. On 26 June 

-Commr. M. BE. Nasmith (1 rz) was awarded 


for destroying a gunboat, three trans-. 
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ports, one ammunition ship, and three store 
ships, besides driving a fourth storeship ashore. 
On 8 Aug. the Turkish battleship Kheyr-ed-din 
Barbarosse (9,900 tons) was sunk by a British 
submarine whose identity has not yet been 
announced; and a similar reticence has been 
preserved regarding the vessels responsible for 
much havoc, besides that recorded, among 
Turkish shipping in the Sea of Marmora. Down 
to 26 Oct., xoxs, our submarines had sunk or 
damaged a total of 2 battleships, 5 gunboats, a 
torpedo-boat, 8 transports, and 197 supply ships. 

This work has not been carried out without 
loss. The E15 grounded on Kephez Point on 
15 April, under the fire of hostile batteries, and 
had to be abandoned by those of her crew who 
survived. It was determined that the boat 
should not fall into the hands of the Turks, and 
on the, night of the x8th two picket-boats went 
up the Straits, and, in spite of heavy fire, 
succeeded in destroying her by means of a tor- 
pedo, Lieut.-Commr. E. G. Robinson, who was 
in charge, was specially promoted for this ser: 
vice. The Australian submarine AE 2 was lost 
on 30 April, her crew being taken prisoners; the 
French lost the Joule (mined) on x May, the 
Mariotte (believed to have been in action with a 
German submarine) on 26 July, and the Twr- 
quoise at the end of October; and the British 
E 7 was destroyed early in September. 

ne Russian Fleet had little difficulty in com- 
manding the Black Sea, where, from time to 
time, layge numbers of small ‘Turkish vessels 
have been destroyed. . Considerable interest has 
centered in the doings of the Goeben, which, if 
printed report could be trusted, has been sunk 
several times, dismantled, and converted into a 
hospital ship. She was, however, reported to be 
cruising in the Black Sea as recently as October. 


THE ALLIES NAVAL AIR SERVICE. 


Although an extremely youthful organization, 
the R:N. Air Service has done remarkably good 
work in the war. Sections have been detailed 
to accompany the Expeditionary Forces to 
France’and the Dardanelles; some are in com- 
pany with the Main Fleet in special seaplane- 
carrying ships; while others are distributed 
along the coast and inland for defence against 
aerial incursions. Successful aerial attacks, 
starting frdm land bases, have been made upon 
Zeppelin sheds at Dusseldorf (2z Sept., xroxs), 
Friedrichshaven (2: Nov., x9z4), and Evere 
(7 June, 195); airships and factories being 
Gamnged or destroyed on each occasion. Mre- 
quent raids have also been made upon Belgian 
ports in German occupation, and which are 
being used for the construction of submarines 
and torpedo-craft. On 4 Feb., r9x5, 34 aeroplanes 
bombarded Bruges, Zeebrugge, Blankenberghe, 
and Ostend ; and four days later 48 machines 
carried out a similar expedition, eight of them 
being French. Several other such expeditions 
have been undertaken, and most of them haye 
resulted in serious damage both to shipyards 
and to the vessels building or berthed in them, 
Only one attack has been made from the sea. 
This was on 25 Dec., x9x4, when special ‘‘ carriers” 
steamed with seven seaplanes to the vicinity of 
Heligoland and launched the aircraft against 
German warships lying, off Cuxhaven. The ex- 
tent’ of the damage inflicted is unknown; 
but the imeident is noteworthy in many’ ways. 
|The cruisers and destroyers conyoying the air- 
craft were attacked by submarines aid Zeppelins, 
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the former. being unsuccessful and the latter 
easily driven off. German seaplanes also attacked, 
but were. equally unsuccessful. Three British 
| seaplanes and their pilots were picked up on 
| their return by the cruisers; three other pilots 
were taken on board submarines after sinking 
their seaplanes; and the seventh, owing to 
engine trouble, had to descend before reaching 
the ships, but was picked up by a Dutch 
trawler. 

The honor of being the first to destroy a 
Zeppelin in flight was worthily won by a British 
naval airman, and was thus described by the 
Admiralty :—‘ 7 June, r91g.— At 3 o'clock this 
morning Flight-Sub-Lieut,-R. A. J. Warneford 
attacked a Zeppelin in the air between Ghent 
and Brussels at 6,000 feet. -He dropped six 
bombs, and the airship exploded, fell to the 
ground, and burnt for a considerable time. The 
force of the explosion cansed the Morane mono- 
plane to turn upside down. The pilot succeeded 
in righting the machine, but had to make a 
forced landing in the enemy’s country ; however, 
he was able to restart his engine, and returned 
safely to the aerodrome.” Lieut. 
received a telegram from King George, in which 
His Majesty conferred the t/t upon him, but 
the gallant pilot was unfortunately killed a few 
days later while testing a new machine in Paris. 
Reference has already been made to the sinking 
of a German submarine on 26 Aug. by bombs 
dropped from an aeroplane. The pilot on this 
occasion was Squadron-Commander A. W. Bigs- 
worth. On x2 Aug., 1925, Flight-Commander 
C, H. K. Edmonds bombed and sank a Turkish 
transport in the Dardanelles. 

The foregoing incidents must, be regarded as 
typifying the offensive work of the Naval Air 
Service. It is unfortunate that it has not been 
correspondingly successful in defence. More 
than a score of air raids, conducted for the most 
part by Zeppelins or other dirigible airships, 
have been made on England, and several upon 
Gondon and its environs, considerable loss of 
life and damage to property being caused. The 
Censorship is especially severe where air raids 
are concerned ; but it can at least be said that 
the difficulties in the way of bringing down 
airships at night are very great indeed, and 
haye always been so regarded by those having 
any rea] acquaintance with the problems of 
aerial warfare. Whe aerial defense of London 
has been in the hands of the Navy since the 
beginning of the war, and consists of coastal and 
inland seaplane and aeroplane stations, motors 
armed with anti-aircraft guns, and searchlights 
and guns around and within the metropolis 
itself. In, September, after a particularly. 
damaging rhid on London (though not damaging 
|in the military sense), Rear-Admiral C. L. 
| Vaughan-Lee was appointed Director of Air 

“Services (succeeding Commodore M. F. Sueter, 
_ | who had been Director of the Air Department 
_ | and was now appointed Superintendent of Air- 

| craft Construction) ; while Admiral Sir Percy 
| Scott was given charge of the anti-aircraft guns 
| of the capital. ‘The new arrangements have not 
| yet been tested ; nor, indeed, has there been time 
tor many new arrangementsto be made, | — 


INCIDENTAL WoRK OF THE FLEET. 

# _ Much of, the active work of the British Navy in 

the first fifteen months of war has taken the form 
‘giving assistance to military opera 
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-| decided to secure the her ¢0-0; 


herding of the armies landed at the Dardaneliés | — 
and Salonika ; by the incessant bombardment of 
the Turkish positions in Gallipoli, and> the 
frequent shelling of the German lines and bases 
on the Belgian coast. These operations have led | 
to the revival of a type of warship that came 
into existence with the American Civil War} 
and, in various forms, remained a naval fashion 
until near the end of last century. This is the 
“monitor,” a vessel characterized in the main by 
ashallow draught and heavy armament, allowing |. 
it to work close up to the coast-line and to 
inflict the greatest possible amount of damage 
when it gets there. ‘The Navy had none of these 
vessels when the war started; but three small 
river-service craft building in England for Brazil 
were taken over, and since then monitors of vari- 
ous types have been added to the Fleet at a rapid 
rate, their armaments varying from the largest | — 
guns yet in naval use down to the 6-inch quick- 
firer. In these vessels speed is an unimportant 
factor, and the space saved in engine-power has 
béen deyoted to increasing their. protection 
against. torpedo attack. e plan generally 
followed is to build an external hull several fect 
away from the hull proper, and to fill the inter- 
vening space with some shock-absorbing material 
whose nature cannot be specified. The Censor- 
ship has allowed these vessels to be described as 
*torpedo-proof,” but it would be premature to | 
accept that description until they have been | 
tested by torpedoattack. Monitors have already 
done exceedingly good work at the Dardanelles, | _ 
on the east coast of Africa, and on the Bulgarian 
and Belgian coasts, and there are other tasks | 
that may be found for them before the war is | 
over. 
There is also much that still has to be told of | 
the already months-old service rendered by |— 
naval officers and men in various theaters of 
war—in West and Central Africa ; on the Tigris } 
and Euphrates; and in Serbia, where a British 
naval brigade did much to hold the Danube |} 
against thé common enemy. Lieut.-Commr, CG. L. | 
Kerr has been awarded the D.S8.0. for his services 
against Austrian monitors on the Danube, and 
the work of the Navy in that region was of | 
sufficient importance to demand the presence 
of Rear-Admiral E. C. T. Troubridge for its 
direction. iL , 
A tremendous amount of work has naturally 
fallen upon the British Admiralt; Tranepore 
Department, where Mr, Graeme Thomson suc- | 
ceededRear-Admiral H. W. Savory as Dire¢tor in’ 
December, x9x4. In his speech of 2 Nov., xr9rs, 
Mr. Asquith gave the following réswmé of i 
work :—*‘ Since the war began the Transport De- 
partment, for the Army alone, have carried 
2,500,000 Officers and men, and 320,000 sick an 
wounded and nurses. ‘They have carried, further, 
2,800,000 tons of stores and munitions, an 
800,000 horses, mules, and camels, ... These fig: 
are exclusive of millions of tons of stores, m 
coal and oil, which have been carried by th 
Navy for Allied Governments.” These st 
dous operations involyed the appropriation o 
‘large proportion of the mercantile marine ; 
| the complaints of the interests concerne 
the best use was not being made of the tonn 
became so insistent that in November it 
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vessels sunk—all in the eastern Mediterranean 
—being the Royal Edward, Marquette, and 
Ramazan. Only five lives are known to have 
| been lost on transports in home waters, this 
| being when the Wayfarer was torpedoed (but 
not sunk) in April, rors. | 


1D, 
ya es THE PROSPECT AT SEA, 

The main interest of the naval situation 
| 


naturally centers in the question as to whether, 
‘and if so, when, the German Fiecet will ‘come 
out” and directly challenge Britain’s main 
squadrons for the command ‘of the sea. It 
| is, of course, quite impossible to answer 
‘such a question with anything approaching 
authority, but there are certain facts available 
which have an important bearing upon it. At 
| the outbreak of war the combined strength of 
| the allied European Powers in completed ships 
| of the Dreadnought type was 38, as against a 
German-Austrian total of 24. ‘The number of 
vessels under construction, however, was no less 
| than go in the case of Great Britain, France, 
Russia, and Italy, while Germany and Austria 
together mustered only six vessels in hand. It 
“will therefore be seen that by the time the 
yessels building at the beginning of the war are 
eompleted, the superiority of the Allies will have 
increased from 38 ships against 24 to 78 ships 
against 30, the proportionate advantage rising 
from 16:10 t0 26:10. It is thus reasonable to 
assume that, if the enemy’s fleet did not think it 
advisable to “come out” against the original 
odds, it is not likely'to do so after they have 
been very nearly doubled, ‘ Without at any time 
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the German shipyards from view we do not | 
know. \ It’ is obvious that Germany has nothing 
to gain, save perhaps from the post-bellwm point 
of view, by building Dreadnoughts, since nothing 
she can do can appreciably affect the huge | 
balance against her. | 
yares are concentrating upon mosquito craft— 
torpedo-boats, destroyers, and submarines; but 
even 80, the first fifteen months of the war con- 
tain nothing to suggest that these will be able 
to exercise anything approaching a vital influence | 
on its ultimate decision. 
that to which Britain’s main fleets are necessarily | 
confined, opportunities for successful work on 
the part of hostile submarines and swift-moving 
torpedo-craft are bound to occur frequently, 
and to be taken advantage of occasionally ; but 
it seems sate to believe that, in spite of dangers 
that must always exist, the British Navy ‘has 
now every possible development well prepared 
for, and that its supremacy will remain un- 
challengeable, and possibly unchallenged, save 
by small craft, down to the end of the war. 
The alternative confronting Germany is either to 
ou yee command the seas while her 6wn fleet lies 
8a 

them after the German fleet has been destroyed. 


prominent business men have given to the world 
the apparently authenticated aims of German 
naval policy. It seems not to be essential te 
ee enemy’s ambitions that he should command | 

e sea. 


| believing in the power of their fleet to meet and 
heat the British in a stand-up fight, the enemy 
trusted largely in the ability of their destroyer 
otillas to diminish this superiority, or even to 


dii 
the British Fleet six days before the actual out- 
reak of war; and the enemy then, with much 
apparent confidence, transferred his faith to the 
war of attrition.” It isirnpossible to arrive at 
reasonably correct idea of the progress which 
‘this campaign has made, because the addition of 
ghting power has been many times greater 
han its depletion. The British have, for 
instance, lost seven pre-Dreadnought battleships, 
le Germany has lost only one; but between 
‘outbreak of war and the end of xors_ Britain 
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ion (xx of them armed with x5-in. \guns), 
ist a German addition of three, two carrying 
s of this caliber. - - 
vitish Fleet, besides being reinforced by 
rmous number of ships taken from the 
marine, has been strengthened by 
ny scores of vessels built to meet the special 
le war. Only two types of these craft 
n mentioned tothe public—monitors of 
des, armed respectively with 6-in., 
z4-in. guns, and fast motor boats for 
of submarines. There are other 
Ee niles will presumably be 
through slowly to the public, 
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edo flotillas have been augmented 
omenal rate. Many submariues, 
‘put together in Canadian yards 
Atlantic to reinforce British 


trident must be in our fist,” is no longer re- 
presentative. 
that all Germany wants is the ‘‘ freedom of the 
seas,” 
when only peaceful trading ships. shall be 
allowed to 
nothing shall be allowed to interfere with them, 
It is scarcely necessary to point out the dis- 
ingenuousness of this attitude. 
found, in war asin peace, that she is handicapped 
by not being able to dominate the seas, and it is 
therefore naively suggested on her behalf that 
the possibility of naval dominance should be 
removed altogether. 
“freedom of the seas” is a demand for the 
abolition of navies and for the removal of the 
principal obstacle which stands between Ger- 
many and world dominion. No more ludicrous 
suggestion could well be made, and it is to be 
regretted that the British Government has 
\ expressed its willingness to discuss the matter 
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jas added x3 Dreadnoughts to her fleet in com- | 


‘be as well satisfied with Plymouth as with 
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In all probability her ship- 
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in its harbors, or let her goon commanding 


GERMANY’S ‘AMBITIONS. 
On several occasions German publicists and 


The Kaiser's famous dictum, ‘The 
Herr von Jagow has declared 
He hopes that the day is not far distant 


plow their waters, and when 


Germany has 


The demand for the 
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after the war. If in this war the seas had been un- 
restrictedly free to all nations the conflict would 


have been decided against England long ago. i 


The views of, Herr Ballin, head of the Ham- 
burg-America Line, and a personal friend of the 
Kaiser, are quite as startling in their way. ; 
Addressing a meeting of Hamburg shippers in | 
October, x975, he demanded for Germany not | 
only the freedom of the seas, but also “‘naval| 
bases at the entrance and at the exit of the| 
(English) Channel, and strong bases overseas.” 
He did not specify on which side of the Channel 
he wanted his bases, though he would probably. 


Cherbourg, or with Dover as with Calais, When. 
aman of the status of Herr Ballin talks in this 
way, however, no room is left for doubt as to 
essive nayal aims with which Germany | 
nquestionably Germany 
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is severely handicapped by having all her ports | 
in a bay that is so excellently shadowed by the 
British Isles; it is equally unqestionably the 
vital interest of the British people to see that 
the war, so far as the sea affair is concerned, 
ends where it began, with the open German 
coast confined between the Ems and the island } 
of Sylt, and with the freedom of the seas remain- 
ing the perquisite of the nation having the 
strength to command them. 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 


THE United States, as the only neutral naval | 
| Power of importance, is the only one whose | 
progress during the past year is either interesting | 
or available for record. The eyents of the war, | 
and in yar icular the constantly recurring diplo- 
matic dsputes with Germany, have led to a | 
noteworthy revival of interest in national | 
defense, the principal result of which is to be 
seen in the programme which Mr. Josephus | 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy,. proposes to 
recommend to Congress. This program covers 
the laying down of the following ships between 

r917 and x92 :— 


Battleships: 2 each year. 

Battle-Cruisers: 2 in ror7 and 1920; = in x9x9 
and xg2x ; none in 2978. 

Scout Cruisers: 3 in xor7; 1 in r9x8; 
1919, 1920, and xg2x. 

Destroyers: 15 in 19x7; 20 in 1938, z920, and 
rg2r ; 5 iN x919. 

Fleet Submarines: 5 in 19:7; 4 im 29x83 2 in 
r919, 1920, and 1924. 

Coast Submarines: 2§4n 1917; 15 in 1938, 1919, 
1920, and xo2x. 

Gunboats: 2 in 1917; x in 19x38; none in other 


years. 

Hospital Ship: x in x917. 

Ammunition Ships: x in 1920 and xgzz. 
Fuel Oil Ships: x in 1918 ; 1 in 1920. 
Repair Ship: x in xgar. 


It should be! noted that z9r7 in the above list 
means the fiscal year ending on 30 June, rgx7, 
and soon, The programme outlined represents 

' |an estimated outlay of about $425,000,000 down 
|| to xozz, while the adoption of Mr, Daniels’ 
| seheme would entail an expenditure for all naval 

purposes of more than $2xg,c00,000 sterling in 
the year ending 3o June, xrox7, which is an 
increase Of $65,000,000 over the present year 
| and only $40,000,000 short of the British vote in 
xor4-15. It is proposed that the battle-cruisers 
| shall be “ nearly 800 feet long” (the British Lion 
is 660 feet), and that they shall have a minimum 
speed of 35 knots, as compared with the Lion’s de- 
signed 28. The scout cruisers will be designed for 
only 25\knots (as compared with the 30 of the 

British Avrethusa class), “‘ endurance rather than 
xcessive speed being the object sought.” The 

| average cost of the battle-cruisers is set down at 
| 17,800,000 dollars (as compared with the Lion's 
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| aircraft guns, and. four triple torpedo-tubes— | 
| that is, twelve tubes in all. 
| nal torpedo armament. 


$x0,000,000), and of the scout eruisers at §,000,000 
dollars, or about three times the’ cost of the 
Arethusa. It is proposed to increase the per- 
| sonnel by xz,500 men. f 4 
| During the past year there have been passed 
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into. service the battleships Nevada and | - 
Oklahoma, which, like their immediate pre- 
decessors, the Vew York and Texas, are armed 
with ten xq-inch guus. In the later ships, how- 
ever, the forward and after turrets:mount three 
guns apiece, so that the ten are accommodated 
in four turrets instead of five. They are also 
fitted to burn oil fuel exclusively, haying storage 
capacity for about 600,000 gallons. The later | - 
battleships in hand will all carry twelve xq-inch |_ 

guns in four triple turrets, Their names and 
degree of completion on zr October, rozxs; are 
shown below :— , 


Pennsyloania . 
Arizona, 
TEGAG. pect <ALiGueayiins : 
Mississippi .. Bre AF. See SO Parr i 
California ... (Laid down 14 Oct., 1915). 
The two battleships authorised in March, 19z5, 
haye not been ordered at the moment of writing. 
They will be similar to the above, carrying the | 
same armament on a displacement of about | — 
32,000 tons, and having a length of 600 fect. 
They are known for the present as No. 43 and 
No. 44. The six destroyers authorised at the | 
same time have been named Sampson, Rowan, 
Davis, Allen, Wilkes, and Shaw. hey will be 
315% feet in Jength, with a displacement of 
1,125 tons and a nominal speed of 30 knots (oil | 
fuel only), and will carry four 4-in. and two anti- 


This is a phenome- 
No British destroyer 
laid down before the war had more than four 
tubes. Contracts for these boats were* placed. 
on x8 Oct., r9r5, as also were those for sixteen 
coast submarines. | These average: tons é 
submerged displacement, with speeds of xq 
knots on_ the gs a and zx under water, 
accommodation for zo men, and a ‘cruising 
capacity of 30 days. The immediate objective | 
of American nayal policy is to ensure that after | 
the war the United States Fleet shall be second 
only to the British. Omitting Great Britain | 
and Germany, aud also ignoring the new Ameri-_ 
can programme, the number of Dreadnoughts 
built, building, and immediately project yo 
the principal naval Powers is as follows :—United | 
States, 17; France, 16; Italy, 10; Russia, x1; | 
Japan, 14. There is, therefore, still the prospect 
of a close struggle for second place—or’ third, if | 
the German Fleet should survive the war. | 
JAPAN.—Little is known of the progress of the | 
Japanese Navy, but the following facts are 
available :—The battle-cruisers Hiyet, Haruna, | 
and Kirishima have been passed into commission; 
they are sister ships to the British-built Kongo, | 
carrying eight 14-in. and sixteen 6-in. guns on a 
displacement of 27,500 tons, with a nomin 
speed of 27 knots. ‘The battleships under con- 
struction are the Fuso, launched in Feb., 9x4, | 
and believed to be completed ; the Yamashire 
launched in Noy., zgxg ; and the Ise and Hy 
Jaid down in May, rozg. It is believed that 
are of the same. type as the, Fuso, which | 
twelve aes and sixteen 6-in. guns on a di 
placement of 30,600 tons. The estimates for 
also provide for laying down four destroy 
1,000 tons (two to be built in 

smaller destroyers, and 
; oe i ena 
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OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


- $uburban to New York. Preparatory, Vocational, Music, Art, and Home . 
Making Courses. Gardening and Horticulture. 48th year. Separate house for | 
younger girls, Year Book on request.” 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal. 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Associate Principal. 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


EUROPEAN SECTION. 


GENEVA. GENEVA. 

: a GIRIS. 

i INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE LE CEDRE, 
| La Chatelaine. Morillon, 112, Route de Chene. 
Mt near Geneva. : ; 
| Principal-GEORGE THUDICHUM. FINISHING SCHOOL FOR 

Founded at Hanau (Germany) 1776; YOUNG LADIES. 


removed to Geneva 1853. Pte : 
12 Resident and 8 Visiting Masters. | Principal - - Mademoiselle M. GUYE. 
4 | _Preparatien for Public, Commercial,| T,imited number of Pupils received. 
. : tapering, and Military Careers. Careful study of French, - German, 


Special Training in Modern Languages. 3 sine 3 
3 Practical Instruction and Conversation. Music. Painting and Sketching, 


‘Each Pupil has a separate bedroom. Practical Training in Domestic Science, 
- Billiard Room. Library. Sanatorium. | C°Oking, and Needlework. y 
as Cricket and Football Grounds.| Tennis. Skating. Gymnastics. 
‘Tennis Courts. Gymnasium. Fees from £90 per annum, including 
Fees.—110 guineas per annum. Summer Holidays in Swiss Mountains. 


GENEVA. 
4; CHEMIN PUTHON, 


Route de Chéne. 
s—Madame KIRBY and Miss ORGILL _ + 
cr Girls of Good Family in their house in Geneva. 
wn gard Special attention paid to Health of Puvils, 
Music, Painting, her acco m ah ae 
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Whitaker’s List of Schools and Colleges—continued 


LAUSANNE. SIGNAL-LAUSANNE. | 


BOYS. GIRLS, 


INSTITUT J. E. MONNIER|} LE MANOIR, 


Villa Chantemerle, Route de Signal. 


high LS HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL 
Premises.—Detached on high ground in FOR YOUNG LADIES. vy 
the country, 20 minutes from Lausanne. 
1 OC ial, Classical, and 
en ae SPT Cae ee ne Premises.—Modern, detached, with. 


: d large Garden, situated about 2, 000 feet 
Thorough practical knowledge Foreign | above sea level in one of the best resi- 


Principal - - Madame HENRI VIRET. 


Languages. dential parts of Lausanne. 
Preparation for all English and| Only limited number of Young Ladies 
American Examinations. received. Health, Studies, and General 
Training most carefully supervised. 
Cricket, Rowing, Shida coe L Hockey, oe ‘ h 
Winter Sports. Physical Culture a_ strong’ feature. | 
Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Winter 
i Fees—£80 per annum. Sports. col 
| . 


“TRAVEL” 


What’s the best Hotel to stop at | 
5s ees ee” 


| : 
ARKANSAS. | SA CO a sh 4 


THE ARLINGTON HOTELE i 


AND as HOUSE, 


ae | Situated immediately at the tocuthifthousitt all shat ( 
| and tile bath-house, one of the most complete 
Spacious lobby, parlors, verandas i 


every floor with the Governmer in 
all supplied with mineral water. HB 
1 high-class pose All letter 
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CALIFORNIA. 


HOTEL SHATTUCK, 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
THE ONLY FIREPROOF HOTEL IN BERKELEY. 


European plan = - $1.50 to $4.00 
American plan - - $3.00 to $6.00 
NOAH W. GRAY. 


FLORIDA. 


SAN CARLOS HOTEL, 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA. 


Thoroughly fireproof. Open all year. High-grade Commercial and Tourist House. Conducted 
liberally on the European Plan. Rates, $1.50 to $4.00 per day. Fine Golf Links, Fishing, Hunting, 


eee eeehing. Orchestra: GEO. H. HERVEY, Managing Director. 
THE HERVEY HOTEL CoO., Proprietors. 
ILLINOIS. 


“GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


| JOHN C. ROTH, Manager. 400 Rooms. 330. with Private Bath: 


$1.50 to $2.00 without Bath. 
$2.50 and up with Bath. 


-| CHICAGO'S MOST POPULAR HOTEL. $ 


NEWLY REBUILT AND REFURNISHED INSIDE. 


AUDITORIUM HOTEL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
- W.S.SCHAFER - - - - Manager. 


Located at the corner ‘of Michigan Boulevard and Congress Street, overlooking Grant | — 
Park and beautiful Lake Michigan, within 5 minutes’ walk of Federal building, railroad 


| offices, and the leading theatresand business center. It is unrivalled in this respect. It has 
| an 
; ed $300, . Absolutely Fireproof. High Class Restaurant, service unsurpassed. 


uipment second to none; recent improvements have been made at a cost of over 


‘Rates per Day — a aa = With Private Baths 


«$2.00 and $2.50 single. $2.50 to $4.00 single. 
(ae - $3.00 and $4.00 double. $4.00 ge $6.00 double. 


7 
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XXVI ADVERTISEMENTS, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


-COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL; 
COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Where the discriminating traveler finds Comfort and 
Luxury combined with Moderate Charges. 


ROOM TARIFF.—Single room with bath, $8.00 to $5.00. Double room with 


bath, $5.00 to $8.00. 
EDWARD C. FOGG, Managing Director. 


NEW YORK. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE, 


On BROADWAY, 32nd to 33rd Streets. 
“IN THE HEART OF THINGS.” 


A Five Million Dollar Hotel, equipped to satisfy the most exacting taste. 


SEE OUR FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE V. OF THIS 
; ALMANAC (/ront part pink section). 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE. 


reaper gentle meme 


ae 5 det Sa ae 


ns rei Be eae 


LONDON to NEW YORK every Week. 
The only Passenger Line from London to New York direct. 


YLEET.—S8.S8. Minneavonis, 13,543 tons; 8.8. Minnewana, 13,714. tons; SS. Minnetonka, 13,440 tons; 8.8. 
Minyewaska, 14,317 tons; 8.8. Minxexaupa (New Steamer Building), 15,000 tons. These steamers are completely 
up-to-date, and have luxurious accommodation, large State Rooms, Music Room, Smoking Room, Electric Usht, 
and Refrigerator. Cuisine and Service excellent. All the State Rooms and Saloons are amidships, so that there 
will be very little motion felt in steamers of this great size. The majority of the State Rooms are on the pay, 
Deck, a position for which very high fares are usually charged. FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS ONLY. Table 
and attendance First Class. : 

SCHEDULE OF FARES.—£19, and upwards. Children under 10 years half price. ° Infants under 
12 months 42.—Hor particulars of passage apply to 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT COMPANY, LIMITED, 1, Cockspur St., London, S.W., 
and 38, Leadenhall Street, London, B.C. 4 [66 


ADVERTISEMENTS. : XXVii 


Natal Line TEER 
‘of Steamers. 2c: 


| And taking Goods and Passengers for 


DELAGOA BAY, BEIRA, CHINDE, &c. 
The quickest and most direct service to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA. 


UMFULI. UMKUZI. UMTALI. | UMVOTI. 
_ UMGENI. UMONA. UMTATA. UMVUMA. 
| UMHLOTI. UMSINGA. UMVOLOSI. | UMZUMBI. 


[te Sail every 10 days from the East India Docks, calling 
Sines urea at Grand Canary (Las Palmas). acl 


_ Three months’ tours at cheap rates round Africa, calling at Natal, 
East African ports, and India. 


\Alsoa Fortnightly Service between Cape Colony, Natal, East Africa and India (Madras 
‘and- Calcutta), calling at Ceylon, conveying goods and passéngers; connecting at 
Calcutta a regular Through Service from China and Japan to South and East African 
Ports. Return Tickets issued to all Ports. 

_ The Steamers of this Line have splendid accommodation for First Class Passengers at moderate 
rates, are fitted throughout with electric light and bells, refrigerator, Ladies’ Boudoir, Smoking 
Room, modern appliances and a piano. High-class Cuisine. 

Surgeon and Stewardess carried. Saloons on Deck, of which inspection is invited by intending 

Eupcepeets. For freight or passage apply to the Owners, Hy 


re BULLARD, KING & OO., 14, St. Mary Axe, E.C., 
a“ or r to Wést Hnd-Agents, HICKIE, BORMAN & GRANT, 14, Waterloo Place, 5. W. | 


. 


AGEN CIES: . 
IRA—BHEIRA BoatIne Co. Pe, : EAST LONDON—Jas. Courts. * 
eee & Co. _ CALCUTTA—ANDERSON, WRIGHT & Co.” 
(ai I COLOMBO—DELMEGR, ForsyTH & Co. F 
HONG KONG, (aC. .—DODWELL & v9.5 ee 5 
: RAS—PARRY & Co... 


XXVlll ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE TO 
SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


WEEKLY via Madeira and the Canaries. 
MONTHLY via the Suez Canal. 


TOURS ROUND AFRICA by UNION-CASTLE STEAMERS, 
Monthly Calls at Lobito Bay, Ascension, St. Helena, Réunion, and Mauritius. 
REGULAR SERVICE OF STEAMERS between AMERICA and SOUTH and 

EAST AFRICA. 
REDUCED FARES FOR TOURISTS during Spring and Summer to Madeira, Las 


Palmas, and Teneriffe. 


FOR ALL INFORMATION APPLY TO— 


THE HEAD OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 
3 & 4, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., 


or to the Company's Branch Offices at—Canute Road, Southampton; 32, Paradise St. 
Birmingham; 1, King St. Chambers, Wellington St., Leeds ; African House, Water St., 
Liverpool; 15, Cross St., Manchester; and 137, West George Street, Glasgow. 


8, BRIDGE STREET, NEW YORK. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


|| P®O and British India 
Mail, Passenger and Freight Services. 


Frequent and Regular Sailings 
From LONDON, MARSEILLES, &c. 
TICKETS INTER- CHANGEABLE. 


B.I. Fleet : 
144 Vessels. 


P«O Fleet: 
62 Vessels. 


Bl> Gleet< 
700,614 Tons. 


B.I. Fleets: 1,222,757 tons 


see daily Advertisements. 


As to PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL SAILINGS, ah: to, BRITISH INDIA Stig tana 


| apply at the P. & 0. Company's Offices, Street, E.C.; P. & O. West-end Office 

|} 122, Leavenmatt Srreet, E.C.;_ or 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; or 

| ‘17, NorTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC. Gzuiatiy, Hanxer & Co., Dock House, 
H Lonpon. Billiter Street, E.C, 


>e O and British India. | : 


